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PREFACE. 


Why  publish  this  book?  There  should  be  inany  and  strong  reasons  to  vrarrant  such  an 
undertaking.  Are  there  such  re;ii-ons?  A\'hat  considerations  are  weighty  enough  to  have 
induced  the  publishers  to  make  this  venture?  and  what  special  claims  has  Illinois  to  such  a 
distinction?  These  are  reasonable  and  inevitable  inquiries,  and  it  is  fitting  they  should 
receive  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  good  State  Histories  are  of  great  importance  and  value,  and  there  is 
abundant  and  cheering  evidence  of  an  increasing  popular  interest  in  them.  This  is  true  of 
all  such  works,  whatever  States  maybe  theii' subjects ;  and  it  is  conspicuously  true  of  Illi- 
nois, for  the  following,  among  many  other  reasons:  Because  of  its  gi'eat  prominence  in  the 
early  history  of  the  West  as  the  seat  of  the  first  settlements  of  Europeans  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  lliver — the  unicpie  character  of  its  early  civilization,  due  to  or  resulting  from  its  early 
French  population  brought  in  contact  v/ilh  the  aborigines — its  politicd,  military,  and  educa- 
tional prominence — its  steadfast  loyalty  and  patriotism — the  marvelous  development  of  its 
vast  resources — the  number  of  distinguished  statesmen,  generals,  and  jurists  whom  it  has 
furnished  to  the  Government,  and  its  grand  record  in  the  exciting  and  perilous  conflicts  on 
the  Slavery  question. 

Tills  is  the  magnificent  Commonwealth,  the  setting  forth  of  whose  history,  in  all  of  its 
essential  departments  and  features,  seemed  to  wai-rant  the  bringing  out  of  another  volume 
devoted  to  that  end.  Its  material  has  been  gathered  from  every  available  source,  and  most 
carefully  examined  and  sifted  before  acceptance.  Especial  care  has  been  taken  in  collecting 
material  of  a  biographical  character ;  facts  and  incidents  in  the  personal  history  of  men  identi- 
fied with  the  life  of  the  State  in  its  Territorial  and  later  jieriods.  This  material  has  been 
gatheied  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  widely  scattered,  and  much  if  it  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  inquirer.  The  encyclopedic  form  of  the  work  favors  conciseness  and  com- 
pactness, and  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  condensing  the  largest  amount  of  information 
within  the  smallest  practicable  sijace. 

And  so  tlio  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois  was  conceived  and  planned  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  needed;  that  no  other  book  filled  the  place  it  was  designed  to  occujiy,  or  fur- 
nished the  amount,  variety  and  scope  of  information  touching  the  inf.ancy  and  later  life  of 
Illinois,  that  would  be  foujid  in  its  jiages.  In  that  belief,  and  in  furtherance  of  those  ends, 
the  book  has  been  constructed  and  its  topics  selected  and  written.  Simplicity,  perspicuity, 
conciseness  and  accuracy  have  been  the  dominant  aims  and  rules  of  its  editors  and  writers. 
The  supreme  mission  of  the  book  is  to  record,  fairly  and  truthfully,  historical  facts;  facts  of 
the  earlier  and  later  history  of  the  State,  and  drawn  from  the  almost  innumerabk'  sources 
connected  witli  that  history;  facts  of  interest  to  the  great  body  of  our  people,  as  well  as  to 
echolars,  oflicials,  and  other  special  classes;  a  book  convenient  for  rofcrencc  in  the  sclux)!, 
the  fiQice,  and   the  home.     Hence,  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  no  labored,  irrelevant   and 
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loug-drawn  accounts  of  matters,  persons  or  things,  Avliich  really  need  but  a  few  plain  words 
for  their  adequate  elucidation,  will  be  found  in  its  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  i)orspicuily 
and  fitting  development  are  never  intentionally  sacrificed  to  mere  conciseness  and  brevity. 
Whenever  a  subject,  from  its  nature,  demands  a  more  elaborate  treatment — and  there  are 
many  of  this  character — it  is  handled  accordingly. 

As  a  rule,  the  method  pursued  is  the  separate  and  topical,  rather  than  the  chronological, 
as  being  more  satisfactory  and  convenient  for  reference.  That  is,  each  topic  is  considered 
Bopuiateiy  autl  exhaustively,  instead  of  being  blended,  chronologically,  witli  others.  To  pass 
from  subject  to  subject,  in  the  mere  arbitrary  order  of  time,  is  to  sacrifice  simplicity  and 
order  to  complexity  and  confusion. 

Absolute  freedom  from  error  or  defect  in  all  cases,  in  handling  so  many  thousands  of 
items,  is  not  claimed,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  of  any  finite  intelligence;  since, 
in  complicated  cases,  some  element  may  possibly  elude  its  sharpest  scrutiny.  ]'>ut  every 
statement  of  fact,  made  herein  without  qualification,  is  believed  to  be  strictly  correct,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  are  submitted  to  its  readers  with  entire  confidence. 

Considerable  space  is  also  devoted  to  biogi-a])hical  sketches  of  jiersons  deemed  worthy  of 
mention,  for  their  close  relations  to  the  State  in  some  of  its  varied  interests,  political,  gov- 
ernmental, financial,  social,  religious,  educational,  industrial,  commercial,  economical,  mili- 
tary, judicial  or  otherwise;  or  for  their  sujiposed  personal  deservings  in  other  respects.  It 
is  believed  that  the  extensive  recognition  of  such  individuals,  by  the  publishers,  will  not  be 
disapproved  or  regi'etted  by  the  public;  that  personal  biography  has  an  honored,  useful  and 
legitimate  place  in  such  a  history  of  Illinois  as  this  volume  aims  to  be,  and  that  the  omission 
of  such  a  department  would  seriously  detract  from  the  completeness  and  value  of  the  book. 
Perhaps  tio  more  delicate  and  difficult  task  has  confronted  the  editors  and  publishers  than 
the  selection  of  names  for  this  part  of  the  work. 

While  it  is  believed  that  no  unworthy  name  has  a  place  iu  the  list,  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  there  may  be  many  others,  equally  or  possibly  even  more  worthy,  whose  names  do  not 
appear,  partly  for  lack  of  definite  and  adequate  information,  and  partly  because  it  was  not 
deemed  best  to  materially  increase  the  space  devoted  to  this  class  of  tojiics. 

And  so,  with  cordial  thanks  to  the  publishers  for  the  risks  they  have  so  cheerfully 
assumed  in  this  enterprise,  for  their  business  energy,  integrity,  and  determination,  and  their 
uniform  kindness  and  courtesy;  to  the  many  who  have  so  generously  and  hel])fully  jiromoted 
the  success  of  the  work,  by  their  contributions  of  valuable  iuformation,  interesting  reminis- 
cences, and  rare  incidents;  to  Mr.  Paul  Selby,  the  very  able  associate  editor,  to  whom 
especial  honor  and  credit  are  due  for  his  most  oflicient,  intelligent  and  scholarly  services;  to 
Hon.  Harvey  V>.  Ilurd,  AValter  B.  AVincs,  and  to  all  others  who  have,  by  word  or  act, 
encouraged  us  in  this  enterprise — with  grateful  I'ecognition  of  all  these  friends  and  helpers, 
the  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois,  with  its  thousands  of  topics  and  many  thousands  of 
details,  items  and  incidents,  is  now  respectfully  submitted  to  the  good  people  of  the  State, 
for  whom  it  has  been  prepared,  in  the  earnest  hope  and  confident  belief  that  it  will  be  found 
instructive,  convenient  and  useful  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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PREFATORY    STATEMENT. 


Since  the  bulk  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  volume  was  pracfically  complciod  aiiu 
ready  for  the  press,  Dr.  Xewtou  Buteman,  who  occupied  tlie  relation  to  it  of  editor-in-cliief, 
has  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  existence.  In  placing  tlie  work  before  the  jnil'lic,  it 
therefore  devolves  upon  the  undersigned  to  make  this  last  prefatory  statement. 

As  explained  by  Dr.  Bateman  in  his  preface,  the  object  had  in  view  in  the  prcp:irnlion 
of  a  "Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois"  has  been  to  present,  in  compact  and  concise  form, 
the  leading  facts  of  Territorial  and  State  history,  from  the  arrival  of  the  earliest  French 
explorers  in  Illinois  to  the  present  time.  This  has  included  an  outline  history  of  the  State, 
under  the  title,  "Illinois,"  supjjlemented  by  special  articles  relating  to  various  crises  and  ersis 
in  State  history ;  changes  in  form  of  government  and  administration ;  the  history  of  Consti- 
tutional Conventions  and  Legislative  Assemblies;  tho  various  wars  in  which  Illinoisans  have 
taken  part,  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  tho  history  of  individual  militiu-y 
organizations  engaged  in  tho  Civil  AVar  of  lSCl-65,  and  tho  War  of  ]  SOS  with  Spain;  lists  of 
State  oflicevs.  United  States  Senators  and  ^Members  of  Congi-ess,  with  tho  terms  of  each;  tho 
organization  and  development  of  political  divisions;  the  establishment  of  charitable  and 
educational  institutions ;  the  growth  of  public  improvements  and  other  enterprises  which 
have  marked  the  i^rogress  of  the  State ;  natural  features  and  resources ;  the  history  of  early 
newspapers,  aiid  the  growth  of  religious  denominations,  together  with  general  statistical 
information  and  unusual  or  extraordinary  occurrences  of  a  local  or  general  State  character — 
all  arraiiged  under  topical  heads,  and  convenient  for  ready  reference  by  all  seeking  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects,  whether  i)i  the  family,  in  the  oftice  of  the  professional  or  business 
man,  in  the  teacher's  study  and  tho  school-room,  or  in  the  public  library. 

"While  individual  or  collected  biographies  of  the  public  men  of  Illinois  liave  not  been 
wholly  lacking  or  few  in  number — and  those  already  in  existence  have  a  present  and  con- 
stantly increasing  value — they  have  beoi  limited,  for  tho  most  part,  to  special  localities  and 
particular  periods  or  classes.  Rich  as  tho  annals  of  Illinois  are  in  tlie  records  and  character 
of  its  distinguished  citizens  who,  by  their  services  in  the  public  councils,  upon  the  judicial 
bench  and  in  the  executive  chair,  in  the  forum  and  in  the  field,  have  reflected  honor  upon 
the  State  and  the  K"ation,  there  has  been  hitherto  no  comprehensive  attempt  to  gather 
together,  in  one  volume,  sketches  of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  creation  and 
upbuilding  of  the  State.  The  collection  of  material  of  this  sort  has  been  a  task  requiring 
patient  and  laborious  research ;  and,  while  all  may  not  have  been  achieved  in  this  direction 
that  was  desirable,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  or  total  absence  of  data  relating  to  the  lives  of 
many  men  most  prominent  in  public  affairs  during  the  period  to  which  they  belonged,  it  is 
still  believed  that  what  lias  been  accomplished  will  bo  found  of  permanent  value  aiul  be 
ajiprecirited  by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  this  phase  of  State  history. 

'J'lio  large  number  of  topics  treated  has  made  brevity  and  conciseness  an  indispensable 
feature  of  the  work;  consequently  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  indulge  in  graces  of  style  or 
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elabonttiiiii  of  iian-ative.  Tho  object  lias  bueii  to  pi'cicnt,  in  .siiniilo  languages  ami  coiirLsb 
form,  facts  of  history  of  interest  or  value  to  tlioso  who  may  choose  to  consult  its  j)age8. 
Absolute  inerrancy  is  not  claimed  for  every  detail  of  tho  work,  but  no  pains  hius  been 
spared,  and  every  available  authority  consulted,  to  arrive  at  complete  accuracy  of  statoment. 

In  view  of  the  important  bearing  which  railroad  enterprises  have  had  upon  tho  extiaor- 
dinary  development  of  tho  State  within  the  past  fifty  years,  considerable  space  Ikus  been  given 
to  this  department,  especially  with  reference  to  the  older  lines  of  railroad  whose  history  lia.s 
been  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the  State,  and  its  progress  in  wealth  and  population. 

In  addition  to  the  acknowledgments  made  by  Dr.  Bateman,  it  is  but  proper  that  I 
should  express  my  personal  obligations  to  the  late  Prof.  Samuel  JI.  Inglis,  Stnte  Siiiierin- 
tendeut  of  Public  Instruction,  and  his  assistant.  Prof.  J.  II.  Freeman;  to  ex-Sonalor  John 
M.  Palmer,  of  Springfield;  to  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Medill,  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Tribune"; 
to  the  Hon.  James  B.  Bradwell,  of  "The  Chicago  Legal  Ncm-s";  to  Gen.  Green  J5.  Pauni, 
Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  and  Dr.  Garrett  Newkirk,  of  Chicago  (tho  latter  as  author  of  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  the  article  on  the  "Undergi-ound  Pailroad") ;  to  the  Librarians  of  tho  State 
Historical  Library,  the  Chicago  Historical  Library,  and  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  for 
special  and  valuable  aid  rendered,  as  well  as  to  a  large  circle  of  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  who  have  courteously  responded  to  requests  for  information  on  special 
topics,  and  have  thereby  materially  aided  in  securing  whatever  success  may  have  been 
attained  in  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  omit  to  pay  this  final  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  friend  and 
associate,  Dr.  Bateman,  whose  death,  at  liis  home  in  Galesburg,  elsewhere  recorded,  was 
deplored,  not  only  by  his  associates  in  the  Faculty  of  Knox  College,  his  former  pupils  and 
immediate  neighbors,  but  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Although  his  labors  as  editor  of  this  volume  had  been  substantially  finished  at  tho  time 
of  his  death  (and  they  included  the  reading  and  revision  of  every  lino  of  copy  at  that  time 
prepared,  comprising  the  hu-ger  proportion  of  the  volume  as  it  now  goes  into  the  hands  of 
the  public),  the  enthusiasm,  zeal  and  kindly  appreciation  of  the  labor  of  others  which  he 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  have  been  sadly  missed  hi  the  last  stages  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  for  the  press.  In  the  estimation  of  many  who  have  held  his  scholarship 
and  his  splendid  endowments  of  mind  and  character  in  the  liigbcst  admiration,  his  con- 
nection with  the  woj-k  will  be  its  strongest  commendation  and  the  surest  eridcncc  of  its 
merit. 

With  myself,  the  most  substantial  satisfaction  I  have  in  dismissing  the  volume  from  my 
hands  and  submitting  it  to  tho  judgment  of  the  public,  exists  in  the  fact  that,  in  its  prepara- 
tion, I  have  been  associated  with  such  a  co-laborer— one  wliosc  abilities  commanded  uni- 
versal respect,  and  whose  genial,  scholarly  character  and  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
won  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact,  and  whom  it  had  been  my 
privilege  to  count  a-s  a  friend  from  an  early  period  in  his  long  and  useful  career. 
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Historical  EiicTclo]:)edia  of  Illinois. 


ABBOTT,  (Li«nt.-GoT.)  Edward,  a  Britisli 
ofticer,  avIio  wiis  commandant  at  Post  Viuceniics 
(c:ille.l  by  Die  British,  Fort  Sackville)  at  the 
time  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  captured  lOvskas- 
kia  in  1T78.  Abbott's  jurisdiction  extended,  at 
lea-st  nominally,  over  a  part  of  the  "Illinois 
lountry."  Ten  days  after  the  occupation  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  Colonel  Clark,  having  learned  that 
Abbott  had  gone  to  the  EritLsh  headquarters  at 
Iklri'it,  leaving  the  Post  without  any  guard 
<".\cept  that  fiirnished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  send 
I'ieireGibault,  the  Catholic  Vicar-Geueral  of  Illi- 
nois, to  win  over  the  people  to  the  American 
rause,  which  he  did  so  successfully  that  they  at 
ouce  took  the  oatli  of  allegiance,  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  run  up  over  the  fort.  Although 
Fort  Sackville  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tlio  British  for  a  time,  the  manner  of  its  occupa- 
tion was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  British  as 
that  of  Kaskaskia  itself,  and  contributed  to  the 
completeness  of  Clark's  triumph.  (See  Clark, 
Col.  George  liogers.  also,  GihaiiH.  Pierre.)  Gov- 
ernor Abbott  seems  to  have  been  of  a  moi-o 
humane  character  than  the  mass  of  Briti.sh 
officers  of  his  day,  as  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Carleton  about  this  time,  protesting  strongly 
against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  carrying 
on  warfare  against  the  colonists  on  the  frontier, 
on  tlie  grotmd  of  humanity,  claiming  that  it  w;is 
a  detriment  to  the  British  cau.se,  although  ho 
w:is  ovcrruloii  by  his  superior  officer.  Colonel 
Hamilton,  in  the  steps  soon  after  taken  io  recap- 
ture Vincennes. 

AIM  N(;l)ON,. second  city  in  size  in  Knox  County, 
«t  the  junction  of  the  Iowa  Central  and  the 
Chicaijo,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Iliiilroads;  10 
miles  .-ujutli  of  Galesburg,  with  which  it  is  con- 
D<\teii  by  electric  car  line;  has  city  waterwork.s, 
fl<5Clric  li^ht  plant,  wagon  works,' brick  and  tile 
"■ork.-<,  sash,  blind  and  swing  factories,  two  banks, 


three  weekly  jiajwrs,  public  library,  fine  high 
school  building  and  two  ward  schools.  Hedding 
College,  a  flourishing  institution,  under  au.spices 
of  the  JI.  K.  Church,  is  located  hero.  Popubtion 
(lUOO),  2,()i•^,  (est.  1904),  3,000. 

ACCAULT,  Michael  (Ak-ko),  French  explorer 
and  companion  of  La  Salle,  who  aime  to  the 
"Illinois  Country"  in  ITSO,  and  accompanied 
Hennepin  when  the  latter  de.scended  the  Illinois 
River  to  its  mouth  and  then  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  St. 
Paul,  where  they  were  cjipliired  by  Sioux.  They 
were  rescued  by  Greysolon  Dulhut  (for  wliom 
the  city  of  Fmluth  was  named),  and  having  dis- 
covered the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  returned  to 
Green  Bay.     (Sa  Hennepin.) 

ACKERJIAX,  William  K.,  Railway  President 
and'  financier,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Jan. 
29,  1833,  of  Knickerbocker  and  Revolutionary 
ancestry,  his  grandfather,  Abniham  D.  Acker- 
man,  having  served  as  Cajitaiu  of  a  company  of 
the  famous  "Jersey  Blue.?,"  jjavticipating  with 
"Mad"  Anthony  AVayne  in  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point  during  the  Revolutionary  "War,  while  liis 
fatlier  .served  as  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  tlio 
War  of  ISia.  After  receiving  a  high  school  edu- 
ciition  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ackerman  engiiged  in 
mercantile  business,  but  in  IS.W  became  a  clerk 
in  the  financial  department  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  the  service  of 
the  Company  in  181)0,  he  successively  filled  the 
positions  of  Secretary,  Auditor  and  Treasurer, 
until  July,  lST(i,  wlicn  he  w:is  elected  Vice-Prejsi- 
dent  and  a  jwir  later  promoted  to  the  Presidency, 
volunt^irily  retiring  from  this  iX)sition  in  August, 
1883,  though  serving  some  time  longer  in  the 
capacity  of  Vice-President.  During  the  progress 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex))Osition  at  Chicago 
(1892-93)  Mr.  Ackerman  served  as  Auditor  of  the 
Exposition,  and  was  City  Comptroller  of  Chicago 
under    the   administration    of     Mayor    llojikins 
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(ISO:!  n.-j).  lie  is  an  aciive  iiiciiilu'i-  uf  llic  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  aiul  has  reiulercd  valuublo 
service  to  railroad  liistory  by  the  issue  of  two  bro- 
chures on  the  "Early  liistory  of  Illinois  Hail- 
roads,"  and  a  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad." 

ADAMS,  John,  LL.l).,  educator  and  i.nilan- 
thropist,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  IS, 
1772;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  179.J;  taught 
for  several  >ears  in  his  native  place,  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  at  Colchester,  Coiln.  In  ISIO  ho 
became  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  remaining  there  twenty  three 
years.  In  addition  to  his  educ<itional  duties  lie 
participated  in  the  organization  of  several  great 
charitable  associations  which  attained  national 
imijortance.  On  retiring  from  Pliillips  Academy 
in  1833,  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  where, 
four  years  afterward,  he  became  the  third  Prin- 
cipal of  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  remaining 
six  ywirs.  He  then  became  Agent  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Sundaj-  School  Union,  in  the  course  of  tlie 
next  few  years  founding  several  hundred  Sunday 
Schools  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  State.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  College  in 
1854.  Died  in  Jacksonville.  April  24.  1SG3.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  father  of  Dr.  "William 
Adams,  for  forty  j-ears  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  New  York  and  for  seven  years  (1873- 
80)  President  of  Union  Theological  iSeiniuary. 

ADAMS,  John  McCJrcgor,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Londonderry,  X.  H.,  Jlarch  11,  1S31,  the 
son  of  Rev.  John  R.  Adam.s,  who  served  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fifth  Maine  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  New  York  Volunteers  during  the 
Civil  T\'ar.  5Ir.  Adams  was  educated  at  Gorhani, 
Me.,  and  Andover.  Ma.ss.,  after  which,  going  to 
New  York  City,  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  house  at  ^ITiO  a  year.  He  next  entered  the 
office  of  Clark  &  Jessup.  hardware  manufacturers, 
and  in  IS.jS  came  to  Chicago  to  represent  the 
house  of  Morris  K.  Jessup  &  Co.  He  thus  became 
a.ssociated  with  the  late  John  Crerar,  the  firm  of 
Jessup  &  Co.  being  finally  merged  into  that  of 
Crerar,  Adams  &  Co.,  wliich,  with  the  Adams  & 
AVestlake  Co.,  have  done  a  large  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  railway  supplies.  Since  the 
death  of  Mi-.  Crerar,  Mr.  Adams  has  been  princi- 
pal manager  of  the  concern's  vast  manufacturing 
business. 

ADAMS,  (Dr.)  Samuel,  physician  and  edu- 
c<itor,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Jle.,  Dec.  10,  1800, 
and  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  both  the  departments  of  literature 
and  of  medicine.     Then,   Iiaving  practiced  as  a 


physician  .several  year...  m  183S  lie  assumed  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosojihy,  Clicmisliy  and 
Natural  Hi.story  in  llhuois  College  at  Jack.soii 
villc,  111.  From  1843  to  184r,  lie  was  also  I'r.> 
fessor  of  Materia  Jledica  and  Tlierapeutics  in  the 
Medical Dejiartment  of  the  same  in.stitulioii,  and, 
during  liis  connection  witli  the  College,  gave 
instruction  at  different  times  in  nearly  e\er\' 
branch  embraced  in  tlie  college  ciuriculuin, 
including  the  Frencli  and  German  languages. 
Of  uncompromising  fiininessand  invincible  coin- 
age in  his  adherence  to  principle,  he  was  a  man 
of  .singular  modesty,  refinement  and  amialiilit} 
in  private  life,  winning  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all  with  wliom  lie  came  in  contact,  esiiecially 
the  students  who  came  under  his  instruction.  .\ 
profomid  and  thorough  scholar,  ho  posses.sed  a 
refined  and  e.xaited  literary  taste,  which  was 
illustrated  in  occasional  contributions  to  scien- 
tific and  literarj'  periodicals.  Among  productions 
of  his  pen  on  jihilosophic  topics  niaj-  bo  enumer- 
ated articles  on  "The  Natural  Hi.story  of  Man  in 
his  Scriptural  Relations;"  contributions  to  the 
"Biblical  Repository"  (1844);  "Auguste  Comte 
and  Fositivi.sm"  ("New  Englander,"  1873),  and 
"Herbert  Spencer's  Proposed  Reconciliation  be- 
tween Religion  and  Science"  ("New  Englander." 
1875).  His  connection  with  Illinois  College  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  April,  1877— a  jieriod  of 
more  than  thirty -eiglit  years.  A  monument  to 
his  memory  has  been  erected  through  the  grate- 
ful donations  of  his  former  pupils. 

ADAMS,  Oeorge  Everett,  lawyer  and  ex-Con- 
gressman, born  at  Keeue,  N.  H.,  June  18,  1840; 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  at  Dane 
Law  School,  Canrliridge,  ]^Iass.,  graduating  at  the 
former  in  1800.  Early  in  life  he  settled  in  Chi- 
cago, where,  after  so)no  time  spent  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Chicago  High  School,  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  His  first  po.st  of  pub 
lie  respou-sibility  was  that  of  State  Senator,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1880.  In  188-3  he  was 
chosen,  as  a  Republican,  to  represent  tlie  Fourlli 
Illinois  District  in  Congress,  and  re-elected  in 
1884,  '8(i  and  '88.  In  1890  he  was  again  a  candi- 
date, but  was  defecated  by  Walter  C.  Nciwbeny. 
Ho  is  one  of  the  TriLstees  of  the  Newberry 
Library. 

ADAMS,  James,  pioneer  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  20.  1803;  taken  to  Oswegt. 
County.  N.  Y..  in  1809,  and,  in  1821,  removed  to 
Spriiiglicld,  111.,  being  the  first  lawyer  to  locate 
in  the  future  State  capital.  He  enjoyed  an  e\ 
tensive  practice  for  the  time;  in  1823  was  elected 
a  Ju.stice  of  the  Peace,  took  part  in  the  Winne- 
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Ukfr-^nnil  Til-K-lc  Hawk  wars,  wris  oVffed  rroliufo 
Juili,-".'  ill  l"*!!.  ;i!.(l  ilieil  in  offire,  August  11,  1SI3. 

AU.VMS  COUNTY,  an  extroiiie  westerly  county 
of  till-  Stat"-.  siiiLitetl  about  midway  between  its 
it'irtliom  and  fioutliern  extremities,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Missis.';ii)iii  River.  It  was 
vrKaiiiT^'"!  i"  IS-o  and  named  in  honor  of  Jolm 
<^ucy  A.laiiis.  the  name  of  Quincy  being  given 
t.,  th.-  c-'^Tif  V  <^':\t.  The  United  States  Cnnsus  of 
I'CW  i.taocs  its  area  at  830  sq.  m.  and  its  popula- 
tion at  G1,S¥J>.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  fertile 
ami  «-oU  watered,  the  surface  diversified  and 
hilly,  e>i>ecially  along  the  Jlississippi  bluffs,  and 
llji  clinuite  equable.  The  wealth  of  the  county  is 
Urgcly  derived  from  agriculture,  although  a 
liirico  amount  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in 
QiiiiK-y.     Population  (1900),  67,058. 

ADII.V.MS,  John  Uiiy,  legislator,  was  born  at 
Sinking  f::prings.  Berks  County,  Pa.,  July  12, 
l^i3;  tvjuciitod  at  Trappe  and  Upper  Dublin,  Pa  , 
iind  learned  the  trade  of  a  miller  in  his  youth, 
whicli  lie  followed  in  later  life.  In  1844,  Uv. 
Adl.ims  came  to  Illinois,  settling  at  Cedarville, 
Sl-phcn.s'jn  Comity,  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
nnd  built  a  sav.-  and  gri.st  mill  on  Cedar  Creek. 
lu  Itsil  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate. from 
Si«.'plienson  County,  serving  continuously  in  that 
IkkIv  by  successive  re-elections  until  1870 — first  as 
a  Whig  and  afterwards  as  a  Republican.  In  1S65 
he  establislied  tlie  Second  National  Bank  of  Free- 
lK>rt,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  president 
until  his  death,  August  17,  1S8L— Miss  Jane 
( .\ddams).i)hilanthropist,the  foimderof  the  "Hull 
Iloase,"  Chicago,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Addams. 

ADDISON,  village,  Du  Page  County;  seat  of 
Kvangeliral  Lutheran  College,  Normal  School 
unil  Orphan  Asylum;  has  State  Bank,  stores  and 
public .-chool.     Pop.  (1900),  5'Jl;  (:004).  Oil. 

AnjrTANTS-(;EM-RAL.  The  office  of  Adju- 
t.int-Gi.-ncral  for  the  State  of  Illinois  was  first 
created  by  Act  of  th.e  Legislature,  Feb.  2,  ISiJo. 
Previous  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  position 
"■•as  ratlier  honorary  than  otherwise,  its  duties 
texcopt  during  the  Black  Hawk  War)  and  its 
emoluments  being  alike  imimportant.  The  in- 
c.um!)cnt  was  simply  the  Chief  of  the  Governor's 
Staff.  In  1801,  the  post  became  one  of  no  small 
im)Kjrtance.  Those  who  held  the  oflRce  during 
tho  Territorial  jieriod  were:  Elias  Rector,  Robert 
Morrison,  Benjamin  Stephenson  and  Wm.  Alex- 
ander. After  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  a  State 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the  duties 
(which  were  almost  wholly  nominal)  were  dis- 
charged by  Wm.  Alexander,  1819  21;  Elijah  C. 
Berr>-,  1821-28;  James  W.  Berrv,   1828-39;   Mo.se-s 


K.  Anderson,  lS:!9-57:  Tliomas  S.  Mather,  18.-.X-(il. 
In  November,  ISOl,  Col.  T.  S.  MaUier.who  had  lield 
the  position  for  three  years  jirevious,  resigned  to 
enter  active  service,  and  Judge  Alleu  C.  Fuller 
was  appointed,  remaining  in  oflu'e  until  January 
1,  1805.  The  first  appointee,  under  the  act  of 
1865,  was  Isham  N.  Haynie,  who  held  ollice 
until  his  death  in  1869.  The  Legislature  of  1 809, 
taking  into  cou'^ideration  that  all  the  Illinois 
vohmteers  had  been  mustered  out,  and  that  the 
duties  of  the  Adjutant-General  had  been  matcri- 
allj-  lessened,  reduced  the  proportions  of  the 
department  and  curtailed  the  appropriation  for 
its  support.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  military 
code  of  1877,  the  Adjutant-tionerars  office  has 
occupied  a  more  important  and  conspicuous  posi- 
tion among  the  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. The  following  is  a  list  of  tho.se  who  have 
held  oftice  since  General  ITaynie,  with  the  date 
and  duration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office : 
Hubert  Dilger,  1809  73;  Edwin  L.  Higgin.s, 
1873-75;  Hiram  Ililliard,  1875-81;  Isaac  H.  Elliot, 
1881-84;  Joseph  W.  Vance,  1884-93;  Albert  Oren- 
dorflf,  1893-96;  C.  C.  Hilton,  1896-97;  Jasper  N. 
Reece,  1897  — . 

AGRICULTURE.  Illinois  ranks  high  as  an 
agricultural  Stale.  A  large  area  in  the  eivstern 
jjortion  of  the  State,  because  of  the  absence  of 
timber,  was  called  by  the  early  settlers  "the 
Grand  Prairie."  Upon  and  along  a  low  ridge 
beginning  in  Jackson  County  and  running  across 
the  State  is  tlie  prolific  fruit-growing  district  of 
Soutliern  Illinois.  The  bottom  lands  extending 
from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  are 
of  a  fertility'  seemingly  inexhaustible.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State  is  best  adapted  to  corn, 
and  the  southern  and  southwestern  to  the  culti- 
vation of  winter  wher  t.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  State — some  42,000  square  miles — is  up- 
land prairie,  well  suited  to  tho  raising  of  cereals. 
In  the  value  of  its  oat  croj)  Illinois  leads  all  the 
States,  that  for  1891  being  §31,100,074,  with  3,008,- 
930  acres  under  cultivation.  In  the  production 
of  corn  it  ranks  next  to  Iowa,  the  last  census 
(1890)  showing  7,014,336  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  being  estimated  at 
§86,905,510.  In  wheat-raising  it  i-anked  .seventh, 
although  the  annual  average  value  of  the  crop 
from  1880  to  1890  was  a  little  less  than  829,000,- 
000.  As  a  live-stock  State  it  leads  in  the  value  of 
horses  (?83,000,000).  ranks  second  in  tho  produc- 
tion of  swine  (?30, 000,000),  third  in  cattle-growing 
'(832,000,000),  and  fourth  in  dairy  products,  the 
value  of  milch  cows  being  estimated  at  §24,000,- 
000.     (Sec  also  Ff(n7!f)-s'  Institute.) 
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AGRICULTrRE,    DKrAUT.MKNT     (»!'.       A 

department  of  the  State  adiuiiiistratioii  wliicli 
grew  out  of  the  organization  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Society,  incoriK) rated  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1853.  The  first  appropriation  from 
the  State  treasury  for  its  maintenance  was  §1,000 
per  annum,  "to  be  expended  in  the  promotion  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  arts."  The  first 
President  was  James  N.  Bro^\'n,  of  Sangamon 
County.  Simeon  Francis,  also  of  Sangamon,  was 
the  first  Recording  Secretary ;  John  A.  Kctmicott 
of  Cook,  first  Corresponding  Secretarj-;  and  John 
Williams  of  Sangamon,  first  Treasurer.  Some 
thirtj'  volumes  of  reports  have  been  issued,  cover- 
ing a  variety  of  topics  of  vital  interest  to  agri- 
cultm-ists.  The  department  has  well  equipped 
offices  in  the  State  House,  and  is  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  State  Fairs  and  tlio  management 
of  annual  exhibitions  of  fat  stock,  besides  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  statistical  and 
other  information  relative  to  the  State's  agri- 
cultural interests.  It  receives  annual  reports 
from  all  County  Agricultural  Societies.  The 
State  Board  consists  of  three  general  oflicers 
(President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer)  and  one 
representative  from  each  Congressional  district. 
The  State  appropriates  some  §20,000  annually  for 
the  prosecution  of  its  work,  besides  which  there 
is  a  considerable  income  from  receipts  at  State 
Fairs  and  fat  stock  shows.  Between  §20,000  and 
§2.j,000  per  annum  is  disbursed  in  premiums  to 
competing  exhibitors  at  tlie  State  Fairs,  and  some 
§10,000  divided  among  County  Agricultural 
Societies  holding  fairs. 

AIiDRS,  Peter,  D.  D.,  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman,  born  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  in 
Campbell  Comity,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1790;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and,  at  the  ago 
of  IG,  began  teaching,  later  pursuing  a  classical 
cour.se  in  institutions  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Having  removed  to  Kentucky,  after  a 
brief  season  spent  in  teaching  at  Mount  Sterling 
in  that  State,  he  began  the  studj-  of  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  Two  years  later  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  paper  called  "The 
Star,''  which  was  continued  for  a  short  time.  In 
1821  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist 
church,  and  a  iew  months  later  began  preaching. 
In  1833  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and,  after  a  year 
spent  in  work  as  an  evangelist,  he  assumed  tlio 
Presidency  of  Mt:Kendree  College  at  Lebanon, 
remaining  during  1833-3 1;  then  established  a 
"manual  labor  school"  near  Jacksonville,  which 
he  maintained  for  a  few  years.  From  1837  to 
1853  was  spent  as  stationed  minister  or  Presiding 


KMeral  .S)niTigfield,  Quincy  and  .Jack.s.)in  ille.  In 
tlie  latter  year  he  was  again  apjKjinled  to  the 
Presidency  of  JIcKeudree  College,  wliere  he 
remained  five  years.  He  was  then  (1857)  trau.s- 
ferred  to  the  Minnesota  Conference,  but  a  year 
later  was  compelled  by  declining  health  to  assume 
a  superannuated  relation.  Returning  to  Illinois 
alwut  18G5,  he  served  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Jacksonville  and  Pleasant  Plains  Districts,  but 
was  again  compelled  to  accept  a  superannuated 
lelation,  making  Jacksonville  his  home,  where 
he  died.  Feb.  21,  1S8C.  While  President  of  Mc- 
Kendrec  College,  he  published  his  work  on  "Bib- 
lical Chronology,"  to  which  he  had  devoted  manj' 
previous  years  of  his  life,  and  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  great  learning  and  vast  research.  Dr. 
Akers  was  a  man  of  profound  convictions,  exten- 
sive learning  and  great  eloquence.  As  a  pulpit 
orator  and  logician  he  probably  had  no  superior 
in  the  Slate  during  the  time  of  his  most  active 
service  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 

AKIX,  Edward  C,  la\%-j-er  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was  born  in  Will  County,  111.,  in  IS.Ti,  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Jolietandat  Ann 
Arbor,  jNIich.  For  four  years  he  was  paying  and 
receiving  teller  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Joliet,  but  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878  and 
has  continued  in  active  practice  since.  In  1887  he 
entered  upon  his  political  career  as  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  City  Attorney  of  Joliet,  and  ^\■as 
elected  by  a  majority  of  over  700  votes,  although 
the  city  was  usually  Democratic.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
State's  Attorney  of  Will  County,  and  was  again 
elected,  leading  the  State  and  county  ticket  by 
800  votes — being  re-elected  to  the  same  ofiice  in 
1802.  In  1895  he  was  the  Reptiblicau  nominee 
for  JIayor  of  Joliet,  and,  although  opposed  by  a 
citizen's  ticket  headed  by  a  Republican,  was 
elected  over  his  Democratic  competitor  by  a  deci- 
sive majority.  His  greatest  popular  triumph  was 
in  1890,  when  he  was  elected  Attorney-General 
on  the  Republican  State  ticket  bv'  a  plurality 
over  his  Democratic  ojjponent  of  132,248  and  a 
majority  over  all  comiietitors  of  111,255.  His 
legal  abilities  are  recognized  as  of  a  very  high 
order,  while  his  personal  popularity  is  indicated 
by  his  uniform  success  as  a  candidate,  in  the 
face,  at  times,  of  strong  political  majorities. 

ALIJAXY,  a  village  of  Whiteside  County,  lo- 
cated on  the  Mi.ssissippi  River  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  (Rock  Island 
branch).     Population  (1890),  Gil;  (1900),  G21. 

ALRION,  county-.seat  of  Edwards  County, 
on  Southern  liailwav,  mi<hvav  between  St.  Louis 
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iiiul  Louisville;  seat  of  Southeru  Collef,'iate  In- 
sUtiite;  has  plant  for  manufacture  of  vitrified 
sliale  paving  brick,  two  newsjiapers,  creamery, 
flouring  mills,  and  is  important  shipping  point 
for  live  stock;  is  iu  a  rich  fruit-growing  district; 
lias  five  churches  and  splendid  public  schools. 
Population  (1900),  1,163;  (est.  1904),  1,500. 

ALCOUN,  James  Liisk,  was  bom  near  Gol- 
conda,  111.,  Nov.  4,  1810;  early  went  South  and 
held  various  oflices  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi, 
including  member  of  the  Legislature  in  each; 
was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  State  Conven- 
tions of  1851  and  18G1,  and  by  the  latter  appointed 
a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  service, 
but  refused  a  commission  by  Jefferson  Davis 
because  his  fidelity  to  the  rebel  cause  was 
doubted.  At  tlie  close  of  the  war  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  accept  the  reconstruction  policy;  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
1865,  but  not  admitted  to  liis  seat.  In  1869  he 
was  chosen  Governor  as  a  Republican,  and  two 
years  later  elected  United  States  Senator,  serving 
until  1877.     Died,  Dec.  20,  1894. 

ALIUJICn,  J.  Frank,  Congressman,  was  born 
at  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  April  G,  1853,  the  sou  of 
William  Aldrich,  who  afterwards  became  Con- 
gi-essman  from  Chicago ;  was  brought  to  Chicago 
in  1861,  attended  the  public  schools  and  the  Chi- 
cago University,  and  graduated  from  the  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1877, 
receiving  tlie  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  Later  he 
engaged  in  the  linseed  oil  business  in  Chicago. 
Becoming  interested  in  politics,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Cook  County,  serving  as  President  of  that  body 
during  the  reform  period  of  1887;  was  also  a 
member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Citizens'  Committee, 
appointed  from  the  various  clubs  and  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  city,  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District.  From 
May  1,  1891,  to  Jan.  1,  1893,  he  was  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  for  Chic;ago,  when  he  resigned 
his  office,  having  been  elected  (Nov.,  1892)  a 
member  of  tlie  Fifty-third  Congre.ss,  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  from  the  First  Congressional 
Di.strict;  was  re-elected  in  1S94,  retiring  at  the 
i-lose  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  In  1893  he 
was  appointed  to  a  position  in  connection  with 
tlie  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  at 
Washington. 

ALDUICH,  William,  merchant  and  Congress- 
man, was  born  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1820. 
His  early  common  school  training  was  .supple- 
ui.-iited  by  private  tuition  in  higher  branches  of 


mathematics  and  in  surveying,  and  by  a  term  iu 
an  ac^idemy.  Until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  26 
years  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  teacliing, 
but,  in  1846,  turned  his  attention  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
where,  in  addition  to  merchandising,  lie  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  woodoiiwarc, 
and  where  lie  also  lield  several  important  oCfices, 
being  Suprrintendcut  of  Schools  for  three  years, 
Chairman  of  the  Couiif-y  Board  of  Supervisors 
one  j-ear,  besides  serving  one  term  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  1860  ho  removed  to  Chicago,  where  be 
embarked  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council,  and,  in 
1876,  chosen  to  represent  his  district  (the  First)  in 
Congress,  as  a  Republican,  being  re-elected  iu  1878, 
and  again  in  1880.  Died  in  Fond  du  Lao,  Wis., 
Dec.  3,  1885. 

ALEDO,  county-seat  of  Jfercer  County;  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  and  bituminous  coal 
region;  fruit-growing  and  stock-raising  are  also 
extensively  carried  on,  and  large  quantities  of 
these  commodities  are  shipped  here;  has  two 
newspapers  and  ample  school  facilities.  Popula- 
tion (1890),  1,001;  (1900),  2,081. 

itLEXANDEIl,  John  T.,  agriculturist  and 
stock-grower,  was  born  in  Western  Virginia, 
Sept.  15,  1820;  removed  with  his  father,  at  .si-x 
years  of  age,  to  Ohio,  and  to  Illinois  in  1848. 
Here  he  bougiit  a  tract  of  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  10  miles  east  of 
Jacksonville,  which  finally  developed  into  one  of 
the  richest  stock-farms  in  the  State.  After  the 
war  be  became  the  owner  of  the  celebrated 
"SuUivant  farm,"  comprising  some  20,000  acies 
on  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroad  in 
Champaign  County,  to  which  he  transferred  liis 
stock  interests,  and  ahhough  overtaken  by  re- 
ver.ses,  left  a  large  estate.    Died,  August  22,  1876. 

ALEXANDFJt,  Milton  K.,  pioneer,  was  liorn  in 
Elbert  County,  Ga.,  Jan.  23,  1796;  emigrated 
with  his  father,  in  1804,  to  Tennessee,  and,  while 
still  a  boy,  enli.stedas  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
serving  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson 
until  the  capture  of  Peusacola,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  campaign  against  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida.  In  1823  he  removed  to  Edgar  County, 
111.,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural 
pursuits  at  Paris;  serving  also  as  Postmaster 
there  some  twenty-five  j'ear.s,  and  as  Clerk  of  the 
County  Commissioners"  Court  from  1820  to  '37. 
In  1826  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Coles, 
Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  Illinois 
State  Militia :  in  1830  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  and,  inl832,  took  part  in  the  Black 
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Hawk  War  as  IJriga.lier-Cieiuial  <.f  tlio  .SrcmiJ 
Hrigailo,  Illinois  Vohinleers,  On  tlie  iiicoiition  of 
the  internal  improvement  solieme  in  1837  ho  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  a  member  of  the  first 
H(iarJ  of  Commissioners  of  I'liblic  Works,  serving 
vmtil  the  Po;\rd  was alwlished.    Pied.  July  7,  IWO. 

ALEXAXDl-U,  (Dr.)  William  M.,  pioneer, 
came  to  Southern  Illinois  i)revious  to  the  organi- 
Ziition  of  Union  County  (1818),  and  for  some  time, 
while  practicing  his  profession  as  a  physician, 
ncte<i  as  agent  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town  of 
America,  which  was  located  on  the  Ohio  Kiver, 
on  the  first  high  ground  above  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  beeanio  the  first  county-seat 
of  Alexander  County,  which  was  organized  in 
1810,  and  named  in  his  honor.  In  1820  we  find 
him  a  Representative  in  tlio  Second  General 
A,s.sernl>ly  from  Pope  County,  and  two  years  later 
Representative  from  Alexander  County,  when  he 
l)ecJime  Sjieaker  of  the  House  during  the  scs-sion 
of  the  Third  General  As.sembly.  Later,  he 
removed  to  Kaskaskia,  but  finally  went  South, 
where  lie  died,  though  the  date  and  place  of  In's 
death  are  xmknown. 

ALEXANDER  COUXTY,the  extreme  southern 
county  of  the  State,  being  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Mississipppi,  and  south  and  east  by  the 
Ohio  and  Cache  rivers.  Its  area  is  about  230 
sijuare  miles  and  its  population,  in  1800,  was  10,- 
TiOy.  The  first  American  settlers  wereTeiinessee- 
ans  named  Bird,  who  occupied  the  delta  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Bird's  Point,  which,  at  the  date  of 
the  Civil  War  (1SC1-G5),  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Missouri  shore  opposite  tlio  moutli  of  the  Ohio. 
Other  e:irly  settlers  were  Clark,  Kennedy  and 
Philips  (at  Mounds),  Conyer  and  Terrel  (at  Amer- 
ica), and  Humphreys  (near  Caledonia).  In  ISIS 
Shadrach  Bond  (afterwards  Governor),  John  G. 
Comyges  and  others  entered  a  claim  for  1800  acre.s 
in  the  central  and  northern  jiart  of  the  county, 
and  incorporated  the  "City  and  Bank  of  Cairo." 
The  history  of  this  enterprise  is  interesting.  In 
1818  (on  Comyges'  death)  the  land  reverted  to  the 
Government;  but  i)i  1835  Sidney  Breese,  David  J. 
Baker  and  Miles  A.  Gilbert  re-entered  the  for- 
feited bank  tract  and  the  titU;  thereto  became 
ve.sted  in  the  "Cairo  City  and  Canal  Company," 
which  was  chartered  in  1837,  and,  by  purchase, 
extended  its  holdings  to  10,000  acres.  The 
'county  was  f>rgani7.ed  in  1819;  the  first  county- 
seat  being  America,  which  w;us  incorporated  in 
1820.     Popiikit ion  (1900),  19,384. 

ALEXIAN  imOTHEHS'  HOSPITAL,  lorated 
at  Chicago;  established  in  l.SGO,  and  under  tlie 
management  of  the  .M.-xian  Brothers,  a  mon.astic 


order  of  the  Rum;in  Calhnli,-  Clnirch.  It  was 
originally  opened  in  a  small  frame  building,  but  n 
better  edifice  was  erected  in  1808,  only  to  Ims  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fin;  of  1S71.  The  following 
year,  through  the  aid  of  private  benefactions  and 
an  approi)riation  of  ?18.00n  from  the  Chicago  Re- 
lief and  Aid  Society,  a  larger  and  better  h.ispilal 
was  built.  In  1888  an  addition  was  made,  increa.s- 
ing  the  aci  ommodatiou  to  150  beds.  Only  jroor 
male  patients  are  admitted,  and  those  are  received 
without  reference  (o  nationality  or  i-cligion,  and 
absolutely  without  charge.  The  present  medical 
stalT  (189G)  comprises  fourteen  phy.siciausand  sur- 
geons. In  1895  the  close  appioach  of  an  intra- 
mural transit  lino  having  rendered  the  building 
unfit  for  hospital  puriioses,  a  street  railway  com- 
pany purchased  the  site  and  buildings  for  §250,- 
000  and  a  7iew  location  has  been  selected. 

ALEXIS,  a  village  of  Warion  County,  on  the 
Rock  Island  &  St.  Louis  Di\  ision  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  R;iilway,  12  miles  e;i.st  of 
north  from  Monmouth.  It  has  manufactures  of 
brick,  drain-tile,  pottery  and  agricultural  imiJe- 
ments;  is  also  noted  for  its  Clydesdale  horses. 
Population  (1880),  398;  (1890),  5G2;  (1900),  915. 

ALfiOXqnXS,  a  grouj.  of  Indian  tribes. 
Originally  their  territory  extended  from  about 
latitude  37"  to  53°  north,  and  from  longitude  25' 
east  to  15"  west  of  the  meridifin  of  Washington. 
Branches  of  the  .stock  were  found  byCartierin 
Canada,  by  Smith  in  Virginia,  by  the  Puritans  in 
New  England  and  bj-  Catholic  missionaries  in  the 
great  b.asiu  of  the  Mississijipi.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  five  confederacies  embraced  the 
Illinois  Indians,  who  were  found  within  the 
State  by  the  French  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  country  in  1073.  They  were  heredilar}-  foes 
of  tlie  warlike  Irorjuois,  by  whom  their  territory 
was  repeatedly  invaded.  Be.sides  the  Illinois, 
other  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family  who  origi- 
nally dwelt  within  the  present  limits  of  Illinois, 
were  the  Foxes,  Kickapoos,  Miamis,  Menominees, 
and  Sacs.  Although  nomadic  in  their  mode  of 
life,  and  subsisting  largely  on  the  spoils  of  the 
chase,  the  Algoncjuins  were  to  some  extent  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  cultivated  large  tracts  of  maize. 
"Various  dialects  of  their  language  have  been 
reduced  to  grammatical  rules,  and  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible  is  published  in  their  tongue.  The  entire 
Algonquin  stock  extant  is  estimated  at  al)<>\U 
95,000,  of  whom  some  35,000  are  within  the  Unite  il 
States. 

ALLEN.  Villinm  Joshua,  jurist,  was  Ix.ni 
June  9,  1«2;»,  in  Wilson  County,  Tenn. ;  of  Vir- 
^'inia  ancestry  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.     In  early 
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infancy  lie  ^^as  brougiit  by  his  parents  to  South- 
ern Illinois,  where  his  father,  Willis  Allen,  be- 
came a  Judge  and  member  of  Congress.  After 
reading  law  with  his  father  and  at  the  Louisville 
Law  School,  young  Allen  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  settling  at  Metropolis  and  afterward  (185?!) 
at  liis  old  home,  Marion,  in  Williamson  County. 
In  ISua  he  was  appointed  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Illinois,  but  resigned  in  1859  and  re- 
sumed private  practice  as  partner  of  John  A. 
Ix)gan.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  Circuit 
Judge  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had  died,  but  he 
declined  a  re-election.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  18G2  and  1809,  serv- 
ing in  both  bodies  on  the  Judicial  Committee  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Fi-om  1864  to  1888  he  was  a  delegate  to 
eveiy  Xational  Democratic  Convention,  being 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  187G.  Ho 
has  been  four  times  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and 
twice  elected,  serving  from  18G3  to  ISGo.  Dining 
this  period  he  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  wai 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  1874-7.'),  at  the 
solicitation  of  Governor  Beveridge,  he  underlook 
the  ijrosocution  of  the  leaders  of  a  bloody  "ven- 
detta" which  had  bjoken  out  among  his  former 
neighbors  in  Williamson  County,  and,  by  his  fear- 
less and  impartial  efforts,  brought  the  otTeuders  to 
justice  and  assi.'-le'd  in  restoring  order.  In  1886, 
Judge  Allen  removed  to  Springfield,  and  in  1887 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  succeed 
Judge  Samuel  H.  Treat  (deceased)  as  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Coml  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Illinois.    Died  Jan.  26,  1901. 

ALLEX,  Willis,  a  native  of  Tenne.ssee,  who 
removed  to  Williamson  County,  111.,  in  1829  and 
engaged  in  farming.  In  1834  he  was  chosen 
Sheriff  of  Franldin  County,  in  1838  elected  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Eleventh  General  Assembly, 
and,  in  1844,  became  State  Senator.  In  1841, 
although  not  yet  a  licensed  lawyer,  he  was  chosen 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  old  Third  District, 
and  was  sliortly  afterward  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  in  1844,  a 
member  of  the  Cou.stitutional  Convention  of  1847, 
and  .served  two  terms  in  Congress  (1851-55).  On 
March  2,  1859,  he  was  commissioned  Judge  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  but  died  three 
months  later.  His  son,  AVilliam  Joshua,  sue- 
ceeilcd  him  in  the  latter  oflice. 

ALLEUTOX,  Samuel  Waters,  stock-dealer  and 
c<ii)it:ilist.  M-as  born  of  Pilgrim  ancestry  in 
Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  :May  26,  1829.  His 
youth  was  spent  with  his  father  on  a  farm  in 
Yates  Coinity.  X.  Y..  but  riluml  18.52  he  engaged 


in  the  livc-.^lork  busintw  in  Ccntnil  an.l  Western 
New  York.  In  185G  he  transferred  his  operations 
to  Illinois,  shipping  stock  from  various  points  to 
New  York  City,  fmally  locating  in  Chicago.  lie 
was  one  of  the  earliest  projectors  of  the  Chicago 
Stock- Yards,  later  securing  control  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Stock-Yards,  also  becoming  interested  in 
yards  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City  and 
Omaha.  ?Ir  Allerton  is  one  of  the  fomiders  mid 
a  Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
a  Director  and  stockholder  of  the  Chicago  City 
R^iilway  (the  fir.st  cable  line  in  that  ci(y),  the 
owner  of  an  extensive  area  of  highly  improved 
farming  lands  in  Central  Illinois,  as  ahso  of  largo 
tracts  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  of  valuable 
and  productive  mining  properties  in  the  Black 
Hills.  A  zealous  Republican  in  politics,  he  is  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  measures  of  that  party, 
and,  in  1893,  was  the  unsucccsful  Republican  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  Chicago  in  opposition  to 
Carter  H.  Harrison. 

ALLOUEZ,  Claude  Jean,  sometimes  called 
"The  Apo.stle  of  the  W^est,"'  a  Jesuit  priest,  was 
born  in  France  in  1G20.  He  reached  Quebec  in 
1G.J8,  and  later  explored  the  country  around 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  establishing  the 
mission  of  La  Pointe,  near  where  Ashland,  Wis. , 
now  stands,  in  1GG5,  and  St.  Xavier,  near  Green 
B.ay,  in  1GC9.  He  learned  from  the  Indians  the 
existence  and  direction  of  the  ujiper  Mississippi, 
and  wa,s  the  first  to  communicate  the  informa- 
tion to  the  authorities  at  Montreal,  which  report 
was  the  primary  cause  of  Joliet's  expedition.  lie 
succeeded  Marquette  in  charge  of  the  mi.ssion  at 
Kaskaskia,  on  the  Illinois,  in  1G77,  where  he 
preached  to  eight  tribes.  From  that  date  to  1G90 
he  labored  among  the  aborigines  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.     Died  at  For*;  St.  Joseph,  in  1G90. 

ALLTN,  (Rev.)  Robert,  clcrgj-mau  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Ledyard,  New  Loudon  County, 
Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1817,  being  a  direct  de.scend- 
ant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  Captain  Robert 
Allyn,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
London.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  receiving  his 
early  education  in  a  country  school,  supple- 
mented by  access  to  a  small  ])ublic  library,  from 
which  he  acquired  a  good  degree  of  familiarity 
with  standard  English  writers.  In  1837  he 
entered  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  wliere  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician  and  took  a  high  rank  as  a  linguist 
and  rhetorician,  graduating  in  1841.  He  im- 
mediately eng-aged  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbrahain,  Mas.s., 
and,   in  184G,  was  elected  principal  of  the  school. 
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meanwhile  (1843)  becoming  a  licentiate  of  tlio 
Providence  Conference  of  (heJIethodist  Ejiiscoiial 
Cliurch.  From  1848  to  1854  he  served  as  Princi- 
Iial  of  the  Providence  Conference  Seminary  at 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  when  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Public  Scliools  of  Rhode  Island 
— also  serving  the  same  year  as  a  Visitor  to  West 
Point  llilitary  Academy.  Between  1857  and  1859 
he  filled  the  chair  of  A7icient  Languages  in  the 
State  University  at  Athens,  Ohio,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  of  tliO  AVesleyan  Female 
College  at  Cincinnati,  four  years  later  (1803) 
becoming  President  of  JIcKeudree  College  at 
Lebanon,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  1874. 
That  position  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Southern  Illinoi.s  Normal  Uuivei-sity 
at  Carbondale,  whence  he  retired  in  1893.  Died 
at  Carbondale,  Jan.  7,  1894. 

ALTAMONT, Effingham  County,  is  inter^-ectiug 
point  of  the  Vandalia,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.  W.,  and  Walxash  Railroads, 
being  midway  and  highest  point  between  St. 
Louis  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  was  laid  out  in 
1870.  The  town  is  in  the  center  of  a  grain,  fruit- 
growing ar.d  stock-raising  district ;  has  a  bank, 
two  grain  elevators,  flouring  mill,  tile  works,  a 
large  (sreamei-y,  wagon,  furniture  and  other  fac- 
tories, besides  churches  and  good  schools.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  1,044,  11900),  1,335. 

ALTGELl),  John  Peter,  ex- Judge  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor, was  born  in  Prussia  in  1848,  and  in  boy- 
hood accompanied  his  parents  to  America,  the 
familj'  settling  in  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  10  lie 
enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth 
Ohio  lafantr}-,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
His  legal  education  was  acquired  at  St.  Louis  and 
Savannah,  Mo.,  and  from  1874  to  '78  he  was 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Andrew  County  in  that 
State.  In  1878  lie  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  professional  work.  In  1884  he 
led  the  Democratic  forlorn  hope  as  candidate  for 
Congress  in  a  strong  Republican  Congressional 
district,  and  in  18SG  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  but  resigned 
in  August,  1891.  The  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion of  1893  nominated  him  for  Governor,  and  he 
was  elected  the  following  November,  being  the 
first  foreign-born  citizen  to  hold  that  office  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  and  the  first  Democrat 
elected  since  1852.  In  189C  he  was  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
which  nominated  "William  J.  Bryan  for  Presi- 
dent, and  was  also  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  oflic-e  of  Governor,  but  was  defeiited  by  John 
R.  Tanner,  tlie  Republican  nominee. 


ALTON,  principal  city  in  Madison  Connly 
and  imijortant  commercial  and  nianufactuiing 
point  ou  JIis,sissippi  River,  25  miles  north  of 
St.  Louis;  site  was  first  occupied  as  a^  French 
trading-post  about  1807,  the  town  proper  bcdng 
laid  out  by  Col.  Rufus  Easton  in  1817;  prim-ipiil 
business  houses  are  located  in  the  valley  along 
the  river,  while  the  residence  portion  occujjies 
the  blufTs  overlooking  the  river,  sometimes  rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  250  feet.  Tlie  city  has 
extensive  glass  works  emiiloy'ng  (1900)  4,000 
hands,  flouring  mills,  iron  foundries,  manufac- 
tories of  agricultural  implements,  coal  cars,  min 
ers'  tools,  shoes,  tobacco,  lime,  etc.,  besides 
several  banks,  numerous  churches,  schools,  and 
four  newspapers,  three  of  them  daily.  A  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Elijah  P  Lovejoy,  who 
fell  while  defending  his  press  against  a  pro-.slav- 
ery  mob  in  1837.  was  erected  in  Alton  Cemetery, 
1S9G-7,  at  a  cost  of  830,000,  contribute,!  by  the 
State  and  citizens  of  Alton.  Pojiulation  (1890), 
10,294;  (1900),  14,210. 

ALTON  PEXITF.XTIARY.  The  earliest  pun- 
ishments imposed  upon  jiulilic  olTender.s  in  Illi- 
nois were  by  public  flogging  or  impi-isonment  for 
a  short  time  in  jails  rudely  constructed  of  logs, 
from  which  escape  was  not  difficult  for  a  prisoner 
of  nerve,  strength  and  mental  resource.  The 
inadequacy  of  such  places  of  confinement  was 
soon  perceived,  but  jwpular  antipathy  to  any 
increase  of  taxation  prevented  the  adoption  of 
any  other  policy  until  1837.  A  grant  of  40,000 
acres  of  saline  lands  was  made  to  the  State  by 
Congress,  and  a  considerable  jiortion  of  the  money 
received  from  their  sale  was  approjiriated  to  the 
establishment  of  a  State  penitentiary  at  Alton. 
The  sum  set  apart  proved  insuftlcient.and,  in  1831, 
an  additional  appropriation  of  .?10,000  was  made 
from  the  State  treasury.  In  1803  the  jirison  was 
ready  to  receive  its  first  inmates.  It  was  built  of 
stone  and  had  but  twenty-four  cells.  Additions 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  by  1857  the 
State  determined  upon  building  a  new  peniten- 
tiary, which  was  located  at  Joliot  (see  Xorthrrn 
Peniteniiar)/),  and,  in  1860,  the  last  convicts  were 
trarusferred  thither  from  Alton.  The  Alton  prison 
was  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  "the  Auburn 
plan" — as.sociated  labor  in  silence  bj-  day  and 
separate  confinement  by  night.  The  manage- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  a  "lessee,"  who  fur- 
nished supplies,  employed  guards  and  exercised 
the  general  power,?  of  a  warden  under  the  sujier- 
vision  of  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  State, 
and  who  handled  all  the  products  of  convict 
■labor. 
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ALTON    RIOTS.     (Soo     Lovjon,   KUjah    Par- 

nV..) 

ALTON  A.,  town  of  Knox  Comity,  on  C,  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R,  IC  miles  noitlit-ast  of  Galesbur};;  )ias  an 
cndowRiI  public  libnuy,  electric  light  system, 
cement  sitlowalks,  fonr  churches  and  good  school 
system.     Population  (1900),  C33. 

ALTON  &  SA>'(JAMO\  RAILROAD.  (See 
Chicago  d-  Alton  IhiilroaJ.) 

AMBOY,  city  in  Lee  County  on  Green  River,  at 
junction  of  Illinois  Central  and  C,  B.  &  Q.  Rail- 
roads, 95  miles  south  by  west  from  Chicago;  has 
artesian  water  with  waterworks  and  fire  protec- 
tion, city  park,  two  telephone  systems,  electric 
lights,  railroad  repair  .-^hops,  two  banks,  two 
newspapers,  seven  chnrches,  graded  and  high 
schools;  is  on  line  of  Northern  Illinois  Electric 
Ry.  from  De  Kalb  to  Dixon;  extensive  bridge 
and  iron  works  located  here.     Pop.  (1900),  1,820. 

A>IES,  Edward  Raymond, ^lethodist  Episcopal 
Bishop,  born  at  Ame.sviHo,  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
Slay  30,  1S06;  was  educ;Ued  at  the  Oliio  State 
University,  where  he  joined  the  M.  E.  Church. 
In  182S  ho  left  college  and  became  Princii)al  of 
the  Seminr.ry  at  Lebanon,  III.,  which  afterwards 
became  McKendrce  College.  "While  there  he 
received  a  Hccn.se  to  preach,  and,  after  holding 
various  charges  and  )>ositions  in  the  church,  in- 
cluding membership  in  t!ie  General  Conference 
of  1840,  '4i  and  '53,  in  (ho  latter  year  was  elected 
Bishop,  serving  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  BaUiniore,  April  25.  1879. 

ANDERSON,  Galiiilia,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1832; 
graduated  at  Rochester  University  in  183 1  and  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  180G;  spent 
ten  years  in  Baptist  pastoral  work  at  Jancsville, 
AVis.,  and  at  St.  Louis,  and  seven  as  Professor  in 
Newton  Theological  Institute,  Mass.  From  1873 
to  '80  ho  preached  in  Brooklyn  and  Cliicago;  was 
then  chosen  President  of  tlic  old  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, remaining  eight  years,  when  he  again  he- 
came  a  pastor  at  Salem,  JIass.,  but  soon  after 
assumed  the  Presidency  of  Denison  University, 
Ohio.  On  the  organization  of  the  new  Chicago 
University,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Ilomiletics 
and  Past.iral  Theology,  which  he  now  holds 

ANDERSON,  George  A.,  lawyer  and  Congres.s- 
man,  was  born  in  Botetourt  County,  Va.,  Jlarch 
11,  1853.  Ytlicn  two  years  old  he  was  brouglit  by 
his  parents  to  Hancock  County,  111  lie  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education,  ami,  after  studying 
law  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  settled 
at  Quincy,  HI.,  where  he  began  practice  in  1880. 
Li   1>^«1  he  was   elected   City   Attorney  on   the 


Democr.'itic  ticket,  ami  rr-cl«-'cted  in  I8S5  witlaiut 
opposition.  Tlie  following  year  he  was  the  suc- 
cessful camlidate  of  his  party  for  Congrcss.which 
w;is  his  last  public  service.  Died  at  Quincy, 
Jan.  31,  1890. 

ANDERSON,  James  €.,  legislator,  was  born  in 
Hender.son  County,  III.,  August  1,  1815;  raised  on 
a  farm,  and  after  receiving  a  connuon-scliool 
education,  entered  Monmouth  College,  but  left 
early  in  the  Civil  "War  to  enlist  in  the  Twentietli 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  whicli  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant.  After  the  war  iie 
served  ten  years  as  Slieriff  of  Henderson  Comity, 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  General 
Assemlily  in  1888,  '90,  '93  and  '90,  and  served  on 
the  Republican  "steering  committee"  during  the 
session  of  1893.  Ho  also  served  as  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate  for  tlio  session  of  1895,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1890,     Ilis  home  is  at  Decorra. 

ANDERSON,  Stinson  IL,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, was  bom  in  Sumner  County,  Tenu.,  in  1800; 
came  to  Jefferson  County,  111.,  in  his  youth,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  began  to  devote  his  jitteution  to 
bi-eeding  lino  stock;  served  in  the  Black  }I,iwk 
"War  as  a  Lieutenant  in  1832,  and  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly,  being  re-elected  in  1834.  In 
1838  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the 
ticket  with  Gov.  Thomas  Carliu,  and  soon  after 
the  close  of  his  term  entered  the  United  States 
Army  as  Captain  of  Dragoons,  in  this  cajjacitj- 
taking  part  in  tlie  Semino'e  War  in  Florida. 
Still  later  he  served  under  President  Polk  as 
United  States  Marshal  for  Illinois,  and  al.so  held 
the  position  of  "Warden  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  Alton  for  several  years.  Died, September,  1857. — 
William  B.  (Anderson),  .son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  III.,  April  30,  1830; 
attended  the  common  .schools  and  later  studied 
surveying,  being  elected  Smveyor  of  Jefferson 
County,  in  1851.  He  studied  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1858,  but  never  practiced,  pre- 
ferring the  more  quiet  life  of  a  farmer.  In  1850 
ho  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  re-elected  in  1858.  In  1801  he 
entered  tlie  volunteer  service  as  a  private,  w;is 
promolc'l  through  the  grades  of  Captain  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  a  Colonelcy,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  was  brevelted  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. In  1808  he  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential 
Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  was  a  n)oml(cr 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1800-70, 
and,  in  1871,  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen.ate,  to 
fill  a  vacmcv.   Li  1S74  he  waselected  toth.'  Koity- 
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fourth  Congress  on  tin'  l>einoL);itic  lickcl.  In 
1893  General  Anderson  was  aiipoiiitcil  \<y  I'lesi- 
dent  Cleveland  Pension  Agent  for  Illinois,  con- 
tinuing in  that  position  four  years,  when  he 
retired  to  private  life. 

AMUJIS,  Rev.  Keultcn,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Rutland,  Jeffer.son  Covmty, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  2i>,  1824;  early  came  to  Fulton 
County,  111.,  and  spent  three  years  (184t-t7)  as  a 
student  at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  but 
graduated  at  McKendiee  College,  Lebanon,  in 
I)S4!t;  taught  for  a  time  at  Greenfield,  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry,  and,  in  18.j0,  founded  the  Illi- 
nois AVesleyau  University  at  Bloomington,  of 
which  he  became  a  Professor;  later  re-entered 
the  niiuistry  and  held  charges  at  Beardstown, 
Decatur,  Quincj-,  Springfield  and  Bloomington, 
meauwliile  for  a  time  being  President  of  Illinois 
Conference  Female  College  at  Jacksonville,  and 
temporary  President  of  Quincy  College.  In  1807 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Indiana  Conference  and 
statione<l  at  Evansville  a)id  Indianapolis;  from 
1873  to  "!■')  was  President  of  Indiana  Asbiny  Uni- 
versity at  Greencastle.  Died  at  Indiaiuipolis, 
Jan.  17,  1S6!7. 

AXXA,  a  city  in  Union  County,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Kailroad,  30  miles  from  Cairo;  is  center 
of  extensive  fruit  and  vegotabln-growing  district, 
and  largest  shippingjioint  for  these  commodities 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad.  It  has  an  ice 
plant,  pottery  and  lime  manufactories,  two  banks 
and  two  new.spapers.  The  Southern  (III.)  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  is  located  here.  Population 
(li?90),  ^.-'O.-),  (lOUO),  'J,C18;  (est.  1004),  3,000. 

AXTIIONY,  Elliott,  jurist,  was  born  of  Xew 
Kugland  Quaker  ancestry  at  SpalTord,  Onondaga 
County.  X.  Y.,  June  10,  1827;  was  related  on 
the  maternal  side  to  the  Chases  and  Phelps  (dis- 
tinguished lawyers)  of  Vermont.  His  earlj-  years 
were  spent  in  labor  on  a  farm,  but  after  a  course 
of  preparatory  study  at  Cortland  Academy,  in 
18-17  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in  Hamilton 
College  at  Clinton,  graduating  with  honors  in 
1850.  The  next  year  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
at  the  s;ime  time  giving  instruction  in  an  Acad- 
emy at  Clinton,  where  he  had  President  Cleve- 
land i\s  one  of  his  pupils.  After  admission  to  the 
Kir  at  Oswego,  in  1851,  he  removed  ^Vest,  stop- 
ping for  a  time  at  Sterling,  111.,  but  the  following 
year  loi-ated  in  Chicago.  Here  he  compiled  "A 
Digest  of  Illinois  Reports" ;  in  1858  was  elected 
City  Attorney,  and,  in  18G3.  became  solicitor  of 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  (no"'  the 
Cliic;\go  t^  Northwestern).  Judge  Anthony 
served  in  two  State  Constitutional  Conventions — 


(lio.-;e  of  18G2  and  180!»  70— being  chairuKin  of  the 
t^ommittec  on  Executive  Depart mcMi  .ind  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Committee  on  Judiciary  in  the  latter. 
lie  was  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention of  18S0,  and  was  the  same  year  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cliicago,  and  was 
re-elected  in  188G,  retiring  in  1892,  after  wliich  b-^ 
resumed  the  practi(!e  of  his  profession,  being 
cliieCy  employed  as  consulting  coun.^.;l.  Judge 
Anthony  was  one  of  t)ie  founders  and  inc.orpo- 
rators  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  and  a  member 
of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library;  al.so  served  as  President  of  the 
State  Bar  Association  (1804-05),  and  delivered 
several  important  historical  addresses  before  that 
body.  His  other  mo.st  important  productions 
are  volumes  on  "The  Constitutional  History  of 
Illinois,"  "The  Story  of  the  Empire  State"  and 
"Sanitation  and  Navigation."  Near  the  close  of 
his  last  term  upon  the  bench,  lie  spent  .several 
months  in  an  extended  tour  through  the  piinci- 
l)al  countries  of  Eurojie.  His  death  occurred, 
after  a  protracted  illness,  at  his  home  at  Evans- 
ton,  Feb.  24,  1808. 

AATI-MvBUASKA  EUlTOltlAL  CO.NVKX- 
TIOX,  a  political  body,  which  convened  at 
Decatur,  Feb.  22,  1850,  pursuant  to  the  suggestion 
of  "The  Morgan  Journal,''  then  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Jack.sonville,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating a  policy  in  opp.isilion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Twelve  editors 
were  in  attendance,  as  follows:  Charles  II.  Kay 
of  "The  Chicago  Tribune";  V.  Y.  Ralston  of 
"The  Quincy  Whig";  O.  P.  Wliarton  of  "The 
Rock  Island  Advertiser";  T.  J.  Pickett  of  "The 
Peoria  Republican";  George  Schneider  of  "Tl>.o 
Chicago  Staats  Zeitung" ;  Charles  Faxon  of  "The 
Princeton  Post";  A.  N.  Ford  of  "The  Lacon  Ga- 
zette"; B.  F.  Shaw  of  "The  Dixon  Telegraph";  E. 
C.  Daugherty  of  "The  Rockford  Register" ;  E.  AV. 
Blaisdell  of  "The  Rockford  Gazette";  W.  J. 
Usrey  of  "The  Decatur  Chronicle";  and  Paul 
Selby  of  "The  JaclKOnvillc  Journal."  Paul  Selby 
was  chosen  Chairman  and  AV.  J.  Usrey,  Secre- 
tarj-.  The  convention  adopted  a  platform  and 
recommended  the  calling  of  a  State  convention 
at  Bloomington  on  Jlay  29,  following,  appointing 
the  following  State  Central  Committee  to  take  the 
matter  in  charge:  AV.  B.  Ogden,  Chicago;  S.  M. 
Church.  Rockford;  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  Joliet;  T.  J 
Pickett,  Peoria;  E.  A.  Dudley,  Quincy;  AViliiam 
H.  Hcvndon,  Springfield;  Ti.  J.  Oglesby,  D.n-a- 
tur;  Joseph  Gillespie,  Edwardsville:  D.  L.  Phil- 
lips, Jotu'slioro;  and  Ira  O.  AVilkin.son  and 
Gustavus  Koerner  for  the  State-at-largc.     Abra- 
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hjim  Lincoln  was  present  and  parlicipateil  in  the 
(-on-sti tuitions  of  the  committees.  All  of  these 
.vervcJ  except  Messrs.  Ogden,  Oglesby  and  ICoer- 
ner.  the  two  former  declining  on  account  of  ab- 
.^■nco  from  the  State.  Ogden  was  succeeded  by 
the  late  Dr.  John  Evans,  afterwards  Territorial 
Governor  of  Colorado,  and  Oglesby  by  Col.  Isaac 
<".  Purjh  of  DecAtur.  (Si'e  Bloomnititon  Conven- 
tion of  j.sm:.) 

Al'i'LE  KIVKU,  a  village  of  Jo  Daviess 
County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad,  21  miles 
e;vst-nortl least  from  Galena.  Population  (1880), 
taO;  (l!Si)0),  573;  (1900).  576. 

Al'l'LIXtiTOX,  (Maj.)  Zciias,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Proonie  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  34,  1815;  in  1837 
emigrated  to  Ogle  County,  111.,  where  he  fol- 
l.iwed  successively  the  occupations  of  farmer, 
lilacksmith,  carpenter  and  merchant,  finally 
Ix-ooniing  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Polo.  Here 
he  beciime  wealthy,  but  lost  much  of  his  property 
in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1857.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and,  during  the 
Rv^ion  of  1859,  was  one  of  the  members  of  that 
lK>Jy  appointed  to  investigate  the  "canal  scrip 
fraud"  (which  see),  and  two  years  later  was  one  of 
the  e:irnest  supporters  of  the  Government  in  its 
preparation  for  the  War  of  the  Hebellion.  The 
l:Uter  year  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Seventh 
Illinois  Cavalry,  of  whicli  he  was  commissioned 
Major,  being  .some  time  in  command  at  Bird's 
Point,  and  later  rendering  important  service  to 
(uncial  Pope  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10. 
He  was  killed  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  May  8,  1SC2, 
wliilf.  obeying  an  order  to  charge  upon  a  baud  of 
rcW-ls  concealed  in  a  wood. 

ArPOHTIONMEXT,  amodeof  distribution  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  into  Districts  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  Congress,  which  will  be  treated  under 
separate  heads: 

Lf.cjisl.^tive.— The  fir.st  legislative  apportion- 
ment was  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of 
I'^l'i.  That  instrument  vested  the  Legislature 
with  j)owcr  to  divide  the  State  as  follows:  To 
T.-ato  districts  for  the  election  of  Representatives 
not  less  than  twenty  seven  nor  more  than  tliirty- 
"is  in  number,  until  tlie  population  of  the  State 
•hould  amount  to  100,000;  and  to  create  scna- 
t'ri.tl  districts,  in  number  not  less  than  one-third 
nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  repre.sentative  dis- 
Irn  1h  at  the  time  of  organization. 

The  schedule  appended  to  the  first  Constitution 
^■"iitaine'l  the  fii-st  legal  apportionment  of  Sona- 
^"n>  and  Kepresentative.s.  The  first  fifteen 
**iilies  were    allowed    fourteen    Senators    and 


twenty-nine  Heprcscntatives.  Ivicli  county 
formed  a  distinct  legislative  district  for  rt'i.re- 
scntatiou  in  the  lower  hou.se,  with  the  number  of 
members  for  each  varying  from  one  to  three; 
while  Johnson  and  Frankliji  were  combined  in 
one  Senatorial  district,  the  other  counties  Ixiing 
entitled  to  one  Senator  each.  Later  apportion- 
ments were  made  in  1821,  '26,  '31,  '36,  '41  and  '47. 
Before  an  election  was  held  under  the  last,  how- 
evci-,  the  Constitution  of  1818  went  into  effect, 
and  considerable  changes  were  clToctod  in  this 
regard.  The  number  of  Senators  was  fixed  at 
twenty-five  and  of  Representatives  at  .soveuty- 
five,  until  the  entire  population  should  equal 
1,000,000,  when  five  members  of  the  House  wore 
added  and  five  additional  mcmlx^rs  for  each  500,- 
000  increase  in  population  mitil  the  wholn  num- 
ber of  Representatives  reached  100.  Tliereafter 
the  number  was  neither  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished, but  apportioned  among  the  several  coun- 
ties according  to  the  number  of  white  inhabit- 
ants. Should  it  be  found  neces.s.'ir>',  a  single 
district  might  be  formed  out  of  two  or  more 
comiti&s. 

The  Con.'^titution  of  1818  established  fifty-four 
Representative  and  twenty-five  Senatorial  dis- 
tricts. By  the  apportionment  law  of  1854,  the. 
numlterof  the  former  w.os  increased  to  fifty-eight, 
and,  in  18G1,  to  sixty-one.  The  mnnber  of  Sen- 
atorial districts  remained  imchangcd,  but  their 
geographical  limits  varied  under  each  act,  while 
the  number  of  members  from  Representative 
districts  varied  according  to  population. 

The  Constitution  of  1870  provided  for  an  im- 
mediate reapportionment  (suUseqiicnt  to  its 
adoption)  by  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of 
State  ujKjn  the  basis  of  the  United  States  Census 
of  1870.  Under  the  apportionment  thus  made, 
as  prescrilied  by  the  schedule,  the  State  was 
divided  into  twenty  five  Senatorial  districts  (each 
electing  two  Senators)  and  ninety-seven  Repre- 
sentative districts,  with  an  aggregate  of  177  mem- 
bers varying  from  one  to  ten  for  the  seventi 
districts,  according  to  |X)pulation.  This  airange- 
mcnt  continued  in  force  for  only  one  I/Cgislature 
— that  chosen  in  1870. 

In  1872  this  Legislature  proceeded  to  reappor- 
tion the  State  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
"minority  representation,"  wliich  had  been  .sub- 
mitUxl  as  an  independent  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion iind  adopted  on  a  scparato  vole.  This 
provided  for  apportioning  the  SUktc  into  fifty -one 
districts,  each  being  entitled  to  one  Senator  and 
three  Representatives.  The  ratio  of  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  liousc  was  ascertained  by  divid- 
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iiig  tho  eutiro  popuUilion  by  1 M  and  each  couiit}- 
io  bo  allowed  ono  Kejirosciitiitive,  provided  its 
fwpulaliou  re.:iclied  tliree-fif tlis  of  tho  ratio ;  coun- 
ties having  a  population  ccjuivaleiit  to  one  and 
tbree-lifths  times  the  ralki  were  entitled  to  two 
Eepreaentatives;  while  each  county  with  a  larger 
population  was  entitled  to  ono  additional  Kepre- 
sentative  for  aich  time  the  full  ratio  was  repeated 
in  (ho  nitmlior  of  inhabitants.  Apportionments 
were  made  on  this  principle  in  1872,  '83  and  '93.  • 
Members  of  tho  lower  hini5o  are  elected  bienni- 
ally; Scnator.s  for  four  year.s,  tliosc  in  odd  and 
even  districts  l>eing  cho.seu  at  each  alternate 
legislative  election.  The  election  of  Senators  for 
the  even  (numl)ored)  districts  takes  place  at  the 
hamo  time  with  that  of  Governor  and  other  State 
officers,  and  that  for  the  odd  <listricts  at  the  inter- 
mediate ixjriods. 

CoNGREBSlONAL. — For  the  first  fourteen  year.s 
of  the  State's  lustory,  Illinois  constituted  but  one 
Congressional  district.  Tho  census  of  1830  show- 
ing suiBciciit  j>opulation,  the  Legislature  of  1831 
(by  act,  approved  Feb.  13)  divided  the  SUite  into 
three  districts,  the  first  election  under  this  law 
being  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1833. 
At  that  time  Illinois  comprised  fifty-fi.ve  coun- 
ties, which  were  apijortioned  among  the  districts 
as  follows:  First  —  Gallatin,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Alexander,  'Union,  Jackson,  Franklin,  Perry, 
Eandolph,  Monroe,  Washingiou,  St.  Clair,  Clin- 
ton, Bond,  Madison,  Macoupin;  Second — White, 
Hamilton,  Jeft'erson,  Wayne,  Edwards,  Wabash, 
Clay,  JIarion,  Lawrence,  Fayette,  Montgomery, 
Shelby,  Vermilion,  Edgar,  Coles,  Chirk,  Craw- 
ford; Third  —  Greene,  Morg-an,  Sangamon, 
Macon,  Tazewell,  McLean,  Cook,  Henry,  La 
Sallo,  IHitnam,  Peoria,  Knox,  Jo  Da-v  iess,  Mercer, 
McDonough,  A\^arren,  Fulton,  Hancock,  Pike, 
Schuyler,  Adams,  Calhoun. 

The  re3pix>rtioument  following  the  census  of 
1840  was  made  by  Act  of  Marcli  1,  1843,  and  tho 
first  election  of  Representulives  thereunder 
occurred  on  the  lir.sfc  Jlonday  of  the  following 
August.  Fort\-on6  new  counties  had  been  cre- 
ated (making  ninety-six  in  all)  and  the  number 
of  districts  was  increased  to  seven  as  follows: 
First  —  Alexander,  Union,  Jackson,  Monroe, 
Perry,  Randolph,  St.  Clair,  Bond,  Washington, 
Madison;  Ser'ond  —  Johnson,  Pope,  Hardin, 
Willifimson,  Gallatin,  Franklin,  White,  Wayne, 
Plamilton,  Wabrvsh,  Jlassac,  Jefferson,  Edwards, 
Marion;  Tliird  —  Lawrence,  Richland.  Jasper, 
Fayette,  Crawford,  Effingham.  Christian,  ]\lont- 
gomery,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  Coles,  Clark,  Clay, 
Edgar,   Pi.att,  Macon,   De  Witt;     Fourth— Lake, 


McHenry,  Uoonc,  Cook,  Kane,  Ho  Kalb,  Iiu  Pa,'.;c. 
Kendall,  Will,  Grundy,  Im  Salle,  Iroquois, 
Livingston,  Ch;impaign,  Vermilion,  McLean, 
Bureau;  Fifth  — Greene,  Jersey,  Calhoun,  Pike, 
Adams,  JIarquette  (a  part  of  Adams  never  fully 
organized).  Brown,  Schuyler,  Fulton  Peoria. 
Macoupin;  Sixth  —  Jo  Davic.ss,  Stephenson, 
Winnebago,  Carroll,  Ogle,  Whiteside,  Henry, 
Lee,  Rock  Island,  Stark,  Mercer,  iJender.son, 
Warren,  ICnox,  IMcDonough,  Hancock;  Seventh 
— Putnam,  Manshall,  Woodford,  Cass,  Tazewell, 
Mason,  ]\Ienard,  Scott,  Jlorgan,  Logan,  Sangamon. 

The  next  Congres.sional  apportionment  (August 
23,  1853)  divided  the  State  into  nine  districts,  as 
follows— tho  first  election  under  it  being  held  tlie 
following  November:  First  — Lake,  McIIenrj-, 
Boone,  Winnebago,  Stephenson,  Jo  Daviess,  Car- 
roll, Ogle;  Second  —  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  Do 
Kalb,  Lee,  Wliiteside,  Rock  Island;  Third  — 
Will,  Kendall,  Grundy,  Livingston,  La  Salle. 
Putnam,  Bureau,  Vermilion,  Iroquois,  Cham- 
paign, McLean,  De  Witt;  Fourth  —  Fulton, 
Peoria,  Knox,  Henry,  Stark,  Warren,  Mercer, 
Marshall,  JIason,  Woo.iford,  Tazewell;  Fifth 
— Adams,  Calljoun,  Brown,  Schuyler,  Pike,  JIc- 
Donough,  Hancock,  Henderson;  Sixth — Morgan, 
Scott,  Sangamon,  Greene,  Macou])in,  Montgom- 
ery, Shelby,  Christian,  Cass,  Menard,  Jersey ; 
Seventh — Logan,  Macon,  Piatt.  Coles,  Edgar, 
Moultrie,  Cumberland,  Crawford,  Clark,  Efiing- 
ham,  Jasper,  Clay,  Lawrence,  Richland,  Fayette; 
Eighth  —  Randolph,  Jfonroe,  St.  Clair,  Bond, 
Madison,  Clinton,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Mar- 
ion; Ninth — Alexander,  Pulaski,  Jlassac,  Union, 
Johnson,  Pope,  Hardin,  Gallatin,  Saline,  Jack- 
son, Perry,  Franklin,  Williamson,  Hamilton, 
Edwards,  White,  Wayne,  Wabash. 

The  census  of  :.Scb  showed  that  Illinois  was 
entitled  to  fourteen  Representatives,  but  through 
an  error  the  apportionment  law  of  April  34,  18G1, 
created  only  tliirtcen  districts.  This  was  com- 
pensated for  by  providing  for  the  election  of  one 
Congressman  for  the  State-at- large.  The  districts 
were  as  follows:  First — Cook.  Lake;  Second — 
JIcHenry,  Boone,  Winnebago,  De  Kalb,  and 
Kane;  Third — Jo  Daviess,  Stephenson,  While- 
side,  Carroll,  Ogle,  Lee;  Fourth— Adam.s,  Han- 
cock, Warren,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Rock  Island ; 
Fifth— Peoria,  Knox,  Stark,  Marshall,  Putnam, 
Bureau.  Henry;  Sixth— La  Salle,  Grundy,  Ken- 
dall, Du  Page,  Will,  Kankakee;  Seventh  — 
Macon,  Piatt,  Champaign,'  Douglas,  Moultrie, 
Cumberland,  Vermilion,  Coles,  Edgar,  Irocpiois, 
Ford;  Eighth— Sangamon,  Lognn,  De  Witt,  Mc- 
Lean, Tazewell,  Woodford,  Livingston;    Ninth— 
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Fulton,  Mason,  Jlenard,  Cass,  I'ike,  McDouous'i, 
Schuyler,  Brown;  Tenth  —  Bond,  Morgan,  Cal- 
houn, Macoupin,  Scott,  Jersey,  Greene,  Christian, 
Montgomery,  Shelby;  Eleventh  —  Marion,  Fay- 
ette, Richland,  Jasper,  Clay,  Clark,  Crawford, 
Franklin,  Lawrence,  Iliiinilton,  Effingham, 
Wayne,  Jefferson;  Twelfth— St.  CLair,  Madison, 
Clinton,  Monroe,  Washington,  R<iudoli)li: 
Thirteenth — Aloxander,  Pulaski,  Union,  Ferry, 
Johnson,  Williamson,  Jackson,  Jtassac,  Fojir, 
Hardin,  Gallatin,  Saline,  Wliite,  Edwards, 
AVabash. 

The  next  reapportionment  was  made  July  1, 
1873.  The  Act  created  nineteen  districts,  as  fol- 
lows: First — The  first  seven  wards  in  Chicago 
and  thirteen  towns  in  Cook  Coimty,  with  the 
countj'  of  Du  Page;  Second — Wards  Eighth  to 
Fifteenth  (inclusive)  in  Chicago;  Third— Wards 
Sixteenth  to  Twenties  h  in  Chicago,  the  remainder 
of  Cook  County,  and  Lake  County;  Fourth — 
Kane,  Dc  iralb,  JlcIIenr}',  Bv,one.  and  Winne- 
liago;  Fifth — Jo  Daviess,  Stcj>henson,  Carroll, 
Ogle,  Whiteside;  Sixth  — Henry,  Rock  Island, 
Putnam,  Bureau,  Lee;  Seventh — La  Salle,  Ken- 
dall, Grundy,  Will;  Eightli — Kankakee,  Iroquois, 
Ford,  Mor.shall,  Livingston,  Woodford;  Ninth— 
Stiirk,  Peoria,  Knox,  Fulton;  Tenth  —  Mercer, 
Henderson,  Warren,  McDonough,  Hancock, 
Schuyler;  Eleventh  —  Adams,  Brown,  Calhoun, 
Greene,  Pike,  Jersey;  Twelfth— Scott,  Morgan, 
Menard,  Sangamon,  Cass,  Cliristian;  Thirteenth — 
Mason,  Tazewell,  McLean,  Logan,  Dc  Witt;  Four- 
teenth— Macon,  Piatt,  Clianipaign,  Douglas.  Coles, 
Vermilion;  Fifteenth- Edgar,  Clark,  Cuniljcr- 
land,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  Eflingham,  Lawrence, 
Jasper,  Crawford ;  Sixteenth  —  Montgomery, 
Fayette,  Washington,  Bond,  Clinton,  Marion, 
Clay;  Seventeenth  —  Macoupin,  Madison,  St. 
Clair,  Monroe;  Eighteenth  —  Randolph,  Perry, 
Jackson,  Union,  Johnson,  Williamson,  Alex- 
ander, Pope,  Massac,  Pulaski;  Nineteenth — 
Richland,  AVayne,  Edwards,  White,  AVabash, 
Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Hamilton. 

In  1883  (by  Act  of  April  20)  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts was  increased  to  twenty,  and  the  bound- 
aries determined  as  follows:  First — AA'ards  First 
to  Fourth  (inclusive)  in  Chicago  and  thirteen 
towns  in  Cook  County;  Second — AVards  5tli  to 
7t)i  and  part  of  8th  in  Chicago;  Tliird— AVards 
0th  to  14th  and  part  of  8th  in  Chicago;  Fourth 
— Tlie  remainder  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  of 
the  county  of  Cook;  Fifth  —  Lake,  McHcnry, 
Boone,  Kane,  and  Do  ICalb;  Sixth — AVinncbago, 
Stephenson.    Jo     Daviess,     Ogle,     and    Carroll; 


Seventh  — Leo,  AVhitesidc,  Ilonry,  Bureau,  Put- 
nam; Eighth — l^a  Salle,  Kendall,  Grundy,  Du 
Page,  and  Will;  Ninth  —  Kankakee,  Iroquois, 
Ford,  Living.ston.  AVoodford,  Mai-shall;  Tenth— 
Peoria,  Knox,  Stark,  Fulton;  li!levonth— l^x-k 
Island,  Mercer,  Henderson,  AVarren,  llancoi^k. 
McDonough,  .Schuyler;  Twelfth — Cass,  Brown, 
Adams,  Pike,  Scott,  Greene,  Calhoim.  Jer.sey; 
Thirteenth  —  Tazewell,  Mason,  Menard.  Saiig:!- 
mon,  Morgan,  Christian;  Fourteenth  —  McLe;in, 
Do  Witt.  Piatt,  Macon,  Log-an;  Fifteenth  — 
Coles,  Edgar,  Doughis,  A'^ermilion,  Champaign; 
Sixteenth  —  Cumberland,  Clark,  Ja-sper,  Clay, 
Crawford,  Richland,  Lawrence,  AVayne,  Rdwards, 
AVabash;  Seventeenth  —  Macoupin,  Montgomery, 
Moultrie,  Shelby,  Effingham.  Fayette;  Eight- 
eenth—Bond, M'adi.son,  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  Wash- 
ington; Nineteenth  —  Marion,  Clinton  Jefler.sou, 
Saline,  Fiaidrlin,  Hamilton,  AVhite.  Gallatin.  Har- 
din; Twentieth  —  Perry,  l^;uidolph,  Jack.son. 
Union,  AVillianison,  Johnson,  Alexander,  Pope, 
Pulaski,  Ma.ssac. 

The  census  of  1800  .showed  the  State  to  be  entit- 
led to  twenty-two  Repressntal  iv&s.  No  re^p- 
portionmcut,  however,  was  made  until  June, 
1893,  two  members  from  the  Stat(5-at-large  being 
elected  in  1893.  The  existing  twenty-two  Con- 
gressional di.stricts  are  as  follows:  The  first 
seven  districts  comprise  the  counties  of  Cook  and 
I-^alve,  the  latter  lying  wholly  in  the  Seventh  dis- 
trict; Eighth  —  MclTenry,  De  Kalb,  Kane,  Du 
Page,  Kendall,  Grundy;  Ninth  —  Boone,  Winne- 
bago, Stephenson,  Jo  Daviess,  Carroll,  Ogle,  Lee; 
Tenth — AVhiteside,  Rock  Island,  Mercer,  Henry, 
Stark,  Knox;  Eleventh  —  Bureau,  La  Salle, 
Living.ston,  AVoodford;  Twelfth- Will,  Kanka- 
kee, Iroquois,  Vermilion;  Thirteenth — Foril.  Mc- 
Lean, DcWitt,  Piatt,  Champaign,  Douglas;  Four- 
teenth —  Putnam,  Marshall,  Peoria,  Fidton, 
Tazewell,  Mason;  Fifteenth— Henderson,  War- 
ren, Hancock,  McDonough,  Adams,  Bro\vi], 
Schuyler;  Sixteenth  —  Cas.s,  Morgan,  Scott, 
Pike,  Greene,  Macoupin,  Calhoun,  Jersey; 
Seventeenth — Jlenard,  Logan,  Sangamon.  Macon, 
Christian;  Eighteenth— Madison,  Montgomery, 
Bond,  Fayette,  Shelby,  Moultrie;  Nineteenth- 
Coles,  Edgar,  Clark,  Cumberland,  Efiingliam, 
Ja.sper,  Crawford,  Richland,  Lawrence;  Twenti- 
eth—  Clay,  Jeffer.son,  AVayne,  Hamilton,  Ed- 
wards, AVabash,  Fnmklin,  White,  Gallatin. 
Hardin;  Twenty-first — JIarion,  Clinton,  AVasli- 
ington,  St.  Clair.  Blonroe,  .Randolph,  P(!rry; 
Twenty-second  —  Jackson,  Union,  Alexander, 
Pulaski,  Johnson,  AVilliamson,  Saline,  Poi>o, 
Ma-ssac.     (See  k\so  Represented ii-rs  i>'   Conrjrcss.) 
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ARCHER,  William  I!.,  i.ioncor,  was  boni  in 
"Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  17'J,!,  und  l:iken  to  Ken- 
tucky at  an  early  <l;iy,  where  he  reniaini^d  until 
1817,  when  liis  fiimily  removed  to  Illinois,  linally 
settliug  in  what  is  now  Clark  County.  Although 
pursuing  the  avocation  of  a  farmer,  he  Ixicamo 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  On  the  organization  of 
Clark  County  in  1810,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
County  find  Pirfuit  Clerk,  resigning  the  former 
office  in  1830  and  the  latter  in  1822.  In  182-J  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
As.sembly,  and  two  jivirs  later  to'  the  .State 
Senate,  serving  continuously  in  the  latter  eight 
years.  He  was  thus  a  Senator  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Black  Ilawk  War  (1833),  in  which  he 
«cr\'ed  as  a  Cajitain  of  militia.  In  1834  ho  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor; 
>vas  aj)pointed  by  Governor  Duncan,  in  1635,  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Illinois  &  Jlichigan  Canal;  in  1838  was 
returned  a  second  time  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  re  elected  in  1840  and  '40  to  the 
same  body.  Two  years  later  (1848)  he  was  again 
elected  Circuit  Clerk,  remaining  until  IS.ia,  and 
in  ISol  was  an  Anti-Ncliraska  Whig  candidate 
for  Congress  in  opposition  to  James  G.  Allen. 
Although  Allen  received  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion. Archer  contested  his  right  to  the  .seat,  with 
the  result  that  Congress  declared  the  seat  vacant 
and  referred  the  question  back  to  the  people.  In 
A  new  election  held  in  Augu.st,  1850,  Archer  w-as 
<lefeated  and  Allen  elected.  He  held  no  public 
office  of  imrKirtanco  after  this  date,  but  in  185G 
was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Kepublican  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  body  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  zealous  friend  and  admirer  he  was,  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
active  promoters  of  various  railroad  enterprises 
m  that  section  of  the  State,  especially  the  old 
diicago  &  Vincennes  Road,  the  first  projected 
southward  from  the  City  of  Chicago.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  was 
the  moans  of  giving  his  name  to  Art^her  Avenue, 
a  somewhat  fanious  thoroughfare  in  Chiciigo. 
fle  was  of  tall  stature  and  great  energy  of  char- 
acter, with  a  tendency  to  enthusiasm  that  Coni- 
munic;it<!d  itself  to  others.  A  local  hi.slury  has 
said  of  him  that  "he  did  more  for  Clark  County 
than  any  man  in  hLs  day  or  since,"  although  "no 
consideration,  pecuniary  or  otherwi.se,  wa-s  over 
given  him  for  his  services."  Colonel  Archer  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Marshall,  the  county-seat 
of  Clark  County,  Governor  Duncan  being  a.s.soci- 


atcd  wilb  him  in  tlic  owncr.<liiji  of  tln>  land  on 
whictli  the  town  wius  laid  out.  His  dciith  oc- 
curred in  Clark  County,  August  9,  1870,  at  the 
ago  of  78  years. 

AUCOLA, incorporated  city  in  Douglas  Coimty. 
158  miles  south  of  Cliicago,  at  junction  of  lUiiiois 
Central  and  Terre  Haute  branch  Vandalia  liail- 
road;  is  center  of  largest  broom-corn  producing 
region  in  the  world;  has  city  wntprwo!-k>.i.  wUh 
efiiuiont  volunteer  fire  department,  electric  lights. 
toleiihone  system,  grain  elevators  and  brooin- 
corn  warehouses,  two  hanks,  threo  newspapers, 
nine  cluu-ches,  library  building  and  excellent  free 
school  system.     Pop.  (1890;,  1,733;  (19o0),  1,99.0. 

AKKNZ,  Francis  A.,  pioneer,  was  born  at 
Blankenberg,  in  the  Province  of  the  Hhein. 
Prussia,  Oct.  31,  1800;  obtained  a  good  education 
and,  while  a  young  man,  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  his  native  country.  In  1827  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and,  after  spending  two 
years  in  Kentucky,  in  1829  went  to  Galena,  whert- 
he  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  the  lead 
trade.  He  took  an  earlj-  opportunity  to  become 
naturalized,  and  coming  to  Beardstown  a  few 
months  later,  went  into  merchandising  and  real 
estate;  also  became  a  contractor  for  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  State  troops  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  Beardstown  being  at  the  time  a  rendezvous 
r.nd  shipi)ing  point.  In  1834  he  began  the  ])ubli- 
cation  of  "The  Beardstown  Chronicle  and  Illinois 
Bounty  Land  Register,"  and  was  the  projector  of 
the  Beard.stown  &  Sangamon  Canal,  extending 
from  the  Illinois  River  at  Beard.stown  to  Millers 
Ferry  on  the  Sangamon,  for  which  lie  secured  a 
special  charter  from  the  Legislature  in  1630.  He 
had  a  survej-  of  the  line  made,  but  the  hard  times 
prevented  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  it  was 
finally  abandoned.  Retiring  from  the  mercantile 
business  in  1835,  he  located  on  a  farm  six  miles 
southeast  of  Beardstown,  but  in  1839  removed  to 
a  tract  of  land  near  t)ie  Morgan  County  line 
which  he  had  bought  in  1833,  and  on  which  the 
present  village  of  Arenz^  ille  now  stands.  This 
became  the  center  of  a  thrifty  agricultural  com- 
nmuity  composed  largely  of  Germans,  among 
whom  be  exerci.sed  a  large  influence.  Resuming 
the  mercantile  bu.siness  here,  he  continued  it 
until  about  1853,  when  ho  sold  out  a  considerabl.- 
j)avt  of  his  possessions.  An  ardent  Whig,  ho  was 
elected  as  such  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Four- 
teenth General  Assembly  (18.14)  from  Morgan 
Count3',  and  during  the  following  session  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  by  wliich 
a  strip  of  territory  three  miles  wide  in  the  nortli- 
ern  part  of  Morgan  County,  including  the  villa-" 
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of  Arenzvillp,  and  which  hrvd  been  in  dispute, 
was  transferred  by  vote  of  tlie  citizens  to  Cass 
County.  In  1852  Mr.  Areuz  visited  his  native 
land,  by  appointment  of  Pre-sident  Fillmove,  as 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  Auiericau  legation.s  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  of  1853, 
and  served  as  the  Vice-President  for  his  district 
until  his  death,  and  was  also  tlie  fouudcr  and 
President  of  the  Cass  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety.    Died,  April  2,  185G. 

ARLINGTON,  a  village  of  Bureau  County,  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  93 
miles  west  of  Chicago.  Population  (1880),  447; 
(1890),  430:  (liiOOi.  400. 

ARLINGTON  IlEIGHTS  (formerly  Dunton),  a 
village  of  Cook  County,  on  llic  Chicago  &  North- 
western Kailwa\-,  22  miles  northwest  of  Cliicago ; 
is  in  a  dairying  district  and  has  several  cheese 
factories,  besides  a  sewing  machine  factory, 
hotels  and  churches,  a  graded  school,  a  bank  and 
one  newspaper.  Population  (1880).  995;  (1890), 
1,43-1;  (1900),  l.nSO. 

ARMOUi;,  I'liilip  Danforlh,  packer,  Board  of 
Trade  operator  and  capitalist,  was  born  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Jladison  County,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1832. 
After  receiving  the  benefits  of  sucli  education  as 
the  village  academy  afforded,  in  18,52  he  set  out 
across  the  Plains  to  California,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  achieving  only  moderate  suc- 
cess as  a  miner.  Returning  east  in  185G,  he  soon 
after  embarked  in  the  commission  busine.s.s  in 
Milwaukee,  continuing  until  1803,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Plaukiiiton 
in  the  meat-packing  business.  Later,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  liis  brothers — H.  O.  Armoin-  having 
already  built  up  an  extensive  giain  commission 
trade  in  Chicago — he  organized  the  extensive 
packing  and  commission  firm  of  Armour  & 
Ca).,  with  brancha?  iu  New  York,  Kansas  C^ity 
and  Cliicago,  their  headquarters  lieing  removed 
to  the  latter  place  from  Milwaukee  in  1875. 
Mr.  Armour  is  a  most  industrious  and  me- 
thodical business  man,  giving  as  many  hours 
to  the  superintendence  of  business  details  as  the 
most  industrious  day-laborer,  the  result  being 
seen  in  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  prosperous  firms  in  the  coimtry.  Mr. 
Armour's  practical  benevolence  has  been  demon- 
strated in  a  munificent  manner  by  his  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  the  Armour  Institute 
(a  manual  training  .scliool)  in  Cliic«go,  ;it  a  co.st 
of  over  12,250,000,  iU3  an  olfshoot  of  the  Arnu.ur 
Mission  founded  on  the  bequest  of  his  decciised 
brother.  Josejjh  F.  Armour.     Died  .Jan.  0,  1901. 


ARMSTKONG,  John  Strawn,  pioneer,  bom  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  3Iay  29,  1810,  the  oldest  of 
a  family  of  nine  sons;  wjis  taken  by  Ids  parents 
in  1811  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  he  sixjut 
his  childhood  and  early  youth.  His  father  waa  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  his  mother  a  sister  of  Jacob 
Strawn,  afteiwards  a  wwiltliy  stock-grower  and 
dealer  in  ^ilor.'^an  County.  In  1829,  .Tohn  R.  came 
to  Tazewell  County,  IU.,  but  two  years  later 
joined  tho  rest  of  his  family  in  Putnam  (now 
Marshall)  Countj',  all  finally  removing  to  La 
Salle  County,  where  they  were  among  the  earli- 
est settlers.  Here  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  18:il, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  over  fifty  years, 
when  he  located  in  tho  village  of  Sheridan,  but 
early  iu  1897  went  to  reside  with  a  daughter  iu 
Ottawa.  Ue  was  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawl;. 
War,  has  been  a  juomincnt  and  influential  fann- 
er, and,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  has  been 
a  leader  in  ''Granger''  jrolitics,  being  Ma.sterof  liLs 
local  "Grange."  and  also  serving  as  Treasurer  of 
the  State  Grange.— Gcoi-go  'VVashingtou  (Arm- 
strong), brotlier  of  the  i>reccding,  was  born  ui>ou 
tlie  farm  of  his  parents.  Joseph  and  Klsie  (Strawn) 
Armstrong,  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  Dec.  9, 
1812;  le.irncJ  the  trade  of  a  weaver  with  his 
father  (who  was  a  woolen  manufacturer),  and  at 
the  age  of  18  was  in  charge  of  the  factory. 
Early  in  1801  he  came  with  his  mother's  family 
to  IllinoLs,  locating  a  few  months  later  in  J..a 
Salle  County.  In  1833  he  served  with  his  older 
brother  as  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Uawk  War,  was 
identified  \\ith  the  early  steps  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  finally  l)o- 
coming  a  contractor  upon  tho  .section  at  Utic^i, 
where  he  resided  several  years.  He  then  returned 
to  the  farm  near  the  present  village  of  Senec^i. 
where  he  had  located  in  1833,  and  where  (with 
the  exception  of  his  residence  at  Utica)  he  has 
resided  continuously  over  sixty-five  yejirs.  Iu 
1844  Mr.  Armstrong  was  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Fourteeuth  General  Assembly, 
also  served  in  the  Con.stitutional  Convention  of 
1847  and,  in  18.58,  was  the  unsucces.sful  Democratic 
candidate  for  Ck)ngress  in  oppo.sition  to  Owen 
Lovcjoy.  Re-entering  the  Legislature  in  1660  as 
Representative  from  La  Salle  County,  he  served 
in  that  lx)dy  by  successive  re-elections  until  1808, 
proving  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  inllnential 
members,  as  well  as  an  acconii)lished  parliamen 
tarian.  Mr.  Armstrong  w;us  one;  of  the  origin.-il 
promoters  of  the  Kankakee  &  .Seneca  R;iilroad.— 
William  E.  (Armstrong),  third  brother  of  tliis 
familj',  w;i.s  born  iu  Licking  County,  Oliio,  Oct. 
25,   1814;   came  to  Illinois  with   tlie  rest  of  the 
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family  in  1831,  ami  rcsiilcd  in  La  Salle  County 
until  IWl,  mc;in\\liile  serving;  two  or  three  tonus 
as  Sbcriir  of  the  county.  The  latter  year  he  was 
apixjiiited  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  locale  the 
count \-sciit  of  the  newly-orjranized  county  of 
GnuKiy,  finally  becoming  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  fast  permanent  settler  of  the  town  of  Grundy 
— later  called  Morris,  in  honor  of  Hon.  I.  N.  Mor- 
ris, of  Quincy,  111,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal. 
Hero  Mr.  Arm.strong  was  again  elected  to  the 
office  of  Sheriff,  serving  several  terms.  So  ex- 
tensive was  his  influence  in  Grundy  Countj',  that 
he  was  jiopularly  known  as  "The  Emperor  of 
Grundy."  Died,"  Nov.  1,  ISDO.— Joel  TV'.  (Arm- 
strong), a  fourth  brother,  was  born  in  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  Jan.  6,  1S17;  emigrated  in  boyhood 
to  I.J.  Salle  County,  111. ;  served  one  term  as 
County  Recorder,  was  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  first 
Postmaster  of  his  town.  Died,  Dec.  3,  1871. — 
Perry  A.  (Armstrong),  the  seventh  brother  of 
this  historic  family,  was  born  netir  Newark,  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  April  15,  1833,  and  came  to  La 
Salle  County,  111.,  in  18.31.  His  opportunities  for 
acquiring  an  education  in  a  new  country  were 
limited,  but  between  work  on  the  farm  and  serv- 
ice as  a  clerk  of  his  brother  George,  aided  by  a 
short  term  in  an  academy  and  as  a  teacher  in 
Kendall  Coimty,  he  managed  to  prepare  himself 
for  college,  entering  Illinois  College  at  Jaclwon- 
ville  in  1843.  Owing  to  failure  of  health,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  plan  of  obtaining  a  col- 
legiate education  and  returned  home  at  the  end 
of  his  Freslunau  year,  but  continued  his  studies, 
meimwhile  teaching  di.strict  schools  in  the  winter 
and  working  on  his  mother's  farm  during  the 
crop  sejisou,  until  184.5,  when  he  located  in  Mor- 
ris, Grundy  County,  opened  a  general  store  and 
was  appointed  Postmaster.  He  lias  been  in  jmli- 
lic  position  of  some  sort  ever  since  he  reached  hi.s 
majority,  including  the  offices  of  School  Trustee, 
Postmaster,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Supervisor, 
County  Clerk  (two  terms).  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1802,  and  two  terms  as 
Representative  in  the  General  Assembly  (1803-04 
and  187:i-T4).  During  his  last  session  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  lie  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
revision  of  the  statutes  under  the  Constitution  of 
1870,  framing  some  of  the  most  important  laws 
on  tlie  statute  book,  while  i)articipating  in  the 
preparation  of  others.  At  an  earlier  date  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  draw  up  the  original  charters  of  the 
Chicago  &  Rock  Island,  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiiicy  14;iilroads.     Ho 


has  also  lK«en  prominent  in  Odd  Follow  aii<l 
Miisonic  circles,  having  been  Grand  Master  of  tin- 
first  named  order  in  the  State  and  being  the  old 
est  32d  degree  Mason  in  Illinois;  was  admitted  to 
the  State  bar  in  1801  an<l  to  that  of  the  Supieme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  18G8,  and  has  been 
blaster  in  Chancery  for  over  twenty  consecutive 
years.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  also  found  time  to  do 
some  literary  work,  as  shown  by  his  history  of 
"The  Sauks  and  Black  U:nvk  War,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  poems.  He  takes  mudi  pleasure  in  relat- 
ing reminiscences  of  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  one 
of  which  is  the  story  of  his  first  trip  from 
Ottawa  to  Chicago,  in  December,  IHSl,  when  he 
accompanied  his  oldest  brother  (William  E. 
Armstrong)  to  Chicago  with  a  sled  and  ox- 
team  for  salt  to  cure  their  m;ist-fed  pork,  the 
trip  requiring  ten  days.  His  recollection  is,  that 
there  \vere  but  three  white  families  in  Chicigo 
at  that  time,  but  a  largo  number  of  Indians 
mixed  with  half-brcods  of  French  and  Indian 
origin. 

ARNOLD,  Isaac  N.,  lawyer  and  Cougi-essman, 
was  born  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1813, 
being  descended  from  one  of  the  companions  of 
Roger  William.s.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  largely  "self-made." 
He  read  law  at  Cooperstown,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1835.  The  next  year  ho  removed  to 
Chicago,  was  elected  the  first  City  Clerk  in  18,37, 
but  resigned  before  the  close  of  the  year  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1841.  Ho  soon 
established  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  served 
for  three  terms  (the  Tiiirtecnih,  Fourteenth  and 
Twentieth)  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  1814  lie  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on 
the  Polk  ticket,  but  the  rei)eal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  with  tlie  legislation  regarding  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  logically  forced  him,  as  a  froe- 
.soiler,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  by 
which  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  1801  to  ]80.">. 
While  in  Congress  he  prepared  and  delivered  an 
exhaustive  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of 
confiscation  by  the  General  Government.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  last  Congressional  term,  Mr. 
Arnold  returned  to  Chicago,  where  lie  resided 
until  his  death,  April  24,  1881.  He  was  of  schol- 
arly instincts,  fond  of  literature  and  an  author  of 
repute.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  his 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  his  "Life  of 
Benedict  Arnold." 

ARRIXGTON,  Alfred  X/.,  clergj-man,  lawyer 
and  author,  v.  as  born  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C, 
September,  18)0,  being  the  son  of  a  Whig  mem- 
ber of  Conrrcss  from  that  .'=^lrite.     In  1629  he  was 
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received  on  trial  as  a  Metbodist  iireaclicr  ami 
becaiuo  a  circuit-rider  iu  ludiaua;  during  18;!C-;ia 
served  as  an  itinerant  in  Missouri,  i^iiuing  mucJi 
celebrity  by  his  eloquence.  Iu  1834  ho  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  practiced  for  several  years  in  Arkans;is, 
where  he  \va.s  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and,  in  ISJ 1, 
«-a.s  the  Wliig  c^indidatu  for  Presidential  Elec- 
tor. Later  ho  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  served 
as  Judge  for  six  years.  In  ISaO  ho  removed  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  but  a  year  later  came  fo  Cliicago, 
whore  he  attained  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  dying 
in  that  city  Dec.  31,  1867.  Ho  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  gifted  writer,  having  written 
much  for  "The  Democratic  Keview"  and  "Tlie 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  over  the  signature' 
of  "Charles  Suranierfield,"'  and  was  author  of  an 
"Apostroplie  to  Water,"  which  he  put  in  the 
mouth  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  and 
wliich  John  B.  Gough  was  accustomed  to  qwito 
with  great  effect.  A  volume  of  his  poems  with  a 
memoir-  was  published  in  Cliicago  iu  1809. 

AKKOW.SMITH,  a  village  of  McLean  County, 
on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway,  20  miles 
east  of  Bloomington;  is  in  an  agricultural  and 
stock  region;  has  cue  newspaper.  Population 
(1890),  -420;  (li^fiO),  ;!17. 

ARTHUII,  vilV.ge  in  Moultrie  and  Douglas 
Counties,  at  junction  of  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois and  Terre  Hauto  &  Peoria  Division  Yandalia 
Line;  is  center  of  broom-corn  belt;  has  two 
banks,  a  weekly  newspaper.  Population  (19(i0), 
858;  (est.  190]),  1,000. 

ASAY,  Edward  G.,  I.a\v3'er,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  IT,  1820;  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  later  spent  sometime  in  the 
South,  but  in  1853  retired  from  the  ministry  and 
l>egan  the  study  of  law,  meantime  devoting  a  part 
of  his  time  to  mercantile  business  in  New  York 
City.  He  wa-s  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  remov- 
ing the  same  year  to  Chicago,  where  he  built  up 
a  lucrative  practice.  He  was  a  brilliant  speaker 
and  became  eminent,  especially  as  a  criminal 
Liwyer.  Politically  he  was  a  zealous  Democrat 
and  was  the  chief  attorney  of  Buckner  S.  Morris 
and  others  during  their  trial  for  conspiracy  in 
connection  with  the  Camp  Dcmglas  affair  of  Xo 
vember,  18G-t.  During  1871-72  he  made  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe,  occupying  some  eighteen 
months,  making  a  second  visit  in  1882.  His  later 
years  were  sjKjnt  chiefly  on  a  farm  in  Ogle 
County.     Died  in  Chic^igo,  Nov.  24,  1898. 

ASIJURY,  Ucnry,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Harri- 
son (now  Pobertson)  County,  Ky.,  August    10, 


1810;  came  (o  Illinois  in  18:!l,  making  the  jour 
ney  on  horscb.ack  and  finally  locating  iu  Quincy, 
where  he  soon  after  began  the  study  of  law  witli 
the  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1837,  being  for  a  time  the  partner  of  Col. 
Edward  D.  Baker,  afterwards  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  finally  killed  at  BalPn 
Bluff  in  18G3.  In  1&19  Mr.  Asbury  waj?  appointed 
by  President  Taylor  Register  of  the  (Quincy  Land 
Oflice,  and,  in  1864-65,  .served  by  apjiointment  of 
President  Lincoln  (who  was  his  close  personal 
friend)  as  Provost-Marshal  of  the  Quincy  dis- 
trict, thereby  obtaining  the  title  of  "Captain," 
by  which  he  was  widely  known  among  his 
friends.  Later  he  served  for  several  years  as 
Registrar  in  Bankruptcy  at  Quincy,  which  was 
his  last  official  position.  Originally  a  Kentucky 
Whig,  Captain  Asbury  wa-s  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  Abrain  Jonas,  Arcliibald  Williams, 
Nehemiah  BushncU,  O.  H.  Browning  and  others 
of  his  immediate  neighbors,  and  with  Abnihani 
Lincoln,  with  whom  he  was  a  frequent  corre- 
spondent at  that  period.  Mo.s.srs.  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  in  their  Life  of  Lincoln,  award  him  the 
credit  of  having  suggested  one  of  the  famous 
questions  propounded  by  Lincoln  to  Douglas 
which  gave  the  latter  so  mu<di  trouble  during 
the  memorable  debates  of  1858.  In  1886  Captain 
Asbury  removed  to  Chicrago,  where  he  continued 
fo  reside  until  his  death,  Nov.  19,  1890. 

ASHLAXD,  a  town  in  Cass  County,  at  tlie 
intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-Western  Railroad,  21 
miles  west-northwest  of  Springfield  and  200 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  is  in  the  mid.st  of 
a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  is  an  important 
shipping  point  for  gr.vin  and  stock.  It  has  a 
bank,  three  churches  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Population  (1880), 
609;  (1890),  1,045;  (1900),  1,201. 

ASHLEY,  a  city  of  Washington  County,  at 
intersection  of  Illinois  Central  and  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railways,  63  miles  east  by  southeast  of 
St.  Louis;  is  in  an  agricultural  and  fruitgrowing 
region;  hius  some  manufactures,  electric  light 
plant  a!id  excellent  granitoid  sidewalks.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  1,0;!5;  (1900),  953. 

ASnilORE,  a  village  of  Coles  County,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way, 9  miles  east  of  Charleston ;  has  a  newspaper 
and  considerable  local  trade.  Population  (1890;, 
446,  (1900),  487;  (1903),  020. 

ASHTON,  a  village  of  Leo  County,  on  the  Clii- 
cago &  North-WesteiTJ  Railroad,  84  miles  west  of 
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Chictigo;  lias  one  newspaper.  Population  (lb8(i), 
646;  (ISno),  GSO;  (1900),  770. 

ASPIiVWALL,  Homer  F.,  farmer  and  legisla- 
tor, was  born  in  Stephenson  Ck)unty,  111.,  Nov.  15, 
1&40,  educiited  in  tlie  Freeport  high  school,  and, 
in  early  life,  spent  two  years  iu  a  wholesale 
notion  store,  later  resuming  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer.  After  holding  variou.s  local  offices,  in- 
cluding th.at  of  member  of  the  Board  of  .Siipervis- 
ors  of  Stephenson  County,  iu  1S9I2  Jfr.  Aspinwall 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  reelected  in 
1896.  Soon  after  the  l)egimiing  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898,  he  was  apiX)intod  by 
President  MoKinley  Captaiu  and  Assistant 
Quartermaster  in  the  Volunteer  Army,  but 
before  being  assigned  to  duty  accepted  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Pro- 
visional Eegimeut.  AVhen  it  beaime evident  that 
the  regiment  would  not  be  called  inl^^  the  service, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  conmiand  of  the  "Mani- 
toba," a  large  tran.s])ort  steamer,  wJiich  carried 
some  12,000  soldiers  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  with- 
out a  single  accident.  In  view  of  the  approach- 
ing se-ssiou  of  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly, 
it  being  apparent  tliat  the  war  %\as  over,  5Ir. 
Ajspinwall  applied  for  a  discharge,  wluch  was 
refused,  a  SOdays'  leave  of  absence  lieiiig  granted 
instead.  A  discharge  wa-s  finally  granted  about 
the  middle  of  February,  when  lie  resumed  his 
scat  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Aspin\\aU  owns  and 
operates  a  large  farm  near  Freoport. 

ASSDMrTIO>',a  town  iu  Christian  County,  on 
the  IllinoJ.s  Ceuaal  Railroad,  23  miles  south  by 
west  from  Decatur  and  9  miles  north  of  Pana. 
It  is  situated  iu  a  rich  agricultural  and  coal  min- 
ing district,  and  has  two  banks,  five  churches,  a 
iniblic  school,  two  weekly  papers  and  coal  mines. 
Population  (1880),  700;  (1890),  1,07G;  (1900),  1,703. 

ASTOPiIA,  town  in  Fulton  County,  on  Rock 
Island  &  St.  Louis  Division  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. ; 
has  city  waterworks,  electric  light  plant,  tele- 
£)hone  exchange,  three  large  grain  elevators, 
pressed  brick  works;  six  churches,  two  banks, 
two  weekly  papers,  city  hall  and  park,  and  good 
schools;  is  in  a  coal  region;  business  portion  is 
built  of  brick.     Pop.  (1890),  l,3o7;  (1900),  1,G84. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SAMA  FE  RAIL- 
WAY CO.MPAXV.  This  Company  oi)erates  three 
subsidiary  lines  iu  Illinois— the  Chicago,  Santa 
J"e  &  California,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
I'e  in  Cliicago,  and  tho  Mississippi  River  Rail- 
road &  Toll  Bridge,  which  are  o])erated  as  a 
through  line  between  Chicago  and  Kan.sas  City, 
with  a  branch  from  Ancoua  to  Pekin,  111.,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  oiierated  mileage  of  r>\^  miles,  of 


which  295  aic  in  Illinois.  The  toU'U  carninf^  and 
income  for  the  ywir  ending  Juno  IfO,  1895,  were 
§1,398,600,  while  tho  operating  expenses  and  fixed 
charges  amounted  to  §2,300,706.  Tho  accumu- 
lated deficit  on  the  whole  line  amounted,  June  30, 
1891,  to  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  total  capital! 
zation  of  the  whole  lino  in  1895  was  §52,775,251. 
The  parent  road  was  chartered  in  18.59  under  the 
name  of  tho  Atchisoa  &  Topeka  Railroad;  but  in 
1803  was  changed  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  coustructi(»i  of  the  main 
line  was  begun  in  1859  and  completed  iu  1873. 
The  largest  number  of  miles  operated  wiia  in 
1893,  being  7,481.65.  January  1,  189(>,  the  road 
was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  The  Atchi.5on, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railway  Comjiany  (its  present 
name),  which  succeeded  by  purcba.se  imder  fore 
closure  (Dec.  10,  1895)  to  the  property  and  fran 
chises  of  the  AtchLson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fc 
Railroad  Company.  Its  mileage,  in  1895,  was 
0,481.65  miles.  The  executive  and  general  oflicci-s 
of  the  system  (1898)  are: 

Aldace  F.  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
New  York;  E.  P.  Ripley,  President,  Chicago;  C. 
M.  Iligginson,  Ass't  to  the  President,  Chiciigo; 
E.  D.  Kenua,  l.st  Vice-President  and  General 
Solicitor,  Chicago;  Paul  Jlorton,  2d  Vice-Presi- 
doiit,  Chicago;  E.  Wilder,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Topeka;  L.  C.  Deming,  Assistant  Secretary, 
New  York;  H.  W.  Gardner,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
New  York;  Victor  Morawetz,  General  Counsel, 
New  York;  Jno.  P.  Whitehead,  Comptroller, 
New  York;  H.  C.  Whitehead,  General  Auditor, 
Chicago;  W.  B.  Biddle,  Freight  Traffic  Manager, 
Chicago;  J.  J.  Frey,  General  Manager,  Topeka; 
H.  W.  Mudge,  General  Su])erinteudent,  Topeka; 
AV.  A.  Bissell,  Assistant  Freight  Trafilc  Manager, 
Chicago;  W.  F.  White,  Psis-seuger  Traffic 
Manager,  Chicago;  Geo.  T.  Nicholson,  A.ssistant 
Passenger  Traffic  JIanager,  Chicago;  W.  E. 
Uodges,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Chicago; 
James  A.  Davis,  Industrial  Commi.ssioner,  Chi- 
cago ;  James  Dun,  Chief  Engineer,  Topeka,  K!an. ; 
John  Player,  Superintendent  of  Jlachinery, 
Topeka,  Kan. ;  C.  W.  Kouns,  Superintendent  Car 
Service,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  J.  S.  llobson,  Signal 
Engineer,  Topeka;  C.  G.  Sholes,  Superintendent 
of  Telegraph,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  C.  W.  Ryus,  General 
Claim  Agent,  Topeka;  F.  C.  Gay,  General  Freight 
Agent,  Topeka;  C.  R.  Hudson,  Assi.stant  General 
Freight  Agent,  Toj.eka;  W.  J.  Black,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago;  P.  Walsh,  General 
Baggage  Agent,  Chicago. 

ATHENS,  an  incorporated  city  and  coal-mining 
town  in  Menard  County,  on  tho  CJiicago,  Peoriu 
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&  St.  Louis  H.  K.,  north  by  northwest  of  Spriiig- 
tieUi.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  diskrict,  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  are  shipped  there  for  the  Chi- 
cago market.  The  place  has  an  electric  lighting 
plant,  brickyards,  two  machine  shops,  two  grain 
elevators,  five  churches,  one  newspaper,  and  good 
schools.  Athens  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Central  lUJnoib.  Pop.  (1800),  Otl;  (lUOO),  1,535. 
ATKI\S,  Smith  D.,  soldier  and  journalist,  was 
born  near  Elniira,  K.  Y.,  Juno  0,  183G;  came  with 
his  father  to  Illinois  in  18-lG,  and  lived  on  a  farm 
till  1850;  was  educated  at  Kock  River  Seminary, 
Mount  Morris,  meanwhile  learning  the  printer's 
trade,  and  aftervvards  established  "The  Savanna 
Register"  in  Carroll  County.  In  1854  he  began 
the  study  of  law,  and  in  18G0,  while  practicing  at 
Freeport,  was  elected  Pro.secuting  Attorney,  but 
resigned  in  ISGl,  being  the  first  man  to  enlist  as  a 
private  soldier  in  Stephenson  County.  He  served 
as  a  Captain  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Volunteers 
(thrcemoutlis'  men),  re-cnlisted  with  the  same 
rank  for  three  years  and  took  part  in  the  captm-e 
of  Fort  Donclson  and  the  battle  of  Slaloh,  serv- 
ing at  the  latter  on  the  stall  of  General  Ilurlbut. 
Forced  to  retire  temporarily  on  aecomit  of  his 
health,  he  ue.xt  eng.iged  in  raising  volunteer.^  in 
Northern  Illinois,  was  finally  commissioned  Col- 
onel of  the  Ninety-second  Illinois,  and,  in  June, 
18G3,  was  assigned  to  command  of  a  brigade  in 
the  Army  of  Kentucky,  later  serving  in  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  On  the  organization  of  Slier- 
man's  great  "March  to  the  Sc;v,"  he  efficiently 
cooperated  in  it,  was  brevettcd  Brigadier-General 
for  gallantry  at  Savannah,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the 
war,  by  special  order  of  President  Lincoln,  was 
brevetted  Slajor-Gcnerul.  Since  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Atkins'  chief  occupation  bus  been  that  of 
editor  of  "The  Freeport  Journal,"  though,  for 
nearly  twenty-four  years,  he  .served  as  Post- 
master of  that  city.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  erection  of  the  Stephenson  County  Sol- 
diers' Monument  at  Freeport,  has  been  President 
of  the  Freeport  Public  Library  since  its  organiza- 
tion, member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  .since 
1895,  bj-  appointment  of  tlie  Governor  of  Illinois, 
one  of  the  Illinois  Commissioners  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga  Military  Park. 

ATKIXSON,  village  of  Henry  County,  on  the 
Chicago,  Itock  Island  &  I'acific  Railway,  39  miles 
east  of  Rock  Island ;  has  an  electric  liglit  plant,  a 
bank  and  a  newspaper.  I'op.(lKU0),.'i.34;  (1900),  70i. 
ATLANTA,  a  city  of  Logan  C'oimty,  on  tlie 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  20  miles  southwest  of 
Bloomingtou.     It  stands  on  a  high,  fertile  prairie 


and  iho  surrounding  n-gion  is  rich  iu  coal,  as. 
well  as  a  productive  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing di.strict.  It  lias  a  water-works  sy.stem,  elec- 
tric light  plant,  five  churches,  a  graded  school,  a 
weekly  iiapor,  two  banks,  a  flouring  mill,  and  is 
the  headqu.'irters  of  the  Union  Agricultural  So- 
ciety established  in  18G0.  Population  (1900),  1,270. 
ATLAS,  a  hamlet  in  tho  .southwestern  part  of 
Pike  County,  10  miles  southwest  of  Pittslield  and 
three  miles  from  Rot-kport,  the  nearest  station  on 
the  Quiucy  &  Louisiana  Division  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Ruilroad.  Atlas  has  an  in- 
teresting history.  It  was  settled  by  Col.  V.'illiaui 
Ross  and  four  brothers,  who  came  here  from 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  the  latter  part  of  1819,  or 
early  in  1820,  making  there  tl\o  first  settlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  Pike  County.  The 
town  was  laid  out  by  tlie  Ro.ssus  iu  1823,  and  the 
nest  year  tlic  county  seat  ^vius  removed  thither 
from  Coles  Grove — now  in  Callioun  County — but 
which  had  been  the  first  county-scat  of  Pike 
County,  when  it  comprised  all  the  territory  lying 
nort'u  and  west  of  tho  Illinois  Itiver  to  the  Mis- 
siissippi  River  and  tho  Wi.scon.sin  State  line. 
Atlas  remained  the  county-seat  until  1833,  when 
the  seat  of  justice  was  removed  to  Pittsfield. 
During  a  part  of  that  time  it  was  one  of  tho 
most  important  points  in  the  western  part  of  tho 
State,  and  was,  for  a  time,  a  rival  of  Quincy. 
It  now  has  onlj-  a  postofllco  and  general  store. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
was  52. 

ATTORNEYS-GENERAL.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  tho  Attorneys-General  of  Illinois  under  tho 
Territorial  and  State  Governments,  dov.-n  to  the 
present  time  (1899),with  the  date  and  duration  of 
the  term  of  each  incumbent: 

Territoktai.— Benjamin  11.  Doyle,  July  to  De- 
cember, IbOO;  John  J.  Crittenden,  Dec.  30  to 
April,  1810;  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  April  to 
October,  1810;  Benj.  M.  Piatt,  October,  1810-13; 
William  5Icars,  1813-18. 

Statk— Daniel  Pope  Cook,  March  5  to  Dec.  14, 
1819;  William  Mears,  1819-21 ;  Samuel  D.  Lock- 
wood,  1821-23;  James  Turney,  1823-29;  George 
Forquer,  1829-33;  James  Semple,  1833-34;  Niuian 
W.  Edwards,  1834-3.'3;  Jesse  B.  Thomas.  Jr., 
1835-30;  Walter  B.  Scatcs,  1830-37;  Usher  F. 
Linder,  1837-38;  George  W.  Olney,  1838-39;  Wick- 
lilfe  Kitchell.  1839-40;  Josiah  Lamlxirn,  1810-43; 
Jamas  Alien  McDougal,  18-43-lC;  David  li.  Camp- 
bell, 1840-48. 

The  Constitution  of  1848  made  no  provision  for 
the  continuance  of  tho  oflico.  and  for  nineteen 
years    it  remained    vacant.     It  w.'is    re  creatcl, 
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Iioivever,  by  legislative  enactment  in  IPOT,  and 
on  Feb.  28  of  that  year  Governor  Oglesby 
appointed  Robert.  G.  Inger.soll,  of  Peoria,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  tlie  position,  which  ho  con- 
tinued to  do  until  1SC9.  Subsequent  incumbents 
of  the  office  have  been:  Washington  Bushnell, 
1SG9-73;  James  K.  Edsall,  1873-81;  James  McCart- 
ney, 18Sl-S5;Georgenuut,  lSSd-93;M.  T.  Moloney, 
ib'jy-'J7;  Edward  C.  Akin,  1S37  — .  Under  the 
first . Constitution  (1818)  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  was  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Legisla- 
ture; under  the  Constitution  of  1818,  as  already 
stated,  it  ceased  to  exist  until  created  bj-  act  of 
the  Legislatirre  of  1SG7,  but,  in  1870,  it  was  made 
a  constitutional  office  to  be  filled  by  popular 
election  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

ATWOOD,  a  village  lying  partly  in  Pintt  and 
partly  in  Douglas  County,  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamillou  &  Dayton  R.  R.,  27  miles  east  of  Deca- 
tur. The  region  is  agricultural  and  fruit-grow- 
ing; the  town  has  two  bank.s,  an  excellent  school 
and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1890),  530;  (1900),  698. 

ATWOOD,  Charles  B.,  arcliitect,  was  born  at 
Ifillbury,  Mass.,  Jlay  IS,  lSi9;  at  17  began  a  full 
course  in  architecture  at  Harvard  Scientific 
School,  and,  after  graduation,  received  prizes  for 
public  buildings  at  San  Francisco,  Hartford  and 
a  number  of  other  cities,  besides  furnishing 
designs  for  some  of  the  finest  private  residences 
in  the  country.  He  was  associated  with  D.  H. 
Burnham  in  preparing  plans  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  buildings,  at  Chicago,  for  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893,  and  distinguished  himself  by  pro- 
ducing plans  for  the  "Art  Building,"  the  "Peri- 
style," the  "Terminal  Station"  and  other 
prominent  structures.  Died,  in  the  midst  of  his 
highest  successe.s  as  an  architect,  at  Chicago, 
Dec.  19,  1S95. 

AUBURN,  a  village  of  Sangamon  County,  on 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  l.T  miles  south  of 
Springfield;  has  some  manufactories  of  flour  and 
farm  implements,  besides  tile  and  brick  works, 
two  coal  mines,  electric  light  plant,  two  banks, 
several  churches,  a  graded  school  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  (1800),  874;  (1900),  1,2S1. 

AUDITORS  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS.  The 
Auditors  of  Public  Accounts  under  the  Terri- 
torial Government  were  H.  II.  Maxwell,  181210; 
Daniel  P.  Cook,  1810-17;  Robert  Blackwell,  (April 
t-oAugiLst),  1817;  Elijah  C.  Berry,  1817-18.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1818  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  was  made  appointive  by  the  legislature, 
without  limitation  of  term;  but  by  the  Constitu- 
tions of  1818  and  1870  the  office  was  wade 
elective  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  St;ito  Auditors 
from  the  date  of  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union  down  to  the  present  time  (1899),  with 
the  date  and  duration  of  the  term  of  each: 
Elijah  C.  Berry,  1818  31;  James  T.  B.  St^ipp, 
1831-35;  Levi  Davis,  1835  11;  James  Shields, 
1841-43;  William  Leo  D.  Ewing,  1843-40;  Thomas 
H.  Campbell,  1846-57;  Jesse  K.  Dubois.  1S.-57-G4; 
Orlin  H.  Jliner,  18G4-G9;  Charles  E.  Lipi)incott, 
18G9-77;  Thomas  B.  Needles,  1877-81;  Charles  P. 
Swigert,  1881-89;  C.  W.  Pavey,  1889-93;  David 
Gore,  1803-97;  James  S.  McCullough,  1897  — . 

AUGUSTA,  a  village  in  Augusta  township, 
Hancock  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  30  miles  northeast  of  Quincy. 
Wagons  and  brick  are  the  principal  manufac- 
tures. The  town  has  one  newspaper,  two  banks, 
three  churches  and  a  graded  school.  The  siir 
rounding  country  is  a  fertile  agricultural  region 
and  abounds  in  a  good  quality  of  bituminous 
coal.  Fine  q'.ialities  of  potter's  clay  and  mineral 
paint  are  obtained  here.  Population  (1890), 
1,077;  (1900),  1,149. 

AUtlUSTANA  COLLrGE,  an  educational  insti- 
tution controlled  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
denominatiou,  located  at  Rock  Island  and  founded 
in  18C3.  Besides  preparatory  and  collegiate  de- 
liartments,  a  theological  school  is  connected  with 
the  institution.  To  the  two  first  named,  yoimg 
women  are  admitted  on  an  equality  with 
men,  Jlore  than  500  students  wei'e  reported  in 
attendance  in  1896,  about  one-fourth  being 
women.  A  majority  of  the  latter  were  in  the 
preparatory  (or  academic)  department.  The  col- 
lege is  not  endowed,  but  owns  property  (real 
and  personal)  to  the  value  of  ?250,000.  It  has  a 
library  of  12,000  volumes. 

AURORA,  a  city  and  important  railroad  cen- 
ter, Kane  County,  on  Fox  River,  39  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago;  is  location  of  principal  shops  of 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  has  fine 
water-power  and  many  successful  manufactories, 
including  extensive  boiler  works,  iron  foundries, 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  flour  mills,  silver-plat- 
ing works,  corset,  sash  and  door  and  carriage 
factorie.s,  stove  and  smelting  works,  establish- 
ments for  turning  out  road-scrapers,  buggy  tops, 
and  wood-working  machinery.  The  city  owns 
water-works  and  electric  light  plant;  has  six 
banks,  four  daily  and  several  weekly  papers, 
some  twenty-five  churches,  e.vcellent  schools  and 
hand.soine  public  library  building;  is  connected 
by  interurban  electric  lines  with  the  principal 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Fox  River  valley. 
Population  (I8;i0),  )9,(;8S;  (1900),  24,147. 
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AUSTIN,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  in  Cook  County. 
It  is  accessible  from  that  city  by  citJier  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  R;iihvay,  or  by  street 
railway  lines.  A  wcoltly  newspaper  is  issued,  a 
graded  school  is  supported  (including  a  high 
.school  department)  and  there  are  numerous 
churches,  representing  the  various  religious 
denominations.  Poi.ul-iHon  (1880),  l.nM;  (1890), 
4,031.     Annexed  to  City  of  Chicago,  1S99. 

AUSTIN  collect;,  a  mixed  school  at  Elling- 
ham,  m.,  founded  in  1S90.  It  has  eleven  teachers 
and  reports  a  total  of  dV2  pupils  for  1897-98—1(13 
males  and  100  females.  It  has  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes  and  reports  property  valued  at"s37,000. 

AUSTUALIAX  BALLOT,  a  form  of  ballot  for 
iwpular  elections,  thus  named  because  it  was 
first  brought  into  use  in  Australia.  It  was 
adopted  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  in 
1891,  and  is  applicable  to  the  election  of  all  public 
officers  except  Trustees  of  Schools,  School  Direct- 
oi-s,  mv^mbers  of  Boards  of  Education  and  officers 
of  road  districts  in  counties  not  under  township 
organization.  Under  it,  all  ballots  for  the  elec- 
tion of  c  fficers  (except  those  just  enumerated) 
are  required  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
election  officers  for  use  on  the  day  of  election,  at 
public  cost.  The.se  ballots  contain  tl;e  names, 
on  the  same  sheet,  of  all  candidates  to  bo  voted 
for  at  such  election,  such  names  having  been 
formally  certified  previously  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  (in  the  case  of  candidates  for  offices  to  be 
voted  for  by  electors  of  the  entire  State  or  any 
district  gieater  than  a  single  county)  or  to  tlie 
County  Clerk  (as  to  all  others),  by  tlio  i;residing 
officer  and  secretary  of  the  convention  or  caucus 
making  such  nominations,  when  the  parly  repre- 
sented cist  at  least  two  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
voteof  the  Slate  or  district  at  the  preceding  gen- 
eral election.  Other  names  may  bo  added  to  the 
ballot  on  the  petition  of  a  specified  number  of  the 
legal  voters  under  certain  prescribed  conditions 
named  in  the  act.  The  duly  registered  voter,  on 
presenting  himself  at  the  poll,  is  given  a  copy  of 
the  official  ticket  by  one  of  the  judges  of  election, 
upon  which  he  proceeds  to  indicate  his  prefer- 
ence in  a  temporary  booth  or  closet  set  a])art  for 
his  use,  by  making  a  cro.ss  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn of  candidates  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  if 
he  desires  to  vote  for  all  of  the  candidates  of  the 
same  party,  or  by  a  similar  mark  before  the  name 
of  each  individual  for  v.-hnm  he  wishes  to  vote,  in 
case  he  desires  to  distribute  his  support  among 
the  candidates  of  different  parties.  The  object  of 
the  law  is  to  secure  for  the  voter  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  with  independence  and  freedom  from  dic- 


tation or  interference  by  others  iu  the  eierci.so  of 
his  right  of  suffrage. 

AYA,atown  in  Jackson  County  (incorporated 
as  a  city,  1901),  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 
(Cairo  &  St.  Louis  nivision),  75  miles  south- 
southea-st  from  St.  Louis.  It  has  two  banks  and 
two  new.sjjapers.     Pop.  (1S90),  807;  (1900),  984. 

ATOX,  village  of  Fulton  County,  on  C,  B  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  20  miles  .south  of  Galesburg;  has  drain- 
pipe works,  two  factories  for  manufacture  of 
steam- and  hot-water  heaters,  two  banks  aud  two 
newspapers;  agricultural  fair  held  hero  annu- 
ally.    Population  (1900),  809;  (1904,  e.st.),  1.000. 

ATER,  Benjamin  >'.,  lawyer,  was  lx)rn  in 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  April  23,  1825,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  ISIG,  studied  law  at  Dane 
Law  School  (Harvard  University),  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at  Jlanchester, 
N.  n.  After  serving  one  term  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  and  as  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Hillsborough  County,  in  1857  became  to  Chica- 
go, soon  advancing  to  the  front  rank  of  lawyers 
then  in  practice  there ;  bocameCoriwration  Coun.sel 
in  1801,  and,  two  years  later,  drafted  the  revised 
city  charter.  After  the  close  of  his  official  career, 
he  was  a  member  for  eight  years  of  the  law  firm  of 
Beckwith,  Ayer  &  Kales,  and  afterwards  of  tho 
firm  of  Ayer  &  Kales,  irntil,  retiring  from  general 
practice,  Mr.  Ayer  bec:',me  Solicitor  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  then  a  Director  of  the  Company, 
and  is  at  present  its  General  Coimscl  and  a  potent 
factor  in  its  management. 

AYERS,  Mar.iliaH  Paul,  banker,  Jacksonville, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  27,  1823 ■ 
Ciime  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  with  his  parents,  in 
1830,  and  was  educated  there,  graduating  from 
Illinois  College,  in  1813,  as  the  clas-smate  of  Dr. 
Newton  Bateman,  afterwards  President  of  Knox 
College  at  Galesburg,  and  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beechcr,  now  of  Elmira,  N.Y.  After  leaving  col- 
lege ho  became  the  partner  of  his  father  (David 
B.  Aycrs)as  agent  of  Mr.  John  Grigg,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  the  owner  of  a  large  body  of  Illi- 
nois lauds.  His  father  dying  in  1850,  Jlr.  Avers 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  business, 
about  75,000  acre.s  of  Mr.  Grigg's  unsold  lands 
coming  under  his  chaigc.  In  December,  1852. 
with  the  assistance  of  :\Iessr.s.  Page  &  Bacon,  bank- 
ers, of  St.  Louis,  he  opened  the  first  bank  in  Jack- 
sonville, for  the  sale  of  exchange,  but  which 
finally  grew  into  a  bank  of  deposit  and  has  been 
continued  ever  .since,  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  .solid  in.stitutions  in  Central  Illinois.  In 
1870-71,  aided  by  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
capitalists,  he  built  the  "Illinois  Farmer.-,"  I^^iil 
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ri)ad"  between  Jacksonville  and  Waverly,  after- 
wards extondod  to  Virdcii  and  finally  to  C'cnlralia 
and  Mount  Vernon.  This  was  tlio  nucleus  of  the 
.T:icksonvillo  Southeastern  Railway,  though  Mr. 
Ayera  has  had  no  connection  with  it  for  several 
years.  Other  business  enterprises  with  which  ho 
has  been  connected  are  t  he  Jacksonville  G;vs  Com- 
pany (now  including  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant),  of  which  lie  has  been  President  for  forty 
years;  the  "Uome  Woolen  Mills"  (early  wiped 
out  by  fire),  sugar  and  paper-barrel  manufacture, 
coalmining,  etc.  About  1S77  he  purch;ised  a 
body  of  25,C0O  acres  of  land  in  Chanii>aign  Coimty, 
known  as  "Broadlands,"  from  John  T.  Alexander, 
an  extensive  cuttle-dealer,  who  had  become 
heavily  involved  during  the  years  of  financial 
revulsion.  As  a  result  of  this  transaction,  Mr. 
Alexander's  debts,  which  aggregated  ?1, 000,000, 
were  discharged  within  the  next  two  years.  Mr. 
Ayers  h:us  been  an  earnest  Republican  since  the 
organization  of  that  party  and,  during  the  war, 
rendered  valuable  service  in  assisting  to  raise 
funds  for  the  supijort  of  the  operations  of  tho 
Christian  Coinmi.ssion  in  the  field.  lie  has  also 
been  active  in  Sunday  School,  benevolent  and 
educational  work,  having  been,  for  twenty  years, 
a  Trustee  of  Illinois  College,  of  which  ho  has 
been  an  ardent  friend  In  1840  ho  was  married 
to  Mi-ss  Laura  Allen,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Allen,  !■).  D.,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  is  the  father 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  living. 

lUBCOCK,  Amos  C,  was  born  at  I'enn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  Jan. 20,  18-3.?.  the  son  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  State;  at  tho  age  of  18,  h.aviug 
lost  bis  father  by  death,  came  West,  iind  soon 
aft<jr  engaged  in  mercantile  business  i)i  partner- 
ship with  a  brother  at  Canton,  111.  In  18D4  he 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  as  an  Anti- 
Nebraska  Whig,  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Nine- 
teenth General  A.ssembly,  and,  in  the  following 
session,  took  part  in  the  election  of  United  States 
Senator  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Lyman 
Trumbull.  Although  a  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  liW.  Babcock,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  cast  his  vote  for  his  townsman,  \\'illiam 
Kellogg,  afterwards  Congre.ssman  from  that  dis- 
trict, until  it  was  apparent  that  a  concentration 
of  tho  Anti-Nobr;iska  vote  on  Trumbull  was 
necessary  to  defeat  the  election  of  a  Democrat. 
In  1863  he  w:us  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
the  fii-st  As.ses.sor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
Fourth  District,  and,  in  1SC3,  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Yates  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Third  Illinois  Volunteers,  but  soon  resigned. 
Oolonel  Babco'k  served  as  Delegate  at  largo  in 


the  Republican  National  Umveution  of  1808, 
which  nominated  General  Grant  for  tho  Presi- 
dency, and  the  same  year  was  made  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committro,  also 
conducting  the  campaign  two  years  later.  lie 
identified  himself  with  the  Greeley  m'>veuiont  in 
1872,  but,  in  187G,  was  again  in  line  with  his 
party  and  restored  to  his  old  position  un  tho  State 
Central  Committee,  .serving  until  1878.  Among 
business  enterprises  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  the  extension,  about  ISM,  of  the  Buda 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  from  Yates  City  to  Canton,  and  the 
erection  of  the  St.ate  Capitol  at  Austin,  Te.x., 
which  was  imdertaken,  in  conjunction  with 
Abner  Taylor  and  J.  V.  and  C.  h.  Farwell,  about 
1881  and  completed  in  18-88,  for  which  the  firm 
received  over  3,000,000  acres  of  St.afe  lauds  in  the 
"Pan  Handle"  portion  of  Texas.  In  1880  Colonel 
Babcock  took  up  his  residence  in  Chicago,  which 
continued  to  be  his  home  until  his  deiitii  from 
apoplexy,  Feb.  25,  1899. 

BAIJCOCK,  Andrew  J.,  soldier,  w:.s  Ikuh  at 
Dorchester,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  July  19,  18^0; 
began  life  as  a  coppersmith  at  Lowell;  in  1851 
went  to  Concord,  N.  U.,  and,  in  1850,  removed  to 
Springfield,  111.,  where,  in  1859,  he  joined  a  mili- 
tary company  called  the  Springfield  Greys,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  (afterwanlstJen. )  John  Cook,  of 
which  he  was  Finst  Lieutenant.  This  company 
became  the  nucleus  of  C'omi)any  I,  Seventh  Illi- 
nois Volunteers,  which  enlisted  on  Mr.  l.,incoln's 
first  cjill  for  troops  in  April,  1801.  Cai>toin  Cook 
having  been  elected  Colonel,  Babcock  succeeded 
him  as  Captain,  on  the  re-enlistment  of  the  regi- 
ment in  July  following  becoming  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and,  in  March,  18(12,  being  promoted  to 
the  Colonelcy  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
rendered  at  Fort  Donelson."  A  year  later  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  impaired 
health.     Ilis  home  is  at  S])ringfield. 

BACOX,(iCorgc  E.,  lawyer  and  legislator,  born 
at  JIadison,  Ind.,  Feb.  4,  1851;  was  brought  to 
Illinois  by  his  parents  at  three  years  of  ago,  and, 
in  1870,  located  at  Pari.s,  Edgar  County;  in  1879 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  held  various  minor 
ofiice-s,  including  one  term  ius  State's  Attorney. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  jis  a  Republican  to  (he 
State  Senate  and  re-elected  four  years  later,  but 
finally  removed  to  Aurora,  where  he  died,  July 
C,  1896.  Mr.  Bacon  w;is  a  man  of  reco,gni/ed 
ability,  iis  .shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  death 
of  Senator  John  A.  Logan,  he  was  salected  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  to  pronounce  the  eulogy 
on  the  deceased  statesman 
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KAGHY,  Jolin  C,  jurist,  and  Congressman,  w.is 
iKirn  at  Glasgow,  Ky.,  Jan.  24,  1819.  After  i>iis- 
fiing  tlrrougli  the  common  schools  of  Barren 
County,  Ky.,  ho  studied  civil  engineering  at 
Raoon  College,  graduating  in  1840.  Later  he 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845. 
In  184G  lie  commenced  practice  at  Kusliville,  111., 
confining  himself  exclu-sively  to  professional  work 
until  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress  in  1ST}, 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  (old)  Tenth  District.  In 
IS^S,")  he  was  elected  to  the  Circuit  Bench  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit.     Died,  April  1,  180C. 

BAILEY,  Joseph  3Iead,  legislator  and  jurist, 
w;ts  bom  at  Middleburj-,  "Wyoming  County,  N.  Y., 
June  22,  1833,  graduated  from  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Universits'  in  1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  that  city  in  18.55.  In  August,  1856,  he 
removed  to  Fi-ee])ort,  111.,  wlicre  he  soon  built  up 
a  profitable  i)ractice.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a 
Kepresentative  in  the  Twenty-fifth  General 
As-sembly,  being  reelected  in  18G8.  Here  he  was 
especially  prominent  in  securing  restrictive  legis- 
lation concerning  niilroads.  In  1ST6  he  wa3 
chosen  a  Presidential  Elector  for  his  di.strict  on 
the  EopublicAn  tit'ket.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  judicial  district,  and 
reelected  in  1879  and  in  ISSo.  In  January, 
1878,  and  again  in  June,  1879,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  bench  of  the  Apiiellate  Court,  being  presiding 
Justice  from  Juno,  1870.  to  June,  1880,  and  from 
Juno,  1881,  to  June,  1882.  In  1870  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Universities  of 
Rochester  and  Chicago.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
to  the  Ix^uch  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Died  in 
omce,  Oct.  10,  180.x 

C.VILHACHE,  John,  pioneer  journalist,  was 
born  in  the  Island  of  Jer.sey,  May  8,  1787;  after 
gaining  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  his 
mother  tongue  (the  French),  lie  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  some  proficiency  in  Greek 
and  Latin  in  an  academy  near  his  paternal  home, 
when  he  spent  five  years  as  a  printer's  apprentice. 
In  ISIO  he  came  to  the  "United  States,  first  locat- 
ing at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  but,  in  1SI2,  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  "The  Fredonian"  at  Chillicotlie 
(then  the  St<ito  Capital),  soon  after  Ixjcoming  sole 
owner.  In  1815  he  purchased  "The  Scioto  Ga- 
zette" and  consolidated  the  two  pajiers  under  the 
name  of  "The  Scioto  Gazette  and  Fredonian 
Chronicle."  Here  ho  remained  until  1828,  mean- 
time engaging  temporarily  in  the  banking  bu.si- 
ness,  also  serving  one  tenn  in  the  Legislature 
(1820),  and  being  elected  As.sociato  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Ro.ss  County.  In 
1828  he  removed  to  Columbu-^,  assimiing  charge 


of  "The  Ohio  Stale  Journal,"'  served  oho  term  as 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  for  tlireo  oousecative 
years  was  State  Printer.  Selling  out  "The  Jour- 
nal" in  1836,  he  came  west,  the  next  year  l>ocom- 
ing  part  owner,  and  finally  sole  jiroprictor,  of  "The 
Telegraph"  at  Alton,  111.,  which  he  conducte*! 
alone  or  in  association  with  varioas  j)artners  until 
IS"^,  when  he  retired,  giving  his  attention  to  the 
book  and  job  branch  of  the  business.  lie  served  as 
Representative  from  Madison  County  in  the  Tkir- 
teeuth  General  Assembly  (1842-44).  As  a  man 
and  a  journali.st  Judge  Hailliaclio  commanded  the 
liighftst  respect,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  journalism  in  Illinois,  "Tlie  Tele- 
graph," during  the  period  of  his  connection  with 
it,  being  one  of  the  leading  jiapers  of  the  State. 
His  deatli  occurred  at  Alton,  Sept.  3,  1857,  as  the 
result  of  injuries  received  the  day  previous,  by 
being  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  which  he  was 
riding.— 3Iaj.  "O'lMiain  Henry  (B.iilhache),  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Oliio, 
August  14,  1820,  removed  with  his  father  to  Alton, 
111.,  in  1830,  was  educated  at  Shnrtleff  College, 
and  learned  the  printing  trade  in  tlie  ofiico  of 
"The  Telegraph,"  under  the  direction  of  his 
fatiier,  afterwards  being  associated  with  the 
business  department.  In  IS.'Jo,  in  p:i.rtnershiii 
with  Edward  L.  Baker,  he  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  business  manager  of  "The  State 
Journal"  at  Springfield.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  received  from  President  Lincoln  the  appoint- 
ment of  Captain  and  As.sistant  Quartermaster, 
serving  to  its  close  and  receiving  tho  brevet  rank 
of  Major.  After  tho  war  he  returned  to  journal- 
ism and  was  a.ssociated  at  different  times  with 
"The  State  Journal"  and  "The  Quiucy  Whig," 
as  bu.siness  manager  of  each,  but  retired  in  1873; 
in  1881  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur, 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Santa  Fe.,  N.  M., 
remaining  four  years.  He  is  now  (1899)  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  whore  lie  has  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  worl;,  and,  under  the 
administration  of  Pre.sident  McKinley,  has  been 
a  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasurj-  De])artment.— 
Preston  Heath  (Bailhache),  another  son,  was 
born  in  Columbus,  Oliio,  Feb.  21,  1835,  served  as 
a  Surgeon  during  the  Civil  War,  later  Ijecamea 
Surgeon  in  the  regular  army  and  has  held  posi- 
tions in  marine  hospitals  at  BaUiuiore,  Witsliing- 
ton  and  New  York,  and  ha-s  visited  Europe  in  the 
interest  of  sanitary  and  hosjiital  service.  At 
present  (1800)  ho  occupies  a  jirominent  jKjsitioii 
at  tho  headcpiarters  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service  in  Washington.— Arthur  Ix'e 
(Bailhache).  a  third  .son,  Iwrn  at  Alton,  111.,  April 
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13.  1839;  at  tho  b(\t;iniiing  of  the  Civil  "War  was 
employed  in  the  St:ite  comiiiissaiy  service  at 
Camp  Yates  and  Cairo,  became  Adjiitiiiit  of  the 
Thirty-eiglith  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  died  at 
Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  Jan.  9,  1863,  as  l!io  result  of 
di.'iease  and  exjiosuro  in  the  service. 

BAKEK,  David  .Tewett,  lawyer  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Conn. , 
Sept.  7,  1793.  Uis  family  removed  to  New  York 
iu  1800,  where  bo  worked  on  a  farm  during  boy- 
hood, but  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
181G,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1819  he  came  to  Illinois  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Kaskaskia,  where  he  attained  prominence 
in  his  profession  and  was  made  Probate  Judge  of 
Randolph  County.  His  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  State  was  so  aggres- 
sive that  his  life  was  frequently  threatened.  In 
1830  Governor  Edwards  appointed  him  United 
States  Senator,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Senator  JIcLeaJi,  but  he  served  only  one  month 
when  he  M-as  succeeded  by  John  I\l.  Robiu,sou, 
who  was  elected  by  the  Legislature.  He  was 
United  States  District  Attorney  from  1833 
to  1841  (the  State  then  constituting  but 
ouo  district),  and  thereafter  resumed  private 
practice.  Died  at  Alton,  August  C,  1809. 
— Heufy  Southard  (Baker),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  Xov.  10, 
1834,  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Shurt- 
leff  College,  Upper  Alton,  and,  in  18)3,  entered 
Brown  University,  R.  I.,  graduating  therefrom 
in  1847;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  begin- 
ning pnictice  at  Alton,  the  home  of  his  father, 
Hon.  David  J.  Baker.  In  1854  he  was  elected  as  an 
Anti-Xebr;i.ska  candidate  to  the  lower  branch  of 
tho  Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  and,  at  the 
subsecjuent  session  of  the  General  A,s.sembly,  was 
one  of  the  five  Anti-Kebraska  members  who.se 
imcompromisiug  fidelity  to  Hon.  Lyman  Trum- 
bull resulted  in  the  election  of  the  latter  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  fir.st  time— the  others 
being  his  colleague.  Dr.  George  T.  Allen  of  the 
lIou.se,  and  Hon.  .John  31.  Palmer,  afterwards 
United  States  Senator,  Burton  C.  Cook  and  Nor- 
man B.  Judd  in  the  Senate.  He  served  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
held  at  Bloominftton  in  May,  18jG,  was  a  Repub- 
lican Presidential  Elector  in  1804,  and,  in  18G.^, 
tecame  Judge  of  the  Alton  City  Court,  serving 
initil  1881.  In  1876  he  presided  over  tlic  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  served  as  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  the  .same 
yc;ir  and  w;us  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Congress  in  opposition  to  AVilliam  R.  Mc 


.Tudgo  Baker  was;  Ihc  orator  .sclcrted  to  deliver 
tho  address  on  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Pierre  Menard,  on  (ho 
capitol  grounds  at  Springfield,  in  Januar}-,  1888. 
About  1888  he  retired  from  practice,  dying  iit 
Alton,  March  5,  1897.  —  Ed  Hard  L.  (Baker), 
second  sou  of  David  Jcwett  Baker,  was  born  at 
Kaskaskia,  111.,  Juno 3,  1839;  graduated  at  Shurt- 
IcfT  College  in  1847;  read  law  with  bis  father  two 
years,  after  which  he  entered  Harvard  I,;iw 
School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Spring- 
field in  1855.  Previous  to  this  date  -Air.  Baker  had 
become  associated  with  William  H.  Jiailhache,  in 
the  management  of  "Tho  Alton  Daily  Telegraph," 
and,  in  July,  1855,  tliey  purchased  "The  Illinois 
State  Journal,"  at  Springfield,  of  which  Jlr. 
Baker  assumed  the  editorship,  remaining  until 
1874.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Assessor  for  tho  Eighth  District,  serving  until 
the  abolition  of  the  ofiice.  Iu  1873  ho  received 
the  appointment  from  President  Grant  of  Consul 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  and,  assuming 
the  duties  of  tho  office  in  1874,  remained  there 
for  twenty  three  years,  proving  himself  one  of 
the  most  capable  a;id  eflicient  officers  in  the  con- 
sular service.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
Juno,  1397,  when  Mr.  Baker  was  about  to  enter  a 
railway  train  already  in  motion  at  the  station  in 
tlio  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  he  fell  under  the  cars, 
receiving  injuries  which  necessitated  tho  ampu- 
tation of  his  right  arm,  finally  resulting  in  his 
death  in  the  ho.s]iilal  at  Buenos  Ayres,  July  8, 
following.  Ilis  remains  xvere  brought  home  at 
the  Government  expenEe  and  interred  in  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  at  Springfield,  wheie  a  monu- 
ment has  since  been  erected  in  his  honor,  bearing 
a  tablet  contributed  by  citizens  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  foreign  representatives  in  that  city  express- 
ive of  their  respect  for  his  memory. — David 
Jcwett  (Baker),  Jr.,  a  third  son  of  David  Jowett 
Baker,  Sr.,  was  boni  at  Kaskaskia,  Nov.  20,1834; 
graduated  from  .ShurtlefT  College  iu  IS.")!,  and  was 
admitted  to  tho  bar  in  18.50.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  removed  to  Cairo  and  began  prac- 
tice. He  was  Mayor  of  that  city  in  18G1-G5,  and, 
ill  18G9,  was  elected  to  the  boncli  of  the  Nineteenth 
Judicial  Circuit.  The  Legislature  of  1S73  (by  Act 
of  Marcli  28)  having  divided  the  Stato  into 
twenty-six  circuits,  he  was  elected  Judge  C)f  the 
Twenty-sixth,  on  Juno  2,  1873.  In  August,  1878, 
he  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  on  the 
Supremo  Bench  as  successor  to  Judge  Breeso, 
deceased,  but  at  the  close  of  his  term  on  the 
Sui)i-emo  Bench  (18791,  was  reelected  Circuit 
Judge,  and  again  in  1^'S5.     During  Ibis  period  he 
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served  for  several  years  on  the  Appellate  Bench. 
In  1SS8  lie  retired  from  the  Circuit  Beueh  hy 
resignation  and  was  elected  a  Justice  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  for  a  term  of  nine  years.  Again, 
in  1S97,  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but 
was  defeated  by  Carroll  C.  Boggs.  Soon  after 
retiring  from  the  Supreme  Bench  he  removed  to 
Chicago  and  engaged  in  general  practice,  in 
].:-.rtnorsbip  witb.  bis  sou,  John  W.  Baker.  Ho 
fell  dead  almost  instantly  in  bis  office,  iJIarcb  13, 
1809.  In  all,  Judge  Baker  bad  spent  some  thirty 
years  almost  continuously  on  the  bench,  and  had 
attained  eminent  distinction  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  jurist. 

BAKER,  Edward  Dickinson,  soldier  and 
United  States  Senator,  ^vas  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  Feb.  2-1,  1811;  emigrated  to  Illinois  while 
yet  in  his  minority,  fir.st  locating  at  Belleville, 
afterwards  removing  to  Carrollton  and  finally  to 
Sangamon  County,  the  last  of  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  bouse  of  the  Tenth  General 
Assembly,  and  as  State  Senator  in  t)ie  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as 
a  Whig  from  the  Springfield  District,  but  resigned 
in  December,  18-10,  to  accept  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteers,  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  .succeeded  General  Shields  in 
command  of  the  brigade,  when  the  latter  was 
wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo.  In  1848  be  was  elected 
to  Congi-ess  from  the  Galena  District;  was  also 
identified  with  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Railroad;  went  to  San  I'rancisco  in  18j3,  but 
later  removed  to  Oregon,  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  ISCO.  In  18G1  bo 
resigned  the  Senatorship  to  enter  the  Union 
army,  commanding  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff,  where  he  was  killed,  October  31, 1801. 

BAKER,  Jcliii,  lawyer  and  C mgiessman,  was 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  4,  1822.  At 
an  early  age  he  removed  to  Illinois,  making  his 
home  in  Belleville,  St.  Clair  County.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  JIcKendree  College.  Althougli  lie  did 
not  graduate  from  the  latter  institution,  be 
received  therefrom  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 
in  18.")8,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  in  18S2.  For  a  time 
he  studied  medicine,  but  abandoned  it  for  the 
study  of  law.  From  IStil  to  18"o  he  was  Jlaster 
in  Chancery  for  St.  Clair  County.  From  1SC5  to 
18G9  be  represented  the  Belleville  District  as  a 
Republican  in  Congress.  From  1870  to  1881  and 
from  1882  to  18S0  he  was  Minister  Resident  in 
Venezuela,  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  term 
of  .service  acting  ako  as  Con.sulGeneral.  Return- 
ing homo,  be  was  again  elected  to  Cougi-cs:i  (1880) 


fioni  the  Eight. .•ulh  District,  but  was  defeatA!.! 
for  reelection,  in  18.?8,  by  William  S.  l'\irmaii, 
Democrat.  Again,  in  1890,  having  identified 
himself  with  the  Free  Silver  Democracy  and 
I'eo) lie's  Party,  lie  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Twentieth  District  over  Everett  J.  Jlurphy, 
the  Republican  nominee,  serving  until  March  ft, 
1899.  He  is  the  autlior  of  an  annotated  edition 
of  Jlontcsquieu's  "Grandeur  and  Dec:vler.ce  of 
the  Romans." 

BALDWIN,  Elmer,  agriculturist  and  legisla- 
tor, was  born  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  March 
6,  1800;  at  10  years  of  age  began  teacliiug  a  coun- 
try school,  continuing  this  occupation  for  several 
years  during  the  winter  mouths,  while  working 
on  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer.  Ho  then 
started  a  store  at  New  Milford,  whioU  he  man- 
aged for  three  years,  when  he  sold  out  on  account 
of  his  health  and  began  farming.  In  1833  ho 
came  west  and  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of 
Government  land  in  La  Salle  County,  where  the 
village  of  Farm  Ridge  is  now  situated,  removing 
thither  with  liis  family  the  following  year.  He 
ser\ed  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  fourteen  con- 
secutive terms,  as  Postmaster  twenty  years  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  La 
Salle  County  six  years.  In  1850  ho  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  oflSce  iu  ISGG,  and  to 
the  State  Senate  iu  1872,  serving  two  years.  He 
was  also  appointed,  in  1809,  a  member  of  the  fii-st 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  serving  as  President  of 
the  Board.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  author  of  a  "His- 
tory of  La  Salle  County,"  which  contains  much 
local  and  biographical  history.  Died,  Nov.  18, 
1895. 

BALDYS'iy,  Tlicron,  clergyman  and  educa- 
tor, was  born  in  Goslien,  Conn.,  July  21,  1801; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1827;  after  two 
years'  study  in  the  theological  school  there,  was 
ordained  a  home  missionary  in  1829,  becoming 
one  of  the  celebrated  "Yale  College  Band,"  or 
"Western  College  .Society,"  of  which  he  was  Cor- 
responding Secretary  during  mo.st  of  bis  life.  He 
was  settled  as  a  Congregationalist  minister  at 
Vandalia  for  two  year.s,  and  was  active  in  pro- 
curing the  charter  of  Illinois  College  at  Jackson- 
ville, of  which  bo  \\'as  a  Trustee  from  its 
organization  to  Ids  death.  He  served  for  a 
number  of  year.s,  from  1831,  as  Agent  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Societj'  for  Illinois,  and,  in 
1808,  became  the  first  Principal  of  Jilonticollo 
Female  Seminary,  near  Alton,  which  he  con- 
ducted five  years.  Died  at  Grange,  N.  J.,  April 
10,  1870. 
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DALLAUl),  Addisiin,  merohant,  was  lioiii  of 
Quaker  parentage  in  ^Val■reu  County,  Oliiu,  No- 
vember, iy;?3.  He  located  at  La  Turle,  Ind., 
about  ISll,  where  ho  learned  and  luusued  the 
carpenter's  trade;  iu  1819  went  to  California, 
remaining  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  La 
Porte;  in  1853  removed  to  Cljicago  aud  (-uibarked 
in  the  lumlier  trade,  which  he  prosecuted  until 
1S97,  r-iii;i  y  with  a  comijeteucy.  ilr.  CulUud 
served  several  years  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Cool;  County,  and.  from  1S7G  to  1S82,  as  Alder- 
man of  the  City  of  Chicago,  aud  again  in  the 
latter  office,  1S9-1-9G. 

BALTE.S,  Peter  Joseph,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Alton,  was  horn  at  Enslieim,  Kheiiish  Ba- 
varia, April  7,  1827;  was  educated  at  the  colleges 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  aud  of  St. 
Ignatius,  at  Chicago,  and  at  Lavalle  University, 
Montreal,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  ISoi,  aud 
consecrated  Bishop  in  1870.  His  diocesan  admin- 
istratiou  was  successful,  but  regarded  by  his 
priests  as  somewhat  arbitrary.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous pastoral  letters  and  brochures  for  the  guidance 
of  clergy  and  laity.  His  most  important  literaiy 
work  was  entitled  "Pastoral  Instruction,"  tJr.st 
edition,  N.  Y.,  187^;  second  edition  (revi.sed  and 
enlarged").  18S0.     Died  at  .Alton,  Feb.  15.  1880. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  SOUTHULSTERX 
RAILWAY.  This  road  (constituting  a  part  oi'  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  system)  is  made  up  of  two 
principal  divisions,  the  fast  extending  across  the 
Stafe  froui  East  St.  Louis  to  Delpre,  Ohio,  and  the 
second  (known  as  the  Springfield  Division)  e.^t  eud- 
ing  from  Beardstown  toSha\vnceto\vii.  The  total 
mileage  of  the  former  (or  main  line)  is  o37 
miles,  of  v.hich  H1}fi  are  iu  Illinois,  and  of  the 
latter  {wholly  within  Illinois)  2-38  miles.  The 
main  lino  (originally  known  as  the  Ohio  &  31is- 
sissippi  Kaihray)  was  chartered  in  Indiana  in 
.  1818,  in  Ohio  in  1849,  and  iu  Illinois  in  1831.  It 
was  constructed  by  two  coni  panics,  the  section 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  State 
line  being  known  as  the  Eastern  Divi.'sion,  and 
that  in  Illinois  as  the  Western  Division,  tlio 
gauge,  as  originally  built,  being  six  feet,  but 
reduced  iu  1871  to  standard.  Tlie  banking  firm 
of  Page  &  Bacon,  of  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
were  the  principal  financial  backers  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  line  was  comjjleted  and  opened  for 
traffic.  May  1,  1807.  The  following  year  the  road 
became  financially  embarnusseil ;  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision wa-s  placed  in  the  liaud.s  of  a  receiver  in 
18G0.  while  the  Western  Division  was  sold  under 
foreclo.sure,  in  1800,  and  reorganized  as  the  Oliio 
&  MLssisiippi  Railway  under  act  of  the  Illinois 


Legislalurc  passed  in  Kebru.uy,  1801.  The  Eist- 
eru  Division  was  sold  in  January,  1807;  and,  in 
November  of  the  .s;imo  year,  the  two  ilivisions 
were  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  iV 
Mississippi  Railway. — The  SiiringfieKI  Divisi.m 
was  the  result  of  the  consolidation,  in  December, 
18G9,  of  the  Pana,  Springfield  &  North we.slern 
and  the  Illinois  &  Southeastprn  Railrond — v.fh 
having  been  chartered  in  1807 — the  new  corpo- 
ration taking  the  name  of  (ho  Springfield  &  Illi- 
nois Southeastern  Railroad,  imder  which  nrune 
the  road  was  built  aud  opened  in  March,  1871.  Iu 
1873,  it  was  placed  in  the  hanrlsof  receivers;  in 
1874  was  sold  under  forcc'losure,  and,  on  Mari'.h 
1,  1875,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railway  Company.  In  November,  1870, 
the  road  was  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  but  was  restored  to  the  Comjiany  in  1881. 
— Iu  November,  1893,  the  Ohio  &  Mississipi)i  wa.s 
consolidated  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad,  which  was  the  successor  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Washington  &  liaUimoro  Railroad, 
the  reorganized  Company  taking  the  )iaine  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Puiihvay  Com- 
pany. The  total  capitalization  of  the  road,  ;us 
organi£ed  iu  1698,  was  .^8t,770,5."l.  Several 
branches  of  the  main  lino  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  gr. 
to  increase  the  aggregate  uiileage,  but  Ivoiu'.: 
wholly  outside  of  Illinois  are  not  taken  into  iic- 
couut  iu  this  statement. 

BALTDIOUE  &  OHIO  A;  (-HICAtH)  UAll,. 
ROAI),  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railrr,,id 
System,  of  which  only  8.21  out  of  205  miles  are  in 
Illinois.  The  princii>al  object  of  the  company's 
incorporation  Avas  to  secure  entrance  for  (l]e 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  into  Chicago.  The  capital 
stock  otitstanding  exceeds  •'J  1,500, 000.  The  total 
capital  (including  stock,  funded  and  floating  debt) 
is  §20,309,100  or  $70,728  ].er  mile.  The  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  wore 
fl3,38.3,01C  and  the  operating  e.xpen.ses  ^i.-lOri.-inO. 
The  income  and  earnings  for  the  portion  of  the 
line  in  Illinois  for  the  .same  period  were  .?209,20.S 
and  the  expenses  §208,090. 

BANGS,  Mark,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Franklin 
Co\mty,  Mas.s.,  Jan.  9,  1823;  spent  his  lj<iy- 
hood  on  a  farm  in  Western  New  York,  and,  aftt-i- 
a  year  in  an  institution  at  Rochester,  came  to 
Chicago  iu  18  tl,  later  spending  two  years  in  f;inii 
work  and  teaching  in  Central  Illinois.  Return- 
ing east  in  1817,  he  engaged  in  teaching  for 
two  years  at  Springfield,  JIass.,  thou  si>en( 
a  yejir  in  a  dry  goods  store  at  Lacon,  111., 
meanwhile  ijrosecuting  his  legal  studies.  In 
IS.")1    he    began    practice,   was   elected    a  Judgt 
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of  the  Circuit  Court  iu  isr,;);  served  one  .sossion 
as  State  Senator  (1S70-72);  in  1ST3  was  ap- 
pointed Circuit  Judge  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  Richmond,  deceased,  and,  in  t875, 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District, 
remaining  in  office  four  years.  Judge  Bangs  was 
also  a  member  of  the  first  Anti-Nebraska  State 
Convention  ol  Illinois,  held  at  .Springfield  in  1854; 
in  18C3  presided  over  the  Congressional  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  Owen  Lovejoy  for  Cimgross 
for  the  first  time;  was  one  of  the  cliarter  members 
of  the  "Union  League  of  America,"  serving  as  its 
President,  and,  in  1SC8,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Grant  for  President  for  the  first  time.  After 
retiring  from  the  ofiice  of  District  Attorney  in 
1870,  ho  removed  to  Chicago,  wliere  he  is  still 
(1808)  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

IJ.VXKSOX,  Andrew,  pioneer  and  early  legi.s- 
lator,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  settled  on  Silver 
Creek,  iu  St.  Clair  Coimty,  111.,  four  miles  .soutli 
of  Lebanon,  about  I60S  or  1810,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  AVasltingtou  CouTity.  lie  was  a  Col- 
onel of  "Rangers"  during  t)ie  War  of  1812,  and  a 
Captain  iu  the  Black  Ilav.k  War  of  ISUC.  In 
1823  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from 
Washington  County,  serving  four  years,  <ind  at 
the  session  of  1822-23  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
agamst  the  Convention  resolution  which  had  for 
its  object  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  State.  lie  sub- 
sequently removed  to  lov.a  Territory,  but  died,  in 
18j3,  while  visiting  a  son-in-law  in  Wisconsin. 

BAPTISTS.  The  first  Baptist  minister  to  set- 
tle in  Illinois  was  Elder  James  Smith,  who 
located  at  New  Design,  in  1787.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, about  1796-97,  by  Revs.  David  Badgley  and 
Joseph  Chance,  who  organized  the  first  Baptist 
church  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Five 
churches,  having  four  ministers  and  111  mem- 
bers, formed  an  association  in  1807.  Several 
causes,  among  them  a  difl'erence  of  views  on  the 
slavery  question,  resulted  iu  the  division  of  the 
denomination  into  factions.  Of  these  perhaps 
the  most  numerous  was  the  Regular  (or  Jlis.sion- 
ary)  Baptists,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Rev.  John 
M.  Peck,  a  resident  of  the  State  from  1823  uutil 
his  death  (1858).  By  1S35  the  sect  had  grown, 
until  it  had  some  200  churches,  with  about  7. WO 
members.  Tliese  were  under  the  ecclesiastical 
care  of  twenty-two  Associations.  Rev.  I.s.aac 
McCoy,  a  Baptist  Indian  missionary,  preaclied  at 
Fort  Dearborn  on  Oct.  9,  iSO.j,  and,  oiglit  years 
later,  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman  organized  the  first 
Baptist  society  in  what  was  then  an  infant  set- 


tlement. By  1890  the  uuiiibur  of  Associatiims 
had  grown  to  forty,  with  1010  churchas.  891 
ministers  and  88,884  members.  A  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  for  some  time  supported  at 
Jlorgan  Park,  but,  in  1H9.'>,  \\as  absorbed  by  the 
University  of  Chicago,  beconung  the  divinity 
school  of  tliat  institution.  Tlio  chief  organ  of  the 
denomination  in  Illinois  is  "The  Standard  "  ;iub- 
lished  at  Chicago. 

15ARI11;R,  Uiram,  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  2-1,  1833.  At  11  years  of  ago  ho 
accompanied  his  family  to  Wisconsin,  of  which 
State  he  was  a  resident  until  18GG.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  State  Uni\ersity  of  Wiscx)nsin,  at 
Sladison,  ho  studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  After 
serving  one  term  as  District  Attorney  of  his 
county  iu  Wisconsin  (1801-02),  and  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  for  1800  GO,  in 
the  latter  year  he  came  to  Chicago  .and,  in  1878, 
was  electeil  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  old  Second  Illinoi.s  District.  His  home  is  in 
Chicago,  where  he  holds  the  position  of  Master  in 
Chancery  of  the  .S\iperior  Court  of  Cook  Coimty. 

BARDOLPH,  a  village  of  McDouough  County, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  7 
miles  northeast  of  Macomb;  iias  a  local  paper. 
Pop-alalion  (18S0),  409;  (1890).  -117;  (1900),  387. 

BAKXSEVCK,  George  Frederick  Jnliiis,  pio- 
neer, was  born  in  Germauy,  July  25,  1781;  came 
to  Pliiladelj)hia  in  1797,  and  soon  after  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  became  an  overseer;  two  or 
three  years  later  visited  his  native  country,  suf- 
fering shipwreck  en  route  in  the  English  Channel; 
returned  to  Kentucky  in  1802,  remaining  until 
1809,  when  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Madison 
(then  a  part  of  St.  Ciair)  County,  III. ;  served  in 
the  War  of  1813,  fanned  and  raised  stock  until 
1824,  when,  after  a  second  visit  to  Germany,  Iio 
bought  a  plantation  in  St.  Francois  County,  JIo. 
Subsequently  becoming  disgusted  with  .slavery, 
he  manumitted  his  slaves  and  returned  to  Illinois, 
locating  on  a  farm  near  Edwardsville,  where  ho 
resided  until  liis  de;ith  iu  1800.  Mr.  Barnsback 
served  as  Representative  in  tlie  Fourteenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (1814-4G)  and,  after  returning  from 
Springfield,  distributed  his  .salary  among  the  poor 
of  Madison  County.— Julius  A.  (Bam.sback),  his 
son,  was  born  in  St.  Francois  County,  JIo.,  May 
14,  1826;  in  1816  became  a  merchant  at  Troy, 
Madison  Covmty;  was  elected  Slicritf  in  18G0;  in 
1864  entered  the  service  as  Captain  of  a  Company 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Illinois  Volun- 
teers (100-days'  men);  also  sened  as  a  member  of 
tlie  Twenty-fourtli  General  Assembly  (1SG5). 
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BAUNUM,  Wllliniu  H.,  lawyer  ami  ox-Ju.Ik'o, 
w;is  born  in  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y.,  IVl).  13, 
18(0.  Wlien  he  was  but  two  years  old  his  family 
removed  to  St.  Clair  County,  III.,  where  he  imssed 
his  iKiyhood  and  j-outli.  His  preliminary  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  Belleville,  111.,  Yp.silanti, 
Mich.,  and  at  tlie  Michigan  State  University  at 
Ann  Arlxir.  After  lo^ivint;  the  institution  last 
named  at  the  end  of  the  soi)homoro  year,  he 
taught  school  at  nelleville,  still  pursuing  his  ela.s- 
sical  studios.  In  1802  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Belleville,  and  soon  afterward  opened  an  office 
at  Chester,  where,  for  a  time,  he  held  the  office 
of  Master  iu  Chancery.  He  renio\ed  to  Chicago 
in  1807.  and,  in  1879,  "was  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  ti\e  Cook  County  Circuit  Court.  At  tlie  expi- 
ration of  hi.s  term  ho  r(>.suined  private  practice. 

UAinUTii;,  <;ranyilh-,  was  born  in  Highland 
County.  Ohio.  After  attending  the  common 
schools,  ho  acxjuired  .a  liigher  education  at  Au- 
gusts, Ky.,  and  Marietti,  Ohio.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  his  nati\e  State,  but  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Fulton  Coimty.  111.,  in  18uG.  In 
1873  he  received  the  RejiuWicau  nomiuution  for 
Congress  and  was  elected,  representing  his  dis- 
trict from  1873  to  187."),  at  the  conclusion  of  liis 
term  retiring  to  i)rivate  life.  Died  at  Canton, 
111.,  Jan.  13,  1889. 

BARRINGTOX,  a  village  located  on  tlie  north- 
ern liorder  of  Cook  County,  and  jwrtly  in  Luke, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  Noilhwestern 
and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Kastern  Railway,  32  miles 
northwest  of  Cliicago.  It  has  banks,  a  local  pajier, 
and  several  cheese  factories,  being  in  a  dairj-ing 
district.     Population  (1800),  848;  (1900),  1,1G2. 

BAnnOWS,  John  Tfenrj,  D.  I).,  clergjnian 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Medina,  Mich.,  July 
11,  1847;  graduated  at  Moimt  Olivet  College  in 
1867,  and  studied  theology  at  Yale,  Union  and 
Andover  Seminaries.  In  1809  he  went  to  Kansas, 
where  he  sjxjnt  two  and  a  half  years  in  niission- 
arj-  and  educational  work.  He  tlien  (iu  1872) 
acxiepted  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  remained  a 
year,  after  which  he  gave  a  year  to  foreign  travel, 
vLsiting  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine,  during  a 
part  of  the  time  supplying  the  American  chapel 
in  Paris.  Ou  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
spent  six  years  in  pastoral  work  at  Lawrence  and 
East  Bfjston,  Mas.?.,  when  (in  November,  1881)  ]w 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cliicago.  Dr.  Barrows  achieved  a 
world-wide  celebrity  by  his  sei-\ices  as  ChaiiTnan 
of  (he  "Parliament  of  Religions,"  a  branch  of  the 
"World'.s  Congress  Auxiliary,"   held   .hiring  tb" 


AVoihPs  Columbian  i:.\j)osition  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  Later,  ho  w;us  api>ointeii  Professorial  I>ec- 
turerou  Comparative  Religions.under  lecturesliijis 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chic:igo  en- 
dowed by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell.  One  of  these, 
established  in  Dr.  Barrows'  name,  contemplated 
a  series  of  lectures  in  India,  to  be  delivered  on 
alternate  years  with  a  similar  course  at  the  U»ii- 
voraity.  Courses  were  delivered  at  the  University 
in  1895-90,  and,  in  order  lo  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  foreign  lectxireship,  Dr.  pjirrows  fovmd  it 
necessary  to  resign  his  pastorate,  which  he  did  in 
the  spring  of  1896.  After  spending  the  summer 
in  Gerni.iny,  the  regular  itinerary  of  the  roimd- 
tho-world  tour  began  at  T/jndon  in  the  latter  part, 
of  November,  1890,  ending  with  his  return  to  the 
United  States  by  way  of  San  Francisco  in  May. 
1897.  Dr.  Barrows  was  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  personal  friends  from  Chicago  and  el.scwhere, 
the  tour  emliracing  visits  to  tlie  princiiial  cities 
of  Soutliern  Europe,  Egypt.  Palestine,  China  and 
Japan,  w  ith  a  somewhat  protracted  stay  in  India 
during  the  winter  of  1890  07.  After  his  return  to 
the  United  Stales  he  lectured  a(.  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  on  tlie  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  Oriental  nations,  but.  in  1898,  was  offered 
the  PresidcTicy  of  Oljovlin  College,  Ohio,  which 
he  accepted,  entering  upon  his  duties  early  iu 
1899. 

B.VPP.Y,  a  city  in  Pike  County,  founded  in 
ISiiO,  on  tlie  Wai.asb  Railroad,  18  miles  east  of 
Hannibal.  Mo.,  and  30  miles  .southeast  of  Quincy. 
The  sunounding  country  is  agricultuial.  The 
city  coiilains  llonring  mills,  porkpacking  aii.l 
poultry  establishments,  etc.  It  has  two  IocmI 
paper.s.  two  banks,  tbiec.  churches  and  a  liigh 
school,  besides  schools  of  lower  graile.  Po|iii)a 
tion  (1K80),  1,392;  (1800).  I,3.ii4;  (1900),  1,643. 

HARTLETT,  Adr.lidms  Clay,  mercliaiit,  was 
born  of  Revolutionary  ancestry  at  Stratford, 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  Juiie23, 1844;  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  at  Danville  Academy 
and  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  N.  Y.,  and,  coming 
to  Chicago  in  1803,  entered  into  the  employment 
of  the  hardware  firm  of  Tut  tie.  Hibbard  &  Co. , 
now  Hibbard,  Spencer.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  of  which, 
a  few  years  later,  ho  became  a  partner,  and  la»er 
Vice-President  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  also  been  a  Tru.stce  of  Beloit  College,  Presi- 
dent of  tlio  Chicago  Home  for  the  Fi-iendless  and 
a  Director  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  and 
the  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  besides  lieing 
identiriod  with  various  other  busine.ss  ami  benevo- 
lent associations. 
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BASCOM,  (Rev.)  Flavel,  1).  D.,  clorKyman. 
was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  8,  1804;  spent 
his  boyhood  on  a  farm  until  17  years  of  age,  mean- 
while attending  the  common  scliools;  prei>ared 
for  college  under  a  private  tutor,  and,  in  1824, 
entered  Yalo  College,  graduating  in  18'3.S.  After  a 
year  as  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology 
at  Yale,  was  licensed  to  proacli  in  1831  and,  for 
the  next  two  years,  served  as  a  tutor  in  the  liter- 
ary department  of  the  college.  Then  coming  to 
Illinois  (1833),  he  cast  liis  lot  with  tlie  "Yale 
Band,"  organized  at  Yale  College  a  few  years 
previous ;  spent  five  years  in  missionary  work  in 
Tazewell  County  and  two  yejirs  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois us  Agent  of  tlie  Home  5Iissionary  Society, 
exploring  new  settlements,  founding  clnirches 
and  introducing  missionaries  to  new  fields  of 
labor.  In  1839  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  remaining  until 
1849,  when  he  assumed  the  jiastorship  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Galcsburg,  this  relation 
continuing  until  1850.  Then,  after  a  year's  serv- 
ice as  the  Agent  of  the  American  ilissiouary 
As.sociation  of  the  Congregational  Church,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  Cliurch  at 
Pi-inccton,  where  he  remained  until  18G9,  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  Congregational  Oiurch  at 
Hinsdale.  From  1878  he  served  for  a  <'onsider- 
able  period  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  Home  Missionary  Society ; 
was  also  prominent  in  educational  work,  being 
one  of  the  founders  and,  foi-  over  twenty-five 
year.s,  an  officer  of  the  Cliicago  Theological 
Seminary,  a  Trustee  of  Kno.x  College  and  one  of 
the  founders  and  a  Tnustee  of  Beloit  College,  , 
Wis.,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  I).  D. 
in  1809.  Dr.  Bascom  died  ;.t  Princeton,  II)., 
August  8,  1890. 

BATAVI.\,  a  city  in  Kane  County,  on  Fox 
River  and  branch  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western and  tlie  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroads,  33  miles  west  of  Chicago;  has  water 
power  and  several  prosperous  manufacturing 
establislnnents  employing  over  1,000  operatives. 
The  city  lias  fine  water-works  supplied  from  an 
artesian  well,  electric  ligliting  plant,  electric 
street  car  lines  with  inter\nban  connections,  two 
weekly  jiapers,  eight  churches,  two  public, 
scliools,  and  private  hospital  for  insane  women. 
Population  (19U0),  3,871 ;  (1903,  est.),  4,400. 

BATEMAN,  Newlon,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  educator 
and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Historical  Encyclo- 
l>odia  of  Illinois.'"  was  bom  at  Fairfield,  N.  J., 
Julv  27,  1822,  of  mixed  Englisli  and  Scotch  an- 


cestry; was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Illinois  in 
1833;  in  his  youth  enjoyed  only  limited  educa- 
tional advantages,  but  graduated  from  Illinois 
College  at  Jacksonville  in  IS-W,  supporting  him- 
self during  his  college  course  wliolly  by  his  own 
labor.  Having  contemi>laled  entering  t)ie  Cliris- 
tian  ministry,  lie  .spent  the  following  year  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  but  was  compelled  to 
withdn-.v,  on  account  of  failing  healtli,  wlieu  he 
gave  a  year  to  travel.  He  then  entered  upon  his 
life-work  ;us  a  teacher  by  engaging  as  Principal 
of  an  English  and  Classical  School  in  St.  IxiuLs, 
remaining  there  two  years,  when  he  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, at  St.  Charles,  JIo.,  continuing  in  that 
jKjsition  four  years  (1847-51).  Returning  to  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  in  the  latter  year,  he  assumed  the 
princiiialship  of  the  main  public  school  of  that 
city.  Here  lie  remained  seven  years,  during  four 
<if  them  discharging  the  duties  of  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  Morgan  County.  In  t)ie 
fall  of  18.17  he  became  Principal  of  Jacksonville 
Female  Academy,  but  the  following  year  v,-;is 
elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, h.'iving  been  nominated  for  the  office  by  the 
Republican  Slate  Convention  of  1858,  wliich  put 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  nomination  for  the  United 
Stales  ,Senate.  By  successive  re-elections  he  con- 
tinued in  this  ofilce  fourteen  years,  serving  con- 
tinuously from  1859  to  1875,  except  two  years 
( 1803-05),  as  the  result  of  his  defeat  for  reelection 
in  1802.  He  was  also  endorsc^d  for  the  same  office 
by  tile  State  Teachei-s'  Association  in  1850,  but 
was  not  formally  nominated  by  a  State  Conven- 
tion.  During  his  incuml)eucy  the  Illinois  com- 
mon S(;liool  system  \\as  developed  and  brought  to 
tl]<!  state  of  efficiency  which  it  has  so  well  main- 
tained. He  also  prepared  some  seven  volume-s  of 
biennial  leports,  portions  of  which  have  been 
rcpubli.shed  in  five  different  languages  of  Europe, 
besides  a  volume  of  "Common  Scliool  Decisions," 
originally  published  by  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  of  which  .several  editions  have 
since  been  i.ssued.  This  volume  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  courts,  and  is  still  regarded  as 
authoritative  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates. 
In  addition  to  his  official  duties  during  a  pirt  of 
this  period,  for  three  years  he  served  as  editor  of 
"The  Illinois  Teacher,"  and  v,-;i.s  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  which  prepared  tlie  bill  adopted 
by  Congress  creating  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education.  Oc<-upying  a  room  in  the  old  State 
Capitol  at  Springfield  adjoining  thai  used  as  an 
office  by  Abraliam  Line. In  during  the  first  candi- 
dacv  of  the  latter  for  tlio  Pre.sidein  v,  in  1800,  a 
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close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  t!io  twu  men, 
wliich  enabled  tlie  "School-master,"  ius  Mr.  Liu- 
colu  playfully  called  tbe  Doctor,  to  aciiuirc  an 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  future  emanci- 
pator of  a  race,  enjoyed  by  few  men  of  that  time, 
and  of  which  he  gave  evidence  by  his  lectures 
full  of  interesting  reminiscence  and  eloquent 
appreciation  of  the  high  character  of  the  "Martyr 
Prp^irlpnt."  A  few  nioutlis  after  his  retirement 
from  the  State  Superinteiidency  (1S7.".),  Dr.  Bate- 
man  was  offered  and  a(xeptod  the  Presidency  of 
Knox  College  at  Galesbuig,  remaining  until  1893, 
when  he  voluntarily  tendered  his  resignation. 
This,  after  having  been  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  Board,  was  finally  acceiited ;  but  that  body 
immediately,  and  by  unanimous  vote,  appointed 
him  President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  under  which  he  continued  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  special  lecturer  as  his 
health  enabled  him  to  do  so.  During  his  incum- 
bency as  Pr&sident  of  Knox  College,  he  twice 
received  a  tender  of  the  Presidency  of  Iowa  State 
University  and  the  Chancellorship  of  two  other 
important  State  institutions.  He  also  sened,  by 
appointment  of  siiccessivo  G  overnors  between  1ST7 
and  1891,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  for  four  years  of  this  period  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  In  Febmary,  1878,  Dr.  Bate- 
man,  vmexpectedly  and  without  solicitation  on  his 
part,  received  from  President  Hayes  an  ajjpoint- 
ment  as  "Assay  Commissioner"  to  examine  and 
test  the  fineness  and  v.eight  of  United  States 
coins,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  22,  1874,  and  discharged 
the  duties  assigned  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia. 
Never  of  a  very  strong  physique,  which  was 
rather  weakened  by  his  privations  while  a  stu- 
dent and  liis  many  yc  irs  of  close  confinement  to 
mental  labor,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  Dr. 
Bateman  suffered  much  from  a  chest  trouble 
which  finally  developed  into  "angina  pectoris," 
or  heart  disease,  from  which,  as  the  result  of  a 
most  painful  attack,  ho  died  at  his  home  in  Gales- 
burg,  Oct.  21,  1897.  The  event  produced  the 
most  profound  sorrow,  not  only  among  his  associ- 
ates in  the  Faculty  and  among  the  students  of 
Knox  College,  hut  a  large  number  of  friends 
throughout  the  State,  who  had  known  liim  ofh- 
cially  or  personally,  and  had  learned  to  admire 
his  many  noble  and  beautiful  traits  of  character. 
His  funeral,  which  occurred  at  Galcsburg  on 
Oct.  25,  called  out  an  immense  concourse  of 
sorrowing  friends.  Almost  the  last  labors  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Bateman  were  in  the  revision  of 
matter  for  this  volume,  in  which  ho  manifested 


the  de<-pest  inlcresl  fii.m  the  time  of  liis  assump- 
tion of  the  duties  of  its  Editor-in-Cliief.  At  tlio 
time  of  his  death  he  had  llie  .satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  his  work  in  this  field  was  practically 
con)plete.  Dr.  Bateman  had  been  twice  married, 
first  in  1850  to  Miss  Sarah  Dayton  of  Jacksonville, 
who  died  in  1857,  and  a  second  time  in  October, 
1809,  to  Jliss  Annie  N.  Tyler,  of  5Ia.s.sachu.sctts 
(but  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  Jacksonville 
Female  Academy),  who  died.  May  28,  1878.— 
Cliflbrd  Rush  (Bateman),  a  son  of  Dr.  Bateman 
by  his  first  marriage,  w;is  born  at  Jaclcsonvillo, 
March  7,  1854,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  and 
later  from  the  law  department  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  afterwards  prosi-cuting  lii.s 
studies  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Paris,  finally 
becoming  Professor  of  Admini.strative  Law  and 
Government  in  Columbia  College — a  position 
especially  created  for  him.  He  had  filled  this 
position  a  little  over  one  j-ear  when  his  career — 
which  was  one  of  great  promise — was  cut  short  by 
death,  Feb.  6,  18S3.  Tliree  daughters  of  Dr.  Bate- 
man survive — all  the  wives  of  clergymen. — P.  S. 

BATES,  Clara  Doty,  author,  wa.s  born  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Dec.  2i,  1S38;  jmbli.shed  her  fir.st 
book  in  18G8;  the  next  year  married  Morgan 
Bates,  a  Chicago  publisher;  wrote  much  for 
juvenile  periodiails,  besides  stories  and  poems, 
some  of  the  most  popular  among  the  latl  er  being 
"Blind  Jakey"  (18G8)  and  "^sop's  Fables''  in 
verse  (1873).  She  was  the  collector  of  a  model 
library  for  children,  for  the  World's  Cohmibian 
Exposition,  1893.     Died  in  Chicago,  Oct.  14,  1895. 

BATES,  Erastus  Nevton,  soldier  and  State 
Treasurer,  was  born  at  Plainfield,  ^lass.,  Feb.  29, 
18:38,  being  descended  from  Pilgrims  of  the  Jlay- 
flowor.  When  8  years  of  age  he  was  brought  by 
his  father  to  Ohio,  where  the  latter  soon  after- 
ward died.  For  several  years  he  lived  with  an 
uncle,  preparing  liinLScdf  for  college  and  earning 
money  by  teaching  and  manual  labor.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1853,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  New  York  City, 
but  later  removed  to  Minnesota,  where  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1850  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1857. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Centralia,  111.,  and  com- 
menced practice  there  in  August,  1802;  was  com- 
missioned Major  of  the  Eightieth  Illinois 
Volunteers,  being  successivelj'  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel,  and 
finally  Ijrovetted  Brigadier-Oeneral.  For  Cft«en 
montlis  ha  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  escaping  from 
Libby  Prison  only  to  be  recaptured  and  later 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Union  batteries  at  Mor-- 
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ris  Island,  Chailoston  harbor.  In  18C0  he  was 
elected  to  tho  LoKislatuie,  and,  in  18C8,  State 
Treasurer,  being  re-elected  to  tho  latter,  ottice 
under  tho  new  Constitution  of  ISTO,  and  surving 
until  January,  1873.  Died  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  May  29,  1898,  and  was  buried  at  Spring- 
field. 

BATES,  tJcori;e  C,  lawyer  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Canandaigua,  jN.  i".,  anil  reuiuveu  lo 
Michigan  in  1834;  in  1819  was  aj-pointed  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  that  State,  but  re- 
moved to  California  in  ISHO,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  "Vigilance  Committee" 
at  San  Francisco,  and,  in  Ifi.'iG,  delivered  the  first 
Republican  speech  there.  From  18G1  to  1871,  he 
pi-acticed  law  in  Chicago;  the  latter  year  was 
appointed  District  Attorney  for  Utah,  serving 
two  years,  in  1878  removing  to  Denver,  Colo., 
where  he  died,  Feb.  11,  1886.  Mr.  Bates  was  an 
orator  of  much  reputation,  and  was  selected  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  to 
Gen.  B.  J.  Sweet,  commandant  of  Camp  Douglas, 
after  the  detection  and  defeat  of  the  Camp  Doug- 
las conspiracy  in  November,  ISGl — a  duty  ^vhich 
lie  performed  in  an  address  of  gieat  eloquoncc. 
At  an  early  day  he  man-ied  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Ale.xander  Wolcott,  for  a  nu)nber  of  years  previ- 
ous to  1830  Indian  Agent  at  Chicago,  his  wife 
being  a  daughter  of  John  Kinzie,  the  first  white 
settler  of  Chicago. 

BATH,  a  village  of  Mason  County,  on  the 
Jacksonville  branch  of  the  Cliicngo,  Peoria  &  St. 
Louis  Railway,  8  miles  south  of  Havana.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  439;  (1890),  384;  (lOOU),  3:'a). 

BAYMS,  a  corporate  village  of  Pike  County, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  Railway, 40  miles 
southeast  of  Quincy ;  has  one  newspaper.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  3G8;  (1900),  340. 

BATLI.SS,  Alfred,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  born  about  18 IG,  served  as  a 
private  in  the  First  ]Michigan  Cavahy  the  last 
two  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and  giaduated  from 
Hillsdale  College  (Mich.),  in  1870,  .supporting 
himself  dming  his  college  course  by  work  upon  a 
farm  and  teaching.  After  serving  three  years  as 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  La  Grange 
County,  Ind.,  in  1874  he  came  to  Illinois  and 
entered  upon  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  He  served  for  some 
tim".  iis  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  city  of 
Sterling,  afterwards  becoming  Principal  of  the 
TowushipHigh  School  at  Streator.  where  he  was, 
in  1898,  when  he  received  the  nomination  for  the 
office  of  Ptate  Snijerintcndei\t  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  wliich  l«e  was  elected  in  Xovember  follow- 


ing by  a  plurality  over  his  Democ'ratic  opponent 
of  nearly  70,000  votes. 

ItKAKI),  Thomas,  pioneer  and  founder  of  the 
city  of  Beardstown,  III,  w;vs  born  in  Granville, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1795,  taken  to 
Northejistern  Ohio  in  1800,  and,  in  1818,  removed 
to  Illinois,  living  for  a  time  about  Edwardsville 
and  Alton.  In  1820  he  went  to  the  locality  of 
tiie  jiiyscni,  City  ot  Bcardstow  u,  and  Jiit<;i  i^Uib- 
lished  there  the  fir.st  ferry  across  the  Illinois 
River.  In  1827,  in  conjunction  with  Enoch 
March  of  Morgau  County,  he  entered  the  land  on 
which  Beardstown  was  platted  in  1839.  Died,  at 
Beardstown,  in  November,  1849. 

BEAIlD.SrOWX,  a  city  in  Ca.ss  County,  on  tho 
Illinois  River,  being  the  intersecting  point  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railways,  and  the 
northwestern  terminus  of  the  former.  It  is  111 
mUes  north  of  .St.  Louis  and  90  miles  south  of 
Peoria.  Thomas  Beard,  for  whom  the  town  was 
na)ued,  settled  hero  about  1820  and  soon  after- 
wards established  the  first  ferry  across  the  lUi- 
noLs  River.  In  1827  the  land  w;us  patentt^d  by 
Beard  and  Enocli  March,  and  tho  town  platted, 
and,  during  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  18^2,  it 
became  a  principal  base  of  supplies  for  the  Illi- 
nois volunteers.  The  city  has  six  churches  and 
tliree  schools  (including  a  high  .scnool),  two  banks 
and  two  daily  newspajjcrs.  Several  branches  of 
manufacturing  are  carried  on  here — flouring  and 
saw  mills,  coojjerage  works,  an  axo-handle  fac- 
tory, two  button  factories,  two  stave  factories, 
one  shoe  factory,  large  machine  shops,  and  others 
of  less  importance.  The  river  is  sjjanned  iiero  by 
a  fine  railroaii  bridge,  costing  some  ?;iO0,00O. 
Population  (ISUO),  4,226;  (1900),  4,827. 

BEAUBIEX,  .Te;.n  Baplistc,  the  .second  per* 
manent  settler  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  was  bom 
at  Detroit  in  1780,  became  clerk  of  a  fur-trader  on 
Grand  River,  married  an  Ottawa  woman  for  his 
first  wife,  and,  in  ISOO,  had  a  trading  post  at  Mil- 
waukee, which  he  maintained  until  1818.  Ha 
visited  Chicago  as  early  as  1801.  bought  a  cabio 
there  soon  after  the  Fort  Dearlxirn  massacre  o6 
1812,  married  the  daughter  of  Francis  La  Fram- 
boise, a  French  trader,  and.  in  1818,  bc(;ama 
agent  of  the  AincricaTi  Fur  Company,  having 
charge  of  trading  posts  at  Mackinaw  and  elso* 
where.  After  1S23  he  occupied  the  building 
known  as  "the  factory,"  ju.st  outside  of  Forr  Dear- 
born,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Government, 
but  removed  to  a  farm  on  the  l")<'s  Plaines  in  l.'^^IO. 
Out  of  the  own(>rshii>  of  this  building  grew  his 
claim  to  the  right,  in  l^oo,  to  enter  sevcul.\-five 
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acres  of  land  l>olonging  to  the  Von  TtviiThom 
reservation.  The  claim  was  allowed  by  the  Land 
OHice  officials  and  siistaiuod  hj-  the  State  courts, 
but  disivDowed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  after  long  litifjation.  An  attonijjt 
was  made  to  revive  this  claim  in  Congress  in 
1878,  but  it  was  reported  upon  adversely  by  a 
Senate  Committee  of  which  the  late  Senator 
Tlioiiiiis  1".  li.ivavd  was  chairman.  Mr.  Beiiubien 
was  evidently  a  man  of  no  little  prominence  in 
his  day.  He  led  a  company  of  Chicago  citizens 
to  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1833,  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  tha  first  Colonel  of  Jlilitia  for 
Cook  County,  and,  in  ISoO,  was  commissioned 
Brigadier-General.  In  IS.'iS  he  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  died  there,  Jan.  5,  1803.— Mark 
(Beaubien),  a  younger  brother  of  Gen.  Beaubien, 
was  lx)rn  in  Detroit  in  1800,  came  to  Chicago  in 
1826,  and  bonglit  a  log  house  of  James  Kiuzie,  in 
which  he  kept  a  hotel  for  some  time.  Later,  he 
erected  the  first  frame  building  In  Chicago,  which 
was  known  as  the  "Sauganash,"  and  in  which  he 
kept  a  hotel  until  1834.  He  al.so  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising, Imt  was  not  successful,  rail  the  first 
ferry  across  tlie  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River,  and  served  for  many  years  as  lighthouse 
keeper  at  Chicago.  About  183 1  tlie  Indians  trans- 
ferred to  hiiu  a  reservation  of  G40  acres  of  land  on 
the  Calumet,  for  which,  some  forty  years  after 
wards,  he  received  a  patent  which  had  been 
signed  by  Martin  Van  Buren — he  having  previ- 
ously been  ignorant  of  its  existence.  He  was 
married  twice  and  had  a  family  of  twentj-  two 
children.  Died,  at  Kankakee,  111.,  April  IG,  1881. 
— Madore  It.  (Beaubien).  tlie  second  son  of 
General  Beaubien  by  his  Indian  wife,  was  born 
on  Grand  River  in  Michigan,  July  lo,  1809,  joined 
his  father  in  Chicago,  was  educated  in  a  Baptist 
Mission  School  where  Xiles,  Mich.,  now  stands; 
was  licensed  as  a  merchant  in  Chicago  in  1831, 
but  failed  as  a  bu.siness  man;  served  as  Second 
Lieutenant  of  the  Naperville  Company  in  tlio 
Bkick  Hawk  AVar,  and  later  was  First  Lieutenant 
of  a  Chicago  Company.  His  first  wife  was  a 
white  woman,  from  whom  he  sei)arat:d,  after- 
wards marrying  an  Indian  woman.  He  left  Illi- 
noLs  with  tiie  Pottawatomies  in  1840,  resided  at 
Council  BlulTs  and.  later,  in  Kan.sjis,  being  for 
many  years  the  official  interpreter  of  the  tribe 
and,  for  some  time,  one  of  six  Commissioners 
employed  by  the  Indians  to  look  after  their 
affairs  with  the  United  States  Government. — 
Alexander  (He^anbien),  son  of  General  Beau- 
bien by  his  white  wife,  was  born  in  one  of  thn 
buildings  liclonging  to  Fort    Dcirborn,  Jan.   '2S, 


18-22.  In  1810  lio  a<-coMiiianied  his  father  to  his 
farm  on  the  Des  Rlaines,  but  leturned  to  Chicago 
in  1802,  and  lor  years  iiast  lias  l>een  employed  on 
the  Chicago  police  force. 

ItEltB,  William,  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  Ikmh 
in  Uamillon  County  in  tliat  State  in  1H03;  (aught 
.school  at  North  Bend,  the  home  of  AVilliam  Henry 
Harrison,  studied  law  and  practiced  at  Ilamilton  : 
served  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  1810  IS;  later  led  a 
Welsh  colony  to  Tennessee,  but  left  at  the  out- 
break of  tho  Civil  War,  removing  to  Winnebago 
County,  111.,  where  bo  had  purchased  a  large 
body  of  land.  He  was  a  man  of  uncompromising 
loyalty  and  high  principle;  .served  as  Fxaminor 
of  Pensions  by  ap])ointnient  of  President  Lincoln 
and,  in  1808,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  Grant's  first  election  to 
the  Presidency.  Died  at  Rock  ford,  Oct.  23,  1873. 
A  daughter  of  Governor  Belil>  married  Hon. 
John  P.  Reynolds,  for  many  years  the  Secretary 
of  the  Illinois  St,atc  Agricultural  Society,  and, 
during  the  World's  Columbian  Kxposition, 
Director-inChief  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  -A'orlds 
Fair  Comniissioner.s. 

15ECKKR,  Charles  St.N.,  e.x  State  Treasurer, 
was  born  in  Germany,  Juno  11,  1810,  and  brought 
to  this  country  by  his  parents  at  the  age  of  11 
years,  the  family  settling  in  St.  Clair  Comity,  III. 
Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  cnli.sted  in  the  Twelftli 
Missouri  regiment,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  am)mtate  one  of  his  I^t^s  In 
1800  he  was  elected  Sheriir  of  St.  Clair  Connty. 
and,  from  ]87'2  to  1S8I),  he  served  as  clerk  of  tlie 
St.  Clair  Cirtaiit  Court.  He  also  served  .several 
terms  as  a  City  Councilman  of  Belleville.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  State  Treasurer  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  serving  from  Jan.  14,  18S9,  to  Jan.  Vi.  18i)I. 

BECKAVITH,  Corydon,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Vermont  in  1823,  and  educated  at  I'rovi- 
dence,  R.  L,  and  Wrenthain.  Mass.  He  read  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St.  Albans.  Vt., 
where  he  practiced  for  two  year.s.  In  18.")3  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  and,  in  January,  18CI,  was 
ajjpointod  by  Governor  Yates  a  Ju.stice  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  five  remaining  months 
of  the  unexiiired  term  of  Ju<lge  Caton,  who  had 
resigned.  On  retiring  from  tlie.  bench  he  re- 
sumed private  practice.     Died,  August  is,  IRiMl. 

BECKWnil,  Hiram  \Yiniams,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  at  Danville,  111..  March  .-i.  1833. 
Mr.  Bcckwith's  father.  Dan  W.  Beckwith,  a  pio- 
neer .settler  of  Ea-stern  lUitiois  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  city  of  Danville,  was  a  native  of 
Wvalusing.  Pa.,  where  he  wa-  born  about   178'J, 
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hismotlier  bping.  in  lior  girlliooil,  Hannah  York, 
one  of  the  survivors  of  the  fiiinoiis  ^V.^■^lnlill}; 
massacre  of  1778.  In  1817,  the  senior  Beekwith. 
iu  company  witli  his  brother  George,  descendcil 
the  Oliio  River,  afterwards  ascending  the  Walixsh 
to  wliere  Terre  Haute  now  stands,  but  finally 
locating  in  wliat  is  now  a  part  of  Edgar  County, 
111.  A  year  later  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Danville.  Having 
been  cuiplo^uii  for  a  time  iu  a  surve3-or's 
corps,  lie  finally  became  a  surveyor  himself,  and. 
on  the  organization  of  Vermilion  County,  served 
for  a  time  iis  County  Surveyor  by  appointment  of 
the  Governor,  and  was  also  employed  by  the 
General  Government  in  surveying  lands  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  some  of  the  Indian 
reservations  in  that  section  of  the  State  being 
.set  oit  by  him.  In  connection  with  Guy  AV. 
Smith,  then  Receiver  of  Public  ^^lone.ys  in  tbo 
Land  Office  at  Palestine,  111.,  he  donated  the 
ground  on  which  tlie  couuty-se;it  of  Vermilion 
County  was  located,  and  it  took  the  name  of  Dan- 
ville from  his  first  name— "Dan."  In  1830  he 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  the  District  comjwsed  of  Clark,  Edgar, 
and  Vermilion  Counties,  then  including  all  that 
section  of  the  State  between  Crawford  County 
and  the  Kankakee  River.  He  died  in  181!.'). 
Hiram,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  thus  left 
fatherless  at  less  than  three  j'ears  of  age,  received 
only  .such  education  as  was  afi'orded  iu  the  com- 
inon  schools  of  that  period.  Nevertheless,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  Danville  ofiice  of 
Lincoln  Sc  Lamon,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1854,  about  the  time  of  reaching  bis  majority. 
He  continued  in  their  office  and,  on  the  removal 
of  Lamon  to  Bloomington  in  1859,  he  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  the  firm  at  Danville.  Jlr. 
Lamon — who,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  the 
Presidency  in  1861,  liecame  JIarshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — w;us  distantly  related  to  Jlr. 
Beekwith  by  a  second  marriage  of  the  mother  of 
the  latter.  AVhile  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  Mr.  Beekwith  has  been  over  thirty 
years  a  zealous  collector  of  records  and  other 
material  bearing  upon  the  early  historj-  of  Illinois 
and  the  Northwest,  and  is  probably  now  tlie 
owner  of  one  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
collections  of  Americana  in  lUinoLs.  He  is  also 
the  autlior  of  several  monographs  on  historic 
themes,  including  "The  Winnebago  "War,"  "The 
Illinois  and  Indiana  Indians,"  and  "Historic 
Notes  of  the  Northwest,"  published  in  the  "Fer- 
gus Seii.'^."  besides  having  edited  an  edition  of 
"ReyncMs'  History  of  Illinois"  (published  by  the 


.same  firm),  which  he  has  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  valuable  notes.  During  l.'iO.V'jr.  he  contributed 
a  .series  of  valuable  articles  to  "The  Chic.igo 
Tribune"  on  various  features  of  early  Illinois  and 
Northwest  history.  In  1890  he  wa-s  appointe<l  by 
Governor  Fifer  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
TnLstces  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library, 
serving  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  18nt, 
and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position  by 
Governor  Tanner  in  1897,  in  each  case  being 
cho.sen  President  of  the  Board. 

IlEECHKK,  Charles  A.,  attorney  and  railway 
solicitor,  was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
August  37,  18'29,  but,  in  183C,  removed  with  his 
family  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
u|)on  a  farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  18  years. 
Having  taken  a  course  in  tlie  Ohio  \Vesle>aa 
Universitj'  at  Delaware,  iu  18S1  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  locating  at  Fairfield,  Wayne  Covmty. 
and  began  the  study  of  lavv  i)\  the  office  of  his 
brother,  ICdwin  Beecdier,  being  admitted  to  pra<'- 
f  ice  in  IS.W.  In  1867  he  united  with  others  in  the 
organization  of  the  Illinois  Southeastern  Puiil- 
road  projected  from  Shawneetown  to  Edge  woe  id 
on  the  Illinois  Central  in  Effingham  County. 
This  enterpri.se  was  con.solidated,  a  year  or  two 
later,  with  the  Pana,  Springfield  &  Northwest- 
ern, taking  the  name  of  the  Springfield  &  Illinois 
Southeast(^rn,  under  which  nanie  it  was  con- 
structed and  opened  for  trafilc  in  1871.  (Tliis 
Hue — which  Jlr.  Beecher  served  for  some  time 
as  Vice-President — now  constitutes  the  Beards 
town  &  Shawneetown  Division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern.)  Tlie  Springfield  &  Illi- 
nois Southeastern  Company  Iiaving  fallen  into 
financial  difficulty  in  187;t,  Jlr.  Beecher  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  road,  and,  for  a  time, 
had  control  of  its  operation  as  agent  for  the  bond- 
holders. In  1875  the  line  was  conveyed  to  tin- 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  (now  a  part  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio),  when  Mr.  Bcechor  became 
General  Counsel  of  Ihu  controlling  corp<iratioii, 
so  remaining  until  1.SS8.  Since  that  date  he  has 
been  one  of  the  assistant  counsel  of  the  liallimore 
&  Ohio  system.  His  present  home  is  in  Cincin- 
nati, although  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  one  of  the 
most  important  railway  enterprises  in  Southern 
Illinois.  In  politics  Mr.  Beecher  has  always  been 
a  Republican,  ami  was  one  of  the  few  in  Wayne 
County  who  voted  for  Fremont  in  185C,  and  for 
Lincoln  in  1860.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
Illinois  from  1800  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years. 
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BEECnEK,  Edirnnl,  I).  D.,  clor-yiuan  aii.l 
educator,  was  l>oni  at  Ivi-t  llaiiiidoii.  L  1., 
August  27,  1803— the  son  of  Ui'v.  Lyman  Hei'c)ier 
and  the  elder  Virother  ot  Henry  Ward;  graduated 
at  Yale  Colk-gein  1822,  taught  for  over  a  year  at 
Hartford,  Ctmn.,  studied  thcologj-,  and  after  a 
yeiir's  servif'e  as  tutor  in  Yale  College,  in 
1826  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston.  In  1830 
he  became  President  of  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville,  remaining  until  1844,  when  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  Boston,  serving  as 
pastor  of  the  Salem  Street  Cluirch  in  that 
city  until  185G,  also  acting  as  .senior  editor  of 
"The  CongregationalLsf  for  four  years.  In  1850 
he  returned  to  Illinois  as  pa.stor  of  the  Fii-st  Con- 
gregational Chiu-ch  at  Galesburg,  continuing 
until  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where 
he  resided  without  pastoral  charge,  except  ISS.'j- 
89,  wlien  he  was  pastor  of  the  Parkville  Congre- 
gational Church.  While  President  of  Illinois 
College,  that  institution  was  exposed  to  much 
hostile  criticism  on  account  of  his  outspoken 
oppo.sition  to  slaverj-,  as  shown  by  his  participa- 
tion in  founding  the  first  Illinois  State  Aiiti- 
Sl.aver3-  Society  and  lus  eloquent  denunciation  of 
the  umrder  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  Next  to  his 
brother  Henry  Ward,  he  was  probably  tlus  most 
powerful  orator  belonging  to  that  gifted  family, 
and,  in  connection  witli  his  able  associates  in  the 
faculty  of  the  Illinois  College,  assisted  to  give 
that  institution  a  wide  reputation  as  a  nursery 
of  independent  thought.  Up  to  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  his 
productions  (besides  editorials,  reviews  and  con- 
tributions on  a  variety  of  subjects)  including 
uine  or  ten  volumes,  of  which  the  most  imi>or- 
tant  are:  "Statement  of  A nti  Slavery  Principles 
and  Address  to  the  People  of  Illinois"  (183T) ; 
"A  Plea  for  Illinois  College";  "History  of  the 
Alton  Kiols"  (1838);  "The  Concord  of  Ages" 
(1853);  "The  Conflict  of  Ages"  (1854);  "Papal 
Conspiracy  Exposed"  (1854),  besides  a  number 
of  others  invariably  on  religious  or  anti-.slavery 
toj.ics.     Died  in  Brooklyn.  July  28,  1805. 

BEECHr.y,  WilUam  H.,  ciergj-nian  —  oldest 
son  of  Bev.  Lyman  Beecher  and  brotlier  of 
Edward  and  Henry  Ward— was  born  at  East 
Hampton,  N.  Y.,  educated  at  home  and  at  An- 
dover,  became  a  Congregationalist  clergyman, 
occupying  pulpits  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  came  to  Chicago  in 
his  later  years,  dying  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  that  city,  June  23.  1S89. 

BEGGS,  (Kcv.)  Stcplicn  «..  pioneer  Methodist 


Episcopal  imacher,  was  born  in  Buckingliam 
County,  Va.,  March  30,  IsOl.  His  father,  \\h.. 
was  opiioscd  to  slavery,  moved  to  Kentucky  in 
1805,  but  remained  there  only  two  years,  wlun  he 
removed  to  Clark  County,  Ind.  The  son  enjoyed 
but  poor  e<lucational  advantages  here,  obtaining 
his  education  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts  in  wliat 
he  called  "Brush  College."  At  the  ago  of  21  he 
entered  the  ministrj-  of  the  Jlethodi:;!  Fpiscoj  al 
Church,  during  the  next  ten  years  traveling 
dilTerent  cinniits  in  Indiana.  In  1831  he  was 
aijpointed  to  Chicago,  but  the  Black  Hawk  War 
coming  on  immediately  thoreafier,  ho  retired  to 
Plainlield.  Later  he  traveled  various  circuits  in 
Illinois,  until  18G8,  when  he  was  superannuated, 
occupying  his  time  thereafter  in  writing  remi- 
niscences of  his  early  history.  A  volume  of  this 
character  published  by  him,  was  entitled  "Pages 
from  the  Early  History  of  the  West  and  North- 
west." He  died  at  Plain  field,  111.,  Sept.  0,  180.'), 
in  the  95th  year  of  his  age. 

■  BEIDLEK,  Ifenry,  early  settler,  was  born  of 
German  extraction  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Nov. 
27,  1812;  came  to  Illinois  in  1843,  settling  lirst  at 
Springfield,  where  he  carried  on  the  grocery 
business  for  five  years,  then  removed  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  c<innection 
with  a  brother,  afterwards  carrying  on  a  large 
lumber  manufacturing  business  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  which  proved  very  profitable.  In  1871 
Jlr.  Beidler  retired  from  the  lumber  trade,  in- 
vesting largely  in  west  side  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  which  appreciated  rapidly  in  value, 
making  him  one  of  the  most  wealthy  rejil  estate 
owners  in  Chit.ago.  Died,  Jlarch  10,  1803.— Jacob 
(Beidler),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Bucks  County,  Penn.,  in  1815;  came  we.st  in 
1842,  first  began  working  as  a  carpenter,  but 
later  engaged  in  the  grocery  b\isiness  with  his 
brother  at  vSin-ingfield,  HI.;  in  1844  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  four 
years  later,  when  they  engagiid  largely  in  the 
lumber  trade.  Air.  Beidler  letireil  from  bvisiness 
in  1891,  devoting  his  attention  to  large  real  estate 
investments.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to 
religious,  eilucational  and  benevolent  institutions. 
Died  in  Chicago.  March  l.'i,  1898. 

BELFIEL1>,  Henry  Ilolnies,  educator,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  17,  18.57;  was  e.Uu-ated 
at  an  Iowa  College,  and  for  a  lime  was  tutor  in 
the  same;  iluringthe  War  of  the  Rebellion  served 
in  the  army  of  the  CumborlaMd,  fir.-:t  as  Lieuten- 
ant and  afterwards  as  Adjutaid.  of  the  Eighth 
Iowa  Cavalry,  still  later  being  ujion  the  stafT  of 
Gen.    E.    M.    McCouk,   and    taking   part    in   tho 
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"  Atlanta  and  Nnshvillo  coiupaigus.  Wliilr  .i 
firisoiier  in  tlie  liands  of  the  rebels  lie  was  jilioeil 
iin.Ier  firo  of  the  Union  batteries  at  Charleston. 
Coming  toCliicago  in  186G,  lie  served  as  Principal 
in  various  puhlic  schools,  including  the  North 
Division  High  School.  He  was  one  of  the  earli- 
Mt  advocates  of  manual  training,  and,  on  the 
.■sublishment  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 

-  ' 1   in   IS'^I.    wa'j    appointed   its  Director — a 

[K-isitiou  which  he  has  continued  to  oocu])y. 
During  1891-92  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe  by 
■ipiKiinlment  of  the  Goverinnont,  to  investigate 
tlic  scIkh)1  sj-stems  in  European  countries. 

ItELKXAP,  Hugh  Roid.e.x-Member  of  Congress, 
was  l)om  in  Keok\ik,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  18G0,  being 
the  son  of  W.  W.  Belknap,  for  some  time  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  President  Grant.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
lie  took  a  course  at  Adams  Ac<idoniy,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  when 
he  entered  the  .service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
K.iilroad,  where  he  remained  twelve  years  in 
varioiLs  departments,  finally  becoming  Chief 
C'li-rk  of  the  General  JIanager.  In  189-3  lie  retired 
fiom  this  po.sition  to  become  Superintcudont  of 
the  South  Side  Elevated  Railroad  of  Chicago. 
1  le  never  held  any  ijolitical  position  until  nonii- 
iKitud  (1894)  as  a  Republican  for  the  Fifty-fourth 
I'ongress,  in  the  strongly  Democratic  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Chicago.  Although  the  returns  showed 
a  jilurality  of  thirty -one  votes  for  his  Democratic 
op|)oneiit  (Lawrence  McGann),  a  recount  proved 
liiui  elected,  when,  Mr.  SIcGunn  having  voUni- 
tarily  withdrawn,  Jlr.  Belknap  was  unanimously 
awarded  the  seat.  In  1890  be  was  re-elected 
from  a  District  usually  strongly  Democratic, 
receiving  a  filurality  of  590  votes,  but  was 
defeated  by  his  Democratic  opponent  in  1898,  retir- 
ing from  Congress,  JIarch  3,  1899,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  Paymaster  in  the  Army 
from  President  McKinley,  with  the  rank  of  ]\Iajor. 
HELL,  Kolicrt,  lawj'er,  was  born  in  Lawrence 
•'vunty.  111.,  in  1809,  educated  at  Mount  Carmel 
and  Indiana  State  Uuiversily  at  Bloomington, 
graduating  from  the  law  deiiartment  of  the 
l-itler  in  18o.^;  while  yet  in  his  minority  edited 
"The  Mount  Carmel  Register,"  during  ISjI-'iJ 
li^K'oming  joint  owner  and  editor  of  the  same 
«ith  hi.s  brother,  Victor  I).  Bell.  After  gradu- 
ation he  o|)cned  an  olTice  at  Pairlicld,  Wayne 
County,  but,  in  IS.jT,  returned  to  Mount  Carmel 
and  from  1801  was  the  partner  of  Judge  E.  B. 
<irf«'n,  until  the  ap])ointincnt  of  the  latter  Chief 
•bislice  of  Oklahoma  by  President  Harrison  in 
'■"'■'().     In  1S09  Mr.   Bell  was  apjiointed    County 


Judge  of  Lawrcniv  County,  being  elected  to  the 
s,ime  omce  in  189J.  II,'.  was  also  President 
of  the  Illinois  Southern  Railroad  Company 
until  it  was  merged  into  the  Cairo  <fc  Vincennes 
Road  in  1SG7;  later  became  President  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  Jit.  Carmel  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the 
Louisville,  Evansvillo  &  St.  Louis  line,  and 
secured  the  construction  of  the  division  from 
Princeton,  lud.,  to  Albion,  111.  In  1870  be  visited 
California,  as  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury 
l)t  partment  to  investigate  alleged  frauds  in  the 
Revenue  Districts  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st ;  in  1878 
\vas  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  the  strong  Democratic 
Nineteenth  District;  was  appointed,  the  same 
year,  a  member  of  the  Republican  .State  Central 
Committee  for  the  State-at-large,  and,  in  1881, 
officiated  by  appt)intinent  of  President  Garfield, 
as  CommLssioner  to  examine  a  .section  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  R;iilroad  in  New  Mexico. 
Judge  Bell  is  a  gi fted  stuinii-spealcer  and  is  known 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  tlie  State  as  the 
"Silver-tongued  Orator  of  the  Wabash." 

BELLEVILLf;,  the  county-seat  of  St.  Clair 
Coimty,  a  city  and  railroad  center,  14  miles  south 
of  east  from  St.  Louis.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  State,  having  been  selected  as  the 
county-seat  in  1814  and  platted  in  181.0.  It  lies 
in  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  coal-bear- 
ing district  and  contains  numerous  factories  of 
various  descriptions,  including  flouring  mills,  a 
nail  mill,  gla.ss  works  and  shoo  factories.  It  has 
live  newspaper  establishments,  two  being  Ger- 
man, wliicli  i.ssue  daily  editions.  Its  commercial 
and  educational  facilities  are  e.xceptinnally  good. 
Its  population  is  largely  of  German  descent. 
Population  (1890),  1.1.301;  (1900).  17,481. 

BELLEVILLE,  CEXTUALI.V  A:  E.'.STER.V 
R.VILl'iOAD.  (See  Louisrillc.  Knnisrillr  <t-  .s7. 
Louis  {roiis»!i,l,(tcd)  ],\(ilro<i(1.) 

BELLEVILLE  k  C.VRONDELET  R.VII,RO,\I>. 
a  short  line  of  road  e.vtcuding  from  Helleville  to 
East  Carondclot,  111..  17.0  miles.  It  was  chartered 
]"eb.  20,  1881,  and  lea.sed  to  the  St.  Louis,  Alton 
&  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Comi)auy,  June  1,  1883. 
Tlie  annual  rental  is  .'5;jn,000,  a  .sum  equivalent  to 
the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt.  The  cajiital 
stock  (lS9o)  is  !?.V)0,000  and  the  bonded  debt  .?4S.5,. 
000.  In  addition  to  these  .sums  the  floating  debt 
swells  the  entire  capitalization  tof;99.-).ir,4  or  ^r,"!.- 
317  per  mile. 

BELLEVILLE  k  ELDOR.VDO  ItAM.Rd.U). 
a  road  .lO.I  miles  in  length  running  from  Belle- 
ville to  Diuiuoin,  III.  It  was  chartered  Feb.  23, 
18G1,  and  completed  Oct.  31,   1871.     On  July  I, 
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ISbO,  il  \v;i.s  l.ase.l  Id  the  .St  Louis,  Alton  & 
Terre  Haute  Uuilroail  Coiniiany  for  4sG  yeais,  aiiJ 
has  since  been  oi)erated  by  that  corporation  in 
connection  with  its  ]}clleville  branch,  from  East 
St.  Louis  to  Belleville.  At  Eldorado  the  roa.l 
intersects  the  Cairo  &  Viucenncs  Kailroad  ami 
the  Shawneetown  branch  of  the  St.  l^onis  & 
Southeastern  Railroad,  oi)eratod  by  the  Louisville 
&  Npshville  Railroad  Company.  Its  (capital 
stock  (tHO.-.)  is  §1,000,000  and  its  bonded  debt 
$550,000.     The  corporate  odico  is  at  licllrville. 

BELLEVILLE  i  ILLINOISTO  W.\  1!  AI  l,K(t  A  I», 
(See  St.  Loint:.  Alton  &  Tcrrc  llautr  lUiilnmd.) 

BELLEVILLE  &  SOrTHEKX  ILLINOIS 
RAILRO.iD,  a  road  (laid  with  .ste.tl  rails)  run- 
ning from  Relleville  to  Duquoiu,  111.,  5G.4  miles 
in  length.  It  was  chartered  Feb.  15,  1S57,  and 
completed  Dec.  1.5,  187;!.  At  Duquoiu  il  conni'cls 
with  the  Illinois  Central  and  forms  a  short  lino 
between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  Oct.  1,  18GG,  it  was 
leased  to  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  'I'ene  Haute 
Railroad  Company  for  999  years.  The  capital 
stock  is  ?l,09-:3,0OO  and  the  bonded  debt  $1,000,- 
000.     The  corporate  office  is  at  Belleville. 

BELL3I0.\T,  a  village  of  Wabash  County,  on 
the  Louisville,  Evansville  &  St.  Loiiis  Railway,  9 
miles  west  of  MouDt  Carmol.  Population  (1880), 
350;  (1890),  4.S7;  (1900),  624. 

BELT  RAILWAY  COaiRAXY  01'  CHICAGO, 
THE,  a  corporation  chartered,  Xov.  02,  1882,  and 
the  lessee  of  the  Belt  Division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  Railroad  (which  soe).  Its  total 
trackage  (all  of  standard  gauge  and  laid  with  G6- 
pound  steel  rails)  is  93.26  miles,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Auburn  Junction  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Junction,  15.9  miles;  branches  from  Pull- 
man Junction  to  Irondale,  111.,  etc.,  5.41  miles; 
second  track,  14.1  miles;  siding.s,  57.85  miles. 
The  cost  of  constructiou  has  been  §524, 549;  capi- 
tal stock.  $1,200,000.  It  has  no  funded  debt. 
Tlio  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  .10,  1S05, 
•were  $556,847,  the  operating  e.\j)enses  $:!78,012, 
and  the  taxes  S51,009. 

BELVIDERE,an  incorporated  city,  the  county- 
seat  of  Boone  County,  situated  on  the  Kishwau- 
kee  River,  and  on  two  divisions  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad,  78  miles  west-northwest 
of  Chicago  and  14  miles  east  of  Rockford ;  is  con- 
nected with  the  latter  city  by  electric  railroad. 
The  city  has  twelve  churches,  five  graded  .schools, 
and  three  banks  (two  national).  Two  daily  and 
two  semi-weekly  papers  are  published  here.  Bel- 
videre  also  has  very  considerable  manufacturing 
interests,  including  manufactories  of  sewing  rna- 
cliines,    bicycles,   automobiles,    besides    a    large 


milk  comh-nsing    factory    and    two    creanici  ies.  • 
l'oi)ulation  (189U),  ;i,SU7;  (1900),  0,9.i7. 

BEMENT,  a  village  in  Piatt  County,  at  inter- 
section of  main  line  and  Chicago  Division  of 
Wabash  li;iilroad,  20  miles  ea.st  of  Decatur  and 
IGG  miles  south-southwest  of  Chicago;  in  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  district;  has  three 
grain  elevators,  broom  factory,  water-works,  elec- 
tric I  i."-ht  plant,  four  churches,  fv  ,  b:njks  and 
weekly  paper.     Pop.  (18110),  1,139:  (lUOO),  1,484. 

1!E>.LVMIN.  Rculicii  .Moore,  lawyer,  born  at 
Chatham  Centre.  ('ol\iml)ia  Counly.  N.  Y.,  June 
29,  1833;  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. ;  spent  one  year  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Harvard,  another  as  tutor  at  Amherst 
and,  in  1856,  camo  to  Bloominglon,  111.,  where,  oti 
an  examination  ccrtificato  furnished  bj-  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  was  licensed  to  practice.  The  first 
public  ofTico  held  by  Jlr.  Benjamin  wa.s  that  of 
Delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  18G9-70,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
shaping  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution 
relating  to  coriwrations.  In  1873  he  was  chosen 
County  Judge  of  McLean  County,  by  repeated 
re-elections  holding  the  position  until  1886,  when 
he  resumed  private  practice.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  law 
department  of  Wesloyan  University  at  Blooming- 
ton,  a  part  of  the  time  being  Dean  of  the  Faculty ; 
is  also  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  legal 
text- books. 

BEXXETT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  an  Eclectic 
Medical  School  of  Chicago,  incorporated  by 
special  charter  ami  opened  in  the  autunin  of 
1868.  Its  llrst  sessions  were  held  in  two  large 
rooms;  its  faculty  consisted  of  seven  professors, 
and  there  wore  thirty  matriculates.  Jlore  com- 
modious quarters  were  secured  the  following 
year,  and  a  still  better  home  after  the  fire  of  1871, 
in  which  all  the  college  property  was  ilcstroyed. 
Another  change  of  location  was  made  in  1874. 
In  1890  the  property  then  owned  was  .sold  and  a 
new  college  building,  in  connection  with  a  hos- 
pital, erected  in  a  more  ([uiet  quarter  of  the  city. 
A  free  dispensary  is  conducted  by  th<!  college. 
The  teaching  faculty  (1896)  consists  of  nineteen 
professors,  with  four  a.ssistants  and  demonslra- 
tors.  Women  are  ailmitted  as  pupils  cm  equal 
terms  with  men. 

BEXT,  Charles,  joumali.st,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  8,  1S44,  but  removed  with  his  family, 
iri  1856,  to  Morrison,  AVhiteside  County,  where, 
two  years  later,  ho  be<-amo  an  apprentice  to  the 
printing  business  in  the  office  of  "The  AVhiteside 
Sentinel."     In  June,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
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in  the  One  nundred  and  Fortieth  Illinois  (100- 
days'  regiment)  and,  on  tlie  expiration  of  his  term 
of  servic-e,  re-enlisted  in  t)ie  Ojie  Uundred  and 
I'orty-seventli  Illini>is,  being  uuiiitered  out  at 
Savannah,  Cia.,  in  January,  lt*UO,  with  tlie  rank 
of  Second  Lieutenant.  Then  resuming  his  voca- 
tion as  a  printer,  in  July,  Ib'UT,  lie  purchased  the 
office  of  "The  Whiteside  Sentinel,"  in  which  he 
learned  his  trade,  and  has  since  bfen  tlie  editor  of 
that  paper,  except  during  1877-79  wliile  ongagpil 
in  writing  a  "History  of  Whitiside  County." 
lie  is  a  ctarter  member  of  the  local  Grand  Army 
Post  and  served  on  the  staff  of  tlie  Department 
Commander ;  was  Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal 
Kevenue  during  1870-73,  and,  in  1878,  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  State  Senate  for  White- 
.side  and  Carroll  Counties,  serving  four  years. 
Other  positions  held  by  him  include  the  oflice  of 
City  Alderman,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners  (l8S3-S5)and  Commissioner 
of  the  Joliet  Penitentiary  (1889-93).  lie  has  also 
been  a  memlier  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  and  served  as  its  Chairman  188G-S8. 

BEXTON,  county -seat  of  Franklin  County,  on 
111.  Cent,  and  Chi.  &  E.  111.  Railroads;  has  electric- 
light  plant,  water-works,  saddle  and  harness  fac- 
tory, two  banks,  two  flouring  mills,  shale  biick 
and  tile  works  (projected),  four  churches  and 
three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  (1890),  939;  (1900).  1,341. 

BERDAX,  .lames,  lawyer  and  County  Judge, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  July  -t,  1805.  and 
educated  at  Cohmibia  and  Yale  Colleges,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  in  the  class  of  1824.  His 
father,  James  Bcrdan,  Sr.,  came  west  in  the  fall 
of  1819  as  one  of  the  agents  of  a  New  Y"ork 
Emigration  Society,  and,  in  January,  18-0,  visited 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Jacksonville, 
III,  but  died  soon  after  his  rtturn,  in  part  from 
exposure  incurred  during  his  long  and  arduous 
winter  journey.  Thirteen  years  later  (1832)  )iis 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  to  the  same 
region,  and  Jacksonville  became  his  home  for  tlie 
remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Berdan  was  a  well- 
read  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  man  of  high  principle 
and  sound  culture,  with  pure  literary  and  social 
tastes.  Although  pos-sessing  unusual  capabilities, 
his  refinement  of  character  and  dislike  of  osten- 
tation made  him  seek  rather  the  association  and 
esteem  of  friends  than  jmblic  oflice.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  County  Judge  of  Jlorgan  Coimty, 
serving  by  a  second  election  \mLil  1857.  Later 
he  was  Secretary  for  several  years  of  the  Tonica 
&  Petersburg  Railroad  (at  that  time  in  course  of 
construction),  serving  until  it  was  merged  into 
the  St.  Louis.  Jacksonville  &  Chicago  Railroad, 


now  constituting  a  jiarl  of  the  Jacksonville  di- 
vision of  the  Cliicago  it  Alton  Itailroad;  also 
served  for  many  years  as  a  Trustee  of  Illinois 
College.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  ho  was,  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  law  partner  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor and  ex-Senator  Richard  Yates.  Judge 
Berdan  was  the  ardent  political  friend  ami 
admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  well  as  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  frequent  corresixmdent  of  the 
poet  Lfmgfellow,  besides  being  tlie  corresi>ondeut. 
during  a  long  period  of  liis  life,  of  a  number  of 
other  prominent  literary  men.  Pierre  Irving, 
the  nephew  and  biogiapherof  Washington  Irving, 
was  his  brother-ill  law  through  the  marriage  of  a 
favorite  sister.  Judge  Berdan  died  at  Jackson- 
ville, August  24,  1884. 

BERGEN,  (Rev.)  John  «.,  pioneer  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Highlstown,  N.  J.,  Xov.  27,  1790; 
.studied  theology,  and,  after  two  years'  service  as 
tutor  .at  Princeton  and  .sixteen  years  as  pastor  of 
a  I'resbyteri.m  church  at  Madi.son,  N.  J.,  in  1828 
came  to  Springfield,  111.,  and  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  first  Protestant  church  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  of  wliich  ho  remained 
pastor  until  181s,  Died,  at  Springfleld,  Jan. 
17,  1872. 

BERGGREX,  Aiisjustiis  W.,  legislator,  born  in 
Sweden,  August  17,  1840;  cams  to  the  United 
States  at  1 0  years  of  age  and  located  at  Oneida, 
Knox  County,  111.,  afterwards  removing  to  Gales- 
burg;  held  various  oflices,  including  that  of 
Slieriff  01  Knox  County  (1873-81),  State  Senator 
(1881-89)— serving  as  President  2^''o  <«'"•  of  t'i« 
Senate  1887-89,  and  Avas  Warden  of  the  Stale 
penitentiary  at  Joliet,  1S,S.S-91.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  verj-  able  and  ellicient  President  of  the 
Covenant  JIutual  Life  As.sociation  of  Illinois,  and 
is  now  its  Treasurer 

BERGTER,  (Rev.)  J,  a  secular  priest,  born  in 
France,  and  an  early  missionary  in  Illinois.  He 
labored  among  the  Tamaroas.  being  in  charge  of  the 
mission  at  Cahokia  from  1700  to  his  death  in  1710. 

BERRY,  Orville  V.,  lawyer  and  legislator,  was 
lx)rn  in  McDonough  County,  111.,  Feb.  16,  18.52: 
early  left  an  orphan  and.  after  working  for  some 
time  on  a  farm,  removed  to  Carthage,  Hancock 
County,  where  he  re.id  law  anil  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1877;  iu  1S83  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Carthage  and  twice  re-elected ;  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1888  and  "92,  and,  in  1891,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the 
compulsory  education  clau.se  in  the  common 
.scliool  Law.  Jlr.  Berry  presided  over  the  Rei)ul(- 
lican  State  Conventinn  of  189(>,  the  same  year  was 
a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  State  Senate. 
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but  the  certificate  was  awarded  to  liis  Dcniocratio 
conii>etitor,  who  was  diclared  elected  hy  11)4 
plurality.  On  a  contest  before  the  Senate  at  tlie 
first  session  of  tlie  Fortieth  General  Assembly, 
the  seat  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Berry  on  the  ground 
of  illegiility  in  the  rulings  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stata  affecting  the  vote  of  his  opponent. 

UEKKY,  (Col.)  William  Vi.,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, vn>;  l)orii  in  Iveiitu  -Iry,  Feb.  '??,  1'-':j1,  i;r,d 
educated  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  His  home  beiiij;  (hen 
in  Ck)vington,  he  studied  law  in  Cincinnati,  and, 
at  the  age  of  C.3,  began  practice  at  Ix)uisvilIo,  Ky., 
being  married  two  years  later  to  Miss  Georgie 
Hewitt  of  Frankfort.  Early  in  18G1  he  entered 
the  Civil  ^Var  on  the  Union  side  as  Major  of  tlie 
Louisville  Legion,  and  subsequently  served  in 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  marcliing  to  the 
sea  with  Sherman  and,  during  the  period  of  bis 
service,  receiving  four  wounds.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  offered  the  position  oi  Gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  Territories,  but,  determining 
not  to  go  further  west  than  Illinois,  declined. 
For  three  years  be  was  located  and  in  practice  at 
Winchester,  111.,  but  removed  to  Quincy  in  1874, 
where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  always  look  a 
wann  interest  in  politics  and,  in  local  affairs, 
was  a  leader  of  his  party.  He  was  an  organizer  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  Post  at  Quincy  and  its  first  Coni- 
mauder,  and,  in  18.S4-S5,  served  as  Commander  of 
the  State  Department  of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  organ- 
ized a  Young  Men"s  Republican  Club,  as  he 
telieved  that  the  young  minds  should  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  lie  was  one  of  the  com- 
iniftee  of  seven  appointed  by  tlie  Governor  to 
locate  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailor.s'  Home  for  Illinois, 
and,  after  spending  si.x  months  inspecting  vari- 
ous sites  ollered,  the  in.stitution  was  linall\- 
located  at  Quincy;  was  also  Trustee  of  Knox 
College,  at  Galesburg,  for  several  years.  IIo  was 
frequently  ui-ged  by  his  party  friends  to  run  for 
public  ofiice,  but  it  was  so  much  against  his 
nature  to  ask  for  even  one  vote,  that  he  would 
not  con.scnt.  He  died  at  In's  home  in  Quincy, 
much  regretted.  May  6.  18'Jd. 

BESTOll,  George  C,  legislator.  Ix.rn  in  Wash- 
ington City,  April  11,  1811;  was  a.ssistant  docu- 
ment clerk  in  the  House  of  Representatives  eight 
years;  came  to  Illinois  in  lH'oo  and  engaged  in 
real  estate  business  at  Peoria;  was  twice  aji- 
pointed  Po.stniaster  of  that  city  (1842  and  LSOl) 
and  tliree  times  elected  Mayor;  served  as  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  Peoria  &Oquawka  (now  Chicago. 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad),  and  a  Director  of 
the  Tole«lo,  Peoria  iV:  Warsaw;  a  delegate  to  the 
Whig    N;ilional    Convention    of    IK".-.?;    a   State 


Senntor  (18,-S-C2),  and  an  ardent  friend  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln.     Died,    in    Washingt<in,   May   14. 

1872,  while  pro.secuting  a  claim  against  tlie 
Government  for  tlie  construction  of  gunboats 
during  llic  war. 

«ETlI.VLTO,a  village  of  Jfadison  Cotmty,  on 
the  Cleveland,  Ciuciunati,  Chicago  &  St.  lx)uis 
Railway,  25  miles  north  of  St.  Ixmis.  Popula- 
tion (18S0),  028;  (1890),  879;  (I'.iOO),  477. 

inrniAXY,  a  village  of  Moultrie  County,  on 
Peoria  Division  111.  Cent.  Raih-oad,  18  miles  south- 
east of  Decatur ;  in  fanning  district ;  lias  one  news- 
paper and  four  churches.  Pop. ,  mostly  American 
born,  (1800),  688;  (1000),  878;  (1903.  est.),  900. 

CETTIE  STUAIiT  INSTITUTE,  an  institu- 
tion for  yoiuig  ladies  at  Springfield,  111.,  founded 
in  1868  by  Mrs.  Mary  McKee  Homes,  wlio  con- 
ducted it  for  some  twenty  jears,  until  her  death. 
Its  report  for  1898  shows  a  faculty  often  instruct- 
ors and  125  pupils.  Its  property  is  valued  at 
$23,000.  Its  course  of  instruction  embraces  the 
preparatory  and  classical  branches,  together  with 
music,  oratorv  and  fine  arts. 

BEVEiannE,  James  II.,  State  Trer.snrer, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1828; 
served  as  State  Treasurer,  1805-07,  later  acted  as 
Secretary  of  the  Conuiiission  which  built  the 
State  Capitol.  His  later  years  were  .spent  in 
superintending  a  large  dairy  farm  near  Sandwich, 
De  Kalb  County,  where  lie  died  in  January,  1890. 

BEVERIDGC,  John  L.,  ex-Governor,  was  born 
in  Greenwich.  N.  Y.,  July  C.  1824;  canie  to  Illi- 
nois, 1842,  iind,  after  spending  some  two  years  in 
Granville  .Academy  and  Rock  River  Semiruiry, 
went  to  Tennes.see,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching 
while  studying  lavi-.  Having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  returned  to  Illinois  in  1851,  first  locat- 
ing at  .Sycamore,  out  three  yesus  later  established 
himself  in  Cliicago.  During  the  first  year  of  t)ie 
war  he  assisted  to  raise  the  Eiglith  Regiment  Illi- 
nois Cavalry,  and  was  commissioned  first  as  Caji- 
tain  and  still  later  Major;  two  years  later 
bocann;  Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Cavalry, 
which  lie  commanded  to  the  clo.s<'.  of  the  war. 
being  mustered  out,  February.  18GG.  will,  the 
rank  of  lirevet  Brigadier-General.  After  tlie  war 
he  held  the  office  of  SheriiV  of  Cook  County  four 
years;  in  1870  was  elected  to  tlie  SUite  Senate, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  Congressmati-at-large 
to  .succeed  General  l^gan,  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate;    resigned  (his  ofiice  in  January. 

1873,  having  been  elected  Lieutenant-Ciovernor. 
and  a  few  weeks  later  succeeded  to  the  goveiii- 
orship  by  (he  election  of  Gov.-rnor  Oglesby  (o  the 
United  States  Senate.    In  Is^U  lie  was  apiH.inlc.l- 
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by  PresiJoiit  Anhur,  Assii:tant  United  States 
Treasurer  for  Chicago,  serving  luitil  after  Clove- 
land's  first  election.  His  present  home  (1898),  is 
ne;ir  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BIEXVILLE,  Jean  Itapliste  le  Jloyiic,  Siciir 
de,  was  born  at  Montreal,  Canaila,  Feb.  23,  IGSO, 
and  was  the  French  Governor  of  Louisiana  at  the 
time  the  Illinois  coimtry  was  included  in  that 


provi 


He  had  several  brothers,  a  niiinl)er  of 


whom  played  important  parts  in  the  early  history 
of  the  province.  Bienville  fu-st  visited  lAiuisi- 
ana,  in  company  with  his  brother  Iberville,  in 
1G98,  their  object  being  to  establish  a  French 
colony  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
fir.st  settlement  was  made  at  Biloxi,  Dec.  G,  1G99, 
and  SamoUe,  another  brother,  was  placed  in 
charge.  The  latter  was  afterward  made  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  and,  at  his  death  (1701),  he  was 
succeeded  by  Bienville,  who  transferred  the  .seat 
of  government  to  Mobile.  In  1704  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Chateaugay,  who  brought  seven- 
teen .settlers  from  Canada.  Soon  afterwards 
Ilxjrville  died,  and  Bienville  was  recalled  to 
France  in  1707,  but  was  reinstated  the  following 
year.  Finding  the  Indians  worthless  as  tillers  of 
the  soil,  he  seriously  suggested  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment theexpedieucy  of  trading  off  the  copper- 
colored  aborigines  for  negroes  from  the  West 
Indies,  three  Indians  to  be  reckoned  as  equiva- 
lent to  two  blacks.  In  1713  Cadillac  was  sent  out 
as  Governor,  Bienville  being  made  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  two  quarreled.  Cadillac  was 
superseded  by  Epinay  in  1717,  and,  in  1718,  Law's 
first  expedition  arrived  (see  Company  of  the 
West),  and  brought  a  Governor's  commission  for 
Bienville,  The  latter  soon  after  founded  New 
Orleans,  which  became  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  province  (which  then  im  luded  Illinois),  in 
1723.  In  January,  1724,  he  was  again  summoned 
to  France  to  answer  charges;  was  removed  in 
disgrace  in  1720,  but  rein.statcd  in  1733  and  given 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Gencral.  Failing  in  vari- 
ous expeditions  against  the  Chickasaw  Indians, 
he  was  again  superseded  in  1743,  returning  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  1768. 

BIGGS,  William,  pioneer,  Judge  and  legislator, 
was  born  in  Maryland  in  1703,  enlisted  in  the 
Revolutionary  arm}-,  and  served  as  an  officer 
under  Colonel  George  liogers  Clark  in  the  expe- 
dition for  the  capture  of  Illinois  from  the  British 
in  1778.  He  settled  in  Bellefontaiue  (now  Monroe 
Ciounty)  soon  after  the  closa  of  the  war.  Ho  was 
Sheriff  of  St.  Clair  County  for  many  years,  and 
later  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Judge  of  the  Court 
of    Common    Pleas.     He    also    represent^cd     his 


county  in  the  Territorial  Ix-gi'laturc.".  of  In- 
diana and  lllinoi.s.  Died,  in  St.  Clair  County, 
in  1827. 

BIUIJSVILLE,  a  village  of  Henderson  CX)uuty, 
on  the  Cliicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  lliiilroad. 
15  miles  northeast  of  Burlington;  luus  a  bank  and 
two  newspai)ers;  considerable  grain  and  live- 
stock arc  shipped  here.  Population  (1880),  :i.58; 
(1890),  ^87;  (inOU),  417. 

BIG  MUDDY  RIVER,  a  stream  formed  by  the 
union  of  (wo  branches  which  rise  in  Jefferson 
County.  It  runs  south  and  southwest  through 
Franklin  and  Jack-son  Counties,  and  enters  the 
Mississippi  about  five  miles  below  Grand  Tower. 
Its  lengtli  is  estimated  at  140  miles. 

BILLIXGS,  Albert  Morritt,  capitalist,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  April  19,  1814,  educated 
in  the  common  .schools  of  his  native  State  and 
Vermont,  and.  at  the  age  of  22,  became  SherKf  of 
■Windsor  County,  Vt.,  Later  he  was  proprietor 
for  a  time  of  the  mail  stage  coach  line  between 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Boston,  but,  having  sold  out, 
invested  his  means  in  the  securities  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Kail  way  and  became 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Chicago. 
In  the  'OO's  he  became  associated  with  Cornelius 
K.  Garrison  in  the  People's  Gas  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, of  which  he  served  as  President  from  1859 
to  1888.  In  1890  i\Ir.  Billings  became  extensively 
interested  in  the  stieet  railway  enterjjrises  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Holmes,  resulting  in  his  becoming  tlie  pro- 
prietor of  the  street  railway  system  at  Jlemphis, 
Tenn.,  valued,  in  1897,  at  .'50,000,000.  In  early 
life  he  had  been  associated  with  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  in  the  operal  ion  of  the  Hudson  Kiver 
.steamboat  lines  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to  his 
other  business  enterprises,  he  was  principal 
owner  and,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life.  President  of  the  Home  National  and 
Home  Savings  Banks  of  Cliicago.  Died,  Feb.  7, 
1897,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  several  luillions 
of  dollars. 

BILLINGS,  Ifenry  'W,,  was  bom  at  Conway, 
Mass.,  July  11,  1814,  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  began  the  study 
of  law  with  Judge  Foote,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  later  and  practiced 
there  .some  two  years  longer.  lie  then  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  later  resided  for  a  time  at 
Waterloo  and  Cairo,  111.,  but,  in  IS'IG,  settled  at 
Alton;  w.os  elected  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1851, 
and  the  fir.st  Judge  of  the  newly  organized  City 
Court,  in  1859,  serving  in  thi.s  position  six  years. 
In  18G9  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  from  Madison 
County  to  the  Slate  Con.stitutional  Convention  of 
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lsr,9-70,  hut  (iieil  lx>f<)rc  (he  fxpinaiou  <,f  tlic  ses- 
sion, on  Ai.ril  10,  ISTO. 

KillKBECK,  Morris,  early  (-oloui.st,  was  born 
in  Englarnl  about  ITli'J  or  1TU3,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1817,  and  settled  in  Edwards  Couuty, 
111.  He  jjurcliased  a  large  tract  of  land  and  in- 
duced a  largo  colony  of  English  artisans,  laborers 
and  farmers  to  settle  upon  the  same,  founding 
the  town  of  New  Albion.  He  was  an  active,  un- 
coiiip'-omising  opponent  of  slavery,  and  was  an 
important  factor  in  defeating  the  scheme  to  make 
Illinois  a  slave  State.  Ho  wiis  ajipoiuted  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  Governor  Coles  in  October,  182-1, 
but  resigned  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  hostile 
Legislature  liaving  refused  to  confirm  him.  A 
strong  writer  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
press,  his  letters  and  published  works  attracted 
attention  both  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe. 
Principal  among  the  latter  were:  "Notes  on  a 
Journey  Through  France"  (1815);  "Notes  on  a 
Journey  Through  America"  (1818),  and  "Letters 
from  Illinois"  (ISIS).  Died  from  drov.-ning  in 
1825,  aged  about  GtJ  years.  (See  Slavery  and 
Slave  Lmus.) 

BISSELL,  William  IL,  first  Kepublicau  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  was  born  ne.ar  Cooperstowu, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  25,  1811,  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Philadelphia  in  1835,  and.  after  practicing  a  short 
time  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  removed  to  Mon- 
roe County,  111.  In  184(1  he  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Assemblj-,  where  he  soon 
attained  high  rank  as  a  debater.  He  studied  law 
and  practiced  in  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Count.v,  be- 
coming Pi-osecuting  Attorney  for  that  county  in 
184-1.  He  served  as  Colonel  of  the  Second  Illinois 
Volunteers  during  the  Me-vican  "War,  and  achie\  ed 
distinction  at  Bueiia  Vista.  He  represented  Illi- 
nois in  Congress  from  1840  to  1855,  being  first 
elected  as  an  Independent  Democrat.  On  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Neliraska  Bill, he  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and.  iu  1850,  M'as  elected  Governor  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  While  in  Congress  he  was 
challenged  by  Jefferson  Davis  after  an  inter- 
change of  healed  words  respecting  the  relative 
courage  of  Northern  and  Soutlieru  soMiers, 
spoken  in  debate.  Bissell  accepted  the  challenge, 
naming  mu.skets  at  thirty  paces.  Mi.  Davis's 
friends  ob.iected,  and  the  duel  never  oc^curred. 
Died  in  ofTu-e,  at  Springfield.  111.,  March  18,  18G0. 

RLACK,  John  Charles,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
born  at  Lexington,  iliss.,  Jan.  29,  1839,  at  eight 
ye^irs  of  age  came  with  his  widowed  mother  to 
Illinois;  while  a  student  at  Wabash  College,  Ind., 
in  A))ril,  1861.  enli.sted  in  the  Union  army,  sorv- 
in.a:  gallantly  and  witli  di-4inction  until  Aug.  15, 


180.5,  when,  as  Colonel  of  the  371  h  111.  Vol.  Inf.,  ho 
retired  with  the  rani;  of  Brcvetf'rigadier-Genoral; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  after  jvractic- 
ing  at  Danville.  Cliani|)aign  and  Urbaua,  in  18.S5 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  .serving 
until  1889,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago;  strved  as 
Congressnian-at-large  (1893-95),  and  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  (189.5-99);  Commander  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  of  the  G.  A.  R.  (Department  of 
Illinois),  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
(irand  Army  at  the  (Jrand  Encami>ment.  1903. 
(!en.  Black  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
from  his  AlmaMaterand  thatof  LLD.  from  Knox 
College;  in  January.  1904,  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  member  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  cho.sen  its  President. 

BLACKBURN  UMVKRSITY,  located  at  Car- 
linville,  Macoupin  County.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  who,  having 
induced  friends  in  the  East  to  unite  with  him  in 
the  purchase  of  Illinois  lands  at  Government 
price,  in  1837  conveyed  16,CDC  acres  of  these 
lands,  situated  in  ten  different  coxmties,  in  trust 
for  the  founding  of  an  institution  of  learning, 
intended  jjarticularly  "to  qualify  yoving  men  for 
the  gospel  ministry."  The  citizens  of  Carlinville 
donated  funds  wherewith  to  purchase  eighty 
acres  of  land,  near  that  city,  as  a  .site,  wliich  was 
included  in  the  deed  of  trust.  The  enterprise 
lay  dormant  for  many  >ears,  and  it  was  not  until 
1857  that  the  institution  was  formally  incorpo- 
rated, and  ten  \ears  later  it  was  little  more  than 
a  high  school,  giving  one  course  of  instruction 
considered  particularly  adapted  to  prospective 
students  of  theology.  At  present  (1898)  there 
are  about  510  students  in  attendance,  a  faculty 
of  twelve  instructors,  and  a  theological,  as  well  as 
preparatory  and  collegiate  departments.  The 
institution  owns  property  valued  at  ?!  10,000,  of 
which  §50,000  is  represented  by  real  rst.ate  and 
?40,000  by  endowment  funds. 

BLACK  UAWKja  Chief  of  the  Sac-  tribe  of 
Indians,  reputed  to  have  been  born  at  Kaskaskia 
in  17G7.  (It  is  also  claimed  that  he  was  born  on 
Rock  River,  as  well  as  within  the  present  limits 
of  Hancock  County.)  Conceiving  that  his  people 
had  been  wrongfully  despoiled  of  lands  belonging 
to  them,  in  1833  he  inaugurated  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  His 
Indian  name  was  Makabaimishekiakiak,  signify- 
ing Black  Si)arrow  Hawk.  He  was  ambit  ious.  but 
susceptible  to  flattery,  aud  while  having  many  of 
the  qualities  of  leadership,  was  lac:king  in  moral 
force.  He  was  always  attached  to  British  inter- 
ests, and  unquestionably  received  British  aid  of  a 
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substantial  sort.  AfUn  his  ilofeiit  lio  was  m;i.lc 
tlio  ward  of  KeokiiV,  another  Chief,  which 
liumiliation  of  his  priJe  broke  his  lieart.  He  died 
on  a  reservation  set  apart  for  him  in  Iowa,  in 
1838,  aged  71.  His  body  is  said  to  liave  been 
exhumed  nine  months  after  death,  and  hi.s  articu- 
lated skeleton  is  alleged  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Historical 
f-'ofiity  until  1'^",  Mh-.t\  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
{See  also  Black  Hairk  War:  Ajuicndi.r.) 

BLACKSTO'E,  Timothy  15.,  Railway  Presi- 
dent, wiis  born  at  I'ranford,  Conn.,  Slarch  28, 
1829.  After  receiviii-;'  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, supplemented  by  a  cour.se  in  a  neighboring 
academy,  at  18  he  began  the  practical  study  of 
engineering  in  a  corj)S  employed  by  the  New 
York  &  New  Ilainiishiro  K;iilway  Company,  and 
the  same  year  became  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Stockbridge  &  Pittsficld  Railway.  While  thus 
emplo3"ed  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  theoretical  science  of  engineering, 
and.  on  coming  to  Illinois  in  IS.")],  was  qualified 
to  accept  and  fill  the  po.sititm  of  division  engineer 
(from  Bloomington  to  Dixon)  on  tlie  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railway.  On  the  completion  of  the  main 
line  of  that  road  in  18.').'),  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Jolict  &  Chicago  Railroad,  later 
liecoming  financially  interested  therein,  and 
being  cho.sen  President  of  the  corporation  on  the 
completion  of  the  lino.  In  January,  1864,  the 
Chicago  &  Joliet  was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  R;i)lroad  Company.  Mr.  Black- 
stone  then  became  a  Director  in  the  latter  organi- 
zation and,  in  April  following,  was  chosen  its 
President.  This  ofiice  he  tilled  uninterruptedly 
until  April  1,1899,  when  the  road  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  syndicate  of  other  lines.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Comi)any,  and  was  its  President  from 
18G4  to  1868.  His  career  as  a  railroad  man  was  con- 
spicuous for  its  long  service,  the  uninterrupted 
success  of  his  management  of  the  enterprises 
entrusted  to  his  hands  and  his  studious  regard  for 
tlie  interests  of  stockholders.  This  was  illu.strated 
by  the  fact  that,  for  some  thirty  ye^ars,  1  ho  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad  paid  dividends  on  its  preferred 
and  common  stock,  ranging  from  6  to  8^  percent 
IKT  annum,  and,  on  dispo.sing  of  his  stock  conse- 
quent on  the  tninsfer  of  the  line  to  a  new  corpora- 
tion in  1890,  Mr.  Blackstone  rejected  offers  for  his 
stock — aggregating  nearly  ono-thirdof  the  whole 
—which  would  have  netted  him  51,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  amount  received,  becau.«e  he  was 
imwilling  to  use  his  position  to  reap  an  advantage 
over  smaller  stockholders.     Died,  Mav  20,  1900. 


I!L.U'IiWKLL,  Itohert  S.,  lawyer,  was  bora 
at  PelloviUe,  111.,  in  lS3y.  Ho  Wlonged  to  a 
prominent  family  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  his  father,  David  Blackwell,  who  was  also 
a,  lawyer  and  settled  in  Belleville  about  1819, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Second  General 
As.senibly  (1820)  from  St.  Cluir  County,  and  also 
of  the  Fourtli  and  Fifth.  In  April,  1833,  he  was 
appoiitei'  by  Oivemor  Coles  Secretary  of  St.-^tp, 
succeeding  Judge  Sanmel  D.  lx)ckwood,  after- 
wards a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  had 
just  received  from  President  Monroe  tlie  ajipoint- 
ment  of  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  the 
Kdwardsville  Land  O/lice.  Mr.  Blackwell  served 
in  the  Secretary's  ollice  to  October,  1824,  during 
a  part  of  the  time  acting  as  editor  of'Tho  lUinoi.s 
Intelligencer,"'  whicli  liad  been  removed  from 
Kaskaskia  to  Vandalia,  and  in  which  he  strongly 
oppo.scd  tlie  policy  of  making  Illinois  a  slave 
State.  He  finally  died  in  Belleville.  Robert 
Blackwell,  a  brother  of  David  and  the  uncle  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  wa.s  joint  owner  with 
Daniel  P.  Coolc,  of  "Tlie  Illinois  Herald"— after- 
wards "The  Intelligencer"  —  at  Kaskaskia.  in 
1811).  and  in  April,  1817,  succeeded  Cook  in  the 
office  of  Territorial  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
being  himself  succeeded  by  Elijah  C.  Berrj-,  who 
had  become  his  partner  on  "The  Intelligencer," 
and  served  as  Auditor  until  the  organisation  of 
the  State  Government  in  1818.  Blackwell  &  Berry 
were  chosen  State  Printers  after  the  removal  of 
the  State  capital  to  Vandalia  in  1820,  serving  in 
this  capacity  for  some  yoo.rs.  Robert  Blackwell 
located  at  Vandalia  and  served  as  a  memoor  of 
the  House  froi:i  Fayette  County  in  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  General  A.s.semblies  (18li2-::iC)  and  in 
the  Senate,  1840-42.  Robert  S.— tlie  son  of  David, 
and  the  younger  member  of  this  .somewhat 
fa!no\isand  historic  family — v.diose  name  .stands  at 
the  head  of  tlii.';  paragraph,  attended  the  common 
S(!lK)nIs  at  Belleville  in  his  boyhood,  but  in  earlj' 
manhood  removed  to  Galena,  where  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  pur.suits.  He  later  studied  law 
with  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning  at  Quincy,  beginning 
practice  at  Rushville.  where  he  was  associated 
for  a  time  with  Judge  Minshall  In  18.')2  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  liaving  for  his  first  partner 
Corydon  Beckwith,  afterwards  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court,  still  later  being  associatt^d  with  a  number 
of  prominent  lawyers  of  tli.-it  day.  He  is  de- 
.scribed  l)y  his  biograpliers  as  "an  able  lawyer,  an 
elo(iaent  advocate  and  a  brilliant  scholar." 
"Blackwell  on  Tax  Titles,"  from  his  jien,  li.as  l>eon 
accepted  by  the  profession  as  a  higli  autliority  on 
that  braiicii  of  law.     He  also  j.iil.lishcd  a  revi.sion 
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of  the  Statutes  i;i  ls,>,  and  beg-.m  an  "Abstrm-t 
of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  \vliii-l\  IkhI 
reached  tlie  third  or  fourth  voluiuo  at  his  dratli, 
May  10,  18G:5. 

JIL.VII!,  AVilliaiii,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Ilonicr,  Cortland  C.uuty,  N.  Y.,  Jlay  20,  1818, 
being  descended  tlirough  five  generations  of  New 
England  ancestors.  After  attending  school  in 
the  town  of  Cortland,  which  bccanio  his  father's 
residence,  at  the  age  of  14  ho  obtained  enijjlor- 
ment  in  a  stove  and  hardware  store,  four  j-ears 
later  (183C)  coming  to  Joliet,  111.,  to  take  charge 
of  a  branch  store  which  the  firm  had  established 
there.  The  nextyeixr  he  purchased  the  stock  and 
continued  the  business  on  his  own  account.  In 
August,  1810,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
established  the  e;irliest  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  wliolesalo  hardware  concerns  in  that 
cit}',  ^vith  which  he  remained  connected  nearly 
fifty  ye;irs.  During  this  period  he  was  associated 
•with  various  partners,  including  C.  B.  Nelson, 
E.  G.  Hall,  O.  W.  Belden,  James  H.  Horton  and 
others,  besides,  at  tii.ies,  conducting  the  business 
alone.  He  suflered  by  the  fire  of  1S71  in  common 
with  other  business  men  of  C'hicago,  Vmt  promptly 
resumed  business  and,  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  had  erected  business  blocks,  succes- 
sively, on  Lake  and  Randolph  Streets,  but  retired 
from  business  in  1SS8.  He  was  a  Director  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Chicago  from  its 
organization  in  1SG5,  as  also  for  a  time  of  the 
AtLintic  &  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  awd  the 
Chicago  Gaslight  &  Cuke  Company,  a  Trustee  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  one  of  the  ^Managers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hcspital  and  a  member  of  the 
Cliicago  Historical  Society.  Died  in  Chicago, 
May  10,  1809. 

BLAKELY,  PaTid,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  VI.,  in  1831;  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  and  graduated  from  the  Universitj'  of 
Vermont  in  1857.  lie  wjis  a  member  of  a  mxisical 
family  which,  under  the  name  of  "The  Blakely 
Family,"  made  several  successful  tours  of  the 
West.  He  engaged  in  journalism  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  and,  in  18C2,  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State  and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
serving  until  1805,  when  he  resigned  and,  in 
partnership  with  a  brother,  bought  "Tlie  Cliicago 
Evening  Post,"  with  which  he  was  connected  at 
the  time  of  the  gieat  fire  and  for  some  time  after- 
ward. Later,  he  returned  to  Minnesota  and 
became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  "TiieSt.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. " 
In  Ills  later  years  J'r.  Blakely  was  President  of 
the  BLiUely  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  also 


conducting  a  large  printing  bu-siucM  in  New 
York,  which  was  liis  residence.  Ho  w;i3  manager 
for  several  years  of  the  celebrated  Gihnoro  Band 
of  masicians,  and  also  instrumental  in  org-anizing 
the  celebrated  Sousa's  Band,  of  which  ho  was 
manager  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease  in  Now 
York,  Nov.  7,  1800. 

BLAKEMAN,  Ciirtiss,  sea-captain,  and  jiioneer 
sed'er,  camo  from  New  England  to  Jiladisou 
County,  111.,  in  1819,  and  settled  in  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  "Jlarine  Settlement,"  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  foiuulers.  ThLs  settle- 
ment, of  which  the  present  town  of  Slarino  (first 
called  Madison)  was  the  outcome,  took  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  several  of  thee  irly  settlors,  like 
Captain  Blakeman,  were  sea-iaring  men.  Captain 
Blakeman  became  a  jirominent  citizen  and  rcjjre- 
sented  Madison  County  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Tliird  and  Fm;rth  General  Assemblies  (1822 
and  1824),  in  the  former  being  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  pro-slavery  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
A  son  of  his,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  Represent- 
ative in  the  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Genera!  Assemblies  from  Madison  County. 

BLAXCUARD,  .Toualhan,  clcrgj-man  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Rockingham,  Vt.,  Jan.  19, 
1811;  graduated  at  :^Iiddlcbury  College  in  1S32; 
then,  after  teaching  some  time,  spent  two  years 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  finally  gradu- 
ating in  theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
in  1838,  -where  he  remained  nine  years  iis  pa.stor 
of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city. 
Before  this  time  he  had  become  interested  in 
various  reforms,  and,  in  1813,  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  second  Worlds  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  in  London,  serving  as  the  American 
Vice-President  of  that  body.  In  IS^IG  ho  assumed 
the  Presidency  of  Knox  College  at  Gale.sburg, 
remaining  until  1858,  during  his  connection 
with  that  iiLstitution  doing  much  to  increase  its 
capacity  and  resources.  .After  two  years  spent  in 
pastoral  work,  he  accepted  (18C0)  the  PrcsiJencj- 
of  Whcaton  College,  which  he  continued  to  fill 
imtil  1882,  when  he  was  chosen  Pre.'iidcnt  Emer- 
itus, remaining  in  this  position  until  his  de;ith, 
May  14,  1892. 

BLANDIXSTILLE,  a  town  in  McDonough 
County,  on  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw  Rail- 
road, 20  miles  southeast  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
01  miles  west  by  .south  from  Peoria.  It  is  a  sliip- 
ping  i»int  for  the  grain  grown  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  hiis  a  grain  elevator  and  Bte^am 
flour  and  saw  mills.  It  also  has  banks,  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  several  churches.  Popu- 
]ation'(I800'l   877;  (1900),  990. 
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BLAMvY,  Jcroiuc  Vnii  Zandt,  early  pliysician, 
born  at  Newciistle,  Del.,  2>Iay  1,  1820;  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  and  graduated  in  medicine  at 
riiiladelpliia  when  too  young  to  receive  his 
diploma :  in  1S42  came  west  and  joined  Dr.  Daniel 
Brainard  in  foimding  Rush  Medical  College  at 
Chiwigo,  for  a  time  filling  three  chairs  in  Ihat 
institution;  also,  for  a  time,  occupied  the  chair  of 
Clicmistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Northwest- 
ern University.  lu  1SG1  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
geon, and  afterwards  :Medic"il  Director,  in  the 
army,  and  was  Surgeonin-Chief  on  the  .stall  of 
General  Sheridan  at  the  time  of  the  hattlc  of 
Winchester ;  after  the  war  was  delegated  by  the 
Government  to  pay  off  medical  officers  in  the 
Northwi'st.  iu  this  capacity  disbursing  over  SOOO,- 
000;  finally  retiring  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.     Died.  Dec.  11,  ISTt. 

I?LA'i'CHF01!l),  tliphalet  Wickes,  LL.D., 
sou  of  Dr.  Jolm  Blatchford,  was  born  at  Sti  llwatei-, 
N.  y. ,  May  31,  1820;  being  a  grandson  of  Samuel 
Blatchford,  D.D.,  who  came  to  New  York  from 
England,  in  179.").  He  prepared  for  college  at  Lan- 
singburg  Academy,  Ne'.\-  Vork,  and  at  Marion 
College,  Mo.,  finally  graduating  at  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  in  the  class  of  181.J.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  the  law 
offices  of  his  uucles,  K.  M.  and  E.  H.  Blatchford, 
New  York.  For  considerations  of  health  he  re- 
turned to  the  "West,  and,  in  ISoO,  engaged  in  liusi- 
ne.s.s  for  himself  as  a  lead  manufacturer  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  afterwards  associating  with  him  the 
lato  Morris  Collins,  under  the  firm  name  of  Blatch- 
ford &  Collins.  In  1854  a  branch  was  established 
in  Chicago,  known  as  Collins  &  Blatchford.  After 
a  few  years  the  firm  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford taking  the  Chicago  business,  which  has 
continued  as  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  While  Mr.  Blatchford  has  invariably 
declined  political  offices,  he  has  been  recognized 
as  a  staimch  Republican,  and  the  services  of  few 
men  have  been  in  more  frequent  recprest  for 
positions  of  trust  in  connection  with  educational 
and  beiievolent  enterprises.  Among  the  numer- 
ous positions  of  this  character  which  he  has  been 
called  to  fill  are  tho.se  of  Treasui-er  of  the  North- 
western Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,  during  the  Ci\il  War,  to  which  he 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time;  Trustee  of  Illi- 
nois College  (180G-T.J);  President  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences;  a  member,  and  for  seven- 
teen yeai-s  President,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Chicago  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Trustee  of 
the  Cliicago  Art  Institute;  E.xecutor  and  Tru.stee 
of  the  late  Walter  L.   Newberry,   and,  since  its 


incorimration.  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Tru.stces 
of  The  Newberry  Library,  Trustee  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library;  one  of  the  founders  and  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School;  life  member  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society;  for  nearly  forty 
years  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  an  oflicer  of  the  New  England 
Congregational  Church;  a  corporate  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  and  for  fourteen  years  its  Vice- 
President;  a  charter  member  of  tlie  City 
Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Congrogatio)wl 
Club  of  Chicago;  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Union  J^eague,  the  Univer.sity,  the  Literary  and 
the  Conunercial  Clubs,  of  which  latter  he  has 
been  President.  Oct.  7,  18.')8,  Mr.  Blatchford  was 
married  to  Mi.-^s  Mary  Emily  William.s,  daughter 
of  JohuCWillianLs,  of  Chicago.  Seven  children- 
four  sons  and  three  daughteis — have  blessed  this 
union,  the  eldest  son,  Paul,  being  to-day  one  of 
Chicago's  valued  business  men.  Mr.  Blatehford's 
Ufo  has  been  one  of  ceaseless  and  successful 
activity  in  business,  and  to  him  Chicago  owes 
nnich  of  its  pro.sijerity.  In  the  giving  of  time 
and  money  for  Clu'istian,  educational  and  benevo- 
lent enterprises,  he  has  been  conspicuous  for  his 
generosity,  and  noted  for  his  valuable  counsel  and 
executive  ability  in  carrying  these  enterprises  to 
success. 

BLATCHFORD,  John,  !).».,  was  born  at  New- 
field  (now  Bridgeport),  Conn.,  May  34,  1799; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Lansingburg,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge  Acadenjy  and 
Union  College  in  that  State,  graduating  iu  1820. 
He  finished  his  theological  course  at  Piinccton, 
N.  J.,  iu  1823,  after  which  he  ministered  succe.s- 
sively  to  Presbyterian  churches  at  Pittstown  and 
Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  in  1830  accepting  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  In  180G  he  cune  to  the  West,  .spend- 
ing the  following  winter  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and, 
in  1837,  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Pre,sbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  where  he 
remained  imtil  compelled  bj-  failing  health  to 
resign  and  return  to  the  East.  In  ISll  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy at  ^Marion  College,  .  'Mo.,  sub.scquontly 
assuming  the  Presidency.  The  in.stitution  having 
been  purclwsed  by  the  Free  Masons,  in  1844,  )io 
removed  to  West  Ely,  Mo.,  and  thence,  in  1847, 
to  Quincy,  111.,  where  bo  re.sided  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  in  St. 
Louis,   April  8,    IS.'j.'j.     The   churches   he  .served 
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testified  strongly  to  Dr.  Bifttcliford's  fait\iful. 
acceptablo  and  .successful  perfonuaiic*  of  )iis 
ininisterL-il  duties,  lie  was  inanicd  in  18:;5  to 
Frances  AViclco.s,  daughter  of  Elijilialet  "Wickes. 
Esq.,  of  Jainaiwi.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

BLED.SOE,  Albert  Taylor,  teacher  and  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  9,  1809; 
graduated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in 
1830,  and,  after  two  years'  service  at  Fort  Gib- 
son, Indian  Territory,  retired  from  the  army  in 
181?.  Duiir.g  ma-U  he  was  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  teacher  of  French  at  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  and,  in  1835-30,  Profe.-Bor  of 
Mathematics  at  Miami  University.  Then,  hav- 
ing studied  theology,  he  served  for  several  years 
as  rector  of  Episcopal  churches  in  Ohio.  In  1838 
he  settled  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  remaining  several  years,  when  he 
removed  to  Wa.shiugton,  D.  C.  Later  ho  became 
Professor  of  JIathematics,  first  (1848-54)  in  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  and  (ISM-Ol)  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Ue  then  entered  the 
Confederate  service  witli  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
but  soon  became  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War;  in  18G3  visited  England  to  collect  material 
for  a  work  on  the  Constitution,  which  w.os  pub- 
lished in  1866,  when  he  settled  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  began  the  publication  of  "The  Southern 
Review,"  which  became  the  recognized  organ  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Later 
he  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  gained  considerable  reputation  for  eloquence 
during  his  residence  in  Illinois,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  on  religioas  and 
political  subjects,  the  latter  maintaining  the 
right  of  secession ;  was  a  man  of  recognized 
abilitj%  but  lacked  stability  of  character.  Died 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec.  8,  1877. 

BLODGETT,  Henry  Williams,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1821.  At  the  ago  of  10 
years  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Illinois, 
where  he  attended  the  district  schools,  later 
returning  to  Anihev.-;t  to  sjiend  a  year  at  the 
Academy.  Eeturning  home,  he  .spent  the  years 
1839-43  in  teaching  and  surveying.  In  1813  he 
began  the  study  of  law  at  Chicago,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  and  beginning  prac- 
tice at  Waukegan.  111.,  where  he  has  continued 
to  reside.  In  1802  lie  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  from  Lake  County,  as 
an  anti  slavery  candidate,  and,  in  ISoS,  to  the 
State  Senate,  in  the  latter  serving  four  years. 
He  gained  dLstiiiclion  as  a  railroad  solicitor,  being 
employed  at  dirteront  times  by  the  C!iica;;o  & 
Northwestern,    the   Chicago,  Milwaukee    &    St. 


Paul,  tlie  Michigan  Southern  and  Ihc  Pittsburg 
.t  l\>it  Wayne  Companies.  Of  the  .swond  nanird 
road  he  was  one  of  the  ])rojectois,  jjrocurii.j;  its 
charter,  and  being  identified  with  it  in  the  .sev- 
eral capacities  of  Attorney,  Director  and  Presi- 
dent. In  1870  President  Grant  apiwintod  him 
Judge  of  the  United  Slates  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.  This  ])osition  he 
continued  to  occu])y  for  twenty -two  ye;irs,  resign- 
ing it  in  1993  to  accept  an  appoiutnicnt  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
United  Stales  before  the  Behring  .Sea  Arbitrators 
at  Paris,  wliich  was  his  last  ofiicia!  .service. 

BLOO.VI\(!DALE,  a  viUage  of  Du  Page  County, 
30  miles  west  by  north  from  Chicago.  Popula tion 
(18S0),  220;  (ISOO),  -10:3;  (lUOU),  235. 

BLOOMIXGTON,  the  county-scat  of  McUan 
County,  a  flourishing  city  and  railro.ad  center,  59 
miles  northeast  of  Springfield;  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural and  coal-mining  district.  Besides  car 
.shops  and  repair  works  employing  some  2,000 
hands,  there  are  manufactories  of  stoves,  fur- 
naces, plows,  flour,  etc.  Nurseries  are  numerou-s 
in  the  vicinity  and  horse  breeding  receives  much 
attention.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Illinois  Wes- 
Icyan  University,  has  fine  public  schools,  several 
newspapers  (two  published  daily),  besides  educa- 
tional and  other  publications.  The  business  sec- 
tion suffered  a  disastrous  fire  in  1900,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  more  substantially  than  before.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  paved  and  electric  street  ctirf.  con- 
nect with  Normal  (two  miles  distant),  the  site  of 
tlio  "State  Normal  University"  and  "Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home."    Pop.  (1800).  20.284;  (I'JOO),  23,288. 

BLOO.-mXGTOX  CONVENTION  OF  18.->(>. 
Although  not  formally  called  as  such,  this  was 
the  fir.st  Republican  Slate  Convention  held  in 
Illinois,  out  of  which  grew  a  permanent  Repul> 
lican  organizatii  n  in  the  State.  A  mass  conven- 
tion of  those  opposed  to  the  reiieal  of  the  Mi.s.souri 
Comjiromise  (kno\\-n  as  an  "Anti  Nebraska 
Convention")  was  held  at  Springfield  during  Ihc 
week  of  the  State  Fair  of  18.'54  (on  Oct.  4  and  5), 
and,  although  it  adopted  a  platform  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  ^vhich  afterwards  became  the 
foundation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  appointed 
a  State  Central  Committee,  besides  putting  in 
nomination  a  candidate  for  .Slate  Trea.surer — the 
only  State  officer  elected  that  year — the  organi- 
zation was  not  perpetuated,  tlio  .Sl.'ite  Central 
Committee  failing  to  organize.  The  Bloominslon 
Convention  of  1S50  met  in  accordance  with  a  call 
is.suod  by  a  State  Central  Committee  ajipoinled 
by  the  Convention  of  Anti-Nebra.ska  editors  held 
at  Dcc.atur  on  February  23,  IS.'iO.     (Sec  AntiKeb- 
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raska  Editorial  Cnnrcntiun.)  The  call  did  not 
oven  coutaiu  the  word  "Kcpublican,"  but  was 
addressed  to  those  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Nebraska  Bill  aud  the  jiolicy  of  the  existing 
Democratic  administration.  The  Convention 
met  on  May  29,  1856,  the  date  designated  by  tlie 
Editorial  Convention  at  Decatur,  but  was  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  mass  than  a  delegate  conven- 
tion, as  p.uL>  oigaiii2.atioub  existc'd  in  few  coun- 
ties of  the  8tato  at  that  time.  Consequently 
representation  w;i.s  very  unequal  and  followed  no 
systematic  rule.  Out  of  one  hmidred  counties 
into  which  the  State  was  then  divided,  only 
seventy  were  represented  by  delegates,  ranging 
from  one  to  twenty-five  each,  leaving  thirty 
counties  (embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State)  entirely  unrepre- 
.sented.  Leo  County  had  the  largest  representa- 
tion (twenty-five),  Jlorgan  Coimty  (tlie  homo  of 
Richard  Yates)  coming  next  with  twenty  dele- 
g-ates,  while  Cook  County  had  seventeen  and 
Sangamon  had  five.  The  whole  number  of 
delegates,  as  shown  by  the  contemporaneous 
record,  was  269.  Among  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  Convention  were  Abr.aham  Lincoln,  Archi- 
bald Williams,  O.  H.  Browning,  Richard  Yates, 
John  M.  Palmer,  Owen  Ixn'ejoy,  Norinau  B. 
Judd,  Burton  C.  Cook  and  others  who  afterwards 
became  jirominent  in  State  ijolitics.  The  delega- 
tion from  Cook  County  included  the  name.5  of 
John  Weutworth,  Grant  Goodrich,  George 
Schneider,  Mark  Skinner,  Charles  H.  Ray  and 
Charles  L.  Wilson.  The  temporary  organization 
was  effected  with  Archibald  Williams  of  Adams 
County  in  the  chair,  followed  by  the  election  of 
John  M.  Palmer  of  Macoupin,  Jis  Permanent 
President.  The  other  oflRcers  were:  Vice  Presi- 
dents— John  A.  Davis  of  Stephenson;  William 
Ross  of  Piko;  James  JIcKee  of  Cook;  John  H. 
Bryant  of  Bureau;  A.  C.  Harding  of  Warren; 
Richard  Yates  of  Morgan;  Dr.  H.  C.  Johns  of 
JIacon;  D.  L.  Phillips  of  Union;  George  Smith 
of  Madison;  Thomas  A.  Marshall  of  Coles;  J.  M. 
RugglesofMason;G.D.A.  Parks  of  Will,  and  John 
Clark  of  Schuyler.  Secretaries — Henry  S.  Baker 
of  JIadison;  Charles  L.  Wilson  of  Cook;  John 
Tillson  of  Adams;  Washington  Bushnell  of  La 
Salle,  and  B.  J.  F.  Hanna  of  Randolph.  A  State 
ticket  was  put  in  nomination  consisting  of 
William  H.  Bissell  for  Governor  (by  acclama- 
tion); Francis  A.  Hoffman  of  Du  Page  County, 
for  Licvitenant-Governor;  Ozias  M.  Hatch  of 
Pike,  for  Secretary  of  State;  Jes.=;e  K.  Dubois  of 
L;iwrenco.  for  Auditor;  James  Miller  of  ^^cLcan, 
for  Trc;isurcr,  and  William  H.  P.. well  ..f  Peoria. 


forSnporintcndcnt  of  Public  Instruction.  HolT- 
man,  having  Iwen  found  ineligible  by  lack  of  resi- 
dence after  the  date  of  naturalization,  withdrew, 
and  his  place  was  subsequently  filled  by  the 
nomination  of  John  Wood  of  Quincy.  The  plat- 
form adopted  was  outspoken  in  its  pledges  of 
imswerving  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territorj'.  A 
delegation  was  appointed  to  tlie  National  (Xm- 
vention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  June  17, 
following,  and  a  State  Central  Committee  was 
named  to  conduct  the  State  campaign,  consisting 
of  James  C.  Conkling  of  Sangamon  County ; 
Asahcl  Gridley  of  McLean;  liurton  C.  Cook  of 
La  Salle,  and  Charles  H.  Ray  and  Norman  B. 
Judd  of  Cook.  The  principal  siie.akers  of  the 
occasion,  before  the  convention  or  in  popular 
meetings  held  while  the  memliers  were  present  in 
Bloomington,  included  the  names  of  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing, Owen  Lovejoy,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Burton 
C.  Cook,  Richard  Yates,  the  venerable  John 
Dixon,  founder  of  the  city  bearing  his  name,  and 
Governor  Roeder  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been 
Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas  by  appointment 
of  President  Pierce,  but  had  refused  to  carry  exit 
the  policy  of  the  administration  for  making 
Kansas  a  slave  State.  None  of  the  speeches 
were  fully  reported,  but  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
been  universally  regarded  by  those  ■«'ho  heard  it 
as  the  gem  of  the  occasion  and  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  life,  foreshadowing  his  celebrated  "houso- 
divided-against-itself"  si)cech  of  Jun<'  17,  1858. 
John  L.  Scripps,  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic Press,"  writing  of  it,  at  the  time,  to  hia 
paper,  said:  "Never  has  it  been  our  fortune  to 
listen  to  a  more  eloquent  and  masterly  presenta- 
tion of  a  subject.  .  .  .  For  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
(Mr.  Lincoln)  lield  the  assem.blage  s]'cllbound  Ijy 
the  iiower  of  his  argument,  the  inten.so  irony  of 
his  invective,  and  the  deep  earnestness  and  fervid 
brilliancy  of  his  eloquence.  When  he  concluded, 
the  audience  sprang  to  their  feet  and  cheer  after 
cheer  told  how  dee[)ly  their  hearts  had  Ixien 
touched  and  their  souls  warmed  up  to  a  generous 
enthusiasm."  At  the  election,  in  November 
following,  although  tlie  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  carried  tlio  State  by  a  plurality  of 
over  9,000  votes,  the  entire  State  ticket  put  in 
nomination  at  Blciomington  w;i,s  successful  by 
majorities  ranging  from  3,000  to  20,000  for  the 
several  candidates. 

BLUK  ISL.\M),  a  village  of  Cook  County,  on 
the  Calumet  River  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  and 
tb<'  Illinois  Cmtral   R.iihvavs.  15  miles  south  of 
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Chicago.  It  has  a  liigU  .school,  ohurche.s  auJ  two 
newspapcr.s,  I)esiJes  brick,  smelting  and  oil  v.orks. 
Population  (1890),  i.oil  ;  (1900),  O.IU. 

BLUE  ISLAM)  U.VILIJOAD,  a  short  line  3.90 
luile.s  in  lenjjtli,  lying  wlioUy  within  Illinois; 
capital  stock  §2.3,000;  operated  by  tlic  Illinoi.s 
Central  Kaihoad  Company.  Its  funded  debt 
(1895)  was  siOO.OOO  and  its  floating  debt.  §;1,779. 

nLUi:  ?.;OrXI),  a  tov.n  of  Jtacon  Count;.,  ou 
the  Wabash  Kaihvay,  14  miles  southeast  of  De- 
catur;] in  ricli  grain  and  live-stock  region;  has 
three  grain  elevators,  two  banks,  tile  factory  and 
one  newspaper.     Pop.  (1890),  G9G;    (1900),  711 

BLUFFS,  a  village  of  Scott  County,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quiucy  and  Hannibal  branches  of 
the  "Wabash  fJailway,  52  miles  west  of  Sjning- 
field;  has  a  bank  and  a  newspaper.  Population 
(1880),  162;  a-^90),  421;  (1900),  539. 

BOAL,  Robert,  M.D,,  phy.sician  and  legis- 
lator, born  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1S06;  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Ohio  wlien  fnt  years 
old  and  educated  at  Cincinnati,  graduating  from 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1828;  settled  at 
Lacon,  111.,  in  1830,  practicing  there  until  1802, 
when,  having  been  apjjointed  Surgeon  of  the 
Board  of  Enrolhneut  for  that  District,  ho  re- 
moved to  Peoria.  Other  public  positions  held  by 
Dr.  Boal^  have  been  those  of  Senator  in  the 
Foiuteentli  and  Fifteenth  General  A.ssemblies 
(1844-48),  Representative  in  the  Nineteentli  and 
Twentieth  (1854-58),  and  Trustee  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Jacksonville, 
remaining  in  the  latter  position  seventeen  years 
under  the  successive  administrations  of  Gov- 
ernors Bissell,  Yates,  Oglesby,  Palmer  and  Bever- 
idge — the  last  five  years  of  Ids  service  being 
President  of  tlie  Board.  He  was  also  President 
of  the  State  Medical  Board  in  1882.  Dr.  Boal 
continued  to  practice  at  Peoria  iintil  about  1890, 
when  he  retired,  and,  iu  1893,  returned  to  Lacon 
to  reside  with  his  daughter,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Colonel  Greenbury  L.  Fort,  for  eight  years 
Representative  in  Congress  from  tlie  Eightli 
District. 

BOAllD  OF  AKBITKAT1(»X,  a  Bureau  of  tlie 
State  Government,  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  August  2,  1895.  It  is  ajipointed 
by  the  E.xocutive  and  is  composed  of  three  mcnr- 
bers  (not  more  than  two  of  whom  can  belong  to 
the  same  political  party),  one  of  whom  must  bo 
an  employer  of  labor  and  one  a  member  of  some 
labor  organization.  The  term  of  office  for  the 
members  first  named  was  fi.-ced  at  two  years; 
after  Marcli  1,  1897,  it  is  to  be  three  years,  one 
member  retiring  annually.     A  compensation  of 


.':il,50(i  per  annum  is  allowed  to  eaoli  member  of 
the  Board,  while  the  Secretary,  who  must  al.-,o  1)0 
•A  stenographer,  receives  a  salary  of  §1.200  per 
annum.  When  a  controversy  arises  betwc'n  an 
individual,  firm  or  corporation  employing  not  less 
than  twenty-five  per.sons,  and  his  or  its  employes, 
application  may  be  made  by  the  aggrieved 
party  to  the  Board  for  an  inquiiy  info  the 
nature  of  the  dis.igreement.  or  both  partici  may 
unite  in  tlie  .submission  of  a  case.  The  Board  is 
required  to  visit  the  locality,  carefully  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  dispute  and  render  a  deci- 
sion as  soon  as  practicable,  the  .s;ima  to  be  at  once 
made  public.  If  tlio  application  be  filed  l)y  the 
employer,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sti|ni'.a- 
tiou  to  continue  in  business,  and  order  no  lock-out 
for  the  space  of  three  weel^s  after  its  date.  In 
like  manner,  complaining  emidoyes  must  promise 
to  continue  peacefully  at  work,  imder  existing 
conditions,  for  a  like  period.  The  Board  is 
granted  power  to  .send  for  per.sons  and  paj)ers  and 
to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  Its  decisions 
arc  binding  upon  applicants  for  six  months  after 
rendition,  or  until  either  p.-irty  shall  have  given 
the  otlier  sixty  days'  notice  in  writing  of  his  or 
their  intention  not  to  be  boimd  thereby.  In  case 
the  Board  shall  learn  that  a  disagreement  e.xists 
between  employes  and  an  employer  having  less 
than  twenty-five  persons  in  his  employ,  and  that 
a  strike  or  lock-out  is  seriously  threatened,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  body  to  put  itself  into 
communication  with  both  employer  and  employes 
and  endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement 
between  them  by  mediation.  The  absence  of  any 
provision  iu  the  law  prescribing  penalties  for  its 
violation  leaves  the  ob.servance  of  the  law,  in  its  , 
present  form,  dependent  upon  the  voluntar}- 
action  of  the  parties  intere.vtcd. 

BOAltD  OF  E(JUALlZA'f  lOX.  a  lio.ly  organ- 
ized  underact  of  the  General  .Vssembly,  ajiprnved 
March  8,  1SG7.  It  first  consisted  of  twenty  five 
members,  one  from  each  Senatorial  District. 
The  first  Board  was  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
holding  oflicc  two  years,  afterwards  becoming 
elective  for  a  term  of  four  yeai-s.  In  1872  the 
law  was  amended,  reducing  the  number  of  nu-m- 
bers  to  one  for  each  Congressional  District,  the 
whole  number  at  that  time  becoming  nineti'en, 
with  the  Auditor  as  a  member  ex-ofiicio.  wlio 
usually  presides.  From  1884  to  1897  it  consisted 
of  twenty  elective  members,  but,  in  1897,  it  was 
increased  to  twenty-two.  The  Board  mcels 
annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August.  The 
abstracts  of  the  property  assessed  for  taxation  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  Si;ite  are  laid  before 
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it  fur  examination  and  equalization,  l)ut  il  mux 
not  reduce,  the  aggregate  valuation  nor  incre.a.<!e 
it  more  than  one  per  cent.  Its  ])o\vers  over  the 
returns  of  tlie  assessors  do  not  extend  beyond 
e<iualization  of  a.'^sessinents  between  conutie.s. 
The  Board  is  required  to  consider  the  various 
claixses  of  property  separately,  and  determine 
such  rates  of  addition  to  or  deduction  from  tlie 
liMed,  or  assts!jeti,  valu.ilii.pn  of  each  class  as  it 
may  deem  equitable  and  just.  The  statutes  pre- 
scribe rules  for  determining  the  value  of  alltlie 
classes  of  property  enumerated — personal,  real, 
railroad,  telegraph,  etc.  The  valuation  of  the 
capital  stock  of  railroads,  telegraph  and  other 
corporations  (excejit  newspapers)  is  fixed  by  tlie 
Board.  Its  consideration  having  been  completed, 
the  Board  is  required  to  summarize  the  results  of 
its  labors  in  a  comparative  table,  which  must  be 
again  examined,  com])ared  and  perfected. 
Reports  of  each  annual  meeting,  with  the  results 
reached,  are  printed  at  tlie  expense  of  the  State 
and  distributed  as  are  other  public  documents. 
Tlie  present  Board  (1^07-1901)  consists  by  dis- 
tricts of  (1).  George  F.  JIcKnight.  (2)  John  J. 
McKenna,  (3)  Solomon  Simon,  (4)  Andrew  Mc- 
Ansh.  (5)  Albert  Oberndorf,  (0)  Henry  Severin, 
(7)  Edward  S.  Taylor,  (8)  Theodore  S.  Rogers, 
(9)  Charles  A.  .Works.  (10)  Thomas  P.  Pierce,  (11) 
Samuel  M.  Barnes,  (12)  Frank  P.  Martin.  (13) 
Frank  K.  Robe.son,  (14)  W.  O.  C.adwallader,  (1.')) 
J.  S.  Cruttenden,  (10)  H.  V.  Hir.shheimer,  (17) 
Thomas  N.  Leavitt,  (18)  Joseph  F.  Long.  (ID) 
Richard  Cadle,  (20)  Cliarles  Emerson,  (21)  John 
W.  Larimer,  (22)  "William  A.  Wall,  besides  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  as  ex-officio  member 
— the  District  members  being  divided  politically 
in  the  projiortion  of  eighteen  Republicans  to  four 
Democrats. 

BOARD  OF  rUBLIC  CHARITIES,  a  State 
Bureau,  created  hy  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
18G9,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Ogleshy.  Tlie  act  creating  the  Board  gives  the 
Conimi.'=sio7iors  .sujjorvisory  oversight  of  the 
financial  and  .'idministrative  conduct  of  all  the 
cliuritable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  penitentiaries, 
anil  they  are  especially  charged  with  looking 
after  and  caring  for  the  condition  of  the  paupers 
and  the  in.sane.  As  originally  constituted  the 
Board  consisted  of  five  male  members  who  cm- 
ployed  a  Secretary.  Later  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  female  Commi.ssioner. 
The  ofiice  is  not  elective.  Tlie  Board  has  always 
carefully  scrutinized  the  accounts  of  the  various 
State  charitable  in.stitutions,  and,  under  its  man- 


agement, 111)  chaige  of  i.ccul.Uiun  against  any 
ofiicial  connected  with  the  .same  has  ever  bei-ii 
substantiated;  there  have  been  no  scandals,  tind 
only  one  or  two  isolated  cliargos  of  cruelty  tu 
inmates.  Its  supervision  of  the  county  jails  and 
almshouses  has  lieen  careful  and  conscientious, 
and  has  resulted  in  benefit  alike  to  the  tax-payers 
and  the  inmates.  The  Board,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  189S,  cousi^lod  of  the  f.-nowii,g  l!v..  mem 
bers,  their  terms  ending  as  indicated  in  paren- 
thesis: J.  C.  Corbus  (1S!)S).  R.  D.  l^wrence 
(lS!)y),  Jnlia  C.  Lathrop  (1900).  William  J.  Cal- 
houn (1901),  Ephraim  Banning  (1902).  J.  C.  Cor- 
bus was  President  and  Frederick  H.  Wims, 
Secretary. 

BOGAKDUS,  Charles,  legislatoi-,  was  born 
in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1841,  and 
left  an  orphan  at  six  j-ears  of  age;  was  educated 
in  the  common  .schooLs,  began  working  in  a  store 
at  12.  and,  in  lSii2,  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-first  New  York  Infautr\-,  being  elected 
Fir.st  Lieutenant,  and  retiring  fiom  the  .service 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel  "for  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous service"  before  Petersburg.  While  in  the 
service  he  participated  in  scwne  of  the  most 
important  battles  in  Virginia,  and  was  ouco 
wounded  and  once  captured.  In  1872  he  located 
in  Ford  County,  111.,  where  iie  has  been  a  success- 
ful operator  in  real  estate.  He  has  been  twice 
elected  to  the  House  of  Represent.atives  (ISS-t  and 
'80)  and  tlueo  times  to  the  State  Senate  (1888, 
'92  and  '96),  and  has  served  on  the  most  important 
committees  in  each  house,  and  has  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  useful  members.  At  tlie 
session  of  189")  Jie  was  chosen  President  2>''<>  '«'". 
of  the  Senate. 

BOCGS,  Carroll  C,  Ju.stice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  born  ii  Fairfield,  Wayne  County, 
111..  Oct.  19,  1844,  and  still  resides  in  his  native 
town;  has  held  the  ofiices  of  State's  Attorney, 
County  Judge  of  Wayne  County,  and  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit, 
being  assigned  also  to  Appellate  Court  duty.  In 
June.  1897,  Judge  Boggs  was  elected  a  Justice  of 
the  Sujireme  Court  to  succeed  Judge  David  J. 
Baker,  his  term  to  continue  until  19u(i. 

BOLTWOOi),  Henry  L.,  the  sou  of  William 
and  Electa  (.Stetson)  Bollwood,  w.as  born  at  Am- 
her.st,  Ma.ss.,  Jan.  17,  \)<:)l ;  fitted  for  college  at 
Amlierst  Academy  and  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  iS.'ig.  While  in  college  be  tauglil 
school  every  winter,  commencing  on  a  salary  of 
§4  jier  week  and  "boarding  round"  among  the 
scholars.  After  graduating  ho  taught  in  acad- 
emics at  Limerick,   JIc,   and  at    Pembroke  and 
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Derry,  N.  II.,  and  in  t)io  )iigh  srliool  iit  Liiw- 
rence,  Mass.;  also  served  as  School  Conintissioner 
for  liockingliam  County,  N.  U.  lu  ISGl  Ik-  went 
into  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
tlio  Dp|iartment  of  the  Gulf,  remaining  until  the 
close  of  the  war;  was  also  ordained  Clinplain  of  a 
colored  regiment,  but  was  not  regularly  mustered 
in.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  emploj-ed 
as  Rnporip^-ndent  of  Schojls  ut  Griggs.-ille,  111., 
for  two  years,  and,  while  there,  in  18G7,  organ- 
ized the  first  township  high  school  ever  organized 
in  the  State,  where  he  remained  eleven  years.  He 
afterwards  organized  the  township  high  school  at 
Ottawa,  remaining  there  five  years,  after  which, 
in  1883,  he  organized  and  took  charge  of  the 
township  high  school  at  Evanston,  where  he  has 
since  been  employed  in  his  profession  as  a  teacher. 
Professor  Bolt  wood  has  been  a  member  of  t)ie  State 
Board  of  Education  and  has  sorved  as  President 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  As  a  teacher 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  English  language 
and  literature,  and  to  history,  being  the  author 
of  an  English  Grammar,  a  High  School  Speller 
and  "Topical  Outlines  of  General  History," 
besides  many  contributions  to  educational  jour- 
nals. He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  institute  work, 
both  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  has  been  known 
somewhat  as  a  tariff  reformer. 

BOND,  Lester  L.,  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Raven- 
na, Ohio,  Oct.  27,  1829;  educated  in  tlio  coniiaon 
schools  and  at  an  academy,  meanwhile  laboring 
in  local  factories;  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1853,  the  following  year  coming  to 
Cliicago,  where  he  has  given  his  attention  chiefly 
to  practice  in  connection  with  patent  laws.  Jlr. 
Bond  served  several  terms  in  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  was  Republican  Presidential  Elector  in 
18G8,  and  served  two  terms  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly—18G6- 70. 

BOXD,  Sliadracb,  first  Territorial  Delegate  iu 
Congress  from  Illinois  and  fir.st  Governor  of  the 
State,  was  born  in  Maryland,  and,  after  being 
liberally  educated,  removed  to  Ka-skaskia  \\liile 
Illinois  was  a  part  of  the  Nortliwest  Territory. 
He  se^^-ed  as  a  member  of  tlie  first  Territorial 
Legislature  (of  Indiana  Territory)  and  was  tho 
first  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Illinois  in 
Congress,  serving  from  1812  to  1814.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys;  ho  also  held  a  commission  as  Captain  in 
the  War  of  lbl2.  On  the  admission  of  the  State, 
in  1818,  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  occupied 
the  executive  chair  until  1822.  Died  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  April  13. 1832.— Shadradi  Uond,  Sr.,  an  undo 
of  the  preceding,  came  to  Illinois  in  1781  and  waa 


elected  Dclf.uate  from  St.  Clair  County  (then 
comprehending  ;ill  lllinoi.;)  to  tho  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Northwest  Territory,  in  179'J,  and, 
in  1804,  to  the  Legislative  Coujicil  of  the  newly 
organized  Territory  of  Indiana. 

BOND  COUA'TY,  a  small  county  lying  north- 
cast  from  St.  Louis,  having  an  area  of  380  square 
miles  and  a  population  ISIOO)  of  IG.OTS.  Tho 
first  American  settlers  located  here  in  1807,  com- 
ing from  tho  South,  and  building  Hill's  and 
Jones's  forts  for  protection  from  tlio  Indians. 
Settlement  was  slow,  in  1810  there  being  scarcely 
twentj^-five  log  cabins  in  the  county.  The 
county-seat  is  Greenville,  where  the  first  cabin 
was  erected  in  1815  by  George  Davidson.  The 
county  was  organized  in  1818,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Gov.  Shadrach  Bond.  Its  original 
limits  included  the  present  counties  of  Clinton, 
Fayette  and  Montgomery.  Tho  first  court  was 
held  at  Perry ville,  and,  in  May,  1817,  Judge 
Jesse  B.  Thomas  presided  over  the  first  Circuit 
Court  at  Ilill's  Station.  Tlie  first  court  house 
was  erected  at  Greenville  in  1822.  Tho  county 
contains  good  titnber  and  fiirming  lauds,  and  at 
some  points,  coal  is  found  near  the  surf,ace. 

BOXXEY,  Charles  Carroll,  lawyer  and  re- 
former, was  born  iu  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 
1831 ;  educated  at  Hamilton  Academy  and  settled 
in  Peoria,  111.,  in  1850,  where  he  pursued  the 
avocation  of  a  teacher  while  .studying  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  ]S."}2,  but  removed  to  Chi- 
cago in  1800,  where  ho  has  since  been  engaged  in 
practice;  served  as  President  of  the  National 
Law  and  Order  League  in  New  York  iu  1885, 
being  repeatedly  re  elected,  and  has  also  been 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  as 
well  as  a  uieuiber  of  the  Auiericau  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Among  the  reforms  which  he  has  advo- 
cated are  con.stitutional  prohibition  of  special 
legislation;  an  e.\tension  of  equity  practice  to 
baukruptcy  and  other  law  proceedings;  civil  serv- 
ice pensions;  State  Boards  of  labor  and  capital, 
etc.  He  has  also  published  some  treatises  in  book 
form,  chiefly  on  legal  questions,  besides  editing 
a  volume  of  "Poems  by  Alfred  W.  Arrington, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  Character"  (18G9.)  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Congresses  Auxiliary,  in  1893, 
Mr.  Bonuey  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
that  very  interesting  and  important  feature  of 
the  great  Columbian  Exposition  iu  Chic.-igo. 

BOOXE,  Levi  1).,  M.  D.,  early  physician,  was 
bom  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  December,  1808 — a 
descendant  of  tlio  celebrated  Daniel  Boone;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Transylvania 
Univei.sitv  and  came  to  Edward.sville,  IU.,  at  an 
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early  day,  afterwards  locating  at  llillsboro  and 
taking  part  in  the  Black  llawk  War  as  Captain  of 
a  cavalry  conipauv ;  c;inie  to  Chicago  in  183G  and 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  later  resuming 
the  practice  of  his  profession;  served  several 
terms  as  Alderman  and  was  elected  Mayor  in 
1855  by  a  combination  of  temperance  men  and 
Know-Nothings;  acquired  a  large  propertj*  by 
operations  in  real  estate.  Died,  February, 
18S2 

BOOXE  COUNTY,  the  smallest  of  the  "north- 
ern tier"  of  counties,  having  an  area  of  only  290 
square  miles,  and  a  population  (1900)  of  15,791. 
Its  surface  is  chiefly  rolling  prairie,  and  the 
principal  products  are  oats  and  corn.  The  earli- 
est settlers  came  from  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  among  them  were  included  MedkilT, 
Dunham,  Caswell,  Cline,  Towner,  Doty  and 
Whitney.  Later  (after  the  Pottawattomies  had 
evacuated  the  country),  came  the  Shattuck 
brothers,  Jlaria  Uolloubeck  and  Mrs.  Bullard, 
Oliver  Uale,  Nathaniel  Crosby,  Dr.  Whiting,  II. 
C.  Wall;er,  and  the  Neeley  and  Mahoney  families. 
Boone  County  was  cut  off  from  Winnebago,  and 
organized  in  1837,  being  named  in  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky's pioneer.  The  first  frame  house  in  the 
county  was  erected  by  S.  F.  Doty  and  stood  for 
fifty  years  in  the  village  of  Belvidere  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Kishwaukoc  River.  The  county -seat 
(Belvidere)  was  platted  in  1837,  and  an  academy 
built  soon  after.  The  first  Protestant  church 
was  a  Baptist  society  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Dr.  King. 

BOUliBOXNAIS,  a  village  of  Kankakee  County, 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  5  miles  north  of 
Kankakee.     Population  (1890),  510;  (lOOOi,  S95. 

BOUTELL,  Henry  Shennai',  la%\Ter  and  Con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Boston,  I\Iass.,  March  14, 
1850,  graduated  from  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity at  Evanston,  111.,  in  187'1,  and  from  Harvard 
in  1876;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois  in 
1879,  and  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1885.  In  1884  Mr.  Boutell  was 
elected  to  the  low.ir  branch  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
General  Assembly  and  was  one  of  the  "103"  who, 
in  the  long  struggle  during  the  following  session, 
participated  in  the  election  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  last 
i  time.     At  a  special  election  held  in  the  Sixth 

I  Illinois    District    in    November,    1807,    he    was 

1  elected   Representative  in   Congress    to  fill  the 

i  vacancy  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  liis  pred- 

ecessor. Congressman  Edward  D.  Cooke,  and  at 
the  regular  election  of  1898  was  reelected  to  the 
Bame  position,  receiving  a  plurality  of  1,110  over 


his  Democratic  competitor  aud  a  majority  of  719 
over  all. 

BOUTOX,  Xathanicl  S.,  manxifacturer,  was 
born  in  Concord,  N.  U.,  May  14,  1828;  in  liis 
youth  farmed  and  taught  school  in  Connecticut, 
but  in  1852  came  to  Chicago  and  was  employed 
in  a  foimdry  firm,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards 
bec.-ime  a  partner,  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
wheels  and  railway  castings.  Later  ho  became 
associated  with  the  American  Bridge  Company's 
works,  which  was  sold  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  in  1837,  when  he  bought  the 
Union  Car  Works,  which  he  operated  until  18G3. 
He  then  became  tlio  head  of  the  Union  Foundry 
Works,  which  having  been  consolidated  with 
tlic  Pulhuan  Car  Works  in  188G,  ho  retired, 
organizing  the  B'.nilon  Foundry  Company.  Jlr. 
Bouton  is  a  Republican,  was  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  for  the  city  of  Chicago  two  terms 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  served  as  Assistant 
Quartermaster  in  the  Eighty-eighth  Illinois 
Infantry  (Second  Board  of  Trade  Regiment) 
from  1802  until  after  the  battle  of  Chickamaiiga. 

BOYD,  Thomas  A.,  was  horn  in  Adams  County. 
Pa.,  June  25,  1830,  and  graduated  at  Marshall 
College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  at  the  ago  of  18; 
studied  law  at  Charabersburg  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Bedford  in  his  native  State,  where 
he  practiced  until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois. In  1801  he  abandoned  his  practice  to  enlist 
in  the  .Seventeenth  Illinois  Infantry,  in  which  he 
held  the  position  of  Captain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  homo  at  Lewistown,  and, 
in  18GG,  was  elected  State  Senator  and  re-elected 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1870,  serving  in 
the  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty- 
seventh  General  Assemblies.  He  was  also  a 
Republican  Representative  from  his  District  in 
the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses 
(1877-81).  "  Died,  at  Lewistown,  May  28,  1897. 

BRACEYILI,E,  a  town  in  Grundy  County,  01 
miles  by  rail  soutliwestof  Chicago.  Coal  mining 
is  the  principal  industrj-.  The  town  has  two 
banks,  two  churches  and  good  public  schools. 
Population  (1890),  2,150;  (19U0),  1,009. 

BRADFORD,  village  of  Stark  County,  on  Buda 
and  Rushville  branch  Chicago,  Burlington  <fe 
Quincy  Railway;  i.s  in  excellent  fanning  region 
and  has  large  grain  and  live-.stock  trade,  excel- 
lent high  school  building,  fine  churches,  good 
hotels  and  one  newspaper.      Pop.  (1900),  773. 

BUADSBY,  AVilliaiii  H.,  pioneer  and  .ludge, 
was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Va,,  July  12,  1787. 
He  removed  to  Illinois  early  in  life,  and  was  the 
first  postmaster  in  AVashington  County  (at  Gov- 
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iiigton),  the  first  sclKxil-teacher  and  tlie  first 
Circuit  and  County  Clerk  and  Kocorder.  At  tin; 
time  of  his  death  lie  was  Probate  and  County 
Judge.  Besides  being  Clerk  of  all  the  courts,  he 
was  virtually  County  Tieasurer,  as  ho  had  cus- 
tody of  all  the  county's  money.  For  se\cral 
years  he  was  also  Deputy  United  States  Surveyor, 
and  in  that  capacity  surveyed  nnich  of  the  :;or,tIi 
part  of  the  State,  as  far  cast  a-;  Wayne  and  Clay 
Counties.  Died  at  Xashvillr,  111  ,  August  '21, 
1839. 

BRADM'ELL,  Jiiiucs  IJolcswurtli,  lawyer  and 
editor,  was  born  at  Loughborou^cli,  England,  Ajiril 
16,  1828,  and  brought  to  America  in  infancy,  his 
parents  locating  in  1829  or  ';!0  at  Utica.  N.  Y.  In 
1833  they  emigrated  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  but  the 
following  year  removed  to  Wheeling,  Cook 
County,  settling  on  a  farm,  where  the  younger 
Bradwell  received  his  first  lessons  in  breaking 
Ijrairie..  splitting  rails  and  tilling  the  .soil.  His 
first  schooling  \vas  olitained  in  a  country  log- 
school-liouse,  but.  later,  he  attended  the  Wilson 
Ac<idemy  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  Judge  Lo- 
renzo Saw3-er  for  an  instructor.  He  also  took  a 
course  in  Knox  College  at  Galcsburg,  then  a 
manuallabor  school,  supporting  himself  by  work- 
ing in  a  wagon  and  ])low  shop,  .s;iwing  wood, 
etc.  In  May,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Myra 
Colby,  a  teacher,  with  whom  he  went  to  Mem- 
phis, Temi.,  the  sixnie  year,  where  they  engaged 
in  teaching  a  select  school,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  meanwliile  devoting  some  attention  to 
reading  law.  He  >vas  admitted  to  the  bar  there, 
but  aft«-  a  stay  of  less  thaii  two  years  in  Jlem- 
phis,  returned  to  Chicago  and  began  practice. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Cook 
County,  and  reelected  four  years  later,  but 
declined  a  re-election  in  1803.  The  fir.st  half  of 
his  tenn  occurring  during  the  progress  of  the 
Civil  "War,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
some  vigorous  decisions  which  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  courage  and  inflexible 
independence,  as  well  as  an  incorruptible  cham- 
pion of  justice.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Twenty-eighth  General 
Assembly  from  Cook  Ccninty,  and  re-elected  i/i 
1874.  He  was  again  a  candidate  in  1882,  and  by 
many  Ijclieved  to  have  been  honestly  elected, 
though  his  opi>onent  received  the  certificate.  lie 
made  a  contest  for  the  seal,  and  the  majority  of 
llie  Committee  on  Klections  reported  in  his 
favor;  but  he  was  defeated  through  the  treach- 
ery and  suspected  corrujjtion  of  a  professed  jjolit- 
ical  friniid.  He  is  the  author  of  the  law  making 
women  eligible  to  scbool   offices  in  Illinois  and 


allowing  them  to  become  Notaries  Public,  aiul 
has  always  been  a  champion  for  equal  rights  for 
women  in  the  professions  and  as  citizens.  He 
was  a  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  One  Hundred  ar.d 
Fifth  Regiment,  Illinois  Militia,  in  ISIS;  pr.-sid.d 
over  the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  A.ssocia- 
tion  at  its  organization  in  Clevelaud;  has  been 
rre.->ident  of  the  Chicago  Pro.ss  Club,  of  tlic  Chi- 
cago liar  Association,  and,  for  a  luunber  of  years, 
the  Historian  of  the  latter;  one  of  the  foimdors 
and  President  of  the  Union  League  Chib,  besides 
being  associated  with  many  other  social  and 
business  organizations.  At  ine.scnt  (1899)  he  is 
editor  of  "The  Chicago  Legal  News,"  founded  by 
his  wife  thirty  yeai-s  ago,  and  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  in  a  business  capacity  from  its 
establislnnenl.— Myra  Colby  (Bradwell),  the  wife 
of  Judge  Bradwell,  was  born  at  Manchester,  Vt., 
Feb.  12,  1831 — being  descended  on  her  mother's 
.side  from  the  Chase  family  to  which  Bishop 
Philander  Chase  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  latter 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Coiut  by  appointment  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  belonged.  In  infancy  she  was  brought 
to  Portage,  N.  Y.,  where  she  remained  until  she 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  lier  fasnily  re- 
moved west.  She  attended  school  in  Kenosha, 
Wis. ,  and  a  .seminary  at  Elgin,  afterwards  being 
engaged  in  teaching.  On  May  18,  18.52,  she  wivs 
married  to  Judge  Bradwell,  almost  immediately 
going  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  husband,  she  conducted  a  select  scliool 
for  some  time,  also  teaching  in  the  public  .scliools, 
when  they  returned  to  Chicago.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War  she  took  a  deep  interest  in 
tlio  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  their 
families  at  hon.o,  becoming  President  of  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  and  was  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  Sanitary  Fairs  held  in  Chicago  in  18C>3  and  in 
18C-5.  After  the  war  she  commenced  the  study 
of  law  and,  in  1808,  began  the  publication  of 
"The  Cliicago  Legal  News,"  with  which  she  re- 
mained identified  imtil  her  death — also  publishing 
biennially  an  edition  of  the  .session  laws  after 
each  .se.s.sion  of  the  General  Assembly.  After 
passing  a  most  creditable  examination,  applica- 
tion was  )nade  for  her  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1871,  but  denied  in  an  elaborate  decision  rendered 
by  Judge  C.  B.  L;iwrence  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  on  the  sole  ground  of  sex,  as 
was  also  done  by  the  Supieme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1873,  on  the  latter  occasion 
Chief  Justice  Cha.se  dissenting.  She  was  finally 
ad:nitt(;.l  to  the  bar  on  March  2S,  1892,  and  was 
the   fir.'it  ladv  member  of  the  State  Bar  As.soci- 
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Hiion.  Other  organizations  willi  wliicl)  slie  wns 
iJeiitified  embraced  tlie  Illinois  SUite  Press 
Association,  the  Board  of  Mana>cers  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  (in  war  time),  the  "Illinois  Industrial 
Scliool  for  Girls"  at  Evanston,  tlic  Washingtonian 
Home,  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the 
World's  Cohmibian  Exposition,  and  Chairman  of 
t!.e  Woman's  Committee  on  Jiirisjprudence  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  1893.  Although 
much  before  the  public  during  tlic  latter  years  of 
ln-r  life,  slie  never  lost  tlie  refinement  and  graces 
which  belong  to  a  true  woman.  Died,  at  her 
home  in  Chicago,  Feb.  14,  1894. 

HI!.\.IDWOOD,  a  city  in  Will  County,  incorpo- 
niU-1  ill  18fiO;  is  58  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the 
Cliicago  &  Alton  Kailroad;  an  important  coal- 
mining point,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
agricultm'al  region.  It  has  a  b;ink  and  a  weekly 
iiews]iai.er.    Population  (1890).  -I, ('.41  :  {1900),  3,279, 

I!1!.\NS0X,  \allianiel  W.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
JacLsonviUe,  111.,  May  'J9,  1837;  was  edm.-ated  in 
the  private  and  public  schools  c)f  that  city  and  at 
Illinois  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
l^-)?;  studied  law  with  David  .\.  Smith,  a  promi- 
nent and  able  lawyer  of  JacKsonville,  and  was 
adiiiitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  18G0,  soon  after 
istahlishing  himself  in  practice  at  Petersburg, 
-Menard  Coimtj-,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.' 
In  1SG7  Mr.  Bran.son  was  appointed  Register  in 
liankruptcy  for  the  Springfield  District  —  a  po- 
sit ion  which  he  held  thirteen  years.  He  was  also 
elected  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1872,  bj'  re-election  in  1874  serving  four  years 
in  tile  stormy  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
(ieneral  Assemblies;  was  a  Dele.gate  from  Illinois 
to  the  National  Republican  Con\  ention  of  187G, 
iiiid  served  for  several  years  most  efficiently  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
.lacksonvillc,  part  of  the  time  as  President  of  the 
Itiard.  Politically  a  conservative  Republican, 
and  in  no  sense  an  ofTice-.seeker,  the  official  po- 
sitions which  he  has  occupied  have  come  to  him 
iiiisouglit  and  in  recognition  of  his  fitness  and 
capacity  for  the  i)roper  discharge  of  their  diitics. 

HU.VY.MAX,  Mason,  lawyer  and  .soldier,  was 
Ixjrn  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  May  23,  1813;  brought  up 
»•■  a  farmer,  became  a  printer  and  edited  "The 
Huffalo  Bulletin,"  1834-3.-);  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830;  removed  west  in 
1^!7,  was  City  Attorney  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  in  183S 
and  became  editor  of  "Tlie  Louisville  Adver- 
ti.<=er"  in  1841.  In  1813  he  opened  a  law  oflice  in 
•'Springfield,  111.,  and  the  following  year  was 
a|i|x>inted  by  Governor  Ford  a  commissioner  to 
adjust  the  Mormon  troubles,  in  which  caIlacit^ 


he  rendered  valuable  service.  In  1844-45  ho  was 
apiKjinted  to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  State. 
Later  he  devoted  much  attention  to  railroad 
enterprises,  being  attorney  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  1851-55;  then  projected  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Bird's  Point,  opposite 
Cairo,  into  Arkan.s:is,  wliich  was  partially  com- 
pleted before  the  war,  and  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed diuing  that  period.  In  1801  he  entered 
the  service  as  Major  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Illinois 
■Volunteers,  taking  part  in  a  number  of  the  e^rly 
battles,  incluiling  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloli; 
was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  for  meritorious  con- 
duct at  the  latter,  and  for  a  time  served  as 
Adjutant-General  on  the  stall"  of  General  McCler- 
nand;  was  promoted  Brigadier -(ieneral  in  Sep- 
tember, 1SG2,  at  the  (dose  of  the  war  receiving 
the  brevet  rank  of  Major-Geneial.  After  tlie 
close  of  the  war  he  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  reviving  his  railroad  enterprises  in  the 
South;  edited  "The  lUinoi.s  Stale  Jouraal," 
1872-73;  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  was  ap- 
pointed Govi^nior  of  Idaho  in  1876,  serving  four 
years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ripou,  Wis. 
Died,  in  Kaiis;is  City.  Feb.  27,  1895. 

liKEKSr,  a  village  in  Clinton  County,  on 
Baltimore  it  Ohio  S.  W.  Railway,  39  miles  cast  of 
St.  Louis ;  lias  coal  mines,  water  .system,  bank  and 
weekly  newspaper.    Pop.  (1890),  Sii8,  (1900;.  1,571. 

BRKESK.  Sidney,  .statesman  and  jurist,  was 
bom  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  (according  to  the 
generally  accepted  authoiity)  July  15,  ISOO. 
Owing  to  a  certain  .sensitiveness  about  his  age  in 
his  later  years,  it  has  been  e.xceeJingly  difficult 
to  secure  authentic  data  on  the  subject;  but  his 
arrival  at  Kaslvaskia  in  1818,  after  graduating  at 
Union  College,  and  his  admission  to  the  b.ar  in 
1820.  have  induced  many  to  believe  that  tlw  date 
of  his  birth  should  be  jjlaced  .somewhat  earlier. 
He  was  related  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
families  in  New  York,  including  tlie  Livingstons 
and  lh(?  Morses,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  began  tlie  study  of  law  witli  liis  friend  Rlias 
Kent  Kane,  afterwards  United  States  Senator. 
Meanwhile,  having  served  as  Postmaster  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and,  in  December,  1820,  superintended  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  archives  of  that  oliice  to  Vandalia, 
the  new  State  cajiital.  L:iter  he  was  appointed 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  serving  in  tluit  i)osition 
from  1822  till  1827,  when  he  became  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Illinois.  He  was 
the  lir.st  official  reiwrtcr  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
issuing  its  first  volume  of  deiisions;  .served  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel    of     volunteers     durine    the 
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Black  Hawk  "War  (1S32);  in  ISOo  was  elected  to 
the  circuit  bench,  and,  iu  1S41,  was  advanced  to 
the  Supremo  boncli,  serving  less  than  two  years, 
when  1)6  resigned  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  which  lie  was  electeil  in  1843  as 
the  successor  of  Richard  M.  Young,  d(;feating 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  first  race  of  tlie  latter 
for  the  office.  While  in  the  Senate  (1S4349)  he 
faoi  4  eu  a.s  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the 
construction  of  a  transcontinental  railway  to  the 
Pacific.  He  was  also  one  of  the  originators  and 
active  promoters  iu  Congress  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  enterprise.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in  18-51 ;  again 
became  Circuit  Judge  in  1855  and  returned  to 
the  Supreme  bench  in  1857  and  served  more  than 
one  term  as  Chief  Justice,  the  last  being  in 
1873-74.  His  homo  during  most  of  his  public  life 
in  Illinois  was  at  Carlyle.  His  death  occurred 
at  Pinckneyville,  June  2S,  1878. 

BREX'fAXO,  Lorenzo,  was  born  at  Maunlieim, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Gormaiiy,  Nov, 
14,  1813;  was  educated  at  the  Universities  oJ 
Heidelberg  and  Freibmg,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  attaining  high  honors,  both  profes- 
sional and  political.  He  was  successively  a 
member  ef  the  Baden  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  and  always  a  leader 
of  the  revolutionist  party.  In  1849  he  became 
President  of  the  Provisional  Republican  Gov- 
ernment of  Baden,  but  was,  before  long,  forced 
to  find  an  asyhna  in  the  United  States.  Ho  first 
settled  in  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  as  a  farmer, 
but,  in  1S50,  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar,  but  soon  entered  the 
field  of  journalism,  becoming  editor  and  part 
proprietor  of  "The  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung."  He 
held  various  public  offices,  Ijeing  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  18C2,  serving  five  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cliicago  Board  of  Education,  was  a 
Republican  Presidential  Elector  in  ISCS,  and 
United  States  Consul  at  Dresden  in  1872  (a  gen- 
eral amnesty  having  been  granted  to  the 
participants  in  the  revolution  of  1848),  and 
Representative  in  Congress  from  1877  to  1879. 
Died,  in  Chicago,  Sept.  17,  1891. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  town  of  Lawrence  County, 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad, 
14  miles  west  of  Vinconne.s,  Ind.  It  has  a  bank 
and  one  weekly  paper.     Population  (1900),  487. 

BRIItGEPORT,  a  former  suburb.(now  a  part  of 
the  city)  of  Chicago,  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  Illinois  &  Michiga'  Canal  with  the  South 
Branch  of   the  Chicago  River.     It   Ls   now   the 


center  of  the  large  slaughtering  and  packing 
indu.^ry. 

WRIUUErOUT  &  SOUTH  CHICAGO  RAIL- 
WAY.  (See  Chicago  A  Xorlhem  I'ucific  JiuilroaJ.) 

BRIGHTON,  a  village  of  Macoupin  County,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  aiul  the 
Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlin-ton  (t  Quincy  Railways;  c- ■.'  <"  ■  min.-.l 
here;  has  a  newspaper.  Population  (1880),  G91; 
(1890),  697;  (Ut(iO),  COO. 

BRIMFIELD,  a  town  of  Peoria  County,  on  the 
Buda  and  Rushville  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railway,  38  miles  south  of 
Buda;  coal-mining  and  farming  are  the  chief 
indu.stries.  It  has  one  weekly  paper  and  a  bank. 
Population  (1880),  832;  (1890),  719;  (1900),  077. 

BRISTOL,  Frank  Miltou,  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1851;  came 
to  Kankakee,  111.,  in  boyhood,  and  having  lost 
his  father  at  12  years  of  age,  spent  tlie  following 
yo^rs  in  various  manual  occupations  until  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when,  having  been  con- 
verted, he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
ministrj'.  Tlirough  the  aid  of  a  benevolent  lady, 
he  was  enabled  to  get  two  years'  (1870-72)  instruc- 
tion at  the  Northwestern  Universitj',  at  Evans- 
ton,  afterwards  supporting  hi)iiself  by  preaching 
at  various  points,  meanwhile  continuing  his 
studies  at  the  University  until  1877.  After  com- 
pleting his  course  he  served  as  pastor  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  Methodist  churches  in  Chi- 
cago, his  last  charge  in  the  State  being  at  Evans- 
ton.  In  1897  he  was  transferred  to  AVashington 
City,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  M.  E. 
Church,  attended  by  President  McKinlcy.  Dr. 
Bristol  is  an  author  of  some  repute  and  an  orator 
of  recognized  ability. 

BROADWELL,  Xoniinu  M.,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Morgan  County,  Hi.,  August  1,  1825;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  and  .-it  McKcndreo 
and  Illinois  Colleges,  but  compelled  bj'  failing 
health  to  leave  college  without  graduating;  spent 
some  time  in  the  book  bu.siness,  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  a  view  to  benefiting  his 
own  health,  but  finally  abandoned  this  and,  about 
1850,  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Lincoln  &  Herudon  at  Sprijigfield.  Having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  for  a  time  at 
Pekin,  but,  in  1854,  returned  to  Springfield, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1800 
he  w:ts  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  tho  House  of 
Representatives  from  Sang.amon  County,  serving 
iu  the  Twenty  second  General  Assembly.  Other 
offices  lield  by  him  included  those  of  County 
Judge.  (I8G305)  and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
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field,  to  which  last  iiositiou  he  was  twice  elected 
(1807  and  again  in  ISGO).  Judge  Broadwell  was 
one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  popular,  higli- 
niinded  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings.  Died, 
iu  Springfield,  Feb.  28.  1893. 

BKOOKS,  John  Flavel,  educator,  was  born 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  Dec.  3,  ISOl ; 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  1828;  studied 
'lire''  ycm-:,  in  t'!..'  tliyok>gical  departmeut  cf  Yaio 
College;  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry in  1831,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Ilome  Missionary  Society. 
After  preaching  at  Collinsville,  Belleville  and 
other  points,  Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  "Yale  Band,"  in  1837  assumed  the 
principal.ship  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  ^Vaverly, 
Morgan  County,  but  three  years  later  removed  to 
Springfield,  where  he  e.<;tablislied  an  academy  for 
both  sexes.  Althougli  finally  compelled  to 
abandon  this,  he  continued  teaching  with  some 
interruptions  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  iu  1880.  He  was  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Illinois  College  from  its  foundation  up  to 
his  death. 

DROSS,  William,  journalist,  was  born  in  Sas- 
sex  County,  K.  J.,  Nov.  14,  1813,  and  graduated 
with  honors  from  Williams  College  in  1838,  hav- 
ing previously  de;Veloped  his  jihysical  strength 
by  much  hard  work  upon  the  Dela\\-are  and 
Hudson  Canal,  and  iu  the  lumbering  trade.  For 
five  years  after  graduating  he  was  a  teacher,  and 
settled  in  Chicago  in  1848.  Th  jre  he  first  engaged 
in  bookselling,  but  later  embarl:ed  in  journalism. 
His  first  publication  was  "The  Prairie  Herald,"  a 
religious  paper,  wliich  was  discontinued  after 
two  years.  In  1853,  in  connection  with  Joliii  L. 
Scripps,  he  founded  "The  Democratic  Press," 
which  was  consolidated  with  "The  Tribune"  in 
1858,  ?Ir.  Bross  retaining  his  connection  with  the 
new  concern.  He  was  always  an  ardent  free- 
soiler,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  future  of 
Chicago  and  the  Northwest.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic Republican,  and,  in  1850  and  1800,  served  as 
an  effective  campaign  orator.  In  1804  he  was 
the  successful  nominee  of  his  party  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. This  was  his  only  official  position 
outside  of  a  member.ship  in  the  Chicago  Common 
Council  iu  1855.  As  a  presiding  officer,  ho  was 
dignified  yet  aflable,  and  his  impartiality  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  appeals  were  taken 
from  his  decisions.  After  quitting  public  life  he 
devoted  much  time  to  literary  pursuits,  deliver- 
ing lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  a  brief  "His- 
torj'  of  Chicago,"  "Hiiitory  of  Camp  Dougkis," 


and  "Tom  (.Uiick."  Died,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  27, 
18'.I0. 

UKOWN,  Henry,  lawyer  and  historian,  wa.s 
born  at  Hebron,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  May  13, 
1789 — the  son  of  a  commissary  in  the  army  of 
General  Greene  of  Revolutioiiary  fame;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  and,  when  of  age,  removed 
to  New  York,  later  studying  law  at  Albany, 
Canandaigua  and  Batavia,  and  being  aumiUed  to 
the  bar  about  1813,  when  lie  settled  down  in 
practic;e  at  Cooperstown;  iu  1810  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Herkimer  County,  remaining  on  the 
bench  until  about  1824.  Ho  then  resumed  prac- 
tice at  Cooperstown,  continuing  until  183G,  when 
he  removed  to  Chicago.  The  following  year  he 
was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  serving  two 
years,  and,  iu  1842,  became  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Cook  County.  During  this  period  ho  was 
engaged  iu  writing  a  "History  of  Illinois,"  whicli 
was  published  iu  New  York  in  1844  This  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  the  most  voluminous  and 
best  digested  work  on  Illinois  history  that  had  as 
yet  been  published.  In  1840,  on  assuming  the 
Presidency  of  tlie  Chicago  Lyceum,  he  delivered 
an  inaugmal  entitled  "Cliicago,  Present  and 
Future,"  which  is  still  preserved  as  a  striking 
prediction  of  Chicago's  future  greatness.  Origi- 
nally a  Democrat,  he  became  a  Freesoiler  in  1818. 
Died  of  cholera,  in  Cliicago,  Jlay  10,  1849. 

BROWN,  James  B.,  journalist,  was  born  iu 
Gilraanton,  Belkuap  County,  N.  H.,  Sept.  1, 
1833 — his  father  being  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Selectman  for  liis  town.  Tlie  son  was 
educated  at  Gilmanton  Academy,  after  which  he 
studied  medicine  for  a  time,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate. In  1857  he  removed  West,  first  settling  at 
Dunleith,  Jo  Daviess  Comity,  111.,  v.diere  he 
became  Principal  of  the  public  schools;  in  1801 
was  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Jo  Daviess  Count}^  removing  to  Galena  two 
years  later  and  assuming  the  cditor.sliip  of  "The 
Gazette"  of  that  city.  Mr.  Brown  also  seri'ed  as 
Postmaster  of  Galena  for  several  years.  Died, 
Feb.  13,  1890. 

BROWN,  James  N.,  agiiculturist  and  stock- 
man, was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  1, 
1800;  came  to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  in  1833, 
locating  at  Island  Grove,  where  he  engaged 
extensively  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  He 
served  as  Representative  in  the  General  Assem- 
blies of  1840,  '42,  '40,  and  '52,  and  in  the  last  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  incorporation  of  the 
Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  the  first  President,  being  reelected  in 
1854.     He  NViis  one  of  the  most  enterprising  grovi- 
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ers  of  blooded  cattle  iu  the  Sratc  and  did  inucli  to 
introduce  them  in  Central  Illinois;  was  also  an 
earnest  and  influcutial  advocate  of  scientific 
education  for  the  agricultural  classes  and  an 
efHcient  colaborer  with  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of 
Jacksonville,  in  securing  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress, in  18G3,  of  the  law  granting  lands  for  the 
endowment  of  Industrial  Colleges,  out  of  which 
<;r':'\v  t'-.?  Illinois  State  University  and  institu- 
tions of  like  characlLM-  in  other  States.  Died, 
Nov.  16,  18CS. 

ItlfOWN,  'Williani,  lawy.r  and  jiuisl,  was  born 
June  1,  1819,  in  Cumberland,  England,  Ids  par- 
ents emigrating  to  this  countrj-  when  he  was 
eight  years  old,  and  settling  in  Western  New- 
York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester, 
in  October,  1845,  and  at  once  removed  to  Rock- 
ford.  111.,  where  he  commenced  practice.  In  1852 
ho  was  elected  Slate's  Attorney  for  the  Four- 
teenth Judicial  Circuit,  and,  in  1857,  was  chosen 
jMayor  of  Rockford.  In  1870  lie  was  elected  to 
the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  successor  to 
Judge  Slieldon,  later  was  promoted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  reelected  successively  in 
1873,  in  '79  and  .'85.  Died,  'at  Rockford,  Jan.  15, 
1891. 

BROWN,  T\illi:!iii  H.,  lawyer  and  financier, 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  Dec.  20,  1790;  spent 
his  boyhood  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  studied  law,  and, 
in  1818,  came  to  Illinois  with  Samuel  D.  Lock- 
wood  (afterwards  a  Ju.stice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court),  descending  the  Ohio  River  to  Shawnee- 
towu  in  a  flat-boat.  Mi:  Brown  visited  Ka.skas- 
kia  and  was  soon  after  a])i)ointe(l  Cleik  of  the 
United  States  Di.strict  Court  by  Judge  Nathaniel 
Pope,  removing,  in  1820,  to  Vandalia,  the  new- 
State  capital,  w-liei-e  he  remained  until  lS.3o.  He 
then  removed  to  Chicago  to  accept  the  position  of 
Cashier  of  the  Chicago  bianch  of  the  State  Bank 
of  niinois,  which  lie  continued  to  fill  for  many 
years.  He  served  tlie  city  as  Scliool  Agent  for 
thirteen  years  (bSlOriS),  managing  the  city".s 
school  fund  through  a  critical  period  with  great 
discretion  and  success.  He  was  one  of  the  group 
of  early  patriots  wlio  .successfully  re.sisted  the 
attempt  to  plant  .slavery  in  Illinois  in  1823-34; 
was  al.so  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Chicago  & 
Galena  Union  Railroad,  w-as  President  of  the 
Cln'cago  Historical  Society  for  seven  years  and 
connected  with  many  otiier  local  entcrpri.seo. 
He  was  an  ardent  personal  friend  of  President 
Lincoln  and  served  as  Representative  in  tlie 
T\vent.y-.second  General  Asse7nbly  (18C0-C2). 
While  making  a  tour  of  Europe  he  died  of  jiaraly- 
sisat  Amsterdam,  Jime  17,  1RG7. 


IIUOWN  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  western 
l)art  of  the  State,  with  an  area  of  HOO  square 
miles,  and  a  population  (1800)  of  11,951 ;  was  cut 
ofl'  from  Schuyler  and  made  a  sejiaratc  county  in 
May,  1839,  being  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Jacob 
Brown.  Among  the  pioneer  settlers  were  the 
Vaudeventers  and  Ilambaughs,  John  and  David 
Si.x,  William  McDaniel,  Jeremiah  AValker, 
Willis  O'J^Jeil,  Harry  Lester,  John  Ausmus  and 
Robert  H.  Curry.  Tlie  county-seat  is  Mount 
Sterling,  a  town  of  no  little  attractiveness. 
Otlicr  prosperous  villages  are  Mound  Station  and 
Ripley.  The  cliief  occupation  of  the  people  is 
farming,  althougli  there  is  some  manufacturing 
of  lumber  and  a  few  potteries  along  the  Illinois 
River.     Population  (1900),  11,557. 

BROWNE,  Praucis  I'ishfr.  editor  and  author, 
w-as  born  in  South  Haliia.K,  Vt.,  Dec.  1,  ISta.  the 
son  of  AVilliam  Goldsmith  Browne,  who  was  a 
teiicher,  editor  and  author  of  the  song  "A  Hun- 
dred Years  to  Come."  In  childhood  he  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Western  5Ias.sachusetts, 
where  lie  attended  the  public;  schools  a)id  learned 
the  printing  trade  in  his  father's  newspaper 
office  at  Chicopee,  Jfass.  Leaving  .scliool  in  18G2, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Forty-sixtli  Regiment  Massa- 
chusetts Vohmteers,  in  whicli  he  served  one 
year,  chiefly  i)i  North  Carolina  and  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  On  the  discharge  of  his  regi- 
ment he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  entering  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  !Mic)iigan  iu  1800,  but  abandoning 
his  intenton  of  entering  the  legal  profession, 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1SC7,  where  he  engaged  in 
journalistic  and  literary  pursuit.*;.  Bet^veen  1809 
and  '74  he  was  editor  of  "The  Lakeside  j\fonthly,"" 
when  he  became  literary  editor  of  "The  A  lliance, " 
but,  in  1880,  ne  established  and  as-<un;ed  the 
editor.sliip  of  "The  Dial,"  a  purely  literary  pub 
lication  which  has  gained  a  high  reputation,  and 
of  which  he  has  remained  in  control  continuously 
ever  since,  meanwhile  serving  as  the  literary 
adviser,  for  niany  years,  of  the  well-known  pub 
lishing  house  of  SfcClurg  &  Co.  Be.sides  his 
journalistic  work,  Mr.  Browne  has  contributed 
to  the  magazines  and  literary  anthologies  a  num- 
ber of  short  lyrics,  and  is  the  author  of  "The 
Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  (IM-SC),  and 
a  volume  of  poems  entitled,  "Yolunteer  Grain" 
(1893).  He  also  compiled  and  edited  "Golden 
Poems  by  British  and  American  Authors"  (1881); 
"The  (Jolden  Treasury  of  Poetry  and  Prose'' 
(1880),  and  the  "Laurel  Crowned  "series  of  stand- 
ard i)Oetry  (1891-92).  5Ir.  Browne  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Authors  in 
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tho    Wi'ild'^'   Cdii-u-ss   Aii\ili,iiy   hold    in    loii- 
n.-,-lion    witli     Tlio     ajlumlaMii     Kxix>sili<,n    in 

HUOWNK,  Tliomas  C'.,  euily  jurist,  w;us  hoiii  in 
K"  iitiii'l<y.  studied  law  there  and,  coming  to 
>iitu nci'inwii  in  181C,  served  in  the  lower  brani-h 
cf  the  .Soci.nd  Territorial  Legislature  (1S14-1G) 
Bii.l  in  tlie  Council  (1810-18),  being  the  first  law- 
;,-  ri..iitrr  lliathody.  lu  1815  he  was  ajipointed 
I'ri'sccuting  Attorney  and,  on  the  admission  of 
Illiiiuis  a-s  a  St;ite,  was  promoted  to  the  ff!ui>r()nu 
l.'uh,  being  re-elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
l^iKislature  in  1825,  and  serving  continuously 
until  the  reorganization  of  the  SuiJieine  Court 
uiid.'r  the  Constitution  of  1848,  a  period  of  over 
ll.iily  years.  Judge  Browne's  judicial  character 
Mid  abilities  have  been  differently  estimated. 
Tliough  lacking  in  industry  as  a  student,  he  is 
rcprcsenteil  hj'  the  late  Judge  John  D.  Cat  on, 
wln>  knew  hiju  personally,  as  a  close  tbinlcer  and 
a  g.iod  judge  of  men.  "While  seldom,  if  ever, 
rnxuslomed  to  argue  questions  in  the  conference 
r.*i:i\  or  write  out  his  opinion.s,  he  had  a  capacity 
for  e.^pressing  himself  in  short,  pmigent  scn- 
t'-mes,  which  indicated  that  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
.siilei-able  ability  and  had  clear  and  distinct  views 
cf  liis  own.  An  attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
liiiii  before  the  Legislature  of  1S43  "for  want  of 
■  •.ij;:icity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofTicc," 
Imt  it  failed  by  an  abuost  unanimous  vote.  He 
Mas  a  Whig  iu  politics,  but  Iwd  some  strong  sup- 
iv.rters  among  Democrats.  In  1S22  Judge  Browne 
■^  :i.s  one  of  the  four  candidates  for  Governoi- — in 
till-  liiial  returns  .standing  third  on  the  list  and,  by 
•li'.  iiiing  the  vote  of  the  advocates  of  a  pro-slavery 
ilj\i.-j,!  in  the  State  Constitution,  contributin.s'  to 
the  eleciiou  of  Governor  Coles  and  the  defeat  of 
tia-  i.roslavery  party.  (See  Coles,  Efhrard,  and 
Shtviri/  and  Slave  Laws.)  In  the  latter  part  of 
liLs  ofticial  term  Judge  Browne  resided  at  Ga- 
U-iKi,  but,  in  1853,  removed  with  his  son-in-law, 
<-i  C<.ngre.s.smau  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  to  San  Fran- 
ci-v-d,  Cal.,  where  he  died  a  fcAv  j'ears  later — 
I.r..l«My  about  1S5G  or  1858. 

l!UO\V.\lN(i,  Orvillellickmajijlasvyer,  United 
•^t->l'--^  Senator  and  Attorney-General,  was  born 
!'>  Uarrison  County,  Ky.,  in  ISIO.  After  roceiv- 
"i;;  a  classical  education  at  A\igusta  in  liis  native 
■"^t-ite.  he  removed  to  Quincy,  111.,  and  was 
»i'i:in..J  to  the  bar  in  1831.  In  18:«  he  served 
'•t  tin-  Clack  Hawk  V\'ar,  and  from  183G  to  1813, 
*i>  a  nienjberof  the  Legislature,  serving  in  both 
.!  .11  w>.  A  personal  friend  and  political  adherent 
''•  Alirahaiii  Lincoln,  be  aided  iu  the  organization 
^    tlie    Hepublican     party   at     the    memorable 


Bloomington  Cuiiv.'nlion  of  ISMi.  As  a  delegate 
to  the  Chica.uo  Convention  in  IbfiO,  lie  aided  in 
.securing  Jlr.  Lincoln's  nomination,  and  was  a 
conspicuous  supporter  of  the  Government  in  tlie 
Civil  War.  In  ISfil  be  was  appointed  by  fJov- 
ernor  Vates  United  States  Senator  to  fill  Senator 
Douglas'  unexpired  term,  serving  until  lSG:f.  In 
1860  he  became  Secretary  (,f  the  Interior  by  ap- 
pointment of  Pre.sident  Johnson,  also  for  a  timr- 
discharging  the  duties  of  Attorney-General. 
Keturningto  Illinois,  lie  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Con.stitutional  Convention  of  18(!9-7(),  which 
was  his  last  participation  in  public  alfairs,  bis 
time  thereafter  being  devoted  to  his  profession. 
He  died  at  his  homo  in  giiincy,  111.,  August  10, 
1881. 

BRYAX,  Silas  Lillanl,  le-islator  and  juri.st, 
born  iu  Cul]i(i)),er  County,  Va.,  Nov.  4,  1822;  was 
left  anorjilKiii  at  an  early  a.go,  and  came  west  in 
18-10,  living  for  a  time  with  a  brother  near  Troy, 
Mo.  The  following  year  he  came  to  Marion 
County,  III.,  where  he  attended  school  and 
worked  on  a  farm;  in  1M5  entered  WcKendree 
College,  graduating  in  If^lO.  and  two  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  supporting  himself 
meanwhile  by  teaching.  He  settled  at  Salem, 
111.,  and,  in  1S52,  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  State  Senate,  in  which  body  he  sened  for 
eight  years,  being  re-electe<i  in  !85G.  In  1801  he 
was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Second  Judicial 
Circuit,  and  again  chosen  in  1SG7,  his  second 
term  exjnring  in  1873.  AVhile  serving  as  Judge, 
he  was  also  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1869-70.  lie  w;is  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Greeley 
ticket  in  1872.  Dieil  at  Salem,  JIarcli  30.  18S0.— 
M'illiam  Jeiiniug-s  (Bryan),  .son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Salem,  in.,  March  10, 1860.  The  early 
life  of  young  Bryan  was  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  but  at  the  a.ge  of  ten  years  he  began  to 
attend  the  piililic  school  in  town ;  later  spent  two 
years  in  Whipple  Academy,  [the  preparatory 
de])artincnt  of  IllinoLs  College  at  Jacksonville, 
and,  in  1881,  graduated  from  the  college ])roper  as 
the  valedictori;in  of  his  class.  Then  he  devoted 
two  years  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  Union  Uuv 
School  at  Chicago,  meanwhile  acting  as  clerk  and 
studying  in  tlic  law  olllce  of  e.\-Senator  Lyman 
Trumbull.  Having  graduated  in  law  in  188.'!,  he 
soon  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Jacksonville  as  the  jiartner  of  Judgo  E.  P. 
Kirby,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  prominent 
Republican  of  that  city.  Four  yc;irs  L'lter  (1^'<7) 
found  him  a  citi/.en  of  Lincoln,  Xeb.,  wliicli  has 
since  been  his  home.     He  took  a  prominent  part 
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in  the  politicks  of  Xclnaska,  stum  ping  the  State 
for  the  Democratic  nominees  in  1SS8  and  '80,  and 
in  1S90  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress  in  a  district  wliich  liad  been  regarded 
as  strongly  Republican,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  Again,  in  1S92,  he  was  elected 
by  a  reduced  majority,  but  two  years  later 
declined  a  renomination,  though  proclaiming 
lii!iv;',-lf  ;•.  free  silver  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  meanwhile  officiating  as  editor  of 
"The  Omaha  World-IIerald."  In  July,  180G,  he 
received  the  nomination  for  President  from  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  on 
a  platform  declaring  for  the  "free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver"  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  of  silver 
(in  v»-eiglit)  to  one  of  gold,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
was  nominated  b.v  the  "Populists"  at  St.  Louis 
for  the  same  office — being  the  j'oungest  man  ever 
put  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Government.  He  conducted  an 
active  personal  campaign,  speaking  in  nearlj' 
every  Northern  and  Jlidille  AVestern  State,  but 
was  defeated  by  liis  Rejiublican  opponent,  Maj. 
AVilliam  McKinley.  !Mr.  Bryan  is  an  easy  and 
fluent  speaker,  possessing  a  voice  of  unusual 
coinpa.ss  and  power,  and  is  recognized,  even  by 
his  jjolitical  opponents,  as  a  man  of  pure  personal 
character.  _ 

BRYAN,  Thomas  Barbour,  lawyer  and  real 
estate  operator,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
Dec.  23,  1828,  l>eing  descended  on  the  maternal 
side  from  the  noted  Barbour  family  of  that 
St^'vtc;  graduated  in  law  at  Harvard,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  settled  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1852  he  came  to  OiH-ago,  where  he  acquired  ex- 
tensive real  estate  interests  and  built  Br^an 
Hall,  which  became  a  popular  place  for  en- 
tertainments. Being  a  gifted  .speaker,  as  well 
as  a  zealous  Unionist,  ilr.  Bryan  was  cho.sen 
to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  to  Senator 
Douglas,  when  that  statesman  returned  to 
Chicago  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  in.l8Gl. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war  he  devoted  his 
time  and  his  means  most  generously  to  fitting  out 
soldiers  for  the  field  and  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  His  services  as  President  of  the  great 
Sanitary  Fair  in  Chicago  (1805),  where  some 
$:MO,000  were  cleared  for  dis;ibled  soldiers,  were 
especially  con.spicuous.  At  this  time  he  became 
the  ])urchaser  (at  $3,000)  of  the  original  copy  of 
President  Liucoln'.s  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
whic-li  had  been  donated  to  the  cause.  He  also 
rendered  valuable  service  after  the  fire  of  1871, 
though  a  heavy  sufl'erer  from  that  event,  and  was 
a  leading  factor  in  securing  the  location  of  the 


AVorld's  Colnnibian  K.\-posi(ion  in  Clnciigoii-  1890, 
later  becoming  Vice  I'rcsident  of  tlie  Bt)ard  of 
Directors  and  making  a  visit  to  Euroiie  in  tlio 
interest  of  the  I'air.  After  tlie  war  3Ir.  Bryan 
resided  in  Wasliingtou  for  some  time,  and,  by 
apj)ointment  of  Presitlent  Hayes,  served  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Possessing 
refined  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  he  has  done 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
art  in  Chicago.  His  home  is  in  the  suburban 
village  of  Elmhurst.— Cliarlcs  Page  (Bryan),  son 
of  the  preceding,  lawyer  and  foreign  minister, 
was  born  in  Chicago,  Oct.  2,  ISO.-),  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Columbia  Law 
School;  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1878,  and 
the  following  year  removed  to  Colorado,  where 
he  remained  four  years,  while  tliere  serving  in 
both  Houses  of  tl)e  State  Legislature.  I)i  1883  he 
returned  to  Chicago  and  became  a  member  of  the 
First  Ilegiment  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard, 
serving  upon  the  staff  of  both  Governor  Oglesby 
and  Govenior  Fifer;  in  1890,  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  from  Cook  County,  being  re- 
elected in  1803,  and  in  1894;  was  also  the  first 
Commissioner  to  visit  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
the  World's  Cohunbiau  Exiwsition,  on  his  return 
serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Ex]>osition  Conmiis- 
.siouers  in  1891-02.  In  the  latter  part  of  1897  ho 
was  appointed  by  President  JIcKinley  Minister 
to  China,  but  before  being  confirmed,  early  in 
1898,  was  assigned  to  the  United  States  mission  to 
tlie  Republic  of  Bra/.H,  where  he  now  is,  Hon. 
E.  H.  Conger  of  Iowa,  who  had  previously  been 
appointed  to  the  Brazilian  n^ission,  being  trans- 
fcired  to  Pekin. 

BRYANT,  JoLn  Itoward,  pioneer,  brother  of 
"William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  was  born  in 
Cummington,  Mass.,  July  22,  1807,  educated  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In.stitute  in  Troy, 
N.  Y, ;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1831,  and  held  vari- 
ous offices  in  Bureau  County,  including  that  of 
Representative  in  tlie  General  Assembly,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  18-13,  and  again  in  1858.  A 
jiractical  and  enterprising  farmer,  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Illinois  State  Agricultui-al  Society 
in  its  early  history,  as  also  with  tlic  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  industrial 
colleges  in  the  various  Slates.  He  was  one  of  the 
foumlers  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  warm 
jiorsonal  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  being  a 
member  of  the  first  Republican  Stale  Convention 
at  Bloomington  in  1850,  and  .serving  as  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  by  api)ointmeiit  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  18G2C1.  In  1S72  Mr.  Bryant  joincil  in  the 
Lil)LTal  Repuljiican  movement  at  Ciiicinnali,  two 
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years  later  was  identified  wUh  tlio  "Indepundent 
Reform"  party,  but  has  since  cooperated  witli 
tlie  Democratic  party.  Ho  lias  produced  two 
volumes  of  poems,  published,  respectively,  in  isriri 
and  1885,  besides  a  number  of  imblic  addresses. 
His  home  is  at  Princeton,  Bureau  County. 

BUCK,  Hiram,  clergyman,  w;us  born  in  Steu- 
ben County,  N.  Y..  in  1818;  joined  the  Illinois 
Methodist  KpLscopal  Conference  in  1813,  and  con- 
tinued in  its  service  for  nearly  fiftj-  years,  beiiip: 
much  of  the  time  a  Presiding  Elder.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  a  considerable  .'^■^un  to  the 
endowment  funds  of  the  AVesleyan  University  at 
Bloomington  and  the  Illinois  Conference  College 
at  Jacksonville.  Died  at  Decatur,  111.,  AugiLst 
23,  1892. 

BllD.V,a  village  in  Bureau  County,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  main  line  with  the  Buda  and  Ru.sh- 
ville  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  !<:  Quincy 
Railroad,  and  the  Sterling  and  Peoria  branch  of 
the  Chicago  it  Northwestern,  12  miles  southwest 
of  Princeton  and  117  miles  west-scuthwest  of 
Chicago;  has  e.xcelleut  water- works,  electric- 
light  plant,  brick  and  tile  fac.torj',  fine  churches, 
graded  school,  a  bank  and  one  newspaper 
Dairying  is  carried  on  quite  extensively  and  a 
good-sized  creamery  is  located  here.  Population 
(1890).  990;  (1900),  873. 

BlIFOItl>,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  banker  and 
soldier,  was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  Jan. 
13,  1807;  graduated  .it  AVest  Point  llilitary  Aca.I- 
emy,  1827,  and  served  for  some  time  as  Lieutenant 
of  Artillery;  entered  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1831,  served  as  .Vssistant  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy  there  (1834-35),  then 
resigned  his  commission,  and,  after  some  service 
as  an  engineer  upon  public  works  in  Kentucky, 
establislied  himself  as  an  iron-founder  and  banker 
at  Rock  Island,  111.,  in  1857  becoming  President 
of  the  Rock  Iskind  &  Peoria  Railroad.  In  1801 
he  entered  the  volunteer  service,  as  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  serving  at  various 
points  in  "Western  Kentucky  .and  Tennessee,  as 
also  in  the  siege  of  Ticksburg.  and  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  where  he  was  in  command  from  Septem- 
ber, 18G3,  to  March,  1SG5.  In  the  meantime,  by 
promotion,  he  attained  to  tlic  rank  of  Major- 
General  b^-  brevet,  being  mustered  out  in  August, 
1865.  He  subsequently  held  the  post  of  Special 
United  Slates  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
(18G8),  and  that  of  Inspector  of  tlie  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  (1S07-C9).     Died,  r^Iarch  28,  1883. 

BCLKLEY,  (Rev.)  Justus,  educator,  was  born 
at  Leicester,  IJvingston  (,"oaiity,  X.  Y.,  July  23, 
1819,    taken   to    Allegany    County.    N.    Y.,    at   3 


years  of  ago,  where  he  remained  until  17,  attend 
ing  school  in  a  log  schoolhou.se  in  tlio  winter  and 
Working  on  a  farm  in  the  sunimor.  His  family 
then  removed  to  Illinois,  finally  locating  at 
Barry,  Pike  County.  In  1812  ho  entered  the 
prei)aratory  department  of  Sliurtleff  College  at 
Upper  Alton,  gradu.ating  there  in  1817.  He  was 
immediately  made  Principal  of  tlie  preparatory 
department,  remaining  two  years,  when  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  and  bec^aine 
pastor  of  a  clnnch  at  Jei-seyville.  Four  years 
later  lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Shurtleir  College,  but  remained  only  two 
years,  when  lie  .accepted  the  pastorshij)  of  a 
church  at  CanoUton,  wliich  he  continued  to  fill 
nine  years,  when,  in  1804,  he  was  called  to  a 
church  at  Upper  Alton.  At  the  expiration  of 
one  year  lie  was  ag.ain  called  to  a  professorship 
in  ShnrtlefT  College,  this  time  taking  tlic  chair  of 
Church  History  and  Cliurch  Polity,  which  he 
continued  to  fill  for  a  period  of  thirty-four  years; 
also  serving  for  a  timo  as  Acting  President  dur- 
ing a  vacancy  in  that  office.  During  this  period 
he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preside  as  Jlod- 
erator  at  General  Associations  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  he  became  widely  known,  not  only 
in  that  denomination,  but  elsewhere.  Died  at 
Upiier  Alton.  Jan.  16,  1899. 

BULL,  Lorenzo,  banker,  Quincy,  111.,  was  bom 
in  Hartford,  Conn..  March  21,  1819.  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Lorenzo  and  Elizabeth  Goodwin 
Bull.  Ilis  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  of  tlie 
partj'  who,  under  Thomas  Hooker,  moved  from 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  settled  Hartford  in 
1034.  Leaving  Hartford  in  the  .sjiring  of  1833,  he 
arrived  at  Quincy,  111.,  entirely  without  means, 
but  soon  after  secured  a  position  with  Judge 
Henrj-  H.  Snow,  wlio  then  held  most  of  the 
county  ofhces,  being  Clerk  of  the  Count}-  Com- 
missioners' Court.  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
Recorder,  Judge  of  Probate,  Notary  Public  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Here  the  young  clerk 
made  liimscdf  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
county  (at  that  time  few  in  number),  with  the 
land-sy.stcm  of  the  country  and  with  the  legal 
forms  and  methods  of  procedure  in  the  courts. 
He  remained  witli  Judge  Snow  over  two  years, 
receiving  for  his  services,  the  fir.st  ye.ar,  six  dol- 
lars per  nioiitli,  and,  for  the  .second,  ten  dollars 
jier  month,  besides  his  board  in  Judge  Snow's 
family.  He  next  accepted  a  situation  with 
Messrs.  Holmes,  Brown  &  Co.,  then  one  of  the 
most  prominent  mercjmtile  houses  of  the  city, 
remaining  through  various  changes  of  the  firm 
until   184I.  wlien   he   formed  a  jiartnersliip  with 
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his  biothcr  iin.lor  tlic  ilriii  nnme  of  L.  &  C.  IL 
Bull,  and  opened  a  slmo  for  thv  s;ile  of  l\aid\v;iro 
and  crockery,  which  was  the  first  atlfinpt  mtido 
in  Quincy  to  separate  llie  mercantile  business 
into  differeiit  departments.  Disposing  of  their 
business  in  ISGI.  tlie  firm  of  L.  &  C.  II.  Bull 
embarked  in  tlie  private  banking  business,  which 
they  continued  in  one  location  for  about  thirty 
years,  wlien  Ihey  organized  the  State  Savings 
Loan  &  Tru.st  Company,  in  which  he  hold  the 
po.sition  of  President  until  1808,  when  he  retired. 
Mr.  Bull  has  always  been  active  in  promoting  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  the  city;  was  one  of 
the  five  per.sous  who  built  most  of  the  horse  rail- 
I'oads  in  Quincy,  and  was,  for  about  twenty  years, 
President  of  the  Company.  The  Quincy  \\ater- 
works  are  now  (1898)  owned  entirely  by  himself 
and  his  son.  He  has  never  sought  or  held  political 
office,  but  at  one  time  was  the  active  President  of 
five  distinct  business  corporations.  He  was  also 
for  .sonic  five  years  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Illinois 
College  at  Jacksonville.  He  was  married  in  1844 
to  Miss  JIargaret  H.  Benedict,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Wm.  M.  Benedict,  of  Milbury,  Jlass.,  and  they 
liavc  live  children  now  living.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Keijublican,  and  his  religious  associations  arc  with 
the  Congregational  Church.  —  Charles  lleiiiy 
(Bull),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  iu 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  IG.  1823,  and  removed 
to  Quincy,  111.,  in  June,  1837.  Ho  commenced 
business  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store,  where 
he  remained  for  seven  years,  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother,  Lorenzo  Bull, 
in  the  hardware  and  crock'ery  business,  to 
■which  was  subsequently  added  dealing  in 
agricultural  implements.  This  business  was 
continued  until  the  j^ear  1861,  when  it  was 
sold  out,  and  the  brothers  established  them- 
selves as  private  bankers  under  the  same  firm 
name.  A  few  years  later,  they  organized  the 
Merchants"  and  Fanners'  National  Bank,  whicli 
was  mainly  owned  and  altogether  managed  by 
them.  Five  or  six  years  later  this  bank  was 
wound  up,  when  they  returned  to  private  bank- 
ing, continuing  in  this  business  imtil  ISOl,  when 
it  was  merged  in  the  State  Savings  Loan  & 
Trust  Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois  with  a  capital  of  §300,000,  held  equally 
by  Lorenzo  Bull,  Charles  11.  Bull  and  Edward  J. 
Parker,  respectively,  as  President,  Vic('-Pre.si- 
dent  and  Cashier.  Near  the  close  of  1>^93  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Quincy  was  merged  into 
the  .State  Savings  Ijoan  &  Tru.st  Comiiaiiy  witli 
J.  n.  AVarfield,  the  President  of  the  former,  as 
President  of  the  consolidated  concern.     Mr.  Bull 


was  one  of  the  jiarlies  who  originally  organized 
the  Quincy.  Missouri  it  I'acilii.-  h'ailio.i.l  Com- 
pany iu  lSC»-a  road  intended  to  be  built  fiom 
Quincy.  111.,  acrcss  the  State  of  Mi.ssouii  to 
Brownsville,  Neb.,  and  of  which  l.e  is  now 
(1S9S)  the  Pre.sident,  the  name  having  been 
changed  to  the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kaiisiis  Ciiy 
Itailway.  He  was  also  identified  witli  Iho  con- 
struction of  the  system  of  street  railways  iu 
Quincy,  and  continued  active  in  their  manage- 
ment for  about  twenty  years.  lie  has  been 
active  iu  various  other  public  and  private  enter- 
prises, and  has  done  nuich  to  advance  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

nUNKl'It  JIILI,,a  city  of  M.acoujjin  Count>,  on 
the  Clevel.and.  CiM<innali,  Chicago  .t  ,Sl.  Louis 
Railroad,  37  miles  northea.st  of  St.  l.onis:  ba.s 
eleciric-ligliting  iilaiit,  telephone  .service,  coal 
mine,  flouring  mill,  wagon  and  various  other 
manufactories,  two  bunks,  two  newspajjcrs,  opera 
house,  numerous  churciies,  public  liljrary,  a  mili- 
tary academy  and  line  public  schools,  and  many 
handsome  resiliences;  is  situated  on  high  grouiul 
in  a  rich  agricultunil  and  d,iii-ying  region  and  an 
im])ortant  shipping-i)oinl.     Pop.  (10l>0),  ],a7i». 

Bl'NX,  Jacob,  banker  and  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  in  IS'M;  canie 
to  Springfield  in  183G,  a:ul,  four  years  later,  begun 
business  as  a  grocer,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  that  of  private  banking,  continuing  until 
1S7S.  During  a  jjart  of  this  time  Ids  bank  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  inost  .solid  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  State.  Though  ciippled  by  the  financial 
revulsion  of  1873-71  and  forced  investments  in 
depreciated  real  estate,  he  p,aid  dollar  for  dollar. 
After  retiring  from  banking  in  1878,  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  SpringfieW  Watch  Factory,  iu 
which  he  was  a  large  .stockholder,  and  of  whii-h 
he  became  the  President.  Mr.  Buun  was,  l)e- 
tween  1850  and  1870,  a  principal  stockholder  in 
"The  Chicago  llepublicau"  (the  predec'cssor  of 
"The  Inter-Ocean"),  and  was  one  of  the  bankers 
who  came  to  the  aid  of  theSiate  Government  with 
financi.al  assistance  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Civil 
AVar.  Died  at  Springfield,  Oct.  IG,  1807.— John  \\. 
(Buun),  brother  of  the  jaeceding  and  snices.sor 
to  the  gi'ocery  business  of  J.  &  J.  AV.  Jiunn,  has 
been  a  prominent  business  )nan  of  Sj>ring(leld, 
and  .served  as  Treasurer  of  the  State  Agric.uUinal 
Board  from  1 808  to  1S98,  and  of  the  Illinois  Uni- 
versity from  its  e.slablisliment  to  1803. 

BrN.SEX,  George,  tJerman  patriot  ami  educa- 
tor, w.us  born  at  Frank fort-on-the  Maine.  Oei- 
many,  Feb.  IS,  1794,  and  educated  in  his  native 
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city  aud  at  Bmlin  University;  wliilc  still  u 
student  took  iiart  in  the  Peninsular  War  which 
resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Xai)oU>on,  but  resum- 
ing his  studies  in  ISlC,  graduated  three  years 
Later.  He  then  founded  a  boys'  school  at  Frank- 
fort, which  ho  maintained  fourteen  years,  when, 
having  been  implicated  in  tlie  republican  revolu 
tion  of  1S33,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  countrj-, 
locatin-  the  folio^vii-j  ye;.r  en  a  farm  in  St.  Clair 
County,  111.  Here  he  finally  became  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  served  in  the  State  Ccjustitu- 
tional  Convention  of  18J7,  was  elected  School 
Commissioner  of  St.  Clair  Comity,  and,  having 
removed  to  Belleville  in  1855,  there  conducted  a 
private  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
while  discharging  the  duties  of  his  oftice;  later 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  State  School 
Board,  serving  un(  il  ISGO,  and  taking  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Illinois  State  Xormal  Uui 
versify,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  advocate.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  "The  Illinois  Teacher,"' 
and,  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  seiTed 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Belleville  without 
compensation.     Died,  November,  1S73. 

BUUCnAUD,  Horatio  C,  ex  Congressman,  was 
lx)rn  at  Marshall,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23, 
1825;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in 
1850,  and  later  removed  to  Stephenson  County, 
111.,  making  his  home  at  Freeport.  By  profes- 
sion he  is  a  lawyer,  but  he  has  been  also  largely 
interested  in  mercantile  pursuits.  From  1857  to 
1860  he  was  School  Commissioner  of  Stephenson 
County;  from  1803  to  1866  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  from  1869  to  1879  a  Itepresenta- 
tive  in  Congress,  being  each  time  elected  as  a 
Republican,  for  the  first  time  as  the  successor  of 
E.  B.  Washburne.  After  retiring  from  Congress, 
he  served  for  si.'c  years  (1879-85)  £s  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  with  marked 
ability.  During  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  (1893),  Mr.  Burchard  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  in  connection 
with  tlie  Mining  Department,  afterwards  re.sum- 
ing  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Freeport. 

BUKDLTTE,  PiObcrt  Jones,  journalist  and 
humorist,  was  born  in  Oreensborough,  Pa.,  July 
30,  1844,  and  taken  to  Peoria,  HI.,  in  early  life, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  In 
1802  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Forty -seventh 
Illinois  Volunteers  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war ;  adopted  journalism  in  1809,  being  cinploj'ed 
upon  "The  Peoria  Transcript"  and  oth.er  papers 
of  tliat  city.  Later  he  became  a-ssociated  with 
"The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Ilawkeye,"  upon  which 
he  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  genial  humor- 


ist. Several  vobiines  of  his  sketches  have  been 
published,  but  in  recent  years  he  has  d<. voted  hi! 
attention  chiefly  to  lecturing,  with  occ^isioual 
contributions  to  the  literary  press. 

IJUREAU  COUNTY,  set  ofT  from  Putnam 
Coimty  in  1837.  near  the  center  of  I  he  northern 
half  of  the  State,  Princeton  being  made  the 
county-SPAt.  Coal  had  been  discovered  in  1834, 
tliere  being'  considerable  quanf''1''es  niiicd  at 
Jlineral  and  Selby.  Sheflleld  also  ha.s  an  impor- 
tant coal  trade.  Public  lands  were  ofTered  for  sa  le 
as  early  as  1835,  and  by  1844  had  been  nearly  all 
sold.  Princeton  was  platted  in  1832,  and.  in  1890. 
contained  a  population  of  3,390.  The  county  has 
an  area  of  870  square  miles,  and,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900,  a  population  of  41,113.  The  pio- 
neer settler  was  Honrj-  Thomas,  who  erected  the 
first  Ciibin,  in  Bureau  township,  in  1828.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Anient  brotliers  (Edward, 
Justus  and  John  L.),  and  for  a  time  settlors  came 
in  rapid  succession,  among  the  earliest  being 
Amos  Leonard.  Daniel  Dimmick,  John  Hall, 
William    Hoskins,    Timothy    Perkins,    Leonard 

Roth,  Bulbona  and  John  Dixon.     Serious 

Indian  disturbances  in  1831  caused  a  hegira  of 
the  settlers,  some  of  whom  never  returned.  In 
1833  a  fort  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
whites,  and,  in  1830,  there  began  a  new  and  large 
influx  of  immigrants.  Among  other  early  set- 
tlors were  John  H.  and  Arthur  Bi-yant,  brothers 
of  the  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  estab- 
lislicd  in  1879,  being  an  outgrowth  of  the  agitation 
and  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes,  which 
culminated  in  1877-78.  The  Board  consists  of 
five  Commissioners,  who  serve  for  a  nominal 
compensation,  their  term  of  office  being  two 
jears.  They  are  nominated  by  the  Executive 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  law  requires 
that  three  of  them  shall  bo  manual  laborers  and 
two  employers  of  manual  labor.  The  Bureau  is 
charged  with  the  collection,  compilation  and 
tabulation  of  statistics  relative  to  labor  in  Illi- 
nois, particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  commer- 
cial, industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  working  classes.  The  Com- 
mi.^sion  is  required  to  submit  biennial  report.s. 
Those  already  published  contain  much  informa- 
tion of  value  concerning  coal  and  load  mines, 
convict  labor,  manufactures,  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, wages,  reut,  cost  of  living,  mortgage 
indebtedness,  and  !;indred  topics. 

BURGESS,  Alexander,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bisliop  of  the  diocese  of  Quincy,  was  born  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  31,  1819.     He  graduated 
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from  Brown  University  in  !.s;i-<  and  from  tl>c 
Greneral  Theological  Sciniuary  (Now  Y(.>rl;)  in 
1841.  He  was  made  a  Deiwon,  Nov.  H,  181'i,  and 
ordained  a  priest,  Nov.  1,  184.'>.  Prior  to  his  pIc- 
vatioa  to  tlie  episcopate  he  was  rector  of  various 
pari.shes  in  Maine,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  represented  the  dioceses 
of  Maine,  Long  Island  and  M;ussachii.setts  in  the 
General  Conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churci.  iVoa.  i'o-A  iu  ISTT,  and,  in  the  latter  year, 
was  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  Upon 
the  death  of  liis  brother  (icorgx:'.  Bishop  of  JIaine, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  suc- 
ceed liini  but  declined.  When  the  diocese  of 
Quincy.  111.  was  created,  he  was  elected  its  first 
Bishop,  and  consecrated  at  Christ  Cluirch,  Sjiring- 
Held,  Mass..  on  May  15,  1878.  Besides  publishing 
a  menit)ir  of  liis  brother,  Bishop  Burgess  is  tlie 
author  of  several  Sunday-school  question  booLs, 
carols  and  hynins,  and  lias  been  a  contributor  to 
periodical  church  literatiuc.  His  residence  is  at 
Peoria. 

I5UKLEY,  Artlinr  Gilnian,  mercliant.  was  born 
at  Exeter,  N.  H..  Oct.  1.  1812,  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  local  scliools,  and,  in  1S3.'5,  came 
West,  locating  in  Cliicago.  For  some  two  years 
he  served  as  clerk  in  the  boot,  shoe  and  clothing 
store  of  Jolm  Holbrook,  after  which  lie  accejited 
a  position  \iith  his  half-brotlier,  Stephen  F.  Gale, 
the  proprietor  of  the  first-  book  and  .stationery 
store  in  Chicago.  In  1838  he  inve.sted  his  savings 
in  a  bankrupt  stock  of  crockery,  purchased  from 
the  old  State  Bank,  and  entered  upon  a  busine.ss 
career  which  was  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  In  that  time  i\Ir.  Burley 
built  up  a  basiness  -which,  for  its  extent  and 
success,  was  unsurpa.s.sed  in  its  time  in  the  West. 
His  brother  in-law,  Mr.  John  Tyrrell,  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  1852,  the  business  there- 
after being  conducted  under  the  name  of  Burley 
&  Tyrrell,  with  5Ir.  Burley  a.s  President  of  the 
Company  until  liis  death,  whicli  occurred,  AugiLst 
27,  1897.— Augustns  Harris  (Burley),  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  horn  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  March 
28, 1819 ;  was  educated  in  the  .schools  of  his  native 
State,  and,  in  his  youth,  was  employed  fur  a 
time  as  a  clerk  in  Boston.  In  18.37  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  took  a  position  as  clerk  or  sale.siuaii 
in  the  book  and  stationery  store  of  his  half- 
brother,  Stephen  F.  (iale,  subseijuently  became  a 
partner,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gale  a 
few  years  later,  succeeded  to  the  control  of  tlie 
business.  In  1857  he  disposed  of  his  book  and 
stationery  busine.ss,  and  ab<-mt  tlie  same  time 
became  ono  of  the  founders  of  the  Merchants' 


Loan  and  Trust  Company,  with  which  ho  has 
U'cu  connected  as  a  Director  ever  since.  Mr. 
Burley  was  a  mombor  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment organized  in  Chicago  in  1841  Among  the 
numerous  public  positions  held  by  him  in.iy  be 
mentioned,  member  of  llie  Board  of  PublioWorks 
(1807-70),  the  first  Superintendent  of  Lincoln  Park 
(1809),  Representative  from  Cook  County  in  t'.e 
Twenty-seventh  General  .Assembly  (187f).7'?V  City 
Comptroller  during  the  administration  of  Mayor 
MediU  (1872-73),  and  again  midor  Mayor  Hoche 
(1887),  and  member  of  the  City  Council  (1881-82). 
Politically,  Mr.  Burley  Las  been  a  zealous  Uejmb- 
lican  and  served  on  the  Chicago  Union  Defense 
Committee  m  the  fust  year  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  a  delegate  from  the  State  at-large  to  the 
National  Pepubliean  Convention  at  P.altiMioie  in 
isr,(,  whicli  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency  a  .second  time. 

BUIIMIAM,  Daniel  Hudson,  architect,  was 
born  at  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  Sejit.  4,  1840;  came  to 
Chicago  at  9  years  of  ago;  attended  private 
schocds  and  the  Chicago  High  School,  after  which 
he  .spent  Uvo  years  at  Waltham,  Mass..  receiving 
special  instruction;  returning  t"  Clucago  in  18G7, 
he  was  afterwards  associated  with  various  firms. 
About  1873  he  formed  a  business  connection  with 
J.  W.  Boot,  architect,  which  extended  to  t)ie 
death  of  the  latter  in  1891.  The  firm  of  Burnham 
&  Root  furnished  the  plans  of  a  large  number  of 
the  most  conspicuous  business  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago, but  won  their  greatest  distinction  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  of  wliicli  Mr. 
Root  was  Supervising  Architect  jirevious  to  his 
death,  while  Jlr.  Burnham  was  made  Chief  of 
Construction  and,  later.  Director  of  AVorks.  In 
this  capacity  his  authority  was  almost  ab.solule, 
but  was  used  witn  a  discretion  that  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

BrilR,  Albert  (3.,  former  Congressman,  was 
born  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1829; 
came  to  Illinois  about  1832  with  his  widowed 
mother,  who  .settled  in  Springfield.  In  early  life 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Winchester,  where  he  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  also,  for  a  time, 
following  the  occupation  of  a  printer.  Here  he 
was  twice  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  (1800  and  1803),  meanwhile  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1802.  Having  removed  to  Carrollton, 
Greene  County,  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  Fortieth  and  Fortv-flrst  Congresses  (1800  and 
18r,S),  serving  until  March  4.  1871.  In  August. 
1877,   he  was   elected    Circuit    Judge    to    fill   a 
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v;ii-i>iu\v  and  w;is  reclocUil  fur  tin- if^'ular  (enii 
in  .luiie,  1879,  )iu(  died  in  office,  June  10,  18S2. 

BUKRELL,  Orhmdo,  ineniberof  Congress,  was 
liorn  in  Bradford  County,  Pa. ;  removed  witli  his 
parents  to  "White  County,  111.,  in  1S:)1,  growing 
uji  on  a  farm  near  Carnii;  received  a  common 
scliool  education;  in  18oU  went  to  California, 
driving  an  ox-team  across  the  plains.  Soon  after 
tlie  bcgiiiniag  vf  i'.u-  Civil  War  (ISGl)  he  raised  a 
company  of  cavalry,  of  wliich  ho  was  elected 
Captain,  and  which  became  a  i>art  of  the  First 
Kcginient  Illinois  Cavalry ;  served  as  County 
Judge  from  1873  to  1881,  and  was  elected  Sherill 
iu  1886.  In  1894  he  was  elected  Representative 
in  Congress  as  a  Republican  from  the  Twentieth 
District,  comixiscd  of  counties  \\hicli  formerly 
constituted  a  largo  jtart  of  the  old  Nineteenth 
District,  and  which  had  uniforndy  been  repre- 
sented by  a  Democrat.  lie  suffered  defeat  as  a 
candidate  tor  reelection  in  IS'lJIi. 

BURROUGHS,  John  Curtis,  clorgyu.an  and 
educator,  was  born  in  ytaniford,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 
1818;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1842,  and 
Madison  Theological  Seminary  in  ISltJ.  After 
five  years  spent  as  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  at 
AV'aterford  and  West  Troy,  N.  Y..  in  18.j2  he 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Krst  Baptist  Climch 
of  Chicago;  about  185C  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chicago  University,  then  just 
established,  having  previously  declined  the 
presidency  of  Shurtleff  College  at  Upper  Alton. 
Resigning  liis  position  in  1874,  he  soon  after 
became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and,  in  1884,  was  elected  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  of  that  city,  serving 
until  his  death,  April  31,  1892. 

BUSEY,  Sanmel  T.,  banker  and  ex-Congress- 
man, was  bom  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Nov.  IG, 
1835 ;  in  infancy  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Urbana,  IU.,  where  he  w-as  educateil  and  has 
since  resided.  From  1857  to  1859  he  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  during  ISGO-fil 
attended  a  commercial  college  and  read  law.  In 
1862  he  was  chosen  Town  Collector,  but  resigned 
to  enter  the  Union  Army,  being  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  by  Governor  Y'ates,  and 
assigned  to  recruiting  sers-icc.  Having  aided  in 
the  organization  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Illinois 
Volunteers,  he  was  commi.ssioned  its  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  August  12,  1SG2 ;  was  afterward  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy,  and  mustered  out  of  .service  at 
Chicago,  Augu-st  C,  18G.5,  with  the  raidc  of  Brevet 
Brigadier-General.  In  18GG  he  was  an  un.success- 
ful  c^indidate  for  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  for  Trust,  c  nf  the  State 


University  in  V^ss.  lV..m  1SS()  to  iss!)  I,,,  wjus 
Mayor  and  President  of  the  Board  of  ICducation 
of  l,'rbana.  In  1SG7  he  opened  a  jnivate  bank, 
which  he  conducted  for  twenty-one  years.  In 
1800  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  tho  Fif- 
teenth Illinois  District,  defeating  Joseph  G.  Can 
non,  Republican,  by  whom  lie  was  in  turn 
defeated  for  the  same  office  in  1892. 

Rl'SHNELL,  .1  (limrishing  city  and  nunufao- 
tiiriiig  center  in  McDonough  County,  11  miles 
northeast,  of  Macomb,  at  the  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Chicigo.  Burlington  ,t  Quincy 
with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  *  Western  Railroads;  ftas 
numerous  manufactories,  including  wooden 
p\Hnps.  flour,  agricultural  imiilements.  wagons 
and  carriage.'i,  tank  and  fence-work,  rural  mail- 
boxes, mattresses,  brick,  besides  egg  and  poultry 
packing  houses;  also  has  water-works  and  elec- 
tric liglits.  grain  elevators,  three  banks,  .several 
cliurciies,  graded  jiublic  and  high  schools,  two 
neusiiai»r'rsand  a  |>iihlic  library.  Pop.  (1000),  2,490. 

JU'SUXKLL,  Nclu'iuiali,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Westbrook,  Conn..  Oct.  9,  181:!; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  18:M,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  coining  in 
December  of  the  same  year  to  Quincy,  111.,  where, 
for  a  time,  he  assisted  in  editing  "The  Whig" 
of  that  city,  later  forming  a  partnershiii  with 
O.  n.  Browning,  which  was  never  fully  broken 
until  his  death.  In  his  practice  he  gave  much 
attention  to  land  titles  in  the  "Military  Tract"; 
in  1851  was  President  of  the  portion  of  tho  North- 
ern Cross  Railroad  between  Quincy  and  Galos- 
burg  (now  a  p.art  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy),  and  later  of  the  Quincy  Bridge  Company 
and  the  Quincy  &  Palmyra  (JIo.)  Railroad.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  the 
"minority"  Representative  from  Adarns  (.'ounty 
in  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  but 
died  during  the  succeeding  .session,  Jan.  ?.l,  1873. 
He  was  able,  high-minded  and  honorable  in  public 
and  private  life. 

BliSHNELL,  Washington,  lawyer  and  Attor- 
ney-General, was  born  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  30,  1825;  in  1837  came  with  his  father  to 
Lisbon,  Kendall  Coimty,  111.,  whore  he  worked  on 
a  farm  and  taught  at  times ;  studied  law  at  Pough- 
kecpsie,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  Liar  and 
established  himself  in  practice  at  Ottawa,  111. 
The  public  positions  held  by  him  were  those  of 
State  Senator  for  La  Salle  County  (18G1-00)  and 
Atlorney-Gener.al  (1SG9-73) ;  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  18G4, 
Iwsiiles  being  identified  with  various  business 
entf-rprises  at  Ottawa      Died,  Juno  30,  18,'^.5. 
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BL'TLEK,  William,  State  Treasurer,  vas  born 
in  Ailair  County.  Ky.,  Vec.  15,  1797;  during  tire 
war  of  1812,  at  the  a^e  of  IG  j^ears,  served  as  tlie 
messeiigerof  tlieGoTcrnor  of  Kentucky,  carrying 
dispatclies  to  Gen.  William  Ilenrj-  Harrison  in 
the  field;  removed  to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  in 
1828,  and,  in  183G,  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  by  Juil-f-  Stephen  T.  Lo;;an.  In 
18.')9  lie  served  as  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury 
which  investigated  tho  "canal  scrip  frauds" 
charged  against  ex-Goveruor  Mattcson,  and  it 
was  largely  tlu-ough  ]iis  influence  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tliat  body  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  an  official  form.  During  the  same  year 
Governor  Bissell  appointed  him  State  Treasurer 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
James  Miller,  and  he  was  elected  to  tiie  same 
oflSce  in  ISGO.  Mr.  Butler  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he  efticiently 
befriended  in  the  early  struggles  of  tlie  latter 
in  Springfield.  Uedied  in  Springfield,  Jan.  11, 
18TG. 

BUTTERFIEL.-,  Justin,  early  lawyer,  was 
born  al  Keeno,  N.  II.,  in  1700.  lie  studied  at 
Williams  College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  After  some  years 
devoted  to  practice  at  Adams  and  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  attained  a  liigh  rank  at  the  bar.  In  1835  he 
settled  in  Chicago  and  soon  became  a  leader  in 
his  profession  there  also.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Illinois,  and,  in  18-19,  by 
President  Taylor  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  one  of  his  chief  competitors  for  the 
latter  place  being  Abraham  Lincoln.  TliLs  dis- 
tinction he  probably  owed  to  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  Daniel  Webster,  then  Sccretarj-  of  State, 
of  whom  Mr.  ButterficW  was  a  personal  friend 
and  warm  admirer.  "While  Commissioner,  lie 
rendered  valuable  .service  to  tho  State  in  .securing 
the  canal  land  grant.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  logical 
and  resourceful,  as  well  as  witty  and  quick  at 
repartee,  3'et  liis  chief  .strength  lay  before  tho 
Court  rather  than  the  jury.  Numerous  stories 
are  told  of  his  brilliant  sallies  at  tlic  bar  and 
elsewhere.  One  of  tlie  former  relates  to  liis 
address  before  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope,  of  the 
United  States  Court  at  Springfield,  in  a  liabea.s- 
corpus  case  to  secure  the  release  of  Jo.seph  Smitli, 
the  Jlormon  prophet,  who  was  under  arrest  under 
the  charge  of  complicity  in  an  attempt  to  assassin- 
ate Governor  Roggs  of  Mi.ssouri.  Eising  to  begin 
his  argument,  Mr.  Butterfield  said:  "I  am  to 
address  the  Pope"  (I'owing  to  the  Court),  "sur- 


rounded by  angels"  (bowing  still  Uiwcr  to  a  p.-irty 
of  ladies  in  tlie  audience),  "in  the  presence  of 
tlie  holy  apostles,  in  liehalf  of  tho  propliet  of 
the  Ivord."  On  another  ooc;isioii,  being  aslavl  if 
he  was  opposed  to  tho  war  witli  Mexico,  he 
replied,  "I  opposed  one  war" — meaning  Ids 
opposition  as  a  Federalist  to  tho  War  of  1812 — 
"but  learned  tho  folly  of  it.  Henceforth  I  am  for 
war,  pestilence  and  famine."  He  died,  Oct.  25, 
185.'-.. 

PVI'OIII),  William  II.,  physician  and  author, 
was  born  at  Eaton.  Ohio,  Marcli  20,  1817;  in  1830 
came  with  his  widowed  mother  to  Crawford 
County,  111.,  and  began  learning  the  tailor's 
trade  at  Palestine;  later  studied  medicine  at 
Vincenncs  and  practiced  at  different  i)oints  in 
Indiana.  Meanwhile,  liaving  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  in  ISjO,  ho 
assmned  a  professors) lip  in  a  Medical  College  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  also  editing  a  medical  journal. 
In  18.i7  he  removed  to  Chicago,  wliere  he  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  Hush  l\Iedical  College,  but  two 
years  later  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years.  He  then  (1879)  returned  to  Push, 
assuming  the  chair  of  Gynecology.  In  1870  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  remaining  President  of  the 
Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  until  his  death. 
May  21,  1890.  He  published  a  number  of  medical 
works  which  are  regarded  as  standard  by  the 
profession,  besides  acting  as  associate  of  Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis  in  the  editorship  of  "The  Chicago  l\Iedical 
Journal"  and  as  editor-in-chief  of  "The  Medical 
Journal  and  Examiner,"  the  successor  of  the 
former.  Dr.  Byford  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  as  a  pliysician  and  a  man,  both  by  tho 
general  public  and  his  ])rofe.ssional  a.ssociates. 

BYKOX,  a  village  of  Ogle  County,  in  a  pictur- 
esque region  on  Rock  River,  at  junction  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee it  St.  Paul  Kail  ways.  83  miles  west-north- 
west fro.m  Chicago;  is  in  ricli  farming  and  dairy- 
ing district;  has  two  banks  and  two  weekly 
papers.    Population  (1890),  698;  (1900),  1,01.5. 

C.VI5LE,  a  town  in  Mercer  County,  on  the  Kock 
Island  &  Peoria  Railroad,  20  miles  south  by  oast 
from  Rock  Island.  Coal-mining  is  the  principal 
indu.stry,  but  tliere  arc  also  tile  works,  a  good 
quality  of  clay  for  manufacturing  purposes  being 
found  in  abundance.  Population  (1880),  572; 
(1800),  1,070;  (1900).  097. 

CABLE,  Benjamin  T.,  capitalist  and  politician, 
was  boru    in   Georgetown,    Scott    County,    Ky.. 
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August  11,  1S53.  Wlien  lie  was  tliroP  years  oUi 
his  father's  family  removed  In  Kock  IslamI,  111., 
where  he  has  since  resided.  After  passing 
througli  tlie  Rock  Island  jiublic  schools,  he  matric- 
ulated at  the  University  of  Jlichigan,  graduating 
in  June,  ISTfi.  He  owns  extensive  ranch  and 
manufacturing  property,  and  is  reputed  wealthy; 
is  also  an  active  Democratic  politician,  and  influ- 
ential in  his  party,  having  been  a  member  of  both 
the  National  and  State  Central  Committees.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eleventh 
Illinois  District,  but  .since  1893  has  held  no  puV>lic 
oflice. 

C.VBLE,  Eausoni  R.,  railway  manager,  was 
born  in  Athens  County,  Ohio,  Sept.  23,  1834. 
His  early  training  was  mainly  of  the  practical 
.sort,  and  by  the  time  he.  was  17  years  old  he  was 
actively-  employed  as  a  lumberman.  In  1857  he 
removed  to  Illinois,  first  devoting  his  attention 
to  coal  mining  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rock 
Island.  Later  he  became  interested  iu  the  pro- 
jection and  management  of  railroads,  being  in 
turn  Superintendent,  V'ice-President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rock  Island  &  Peoria  Railroad.  His 
next  position  was  that  of  General  ^Manager  of  the 
Kockford,  Rock  Island  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  His 
exjierience  in  these  positions  rendered  him  famil- 
iar with,  both  the  scope  and  the  details  of  railroad 
management,  while  his  success  brought  liini  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  those  who  controlled  rail- 
way interests  all  over  the  country.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway.  In  connection  with 
this  company  he  has  held,  successively,  the 
offices  of  Vice-President,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, General  Manager  and  President,  being  chief 
executive  officer  since  1880.  (See  Chicago,  lioclc 
Island  &  Pacific  Raihray.) 

CAIIOKIA,  the  first  permanent  white  settle- 
ment in  Illinois,  and,  in  French  colonial  times, 
one  of  its  principal  towns.  French  Jesuit  mis- 
.sionaries  established  the  mission  of  the  Tamaroas 
here  in  1700,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
"Sainte  Famille  de  Caoquias,"  antedating  the 
settlemcTit  at  Kaskaskia  of  the  same  year  by  a 
ie\y  months.  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  were 
jointly  made  the  county-seats  of  St.  Clair  County, 
when  that  county  was  organized  by  Governor  St. 
Clair  iri  1790.  Five  years  later,  when  Randolph 
Countj-  Wits  set  off  from  St.  Clair,  Cahokia  was 
continued  as  the  county-seat  of  the  pai-ent 
county,  so  remaining  until  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  ju.stice  to  P>elleville  in  1814.  Like  its 
early  rival,  Kaskaskia,  it  has  dwindled  in  im)ior- 
tance  until,  in  1800,  its  population  was  estimated 


at  100.  Descendants  of  the  early  French  settlors 
make  u])  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  present) 
population.  The  site  of  the  old  town  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Ballimoro  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Kail- 
road,  about  four  miles  from  East  St.  Louis. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Indian  mounds  in 
the  Jlississipjii  Valley,  Icnown  as  "the  Cahokia 
Mounds,  "arc  located  in  the  vicinity.  (Seo  Mottncl- 
Buiklers.  ^Vorl.•s  of  the.) 

CAIUNE8,  Ahi-aham,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  in 
1810  settled  in  that  part  of  Crawford  County,  111., 
which  was  embraced  in  Lawrence  County  on  the 
organization  of  the  latter  in  18'21.  Mr.  Cairnes 
was  a  member  of  the  House  for  Crawford  County 
in  the  Second  General  Assembly  (1830-22),  and 
for  Lawrence  County  in  the  Third  (1822-24),  in 
the  latter  voting  against  the  pro-slavery  Conven- 
tion scheme.  He  removed  from  Lawrence 
County  to  some  point  on  tlie  Slississippi  River  in 
1826,  but  further  details  of  his  historj'  are  un- 
known. 

CAIRO,  the  county-seat  of  Alexander  County, 
and  the  most  important  river  point  between  St. 
Louis  and  Jlompbis.  Its  first  charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Territorial  Legislature  by  Shad- 
rach  Bond  (afterwards  Governor  of  Illinois),  John 
G.  Coniyges  and  others,  who  incorporated  tlio 
'"City  and  ISank  of  Cairo."  The  company  entered 
about  1,800  acres,  but  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Comy- 
ges,  the  land  reverted  to  the  Government.  The 
forfeited  tract  was  re-entered  in. 1835  by  Sidney 
IBreese  and  others,  who  later  transferred  it  to  the 
"Cairo  City  and  Canal  Com.pany,"  a  corporation 
chartered  in  1837,  wliich,  by  purchase,  increased 
its  holdings  to  10,000  acres.  Peter  Stapleton  is 
said  to  have  erected  the  first  house,  and  John 
Hawley  the  second,  within  the  town  limits.  In 
considei-ation  of  certain  privileges,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  has  e  ected  around  the  water 
front  a  substantial  levee,  eighty  feet  wide.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  Cairo  was  an  important  base 
for  military  operations.  Its  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  was  12,5U0.  (See  also^Uftr- 
andor  County.) 

C.\IEO  RRIIMJE,  THE,  one  of  the  triumjjhs  of 
modern  engineering,  erected  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Riiih-oad  Company  across  the  Ohio  River, 
opposite  the  city  of  Cairo.  It  is  the  longest 
metallic  bridge  acro.ss  a  river  in  the  world,  being 
thirty-three  feet  longer  than  the  Tay  Bridge,  iu 
Scotland.  The  work  of  construction  was  begun, 
July  1,  18><7,  and  uninterrujitedly  jirosecutcd  for 
twenty -.seven  months,  being  completed,  Oct.  29, 
1889.  The  first  train  to  cro.ss  it  was  made  U])  of 
ten     locomotives     coupled     together.     The     ap- 
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proaclies  from  IkiIIi  iIih  lllim.is  :uid  ICouturhv 
shores  consist  of  iron  viinUu'ts  unil  wt-ll-briU-cil 
tinilter  trestles.  The  Illinois  viaduct  ap|n-oach 
consists  of  seventeen  spans  of  150  feet  e-ich,  and 
one  span  of  lOCV  feet.  All  these  rest  on  cylin- 
der piers  tilled  with  concrete,  and  are  additionally 
supported  by  piles  driven  within  tlie  cylinders. 
The  viaduct  on  the  Kentucky  shore  is  of  similar 
general  construction.  The  total  number  of  spans 
is  twenty-two— twenty -one  being  of  loO  feet  each, 
and  one  of  10G;+'  feet.  The  total  length  of  the 
metal  work,  from  end  to  end,  is  10,050  feet, 
including  that  of  the  bridge  proper,  which  is 
4.C44  feet.  The  latter  consists  of  nine  through 
spans  and  three  deck  spans.  Tlie  through  spans 
rest  on  ten  fir.st-class  masonry  piers  on  jmeumatic 
foundations.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge, 
including  the  timber  trestles,  is  ','0,401  feet — about 
3^  miles.  Tour  fifths  of  tlie  Illinois  trestle 
work"  has  been  filled  in  with  earth,  while  that  on 
the  southern  shore  has  been  virtually  rejilaced  by 
an  embankment  since  the  completion  of  the 
bridge.  The  bridge  proper  stands  104. -fi  feet  in 
the  clear  above  low  water,  and  from  the  deepest 
foundation  to  the  top  of  the  highest  iron  work  is 
248.04  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the  work,  including 
the  filling  and  embankment  of  the  trestles,  has 
been  (1H9.'))  between  §3,3.50,000  and  §3,500,000. 

CAIRO,  TTXCEXXDS  &  CHICAGO  KAIL- 
KOAl),  a  division  of  llie  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  <S:  St.  Louis  Kailway,  e.xtendiiig  from 
Danville  to  Cairo  (201  miles),  witli  a  branch  nine 
miles  in  length  from  St.  Francisville,  111.,  to  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.  It  was  charteiod  as  the  Cairo  & 
Vincenues  Railroad  in'lSCT,  completed  in  1872, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1874,  sold 
under  foreclosure  in  January,  1880,  and  for  some 
time  operated  as  the  Cairo  Division  of  the 
"Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway.  In  1889, 
liaving  been  surrendered  by  the  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  &  Pacific  Kailway,  it  was  united  with  the 
fianvillft  &  Southwestern  Railroad,  reorganized  iis 
the  Cairo,  Vincennes  &  Chicago  Railroad,  and, 
in  1890,  lea.sed  to  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  Railway,  of  which  it  is  known 
as  the  "Cairo  Division."  (See  Cltreland,  Ciiiriti- 
nati,  Clncago  &  SI.  T.ouis  nailtraij.) 

CAIRO  k  ST.  LOUIS  RAILROAD.  (See  St. 
Louis  d  Cairo  Railroad  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  liuil- 
icay. ) 

CAIRO  k  YINCEXXES  RAILROAD.  (.See 
Cairn,  Viucc.itncs  A  Cliicugo  Railroad.) 

CALDWELL,  (Dr.)  George,  early  physician 
and  legislator  (the  name  is  spelled  both  Cadwell 
and  Caldwell  in  the  early  records),  was  iKirn  at 


Wolher.-ilifld.  Conn.,  IVb.  21,  177:!,  and  received 
ills  literary  education  at  Hartford,  and  his  pni- 
fessional  at  Rutland,  Vt.  lie  married  adaughler 
of  Hon.  Mattho^^•  L\on,  who  was  a  nati\e  of 
Ireland,  and  who  served  two  terms  in  Congress 
from  Vermont,  four  from  Kentucky  (1803-11), 
and  was  elected  the  first  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Arkansas  Territory,  but  died  before  taking 
his  seat  in  August,  ls22.  Lyon  Wivs  also  a  resi- 
dent for  a  time  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  Delegate  to  Con{,'ress  from  Missouri  Territory, 
but  defeated  by  Edward  Hempstead  (see  ITemp- 
stcad,  Edward).  Dr.  Caldwell  descended  tlie 
Ohio  River  in  1799  in  company  with  Lyon's 
family  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Mossinger 
(see  Mcssiiigcr,  Jolm),  who  afterwards  bc^came  a 
prominent  citizen  of  St.  Clair  County,  the  parly 
locating  at  Kddyville,  Ky.  In  1803,  Caldwell 
and  Stessinger  removed  to  Illinois,  landing  near 
old  Fort  Chartres,  and  remained  some  time  in 
the  American  Bottom.  The  former  finally 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Missi.ssij)pi  a  few 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  and  held  various  public  ofiiccs,  includ- 
ing those  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  County 
Judge  for  St.  Clair  County,  as  also  for  Madison 
County  after  tlie  organisation  of  the  latter.  He 
.served  as  State  Senator  from  JIadison  County 
in  the  First  and  Second  General  Assemblies 
(1818-22),  and,  having  removed  in  1820witliin  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  Morgan  County  (but  still 
earlier  enibraced  in  Greene),  in  1823  was  elected 
to  the  .Senate  for  Greene  and  Pike  Counties — 
the  latter  at  that  time  embracing  all  the  northern 
and  northwestern  part  of  tho  State,  including 
the  county  of  Cook.  During  the  following  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  he  was  a  sturdy  opi)onent 
of  the  sclienie  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  .State.  His 
home  in  Morgan  County  was  in  a  locality  known 
as  "Swinerton's  Point,"'  a  few  miles  west  of 
Jacksonville,  where  he  died,  August  1,  182C. 
(See  Slavcn/  and  Slai-e.  Laua.)  Dr.  Caldwell  (or 
Cadwell,  as  he  was  widelj'  known)  commanded 
a  high  degree  of  respect  among  early  residents  of 
Illinois.  Governor  Reynolds,  in  his  "Pioneer 
History  of  Illinois,"  .says  of  him:  "He  was 
moral  and  correct  in  his  public  and  private  life, 
.  .  .  v.-as  a  respectable  iihysician,  and  always 
maintained  an  unblemislied  cliaractcr." 

CALHOUX,  John,  pioneer  printer  and  editor. 
was  born  at  ■\Vatertown,  N.  Y.,  April  14.  t^'is; 
learned  the  printing  tnide  and  practiced  it  in  his 
native  town,  also  working  in  a  type-foundry  in 
Albany  and  as  a  compositor  in  Troy.  In  the  fall 
of  1833  he  came  to  Chicago,  bringing  with  him 
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:iii  outfit  for  the  inililicatiiui  of  a  weekly  iiiqier, 
and,  on  Nov.  iC,  began  the  issue  of  "The  Chicago 
Democrat" — the  first  paper  ever  published  in  that 
city.  Jlr.  Calhoun  retained  the  management  of 
the  paper  three  j'ears,  transferring  it  in  Xovem- 
hor,  1836,  to  John  Weutworth,  who  conducted  it 
until  its  absorption  by  "The  Tribune"  in  July, 
1861.  Jlr.  Calhoun  afterward.s  served  as  County 
Treasurer,  still  later  as  Collector,  and,  finally,  as 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  procur- 
ing right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  its  Iidis. 
Died  in  Chicago,  Feb.  HO,  18o0. 

CALHOUX,  John,  surveyor  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1806;  removed  to 
iSliriugfield.  111.,  hi  is:5(),  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Countj' 
Sui'veyor.  It  was  imder  Jlr.  Calhoun,  and  by  his 
appointment,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  served  for 
some  time  as  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Sangamon 
County.  In  18o8  Callioun  was  chosen  Represent- 
ative in  the  General  Assembly,  but  was  defeated 
in  1,840,  though  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  at  the 
following  session.  He  was  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dential Elector  in  1S44,  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  in 
1840,  and,  for  three  terms  (1849,  '50  and  '.71), 
served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Springfield.  In 
1852  ho  was  defeated  by  Richard  Yates  (after- 
wards Governor  and  United  States  Senator),  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  bul  two  years  later  was 
appointed  by  President  Pierce  Surveyor-General 
of  Kansas,  where  he  became  discreditably  con- 
spiciious  by  his  zeul  in  attempting  to  carr\'  out 
the  policy  of  the  Buchanan  administration  for 
making  Kansas  a  slave  State— especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lecompton  Cwistitutional  Con- 
vention, with  the  election  of  which  he  liad  much 
to  do,  and  over  which  he  presiued.  Died  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Oct.  25,  1850. 

CALIfOUX,  WilUam  J.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  5,  1847.  After  residing  at 
various  jioiuts  in  that  State,  his  family  removed 
to  Ohio,  where  lie  worked  on  a  farm  until  1864, 
wlien  he  enli.sted  as  a  private  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  jjarticijiated  in  a  number  of  severe 
battles  while  with  Sherman  on  tlie  march  again.st 
Atlanta,  returning  with  General  Thomas  to  Nash- 
ville, Teinr.  During  the  last  few  months  of  the 
war  he  served  in  Te.xas,  being  mustered_  out  at 
San  Antonio  in  that  .State,  though  receiving  his 
final  discharge  at  Cohuubus,  Ohio.  After  the 
war  lie  entered  the  Pol.xnd  Union  Seminary, 
whore  he  became  the  intimate  personal  friend  of 
Maj.  William  McKinley,  who  was  elected  to  tin; 


Presidency  in  18i)(i.  lla\ing  graduated  al  the 
seminary,  he  came  to  Areola,  Douglas  County, 
111.,  and  began  the  study  of  law,  later  talcing  a 
course  in  a  law  school  in  Chicago,  after  whi(Oi  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1875)  and  established 
himself  in  practice  at  Danville  as  the  partner  of 
the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Mann.  In  1882  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Thirty-tliird  General  Assembly  and,  during 
the  following  session,  jnoved  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  that  body.  In  M.iy,  1897,  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  appointed  by  I'resident  McKinley  a 
special  envoy  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Ruiz,  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had 
died  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
during  the  rebellion  then  in  progress  in  Cuba. 
In  1898  he  was  a]ipointcd  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  succeed  AVilliam 
It.  Morrison,  whose  term  had  e.xpircd. 

CALUOUX  COUNTY,  situated  between  the 
Missis.sipjii  and  Illinois  Rivers,  just  above  their 
junction.  It  has  an  are;i  of  260  square  miles. 
witli  a  population  (1900)  of  8,917;  was  organized 
in  1825  and  named  for  John  C.  Calhoun.  Origi- 
nally, the  county  was  well  timbered  and  the 
early  settlers  were  largelj'  engaged  in  lumbering, 
which  tended  to  give  the  population  more  or  less 
of  a  migratory  character.  Much  of  the  timber 
has  been  cleared  off,  and  the  principal  business 
in  later  years  has  been  agriculture,  although  coal 
is  found  and  mined  in  paying  quantities  along 
Silver  Creek.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  aborig- 
ines found  the  precious  metals  in  the  bod  of  this 
stream.  It  was  originally  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Military  Tract  set  apart  for  the 
veterans  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  physical  con- 
formation of  the  county's  surface  exhibits  some 
peculiaritie.s.  Limestone  blufTs,  rising  some- 
times to  the  height  of  200  feet,  skirt  the  banks  of 
both  river.s,  while  through  the  center  of  the 
county  runs  a  ridgo  dividing  the  two  watersheds. 
The  side  valleys  and  the  top  of  the  central  ridge 
are  alike  fertile.  The  bottom  lands  are  very 
rich,  but  are  liable  to  inundation.  The  county- 
seat  and  princitjal  town  is  Hardin,  with  a  popula- 
tion (1890)  of  311. 

CALLAH.iX,  Ethidlicrt,  lav.ycrand  legi.slator, 
was  born  near  Newark,  Oliio,  Dec.  17,  1829; 
came  to  Crawford  County,  111.,  ia  18-)9,  whore  he 
farmed,  taught  school  and  edited,  at  different 
times,  "The  Vfabash  Sentinel '  and  "The  Marshall 
Telegraph."  He  early  identified  himself  with 
the  RepubUcan  party,  anil,  in  18G4,  was  (he 
Re])ublican   candidate   for   Congress  in  his  dia- 
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tricl;  tecaine  a  member  of  llio  lirst  St;ite  )'.oaiJ 
of  Equalization  by  ap])ointmeiit.  ot  Governor 
Oglesby  in  1SG7;  servcul  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  sessions  of  1875,  '91, 
'93  and  '95,  and,  in  1893(15,  on  a  Joint  Comn^itteo 
to  revise  tlie  State  Revenue  Law.3.  He  was  also 
Presidential  Elector  in  1880,  and  again  in  1888. 
Mr.  Callahan  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  past 
30  years  of  age,  and  was  President  of  the  State 
Bar  Association  in  1889.  Ilishome  i.s  at  Kobinson. 

CALUxlIET  RIVER,  a  sliort  .stream  t)ie  main 
body  of  wliich  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches  whicdi  come  together  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city  of  Cliicago,  and  which  flows 
into  Lake  Micldgan  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
Indiana  State  line.  The  eastern  branch,  known 
as  the  Grand  Calumet,  flows  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion from  Northwestern  Indiana  and  unites  witli 
the  Little  Calumet  from  tlie  west,  3><  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  main  stream.  From  tlie  south- 
em  limit  of  Chicago  the  general  ccmso  of  the 
slreim  is  north  l>etween  Lake  Calumet  and  Wolf 
Lake,  which  it  .serves  to  drain.  At  its  mouth, 
Calumet  Harbor  has  been  constructed,  which 
admits  of  the  entrance  of  vessels  of  heavy 
drpught,  and  is  a  shipping  and  receiving 
point  of  importance  for  heavy  freiglit  for 
the  Illinois  Steel  Works,  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Works  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  that  vicinity.  Tlia  river  is  regarded  as 
a  navigable  stream,  and  has  been  dredged  by  the 
General  Government  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet 
and  200  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
with  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  to  the  forks.  The  Calumet  feeder 
for  the  Illinois  and  Jlichigan  Canal  extends  from 
the  west  branch  (or  Little  Calumet)  to  the  canal 
in  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Springs.  The  stream 
was  known  to  the  early  French  explorers  as  "the 
CaUmic,"  and  wa.s  sometimes  confoimded  by 
them  with  the  Chicago  River. 

CALUMET  RIVER  RAILROAD,  a  short  line. 
4.43  miles  in  length,  lying  wholly  within  Cook 
County.  The  Penasylvania  Railroad  Company 
is  the  lessee,  but  the  line  is  not  operated  at  ])vesent 
(1898).  Its  outstjindiug  capital  stock  is  .?fi8,~00. 
It  has  no  funded  debt,  but  has  a  floating  debt  of 
§116,357,  making  a  total  c^apitaliscatiou  of  81-5,0,87. 
This  road  extends  from  One  Hundredth  Street  in 
Chiciigoto  Hegewiseh,  and  was  cliartered  in  1SS3. 
(See  Pcnnsi/lraiiin  liailruad.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  county-seat  of  Henry 
County,  about  IGO  miles  soutlivvest  of  Chicago, 
ou  the  Rock  Island  &  Peoria  Railroad.  It  is  situ- 
ated   in    a    fertile    region     cliiefly   devoted     to 


agncultiiro  .tikI  slo<-l:raisiiig.  The  city  is  a  eou- 
siderable  grain  market  and  has  some  m.inufac- 
tories.  Some  coal  is  also  mined.  It  has  a  public 
library,  two  newspapers,  throe  banks,  good 
schools,  and  handsome  public  (I'ounty)  bnildings. 
Population  (18S0),  1,203;  (1890),  United  States 
census  report,  940;  (1900),  1,31,5. 

CAMERON,  James,  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
minister  and  pioneer,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1791,  came  to  Illinois  in  1815,  and,  in  1818,  settled 
in  Sangamon  County.  In  1829  he  is  said  to  liave 
located  where  the  town  of  New  Salem  (after- 
M-ards  associated  witli  the  early  hislory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln)  was  built,  and  of  wliich  lie  and 
James  Rut  ledge  were  llie  founders.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  Ann 
Rutledge,  with  wliose  memory  Mr.  Lincoln's 
name  has  been  tenderly  as.sociated  by  his  biog- 
rapliers.  Jfr.  Cameron  subsequently  removed 
successively  to  Fulton  County,  111.,  to  Iowa  and 
to  California,  dying  at  a  ripe  old  age,  in  tlie  latter 
State,  about  1878. 

CAMP  DOUGLAS,  a  Federal  military  camp 
established  at  Chicago  early  in  the  War  of  tbo 
Rebellion,  located  between  Tliirty-first  Street  and 
College  Place,  and  Cottage  Grove  and  Forest 
Avenues.  It  was  [[originally  designed  and  solely 
used  as  a  camp  of  instruction  for  new  recruits. 
Afterwards  it  was  utilized  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Confederate  prisoners  of  war.  (For 
plot  to  liberate  the  latter,  together  with  other 
similar  prisoners  in  IllinoLs,  see  Camp  DuikjUis 
Conspiracy.) 

CAMP  DOUGLAS  COXSPIRACY,  a  plot  fonued 
in  1804  for  the  liberation  of  the  Confederate 
prisoners  of  war  at  Chicago  (in  Camp  Douglas), 
Rock  Island,  Alton  and  Si>ringfield.  It  was  to  bo 
but  a  preliminary  step  in  the  execution  of  a 
design  long  cherished  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, viz.,  the  seizing  of  the  organized  gov- 
ernments of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Northwestern  Confederacy, 
tlirough  the  cooperation  of  the  ".Sons  of  Lib- 
erty." (See  S'coref  TreasoiKibte  Societies.)  Tliree 
peace  commissioners  (Jacob  Thompson,  C.  C. 
Clay  and  J.  P.  Holcomb),  who  had  been  sent 
from  Richmond  to  Canada,  Iicld  frequent 
conferences  with  leaders  of  the  treasoualile 
organizations  in  the  Xortli.  including  Clement  L. 
Vallandigliam,  Bowles,  of  Indiana,  and  ono 
Cliarles  AValsh,  who  was  head  of  the  movement 
in  Cliicago,  with  a  large  number  of  allies  in  tliat 
city  and  .scattered  throughout  the  States.  The 
general  management  of  the  afl'air  was  entrusted 
to  Capt.  Thomas  II.  llines,  who  had  licen  .second 
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iu  conimaud  to  the  ii-!)i'l  Ccu.  Jolm  Mor;;un  ilur- 
ing  his  raid  north  of  tho.  Ohio  River,  wliilo  Col. 
ViiicontMarmailukc,  of  Missouri,  and  G.  St.  Leger 
Grenfell  (an  Englishman)  were  selected  to 
carry  out  the  military  program.  IJine.s  followed 
out  his  instructions  with  great  zeal  and  labored 
indefatigahly.  Thomjison's  duty  was  to  dis- 
seminate incendiary  treasonable  literature,  and 
.strengthen  the  timorous  "Sons  of  hiburty"  by 
the  use  of  argument  and  money,  both  he  and  his 
agents  being  lavi.shly  supplied  with  the  latter. 
There  was  to  be  a  draft  in  July,  1804,  and  it  was 
determined  to  arm  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  for 
resistance,  the  date  of  uprising  being  fixed  for 
July  20.  This  part  of  the  scheme,  however,  was 
finally  abandoned.  Captain  Hines  located  him- 
self at  Chicago,  and  pei-sonally  attended  to  the 
distribution  of  fimds  and  the  purchase  of  arms. 
The  date  finally  fixed  for  the  attempt  to  liberate 
the  Southern  prisoners  was  August  20,  1801,  when 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  wixs  to 
assemble  at  Chicago.  On  that  date  it  was 
expected  the  city  would  lie  so  crowded  that  the 
presence  of  the  proniised  force  of  "Sons"  would 
not  excite  comment.  The  program  also  included 
an  attack  on  tl-.e  city  by  water,  for  which  pur- 
po.se  reliance  was  placed  upon  a  horde  of  Cana- 
dian refugees,  under  Capt.  John  B.  Castlemau. 
There  were  some  20,300  Southern  prisoners  in  the 
State  at  this  time,  of  whom  about  8,000  were  at 
Chicago,  0,000  at  Rock  Island,  7,500  at  Spring- 
field, and  5,000  at  Alton.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  4,000  "Sons  of  Liberty"  in  Chicago, 
who  would  be  largely  reenforced.  With  these 
and  the  Canadian  refugees  the  prisoners  at  Camp 
Douglas  were  to  be  liberated,  and  the  army  thu.s 
formed  was  to  march  upon  Rock  Island,  S])ring- 
field  and  Alton.  But  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  the  Camp  was  reenforced  by  a  regiment  of 
infantry  and  a  battery.  The  organization  of  the 
proposed  assailing  force  was  very  imperfect,  and 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  to  compo.se 
it  were  lacking  in  courage.  Not  enough  of  the 
latter  reported  for  service  to  justify  an  attack, 
and  the  jjroject  was  postponed.  In  the  me;mtime 
a  preliminary  part  of  the  Jjlut,  at  least  indirectly 
connected  with  the  Camp  Douglas  conspiracy, 
and  which  contem]jlated  tlie  release  of  the  rebel 
ofTicers  confined  on  Jnhn.sou's  Island  in  Lake 
Lrie,  had  been  "nijiped  in  the  bud"  bj'  the  arre.st 
of  Capt.  C.  H.  Cole,  a  Confederate  ofBcer  in  dis- 
guise, on  the  19th  of  Soptembcr,  just  as  ho  was 
on  the  point  of  jjutting  in  execution  a  scheme  for 
seizing  tho  United  States  steamer  Michigan  at 
S;in(lusky,  and  putting  on  board  of  it  a  Confeder- 


ate crew  .  N(ivenili(>r  H  was  the  date  next  .selected 
to  carry  out  the  Oiicago  scheme— the  day  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  second  election.  The  sjimo  pre- 
liminaries were  arranged,  except  that  no  water 
attack  was  to  be  made.  But  Chicago  was  to  be 
burned  and  flooded,  and  its  banks  i)illaged. 
Detachments  were  designated  to  apply  the  torch, 
to  open  fire  plugs,  to  le\y  arms,  and  to  attack 
banks.  But  representatives  of  tho  United  States 
Secret  Service  had  been  initiated  into  tho  "Sons 
of  Liberty,"  and  the  plans  of  Captain  Iliues  and 
his  a.ssociates  were  well  known  to  the  autliori- 
ties.  An  elTicient  body  of  detectives  was  put 
upon  their  track  by  Gen.  B.  J.  Sweet,  tho  com- 
mandant at  Camp  Douglas,  although  some  (if  the 
most  valuable  service  in  running  down  the  con- 
.spiracy  and  capturing  its  agents,  wa.s  rendered 
by  Dr.  T.  Winslow  Ayer  of  Chicago,  a  Colonel 
Langhorne  (an  ex-Con  federate  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  parties  to  the  plot),  and  Col.  J.  T. 
Shanks,  a  Confederate  prisoner  who  was  known 
as  "The  Texan."  Both  Langhorne  and  Shanks 
were  appalled  at  the  honiblo  nature  of  the  plot 
as  it  was  unfolded  to  them,  and  entered  with 
zeal  into  the  effort  to  defeat  it.  Shanks  was 
permitted  to  escape  from  Camp  Douglas,  thereby 
getting  in  cornnnmication  with  the  leaders  of  the 
jjlot  who  assisted  to  conceal  him,  wliile  he  faith- 
fully apprised  General  Sweet  of  their  plans.  On 
the  night  of  Nov.  G — or  rather  after  midnight  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th — General  Sweet  caused 
simultaneous  arrests  of  the  leaders  to  be  made  at 
their  hiding-places.  Captain  Hines  was  not 
captured,  but  tho  following  consijirators  were 
taken  into  custody :  Cajitains  Cantrill  and  Trav- 
erse; Charles  Wal.sh,  the  Brigadier-General  of 
the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  who  was  sheltering  them, 
and  in  ^vhose  barn  and  house  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  militai-y  stores;  Cols.  St. 
Leger  Grenfell,  W.  R.  Anderson  and  J.  T. 
Shanks;  R.  T.  Semmes,  Vincent  Marmaduke, 
Charles  T.  Daniel  and  Buckner  S.  Morris,  the 
Treasurer  of  tho  order.  They  were  tric'd  by 
Jfilitary  Commission  at  Cincinnati  for  conspir- 
acy. Marmaduke  and  Jlorris  were  acquitted; 
Anderson  committed  .suicide  during  the  trial; 
Walsh,  Semmes  and  Daniels  were  sentenced  to 
the  ijeiaitentiary,  and  Grenfell  was  sentenced  to 
be  hung,  although  his  sentence  was  afterward 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment  at  the  Dry  Tortu- 
gas,  where  he  mysteriouslj-  disapjiearod  some 
years  afterward,  but  wl '.ether  he  escajied  or  was 
drowned  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  never  been 
known.     Tho    British     C^ove^nn1ellt    had     mailo 
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repeated  altemiits  to  sn-ure  his  loK-ast-.  a  Urollicr 
of  his  being  ;i  Geueral  in  the  Britisli  Army. 
Daniels  managed  to  escape,  and  wa.s  never  recap- 
tured, while  Walsh  and  Semmes,  after  under- 
going brief  terms  of  imprisonment,  were 
pardoned  by  President  Jolinson.  Tlie  subsequent 
history  of  Shanks,  wlio  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  defeating  the  scheme  of  wholesale  arson, 
]>)llage  and  ;is.sassin;ition,  is  interesting.  While 
in  prison  lie  had  been  detailed  for  service  as  a 
clerk  iu  one  of  the  offices  under  the  direction  of 
(Jeneral  Sweet,  and,  while  thus  employed,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  memlier  of  a 
loyal  familj-,  whom  he  afterwards  marjied. 
After  the  exposure  of  the  contemplated  uiirising, 
the  rebel  agents  in  Canada  offered  a  reward  of 
$1,000  in  gold  for  the  taking  of  his  life,  and  he 
was  bitterly  persecuted.  The  attention  o-f  Presi- 
dent Lincobi  was  called  to  tlie  service  rendered 
by  him,  and  sometime  during  18(i5  ho  received  a 
commission  as  Captain  and  engaged  iu  lighting 
the  Indians  upon  the  Plains.  The  efViciency 
sliown  by  Colonel  Sweet  iu  ferreting  out  the  con- 
spiracy and  defeating  its  consummation  won  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and 
the  wliole  nation,  and  was  recognized  by  the 
Government  in  awarding  him  a  commission  as 
Brigadier-General.  (See  Benjamiti  J.  Sweet, 
Camp  Duuglas  and  Secret  Treasonable  Societirs.) 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander,  legislator  and  Con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Concord,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1814. 
After  obtaining  a  limited  education  iu  the  com- 
mon schools,  at  an  early  age  he  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  an  iron  manufactory.  He  soon 
rose  to  the  position  of  superintendent,  managing 
iron-works  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Jlis- 
souri,  until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
settling  at  La  Salle.  He  was  twice  (1852  and 
1853)  elected  Mayor  of  that  city,  and  represented 
his  county  in  the  Twenty-first  General  A.ssembly 
(1859).  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  18C2,  and  .served 
one  term  (1875-77)  as  Pejiresentative  in  Congres.s, 
being  elected  as  an  Independent,  hut.  in  1878,  was 
defeated  for  re-election  by  Philip  C.  Hayes, 
Republican.  Mr.  Campbell  v.as  a  zealous  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  in  1858,  contributed 
liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the  latter  in  makijig 
the  tour  of  the  .SUite  during  tiie  debate  with 
Douglas.  He  broke  with  the  Republican  party 
in  1874  on  the  greenback  is.suo,  which  won  for 
him  tlie  title  of  "Father  of  the  Greenback."  His 
death  O' curred  at  Ua  Salle,  August  9,  1898. 

CAMPBELL,  Antrim,  early  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1814;  came  to  Springricld,  111., 


in  1S,78;  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery  for 
Sangamon  (bounty  in  1.S49,  and.  in  1861,  to  a 
similar  position  liy  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  that  district      Died,  August  11,  1808. 

C.VMIMfELL,  .Tames  K.,  Congressman  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Hamilton  County,  111.,  May  4, 
18.53,  his  ancestors  being  among  the  first  settlers 
in  that  section  of  the  State;  was  eiluc^ited  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  Ind.,  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1877 ; 
in  1878  purchased  ''The  McLeanshoro  Times," 
which  he  has  since  conducted;  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1881,  and 
again  in  '80,  advanced  to  the  Senate  in  18SS,  and 
re-elected  in  "92.  During  his  t\velvo  years' 
experience  in  the  Legislature  he  participated,  as 
a  Democrat,  in  the  celebrated  Logan-Morrison 
contest  for  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1885,  and 
assisted  in  the  election  of  Gen.  John  M.  P.almcr 
to  the  Senate  in  isill.  \t  the  close  of  his  last 
term  in  the  Senate  (1896)  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Twentieth  District,  receiving  a 
plurality  of  2,.S51  over  Orlando  Burrell,  Repub- 
lican, who  had  been  elected  in  1894.  On  tlie 
second  call  for  troops  issued  by  the  President 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell organized  a  regiment  which  was  mustered  in 
as  the  Ninth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteei-s,  of 
which  he  was  commi.ssioned  Colonel  and  assigned 
to  the  corps  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Although  his  regiment  saw  no  active 
service  during  the  war,  it  was  held  iu  readiness 
for  that  purpose,  and,  on  the  occupation  of  Cuba 
in  December,  189.S,  it  became  a  part  of  the  army 
of  occupation.  As  Colonel  Campbell  remained 
with  his  regiment,  he  took  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  term  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  in 
1898. 

CAMPBELL,  Tlionipson,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Congressman,  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  in  1811 ;  removed  in  childhood  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State  and  was  educated  at  Jefferson 
College,  afterwards  n^nding  law  at  Pittsbmg. 
Soon  after  being  admitted  to  the  bur  he  removed 
to  Galena,  111.,  where  he  had  .acquired  some  min- 
ing intere.sts,  and.  in  18t3,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  Governor  Ford,  but  resigned  in 
184C,  and  became  a  Delegate  to  the  Con.stitutiorial 
Convention  of  1847;  in  1850  was  elected  :us  a 
Democrat  to  Congivss  from  the  Galena  District, 
but  defeated  for  re-election  in  1S52  by  K.  B. 
Wa.shburne.  He  was  then  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  Commissioner  to  look  after  certain  lajul 
grants  by  theMexican  Covernm'iil  in  California, 
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removing  to  that  Suite  in  Iboo,  l)ut  re-siguod  this 
position  about  1855  to  engage  in  general  praeticc. 
In  1859  lie  made  ;in  extended  visit  to  Europe 
with  his  family,  and,  on  his  return,  located  in 
Chicago,  the  followiug  year  becoming  a  candidate 
for  Presidential  Klectorat-large  on  the  Breckin- 
ridge ticket;  in  ISGl  returned  to  California,  and, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  "War,  became  a 
/.Ci'.lous  champion  of  the  Uuio:i  cause,  by  his 
speeches  exerting  a  powerful  influence  ujion  the 
destiny  of  tlie  State.  He  also  served  in  liio  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  during  the  war,  and,  in  18G4, 
was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency 
a  .second  time,  assisting  most  ably  in  the  subse- 
quent campaign  to  cany  tl»e  State  for  the  Repub- 
lican ticlvct.     Died  in  San  Francisco,  Dec.  C,  1808. 

CA.IiriJELL,  William  J.,  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian, was  born  in  Piiiladelphia  in  ISoO.  "When 
he  was  two  j-cars  old  his  father  removed  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Cook  County.  After  passing 
through  the  Chicago  puldic  schools,  Mr.  Camp- 
boll  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
two  years,  after  which  ho  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  From  that  date  he 
was  in  active  practice  and  attained  prominence 
at  tlie  Cliicago  bar.  In  1878  he  was  elected  State 
Senator,  and  was  re-elected  in  1883,  serving  in  all 
eight  years.  At  tlie  .sessions  of  1881,  'S3  and  '85 
he  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and,  on  Feb.  C,  1883,  he  became  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor upon  the  accession  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hamilton  to  the  executive  office  to 
succeed  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  who  had  been  elected 
United  States  Senator.  In  1888  he  represented 
the  First  lUiuois  District  in  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,  and  was  the  same  j-ear  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
for  Illinois  and  was  re-elected  in  1883.  Died  in 
Chicago,  March  4,  1890.  For  several  years 
immediately  preceding  his  death,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  the  chief  attorney  of  the  Armour  Packing 
Companj'  of  Chicago. 

CAMP  POINT,  a  village  in  Adams  County,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  and  the  Wabjish  Railroads,  23  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Quincy.  It  is  a  grain  center,  has 
one  flour  mill,  two  feed  mills,  one  elevator,  a 
pressed  brick  plant,  two  banks,  four  churches,  a 
high  school,  and  one  newspaper.  Population 
(1800),  1,1.50;  (1900),  1,2G0. 

CANAL  SCRIP  FUAL'I).  During  the  session 
of  the  Illinois  General  A.ssembly  of  1850,  Gen. 
Jacob  Frj-,  who,  as  Comnii.ssioner  or  Trustee,  had 
been  associated  with  the   construction  of    the 


Illinois  &  Micliiiian  Canal  from  18')7  to  1845, 
had  his  attention  called  to  a  clieck  purporting  Ui 
have  been  issued  by  the  Coinniiss.ioners  in  1839, 
whicli,  upon  investigation,  he  beCKinie  convinced 
was  counterfeit,  or  had  bcon  fraudulently  issued. 
Having  conimunicatod  his  conclusions  to  Hon. 
Jes.se  K.  Dubois,  the  State  Auditor,  in  chaige  of 
the  work  of  refunding  the  State  indebtedness,  an 
inquiry  v.a;  instituted  in  the  oflic*  of  the  Fuml 
Commissioner— a  position  attached  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernor's office,  but  in  the  charge  of  a  .secretary  — 
which  developed  the  fact  tliat  a  large  amount  of 
these  evidences  of  indebtedness  had  been  taken 
up  through  that  office  and  bonds  issued  therefor 
by  the  State  Auditor  under  tlie  laws  for  funding 
the  State  debt.  A  sub.scquent  investigation  liy  tlie 
Finance  Committee  of  the  State  Senate,  ordered 
by  vote  of  tliat  body,  resulted  in  tlie  discovery 
that,  in  Hay  and  August,  1839,  two  series  of 
canal  "scrip"  (or  cliecks)  had  been  issued  by  the 
Canal  Board,  to  meet  tcmjiorary  demands  in  the 
work  of  construction  —  the  sum  aggregating 
§209,059— of  whicli  all  but  S31C  had  been  redeemed 
within  a  few  years  at  the  Cliicago  branch  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bank.  The  bank  officers  testified 
that  this  .scrip  (or  a  large  part  of  it)  had,  after 
redemption,  been  held  by  them  in  the  tank  vaults 
witliout  cancellation  until  settlement  ^^■as  had 
with  the  Caiial  Board,  %fheu  it  was  pac:ked  in 
boxes  and  turned  over  to  the  Board.  After  hav- 
ing lain  in  the  canal  oliice  for  several  years  in 
this  condition,  and  a  new  "Trustee"  (as  the 
officer  in  charge  was  now-  called)  having  come 
into  the  canal  office  in  1853,  this  scrip,  with  other 
papers,  was  repacked  in  a  shoe-box  and  a  trunk 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Joel  A.  Matteson,  then 
Governor,  to  be  taken  by  liim  to  Springfield  and 
deposited  there.  Nolliing  further  was  known  of 
these  papers  mitil  October,  1851,  wlien§300  of  the 
scrip  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund 
Commi.s.sioner  by  a  Springfield  banker,  and  bond 
issued  thereon.  This  was  followed  in  I85l>  and 
1857  by  larger  sums,  until,  at  the  time  the  legis- 
lative investigation  was  instituted,  it  «-as  found 
that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  8323,182. GG  had  been 
i.ssued  on  account  of  principal  and  interest. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  ^300  lirst  presented,  it 
was  shown  that  all  the  .scrip  so  funded  had  been 
presented  by  Governor  Mattesou,  either  while  in 
oftice  or  subsequent  to  his  retirement,  and  the 
bonds  issued  therefor  delivered  to  him — although 
nouc!  of  tlie  persons  in  whose  names  the  issue  was 
made  were  known  or  ever  afterward  discovered. 
The  developments  made  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee    led   to  an    ofler   from    JIatteson   to 
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inden-.tiify  ilie  State,  in  wliich  ha  slated  that  lie 
liaJ  "uncousciouily  and  innocently  been  made- 
tlic  instrument  through  wlioni  a  gross  fraud  u))on 
tlic  State  had  hecn  attempted."  He  therefore 
gave  to  the  State  mortgages  and  an  indemnifying 
bond  for  the  sum  shown  to  have  been  funded  by 
liim  of  this  class  of  indebtedness,  upon  wliieh  the 
State,  on  foreclosure  a  few  years  later,  secured 
judgment  for  §235,000,  although  the  property  on 
being  sold  realized  only  §238,000.  A  further 
investigation  by  the  Legislature,  in  ISCl,  revealed 
the  fact  that  additional  issues  of  bouds  for  similar 
scrip  had  been  made  amounting  to  §105,340,  for 
which  the  State  never  received  any  compensa- 
tion. A  search  through  the  .State  House  for  the 
trunk  and  box  placed  in  the  hands  of  Governor 
^fatteson  in  1853,  while  the  official  investigation 
was  in  progress,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
trimk  in  a  condition  showing  it  had  been  opened^ 
>)ut  the  box  was  never  found.  Tlie  fraud  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  protracted  investigation 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Sangamon  County  in  May, 
1859,  and,  although  the  jury  twice  voted  to  indict 
Governor  Mattcson  for  larceny,  it  as  often  voted 
to  reconsider,  and,  on  a  third  ballot,  voted  to 
"ignore  the  bill." 

C.\XBY,  Rieliai-d  .Sprigg,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Green  County,  Ohio,  Sept.  30,  1808;  was  educated 
at  Miami  University  and  admitted  to  the  bar, 
afterwards  serving  as  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
member  of  the  Legislature  and  one  term  (1847-49) 
in  Congress.  In  18G3  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
locating  at  Olney,  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Judicial  Circuit  in  1807,  resumijig 
practice  at  the  eipiration  of  his  term  in  1873. 
Died  in  Richland  County,  July  27,  1895.  Judge 
Canby  was  a  relative  of  Gen.  Edward  Richard 
.Sjiriggs  Canby,  who  was  treacherously  killed  by 
the  Modocs  in  California  in  1873. 

C-VXXOX,  Joseph  (J.,  Congressman,  was  born 
at  Guilford,  N.  C.  May  7,  1836,  and  removed  to 
Illinois  iu  early  j-outh,  locating  at  Danville,  Ver- 
milion County.  By  profession  he  is  a  laM-yer, 
and  served  as  State's  Attoiney  of  Vermilion 
County  for  two  terms  (1801-08).  Incidentally, 
he  is  conducting  a  large  banking  business  at 
Danville.  In  1872  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  Forty-third  Congress  for  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict, and  has  been  re-elected  biennially  ever 
since,  except  in  1890,  when  lie  was  defeated  for 
the  Fifty-second  Congress  by  Samuel  T.  Busey. 
his  Democratic  opponent.  He  is  now  (1898) 
serving  his  twelfth  term  as  the  Representative 
for  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District,  and  has 
been  re-elected  for  a  thirteenth  term  in  the  Fifty- 


si.\th  Congress  (1809-1001).  Mr.  Cairic.n  has  been 
an  induential  factor  iu  State  and  National  jioli- 
tics,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  lias  been  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committco  on  .Appropriations 
(luring  the  important  sessions  of  the  I'ifty-fourth 
and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses. 

CANTO.V,  a  flourishing  city  in  Fulton  County, 
13  miles  from  the  Illinois  River,  and  28  miles 
southwest  of  Peoria.  It  is  the  commercial  me- 
tiojiolis  of  one  of  the  largest  and  riclicst  counties 
in  the  "corn  belt" ;  also  has  abundant  supplies 
of  timber  and  clay  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  coal  mines  within  the  municipal  limits, 
and  various  manufacturing  establishments. 
Among  the  principal  outputs  aro  agricultural 
implements,  flour,  brick  and  tile,  cigars,  cigar 
boxes,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  fire- 
arms, brooms,  and  marble.  The  city  is  lighted 
by  gas  and  electricity,  has  water- works,  fire  de- 
partment, a  public  library,  six  ward  .schools  and 
one  high  schoo",  and  three  newspaper.s.  Popula- 
tion (1890),  5,004;  (1900),  6,504. 

CAPPSj  Jahcz,  pioneer,  was  born  in  London, 
England,  Sept.  9,  1790;  came  to  the  United  States 
iu  1817,  and  to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  iu  1819. 
For  a  time  he  taught  school  iu  what  is  now 
called  Round  Prairie,  iu  the  present  County  of 
Sangamon,  and  later  in  Calhoun  (the  original 
name  of  a  part  of  the  city  of  Springfield),  having 
among  his  pupils  a  number  of  tliose  who  after- 
wards became  prominent  citizens  of  Central 
Illinois.  In  1836,  in  conjunction  with  two  part- 
ners, he  laid  out  the  town  of  Mount  Pulaski,  the 
original  count3--sc-at  of  Logan  Count}',  where  he 
continued  to  live  for  tha  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  where,  during  its  later  period,  he  .served  as 
Postmaster  some  fifteen  years.  He  also  served  as 
Recorder  of  Logan  County  four  years.  Died, 
April  1,  1890,  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age. 

CARRONDALE,  a  city  in  Jack.son  County, 
founded  in  1853.  57  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  91 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  Three  lines  of  railway 
center  here.  The  chief  industries  are  coal-min- 
ing, farming,  stock-raising,  fruitgrowing  and 
lumbering.  It  has  two  jire-serving  plants,  eight 
churches,  two  weekly  papers,  and  four  jmblic 
schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University.  Pop.(1890),  2,383;  (1900),  3,318. 

CARUONDALE  &  SIIAWNEETOWX  RAIE- 
UOAU,  a  short  line  17;+'  miles  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  Marion  to  Carbondale,  and  operated 
by  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
Company,  as  lessee.  It  was  incorporated  as  the 
Murphysboro  &  Shawneetown  R.vilroail  in  1807; 
its  name  changed  in  1869  to  The  Carbondale  & 
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Shawueetown,  was  ojieneil  fur  business,  Dec.  31, 
1871,  and  leased  in  18SG  for  <J80  years  to  llie  St. 
LouLs  Southern,  tlirough  which  it  passed  iuto  the 
hands  of  the  St.  Louis.  Alton  &  Terrc  Haute  Kail- 
road,  and  by  lease  from  the  latter,  in  1H9G,  became 
ai)art  of  the  Illinois  Central  System  (wliich  see). 

CAREV,  ^Villiani,  lawyer,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Turner,  ]M.iino,  Dec.  29,  1826;  studied  law  with 
General  Fessenden  and  at  Yale  Law  School,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine  in  1850,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  iu 
18r)7,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Lyman  TrumbuU,  iu 
1873.  Judge  Carey  was  a  member  of  tlie  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1SG9-7U  from  Jo 
Daviess  Comity,  and  the  choice  of  the  Republicans 
in  that  body  for  temporary  presiding  officer; 
was  elected  to  the  next  General  Assembly  (the 
Twenty-seventh),  .serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  through  its  four  ses- 
sions; from  1873  to  187C  was  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  Utah,  still  later  occupying 
various  offices  at  Deadwood,  Dakota,  and  in  Reno 
County,  Kan.  The  first  office  held  by  Judge 
Carej'  in  Illinois  (that  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  cit.y  of  Galena)  was  confen-ed 
upon  him  through  the  influence  of  John  A.  Raw- 
Uns,  afterwards  General  Grant's  chief-of-staff 
during  the  war,  and  later  Secretary  of  War — 
although  at  llie  time  Mr.  Rawlins  and  he  were 
politically  opposed.  Mr.  Carey's  present  resi- 
dence is  in  Chicago. 

CARLIN,  Thomas,  former  Governor,  w.as  born 
of  Irish  ancestry  in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  July 
18,  1789;  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1811,  and  served 
as  a  private  in  the  War  of  1813,  and  as  a  Captain 
in  the  Black  Hawk  AVar.  Wliilo  not  highly  edu- 
cated, he  was  a  maTi  of  strong  common  sense, 
high  moral  standard,  great  firmness  of  character 
and  unfailing  courage.  In  1818  he  settled  iu 
Greene  County,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Sherifi"; 
was  twice  elected  State  Scniitor,  and  was  Regis- 
ter of  the  Land  Office  at  Quincy,  when  ho  was 
elected  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
1838.  An  uncompromising  jiartisan,  he  never- 
theless comn)anded  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
his  political  opponents.  Died  at  his  home  in 
Carrollton,  Feb.  14,  18r>2. 

CARLIN, 'fl'illiani  Passraoro, soldier,  nepliew  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Carlin,  wa.s  Jjorn  at  Rich  Woods, 
Greene  County,  111.,  Nov.  24,  1829.  At  the  ago 
of  21  he  graduated  from  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  and,  in  IB.O.'i,  was 
attached  to  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry  as 
Lieutenant.     .Vfter  several  years  spent  in  Indian 


fighting,  he  wius  ordered  lo  Califorui:i,  where  he 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  as.signed  to 
recruiting  duty.  Oil  August  15,  Isfil,  he  w:is 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers.  His  record  during  (lie  war  w;is 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  one.  He  defeated  Gen. 
Jeff.  Thompson  at  Frcdericktown,  JI<j.,  Oct.  21, 
1861;  commanded  the  District  of  Southeast  Mis- 
souri for  eighteen  months;  led  a  brigade  under 
Slocum  iu  the  Arkausiis  campaign;  served  with 
marked  distir.clion  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi; 
took  a  prominent  part  iu  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  was  engaged  in  the  Tullahoma  campaign, 
at  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Jlountaiu  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  and,  on  Folj.  8,  1SG4,  was  commis- 
sioned Major  iu  the  Sixteenth  Iufantr_\ .  He  also 
took  part  in  the  Georgia  campaign,  aiding  iu  the 
capture  of  Atlanta,  and  inarching  with  Sherman 
to  the  sea.  For  gallant  service  in  the  assault  at 
Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  Sept.  1,  1SG4,  he  was  made 
Colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and,  on  March  13, 
18GD,  was  brevettcd  Brigadier-General  for  meritori- 
ous service  at  Bentoiiville,  N.  C,  and  Major- 
General  for  services  during  the  war.  Colonel 
Carlin  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  in  1893.     His  home  is  at  Carrollton. 

CARLIiNVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Macoupin 
County;  a  city  and  railroad  junction,  57  miles 
nortlieast  of  St.  Louis,  and  38  miles  .soutliwest  of 
Springfield.  Blackburn  University  (which  see) 
is  located  here.  Three  coal  mines  are  ojierated, 
and  there  are  brick  works,  tile  works,  and  one 
newspaper.  The  city  has  gas  and  electric  light 
plants  iind  water-works.  Population  (1880), 
8,117;  US'JO),  3.293;  (IIIUO),  3,502. 

CARLTLE,  the  county -seat  of  Clinton  County, 
48  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  located  on  the  Kaskas- 
kia  River  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railroad.  The  town  has  churches,  parochial  and 
public  schools,  water- works,  ligliting  plant,  and 
manufactures.  It  has  a  flourishing  .seminary  for 
young  ladies,  three  v.-eekly  papers,  and  a  public 
library  connected  willi  the  high  scIujoI.  Popula- 
tion (1890),  1,784;  (1900),  1,874. 

CAP.MI,  the  county-sc-.t  of  White  County,  on 
(he  Little  Wabash  liiver,  124  miles  ea.st  of  St. 
Louis  and  38  west  of  Evansville,  Ind.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile,  yielding  both  cereals 
and  fruit.  Flouring  mills  and  lumber  manufac- 
turing, including  the  making  of  .staves,  are  the 
chief  indu-stries,  though  the  city  has  brick  and 
tile  works,  a  plow  factory  and  foundry.  Popula- 
tion (1880),  2,512;  (1800),  2,785;  (1900),  2,939. 

CARPENTER,  Milton,  legislator  and  State 
Treasurer;  entered  ujion  public  life  in  Illinois  as 
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KepreseiiUitKo  in  tlie  Niiuh  Ocnonil  Assembly 
(1834)  from  Uiiiuiltoii  C'oiiiUy,  serv  ii)g  by  succos- 
sive  re-elections  in  the  Tenth,  Eleventh  iiiul 
Twelfth.  Wliile  a  ineniber  of  the  latter  (18-11) 
he  was  elected  bj'  the  Legishilure  to  the  office  of 
State  Treasurer,  retaining  this  j)Osition  wntil  the 
ailo])tiou  of  the  Constitution  of  IS-iS,  when  lie  was 
chosen  his  own  successor  by  popular  vote,  Imt 
(lied  a  few  days  after  the  election  in  August. 
18+8.  He  was  buried  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  "Old  Hutchinson  Cemetery"  —  a  burying 
ground  in  the  west  part  of  the  city  of  Springfield, 
long  since  abandoned — where  his  remains  still  lie 
(1897)  in  a  grave  unmarked  by  a  tombstone. 

CARPENTER,  Philo,  pioneer  and  early  drug- 
gist, was  born  of  Puritan  and  Revolutionary 
ancestry  in  the  town  of  Savoy,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 
1805 ;  engaged  as  a  druggist's  clerk  at  Troj-,  N.  Y. , 
in  1828,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1832,  where  he 
e.stal)lislied  himself  in  the  ilrug  business,  which 
was  later  extended  into  otiier  lines.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  began  investing  in  lands,  which 
have  since  become  immensely  valuable.  JJr. 
Carpenter  ^vas  associated  witli  the  late  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Porter  in  the  organization  of  the  Fir.st 
Prcsbj-terian  Church  of  Chicago,  but,  in  IS.'il, 
withdrew  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  witli  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  representatives  of  that 
denomination  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  identify- 
ing himself  with  the  Congregationalist  Church, 
in  which  he  had  V>een  reared.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  foimders  and  most  liberal  benefactors  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  to  wliicli  ho 
gave  in  contributions,  during  his  life-time,  or  in 
bequests  after  his  death,  sums  aggregating  jiot 
far  from  $100,000.  One  of  the  Seminary  build- 
ings was  named  in  his  lionor,  "Carpenter  Hall."' 
He  was  identified  with  various  other  organi/.a- 
tions,  one  of  tlie  most  imi)(irtant  being  the  Relief 
and  Aid  Society,  which  did  such  useful  work- 
after  the  fire  of  1871.  Hy  a  lif.-  of  jirobity.  lilier- 
ality  and  benevolence.  In-  wcm  tlie  respei't  of  ;i]\ 
cla-sses.  dying,  August  7.  I'^^n 

CAKPENTEU,  (Mrs.)  Sar.ili  I,. -VVarrcn.  ,.if. 
neer  teacher,  born  in  Freilnnia.  X.  V  .  S.'pi.  1, 
1813;  at  thea.ge  of  13  she  began  teaching  at  Slate 
Line,  N.  Y. ;  in  1833  remi>ved  with  her  i)arcnts 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  AVarrcm)  to  Chicago,  and 
soon  after  began  teaching  in  what  was  called  the 
"Yankee  settlement,"  now  the  town  of  Lockporl. 
Will  County.  She  came  to  Chicago  the  following 
year  (1831)  to  take  the  place  of  as.sistant  of  Gran- 
ville T.  Sproat  in  a  school  for  boys,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  teacher  paid  out  of  the  public 
fund.s  in  Chicag<,.   though  Miss   i:iiza    Cliappdl 


(afterwards  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Porter)  began  teach- 
ing the  children  atxiut  Fort  Dearlxirn  in  1833. 
Miss  Warren  married  Wk'X  K.  Carpenter,  whom 
she  .survived,  dying  at  .\urora.  Kane  County, 
Jan.  Ill,  1807. 

CAKPEXTERSVII.I.K,  a  vilk.ge  of  Kane 
Comity  and  iiianufiK-luring  center,  on  Lake  (Je 
neva  branch  of  theChicago&  Northwestern  R;ul- 
road.  6  mil.s  north  of  F,a.st  El.-in  and  aiioul.  IS 
miles  from  Chicago.   Poi).  (1890),  7.j4  :  (IHOO).  1,003. 

CAKK,  Clark  E.,  lawyer,  politician  and  diplo- 
mat, was  born  at  noston,  Krie  County.  N.  Y.. 
May  30.  1830;  at  13  years  of  age  accompanied  his 
father's  family  to  Galesburg,  111.,  where  he  spent 
.several  ye<irs  at  Knox  College.  In  1857  lie  gradu- 
ated from  the  Albany  Law  School,  but  on  return- 
ing to  Illinois,  soon  emb.-irked  in  politics,  his 
affiliations  being  uniformly  with  the  Re])ublican 
party.  His  first  oflico  was  tliat  of  Postma'.ter  at 
Galesburg,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Presi 
dent  Lincoln  in  1801  and  which  he  lield  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  was  a  tried  and  valued 
assistant  of  Governor  Yates  during  t)ie  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  serving  on  the  .stafT  of  the  latter 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  of  his  p;irty  at  Baltimore 
in  18(>-!,  which  renominated  Lincoln,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  camiiaigus  of  that  year,  as  well 
iis  those  of  1868  and  1873.  In  1809  he  purcha,scd 
"The  Galesburg  Republican,"  which  he  edited 
and  published  for  two  years.  In  1880  lie  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Governor;  in  1881  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Couvontio-i,  from  the  .State- 
at-large,  and,  in  1887,  a  candidate  for  the  caucus 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator,  which  was 
given  to  Charles  B.  Farwell.  In  1888  ho  was 
defeated  in  the  Republican  State  Convention  as 
candidate  for  Governor  bj'  Joseph  W.  Fifer.  In 
1889  President  Harrison  ai)pointcd  him  Minister 
to  Denmark,  which  post  he  filled  with  marked 
ability  and  credit  to  the  country  until  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted  by  President  Cleveland, 
when  he  returned  to  his  former  home  at  Gales- 
burg. While  in  Denmark  he  did  much  to 
promote  American  trade  with  that  country, 
especially  in  the  introduction  of  American  corn 
as  an  article  of  food,  which  lias  led  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  annual  expoiUition  of  this  com- 
modity to  Scandinavian  markets. 

CAUn,  Kugcne  A.,  .soldier,  was  born  in  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  Jfay  30,  18.30.  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  18.'j0,  entering  the  Mounteil  Rifles. 
Until  1801  he  w.as  stationed  in  the  Far  West,  and 
enga-ed  in  Indian  fighting,  earning  a  First  Lieu 
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tenancy  througli  liis  gall.uitry.  In  ISiil  )ie 
entered  uixsn  active  servico  under  (Jener.-il  l.yon, 
in  Southwest  Missouri,  taking  part  in  the  enpago- 
ments  of  Dug  Springs  and  Wilson's  Creek, 
winning  tlie  brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In 
September,  18G1,  he  was  conmiissioned  Colonel  of 
the  Third  Illinois  Cavalry.  He  served  as  acting 
Brigadier-General  in  Fremont's  hundred-day 
expedition,  for  a  time  commanding  the  Fourth 
Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest.  On  the 
second  day  at  Pea  Ridgo.  although  three  tijues 
wounded,  he  remained  on  the  field  seven  hours, 
and  materially  aided  in  securing  a  victory,  for 
his  bravery  being  made  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers.  In  the  summer  of  18G3  he  ^vas 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Regular 
Army.  During  the  Vick.sburg  campaign  he  com- 
manded a  division,  leading  the  attack  at  Magnolia 
Church,  at  Port  Gibson,  and  at  Big  Black  River, 
and  winning  a  brevet  LieutenantColonelov  in 
the  United  States  Army.  He  also  distinguished 
liimself  for  a  first  and  .second  assault  ujion  taking 
Vicksburg.  and,  in  the  autumn  of  18G3,  com 
manded  the  left  win.g  of  the  Sixteenth  Corjis  at 
Corinth.  In  December  of  tiiat  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Arkaus:i,s, 
where  he  gained  new  laurels,  being  brevetted 
Brigadier-General  for  gallantry  at  Little  Rock, 
and  Major-General  for  services  during  the  war. 
After  the  clo.se  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  stiitioned 
chiefly  in  the  West,  where  he  rendered  good  serv- 
ice in  the  Indian  campaigns.  In  ISO^  he  was 
retired  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-(^reneial,  and 
has  since  resided  in  New  York. 

CARRIEL,  Henry  F.,  JI.«.,  alienist,  was  born 
at  Charlestown,  N.  II  ,  and  educated  at  Marlow 
Academy,  N.  H.,  and  Wesleyau  Seminary,  Yt. ; 
graduated  from  .the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  City,  in  1857,  and  immedi- 
ately accepted  the  po.sition  of  Assistant  Physician 
in  the  New  Jer.sey  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
remaining  until  ISTO.  Meanwhile,  however,  he 
visited  a  large  number  of  the  leading  hospitals 
and  asylums  of  Europe.  In  1870,  Dr.  Carricl 
received  the  apj>ointment  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Ho«pilal  for  the  In.sane  at 
Jacksonville,  a  po.sition  which  he  continued  to 
fill  luitil  1603,  when  he  voluntarilj'  tendered  to 
Governor  Allgeld  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
July  1  of  th.at  year.— Mrs.  Mary  Turner  (Carriel). 
wife  of  Dr.  Carriel,  and  a  daughter  of  Prof. 
Jonathan  B.  Turner  of  Jacksonville,  was  elected 
a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on  the  Rei)uli 
lican  ticket  in  1S90,  receivingaplurality  of  MS,(i:30 
over  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  her  highest  competitor. 


(^UUfOM,  CODXTY,  origin.illy  a  jiart  of  .To 
Daviess  ("ounty,  but  set  apart  an<I  organized  in 
18:59,  named  for  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  The 
first  settlements  were  in  and  around  Savanna, 
Cherry  Grove  and  Arnold's  Grove.  The  first 
County  Commissioners  were  Jlessrs.  L.  H.  15or 
den.  Garner  Modett  and  S.  M.  Jersey,  who  lield 
their  first  court  at  Savanna,  April  13,  1839.  In 
184n  the  county  seat  wa.s  chan.L'o'd  fi-om  Savanna 
to  Mount  Carroll,  where  it  yet  remains.  Town 
ships  wore  first  organized  in  ISno,  and  the 
development  of  the  county  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed since  that  date.  The  surface  of  the  land 
is  rolling,  and  at  certain  points  decidedly  pictur- 
esque. The  land  is  generally  good  for  farming. 
It  is  well  timbered,  particularly  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Area  of  the  county,  •140  .s(piare  miles; 
poiiulalion.  18,903.  Jlount  Carroll  is  a  plea.saiit, 
prosperous,  wide-awake  town,  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  noted  for  its  excellent  public 
and  privat,-  sriiool.s. 

CARROLLTOX,  the  county-seat  of  Greene 
County,  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago *  Alton  and  the  Quincy,  CarrolUon  &  St. 
Louis  Railroads.  33  miles  north-northwest  of 
Alton,  and  31  miles  south  by  west  from  Jackson- 
ville. The  town  has  a  foundry,  carriage  and 
wagon  factory,  two  machine  shops,  two  flour 
)nills,  two  bank.s,  six  churches,  a  high  school,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Population  (1890), 
2,958;  (1900),  2,3-5S.     . 

CAR'J'KR,  Josejih  N.,  Justice  of  the  Siiprem,- 
Court,  was  horn  in  Hanlin  County,  Ky.,  March 
13,  1843;  came  to  Illinois  in  boyhood,  and,  after 
attending  school  at  Tuscolii  four  years,  engaged 
in  teaching  until  18C3,  when  he  entered  Illinois 
College,  graduating  in  18GG;  in  18GS  graduated 
fiom  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  next  year  establishing  himself  in 
jn-actice  at  Quincy,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-first  and  Thirty- 
second  Genera!  Assemblies  (1878-82),  and,  in 
June,  1894,  was  elected  to  the  seat  on  the  Supremo 
Bench,  which  he  now  occupies 

CARTKR,  Thomas  Henry,  United  States  Sena 
tor,  born  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  Oct,  30,  1854; 
in  his  fifth  year  was  brought  to  Illinois,  his 
father  locating  at  Pana,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools;  was  employed  in  farming, 
railroading  and  teaching  .several  years,  then 
studie.l  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and.  in 
1882,  removed  to  Helena.  Mont.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  practice;  was  elected,  a.s  a  Republican 
the  last  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Idaho  and  the  first  Representative  from  the  new 
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State;  was  Commissioner  of  the  Geneial  )-:iiid 
Office  (1891-93),  and,  iu  189.-),  wiis  elected  !<>  tlio 
United  Stales  Seuato  for  the  term  ending  in  1901. 
In  1S9'3  he  was  chosen  Cluunnan  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  seiviiig  until  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  of  189C. 

CARTERVILLE,  a  city  in  Williamson  County, 
10  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Marion.  Coal  min- 
ing is  the  principal  industry.  It  lias  a  bank,  five 
churches,  a  public  scIiodI,  aud  a.  weekly  news- 
paper. Population  (l.><f<0),  C!):;  (1S90),  909;  (1900), 
1,749;  (1904,  est),  2,000. 

CA.RTII.U;E,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Hancock  County,  13  miles  east  of  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
on  tlieCiiicasf),  Burlington  it  Quincyand  the  Wa- 
bash Railroads;  has  water-works,  electric  lights, 
three  banks,  four  trust  companies,  four  weekly 
and  two  .semi-weekly  pajiers,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  College.    Pop.  (1S90),  l.G.M:  (1900),  2,104. 

CARTH.VGE  COLLEtiE,  at  Carthage.  Hancock 
County,  incorporated  in  1871;  has  a  teuching 
faculty  of  twelve  members,  and  reports  loS  pupils 
— sixty-eight  men  and  ninety  women — for  1897-0.8. 
It  has  a  library  of  5,000  volumes  and  endowment 
of  $32,000.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  classical, 
scientific,  musical,  fine  arts  and  business  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  in  preparatory  studies.  In  1808 
this  institution  reported  a  property  valuation  of 
?41,000,  of  which  §35,000  was  in  real  estate. 

CARTH.iGE  &:  BURUXGTOX  RAILROAD. 
(See  Chictnjo,  Burlington  d'  Quincy  Railtono.) 

CARTTVllKaiT,  James  Henr.v.  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  born  at  ^laquoketa,  Io\\-a, 
Dec.  1,  1842  —  the  son  of  a  frontier  Motliodi.st 
clergyman;  was  educated  at  Rock  River  Semi- 
nary aud  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  18G7;  began  practice  in  1870  at 
Oregon,  Ogle  County,  v.'hich  is  still  his  home;  in 
1868  was  elected  Circuit  Jmlge  to  succeed  Judge 
Eustace,  dccc^ased,  and  in  1801  assigned  to  Appel- 
late Court  duty;  in  December,  1895,  was  elected 
Justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Justice 
John  M.  Builev,  deceased,  and  re-elected  in 
1897. 

CARTWRIGHT,  reter,  pioneer  MetliodLst 
preacher,  was  born  in  Amherst  County,  Va., 
Sept.  1,  1780,  and  at  the  age  of  live  years  accom- 
panied his  father  (a  Revolutionary  veteran)  to 
Logan-  County,  Ky.  Tho  country  was  wild  and 
unsettled,  there  were  no  scdiools,  the  nearest  mill 
was  40  miles  distant,  the  few  residents  wore 
homespun  garments  of  flax  or  cotton ;  and  coflTeo, 
tea  and  sugar  in  domestic  use  were  almost  un- 
known. Metlioiist  circuit  riders  soon  invaded 
tho  district,  and,  at  a  camp  meeting  held  at  Cine 


Ridge  in  1801,  Peter  received  his  first  religious 
impressions.  A  few  montlis  later  ho  abandoned 
Ids  reckless  life,  sold  his  race  horse  .and  abjured 
gambling.  Tie  began  preacliiiig  immediately 
after  his  c>)nversion,  and,  in  1803,  was  rcgulaily 
received  into  the  ministrj-  of  tlie  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  although  only  18  years  old.  In 
1823  )ieremo\cd  to  Illinois,  locating  in  Sangamon 
County,  then  but  spar.sely  settled.  Iu  1828,  and 
jigain  in  1832,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
wlierc  his  homespun  wit  and  undaunted  courage 
stood  him  in  good  slead.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  he  attended  annual  conferences  (usually  as 
a  delegate),  aud  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at 
cami>meetings.  Although  a  Democrat  all  his 
life,  he  was  an  uncompromising  a)itagonist  of 
slavery,  aud  rejoiced  at  the  division  of  his 
denomination  in  1844.  He  was  also  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Government  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  1840  lie  wiis  a  candidate  for  Congress 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  ]50werful  preacher, 
a  tireless  woiker,  and  for  fifty  years  scr\'ed  as  a 
Presiding  VMsx  of  his  denomination.  On  the 
lecture  platform,  his  quaiutncss  and  eccentricity, 
together  with  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  personal 
anecdotes,  iusm-ed  an  interested  audience. 
Numerous  stories  are  told  of  Iiis  physical  prowess 
in  overcoming  unruly  characters  whom  he  had 
failed  to  convince  by  moral  suasion.  Inside  tlie 
churcli  he  was  equally  fearless  and  outspoken, 
and  his  strong  common  senso  did  mucli  to  jn-o- 
moto  the  success  of  tho  denomination  in  the 
West.  He  died  at  his  home  near  Pleasant  Plains, 
Sangamon  County,  Sept.  2.>,  i&72.  His  principal 
published  works  are  "A  Controversy  with  tho 
Devil"  (18.53),  "Autobiograpliy  of  Peter  Cart- 
wright"  (18.51!),  "The  Bac!;woods  Preacher" 
(London,  1SG9),  and  several  works  on  Jlethodism. 
CAIiy,  Eugene,  lawyer  aud  insurance  manager, 
was  born  at  Boston,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 
1835;  began  teaching  at  sixteen,  meanwhile 
attending  a  select  school  or  academy  at  intervals; 
studied  law  at  Slieboygan,  Wis.,  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1855-50;  .served  as  City  Attorney  and 
later  as  County  Judge,  aud,  in  1861,  enlisted  in 
the  First  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  .serv- 
ing as  a  Captain  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  tho  last  two  years  as  Judge-Advocate  on  the 
staff  of  General  Rousseau.  After  the  war  lie 
settled  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  lie  held  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  First  District,  but  in  1871 
he  was  elected  to  tlie  City  Council,  and,  in  1883, 
was  the  Higli-License  candidate  for  Mayor  in 
opposition  to  Mayor  Harrison,  and  believed  by 
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many  to  liavc  hocn  houpslly  elocterl,  but  counti'ii 
out  by  tbe  Jiiachino  mctboils  then  in  vogue. 

CASAI),  Anthony  Wayne,  clergyman  and  pliy- 
sician,  was  born  in  AVantage  Township,  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.,  May  2,  1791;  died  at  Summerlield, 
III.,  Dec.  16,  1837.  His  father,  Rev.  Thomas 
Casad,  wa.s  a  Baptist  minister,  who,  with  liis 
wife,  Abigail  Tingley,  was  among  tlie  early 
settlers  of  Sussex  County.  Ho  A\as  dest-ended 
from  Dutch-IIuguenot  ancestry,  the  family  name 
being  originally  Cossart,  the  American  branch 
having  been  founded  by  Jacques  Co.ssart,  who 
emigrated  froni  Leyden  to  New  York  in  106;!. 
At  the  age  of  19  Anthony  removed  to  Greene 
Countj-,  Ohio,  settling  at  Fairfield,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Dayton,  where  some  of  his 
relatives  were  then  residing.  On  Feb.  6,  ISll,  lie 
married  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel 
Stites  and  llartha  ilartin  Stitcs,  her  mother's 
father  and  grandfather  liaving  boeu  patriot  sol- 
diers in  tlie  War  of  tlie  Revolution.  Anlliuuy 
AVayne  C;isad  .'served  a«  a  volunteer  from  Ohio  in 
the  War  of  1812,  being  a  member  of  Caplaiu 
Wni.  Stephenson's  Company.  In  1818  he  re- 
moved with  his  wife's  fatiier  to  Union  Grove,  St. 
Clair  Comity,  111.  A  fev.-  years  later  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Fpiscopal  Church, 
and  during  1821-23  was  stationed  at  Kaskaskia 
and  Buffalo,  removing,  in  1823,  to  Lebanon, 
where  he  taught  school.  Later  lie  studied  medi- 
cine and  attained  considerable  prominence  as  a 
practitioner,  being  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the 
Foi-ty-niuth  Illinois  Infantry  in  183.').  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  McKendree  College  and  a 
liberal  contributor  to  its  support;  w;is  also  for 
luany  years  Deputy  .Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Lebanon,  served  as  County  Surveyor  of  St. 
Clair  County,  and  acted  as  agent  for  Harper 
Brothers  in  the  sale  of  Southern  Illinois  lands. 
He  was  a  prominent  Free  Ma.son  and  an  influ- 
ential citizen.  His  youngest  daughter,  Amanda 
Keziah,  married  Rev.  Colin  D.  James  (wliich  see). 

CASEY,  a  village  of  Clark  County,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Vandalia  Line  and  the  Chicago  & 
Ohio  River  R;iilroad,  3.1  miles  southwest  of  Terre 
Haute.     Population  (1800),  SU;  (1900),  1,500. 

CASEV,  Zadoc,  pioneer  and  early  Congressman, 
was  born  in  Georgia.  March  17,  17i)G,  the  young 
e.st  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  Vv'ar  who 
removed  to  Tennessee  about  1800.  Tlie  subject 
of  this  sketch  came  to  Illinois  in  1817,  bringing 
with  him  his  widowed  mother,  and  settling  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Mount  Vernon, 
in  Jefferson  County,  wliere  he  acquired  great 
prominence  as  a  politician  and  became  the  head 


of  an  iunuential  familx  .  He  began  jjrearhihji  at 
an  early  age.,  and  continued  to  do  .so  occasionally 
through  his  political  career.  lu  1819,  he  look  a 
prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  Jellerson 
County,  .serving  on  the  lirsl  Board  of  County 
Couimi.ssiouci's;  was  an  unsucccs.sful  candidate 
for  the  Legislature  in  1820,  but  was  elected 
Representativo  in  ^1822  and  re-elected  two  years 
later;  in  1820  was  advanced  to  the  Senate,  .serv- 
ing until  18311.  when  he  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  during  his  incumbency  took  \r.ut 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  On  March  1,  1833,  he 
resigned  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  to  accept 
a  seat  as  one  of  the  three  Congressmen  from 
Illinois,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  a  few 
monlhs  previous,  being  subsecpiently  re-elected 
for  four  consecutive  terms.  In  1812  lie  was 
again  a  candidate,  but  was  defeated  by  Johu  A. 
McCIernand.  Other  public  positions  held  by  him 
inchuled  those  of  Delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1847  and  18G2,  Representative  in 
th.e  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  General  Assem- 
blies (lSf8-,")2),  serving  as  Speaker  in  the  former. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1800,  but 
died  before  the  expiration  of  his  terui,  Sept.  i. 
1.8C2.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
active  in  securing  the  right  of  way  for  the  Ohio 
&  Mississippi  Railroad,  the  original  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi divi.sion  of  the  Baltimore,  Ohio  &  South- 
western. He  commenced  life  in  jioverty,  but 
acquired  a  consideralile  estate,  and  was  the  donor 
of  the  ground  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court 
building  for  the  .Southern  Division  at  Mount 
Vernon  was  erected. — Or.  Newton  K.  (Casey), 
son  of  the  preceding,  wa.s  born  in  Jellerson 
County,  111.,  Jan.  27,  1.82G,  received  his  pri- 
mary education  in  the  local  schools  and  at  Hills- 
boro  and  Mount,  Vernon  Academies;  in  18-12 
entered  the  Ohio  Univer.sitj-  at  Athens  in  that 
St.ate,  remaining  until  181.1,  when  he  I'om- 
raenced  the  study  of  medicine,  taking  a  cour.se 
of  lectures  the  following  year  at  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute;  soon  after  began  practice, 
and,  in  lhl7,  removed  to  Benton,  111.,  returning 
the  following  year  to  Mount  Vernon.  In 
18oC-.')7  he  attended  a  second  cour.se  of  lectures  at 
the  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  the  latter 
year  removing  to  Mound  City,  wliere  he  tilled  a 
number  of  positions,  including  that  of  Mayor 
from  18."i9  to  1801,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 
In  18G0,  Dr.  Casey  served  a.s  dclegale  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  .and,  on  the  est.iblislmient  of 
the  United  States  Government  Hospital  at  Mound 
Citv.  in  1801,  acted  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer 
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surgeon,  latt-r  serving  ns  A'isist.ant  Surgeon.  In 
1866.  he  was  elected  Reincsenlativc  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  General  Asseniblj-  and  re-elected  in 
1808,  wlien  he  was  an  unsueeessfiil  Deniotnatic 
candidate  for  S;)caker  in  ojiposition  to  lion.  S.  M. 
Culloni;  also  again  served  as  Represeutative  in 
the  Twentj-eighth  General  Assembly  08T2-|). 
Since  retiring  from  public  life  Dr.  Casey  has 
given  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion.—Col.  TIroiiias  S.  (Casey),  anotlier  son,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  111.,  April  G,  1833, 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  rUcKeud- 
ree  College,  in  due  course  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  the  latter;  studied  law  for  tliree 
years,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18.54;  in  1800, 
was  elected  State's  Attorney  for  the  Twelfth 
Judicial  District;  in  September,  180'i,  was  com- 
missioned Colonel  of  the  One  lluiulred  and  Tenth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was  mustered  out 
Slay  16,  1803,  having  in  the  meantime  taken  part 
in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  and  other  important 
engagements  in  Western  Tennessee.  By  this 
time  his  rijgimont,  having  been  much  reduced 
in  numbers,  was  consolidated  with  the  Sixtieth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantr.v.  In  ISOl,  he  was 
again  elected  State's  Attorney,  serving  until 
1808;  ill  1870,  was  chosen  Representative,  and,  in 
1873,  Senator  for  the  Jlount  Vernon  Di.strict  for 
a  term  of  fcnir  years.  In  1879,  he  was  elected  Cir- 
cuit Judge  and  was  immediately  assigned  to 
Appellate  Court  duty,  soon  after  the  expiration  of 
hi.s  term,  in  1885,  removing  to  Sin'ingfield,  where 
he  died,  March  1.  1891. 

CASS  COUNT  V,  situated  a  little  we.st  of  the 
center  of  the  State,  with  an  area  of  300  square 
miles  and  a  population  (1900)  of  17,223 — named 
for  Gen.  Lewis  Cass.  French  traders  are  belie\  eJ 
to  have  made  the  locality  of  Beardstown  their 
headquarters  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Illinois  country.  The  earliest  permanent 
white  settlers  came  about  1830,  and  among  tlicm 
wore  Thomas  Beard,  Martin  L.  Lind.sley,  John 
Cetrough  and  Archibald  Job.  As  early  as  1831 
there  was  a  horse-mill  on  Indian  Creek,  and,  in 
1837.  M.  L  Liudsley  conducted  a  school  on  the 
bluffs.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  noted  Jlethodist 
mis-iionary  and  evangelist,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
jireachers.  and  among  the  pioneers  may  be  named 
Messrs.  Robertson.  Tojdo.  McDonald,  Downing, 
Davis,  Shepherd,  Penny,  Bergen  and  Hopliins. 
Beiirdstown  was  the  original  county-seat,  and 
during  both  the  Black  Hawk  and  Mormon 
troubles  was  a  depot  of  supjdies  and  rendezvous 
for  troops.  Here  also  Stephen  A.  Douglas  made 
his  first  ix-litical  .siH'.ech.     The  site  of  the  town, 


as  at  present  laid  out,  was  hi  one  time  sold  by 
Jlr.  Downing  for  twenty  live  dollars.  Tho 
county  was  set  off  from  Morgan  in  18:17.  Tlie 
principal  towns  are  Bejirdstown,  Virginia,  Chand- 
lerville,  Ashland  and  AreiiKville.  The  county- 
seat,  formerly  at  Beardstown.  was  later  removed 
to  Virginia,  where  it  now  i.s.  Beardstown  was 
incorporated  in  18:37,  with  about  700  inliabitaiits. 
Virginia  was  platted  in  18:30.  but  not  incorporated 
until  1842. 

CASTLE,  Orlaiidii  Lane,  educator,  was  born  at 
Jericho,  Vt..  July  20,  1832;  gniduated  at  Denison 
Univorsity.  Ohio,  1840;  .spent  one  year  as  tutor 
there,  and,  for  several  years,  had  charge  of  the 
public  schools  of  Z:Hiesvillo.  Ohio.  In  18r.8,  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  Oratory  and 
Belles-Let tres  in  ShurtletT  Colle);v,  at  \'ppi-r 
Alton,  III.,  remaining  until  his  di^atli,  Jan.  :!1. 
1893.  Professor  Castle  received  the  degree  of 
LL.n.  from  Denison  University  in  1877. 

C.VTIIEinVOOI),  Mary  Ifartwcll,  .author,  was 
born  (Hartwell)  in  Luray,  Ohio,  Dec.  10,  1841, 
educated  at  the  Female  College,  Granville,  Ohio, 
where  she  graduated,  in  1808,  an.l,  in  1887,  was 
mai-ried  to  James  S.  Catherwood.  with  whom  she 
resides  at  Hooposton,  111.  Mrs.  Catherwood  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  of  fiction.  wJiich 
have  been  accorded  a  high  rank.  Among  her 
earlier  productions  are  "Cratpieo'-Dooin"  (1881). 
"Rocky  Fork"  (1883),  "Old  Caravan  Day.s" 
(1884>,  "The  Secrets  at  Roseladles"  (1888),  "The 
Romance  of  DoUard"  and  "The  Bells  of  St. 
Anne"  (1889).  During  tho  past  few  years  she 
has  shown  a  predilection  for  sub.je.ct.s  connected 
witli  early  Illinois  history  ami  has  publislied 
popular  romances  under  the  title  of  "The  Storv 
of  T.inty."  "Tlie  White  Islander,"  "T)io  La.lv  «"f 
Fort  St.  .lohn."  "Old  Kask.-iskia"  and  "The  Chase 
of  Sant  Ca-tiii  and  oiher  Stories  of  the  Fi-encli 
in  theXew  World." 

CATOX,  John  Dean,  early  lawyer  and  junVt, 
was  born  in  Monroe  County,  X.  \.,  Marcli  19, 
1812.  Left  to  the  care  of  a  widowed  mother  at 
an  early  age,  his  childhood  was  spent  in  poverty 
and  manual  l;ibor.  At  15  he  was  set  to  learn  a 
trade,  but  an  iiilirmitj'  of  sight  coinjielled  him  to 
abandon  it.  After  a  brief  attendance  at  an 
academy  at  Utica,  wliere  he  .'studied  law  between 
tlie  ages  of  19  and  21,  in  18:3:5  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  and  shortly  afterward,  on  a  visit  to 
Peliiii,  was  examined  and  licensed  (•■  |iiMe|ice  by 
Jnd-e  Stejihen  T.  Logan:  In  I8:M,  he  was  elected 
JiHticc  of  the  Pe.'u^c,  .served  as  Alderman  in 
is:i7;58,  and  s;it  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1842  1:.  1801,  when   he  resigned,  liav 
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tills  period  la  inure  thiiii  oiu-t;  iic-iuiiiioii  tliu  jiosi- 
tion  of  Cliiel'Justice.  Being  eiubarrassed  by  tin; 
linancial  stringency  of  1837-38,  in  tlie  latter  year 
111"  entered  a  tmct  of  land  near  I'laiudeld,  and, 
tiikiug  his  family  with  him,  began  farming. 
Later  in  life,  while  a  resident  of  Ottawa,  lie 
became  interested  iu  the  construction  of  telegraph 
li:u-.5  h\  thf  "Wosl.  wliich  for  a  1  Inie  boro  las  name, 
and  were  ultimately  incorporated  iu  the  "West- 
ern Union,"  laying  the  foundation  of  a  large 
fortune.  On  retiring  fronithe  bencli.  he  devoted 
himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  private 
a  If  airs,  to  travel,  iind  to  literary  labors.  Among 
lii-i  ]iublished  worlds  are  "Tlie  Aiitelojie  and  Deer 
of  America,"  "A  Summer  in  Norway,"  "Miscel- 
lanies," and  "Early  Bench  and  Bar  of  Illinois." 
Died  in  Chicago,  .July  30,  ISOo. 

CAY.VRLY,  Alfred  W.,  early  lawyer  and  legi.s- 
lator.  was  born  in  Connecticut,  Sept.  IS,  1793; 
.served  as  a  .soldier  in  the  "War  of  1.S12,  and,  in 
1S32,  came  to  Illinois,  fir.st  settling  at  Edwards- 
ville,  and  soon  afterwards  at  Carrollton,  Greene 
County.  Here  he  was  elected  Representative  in 
tlie  Fifth  General  As.sembly  (ISSll),  and  again  to 
llie  Twelfth  (1840) ;  also  served  as  Senator  in  the 
Tliineenth,  Fourleent)i  and  Fifteenth  A.ssemblies 
(1.S42-48),  acting,  in  184.-),  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  revise  tlie  statutes.  In  1814,  he  was 
chosen  a  Presidential  Elector,  and,  in  1840,  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Governor,  but  was  defeated  in  conven- 
tion by  Augustus  C.  French.  Mr.  Cavarly  was 
liromineut  botli  in  his  professi-m  and  in  the 
1-egislature  while  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
js.'jo.  he  removed  to  Ottawa,  wliere  he  resided 
until  his  death.  Oct.  2-1,  18TG. 

CENTEKYILLE  (or  Central  Ci'y),  a  village  in 
tlir-  c.«.!-iniiiiiig  district  of  Grundy  County,  near 
Co.i!  Citv.     Pojuilation  (18S0),  073;  (1900).' 290. 

CEXTKAL  HOSPITAL  FOI!  THE  INSANE, 
e.-itablished  under  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
:\Iarcli  1,  1847,  and  located  at  Jacksonville.  Mor- 
gan County.  Its  fomiding  was  largely  duo  to  tlie 
)il!ilanthroiiic  efforts  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix, 
wlio  addressed  the  people  from  the  platform  and 
iilipeared  before  the  General  Assembly  in  behalf 
ol  this  class  of  unfi;rtunates.  Construction  of 
the  building  was  begun  in  1818.  By  Itiol  two 
wards  were  ready  fur  occuiiaiicy.  and  the  fiist 
1 'at lent  was  received  in  November  of  that  year. 
Tlie  nr«t  Superintendent  w;is  Di-.  J.  M.  Higgius, 
whoserved  less  than  two  years,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  who  bad  been  Assist- 
ant   Sujierintenilent.       Dr     Jones    remained   as 


Acting  Superintendent  for  se\ei;il  months,  when 
the  place  was  lillc.l  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Andrew  McFarland  of  New  Hampshire,  his 
administration  continuing  until  1870,  when  ho 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  being  .succeeded 
by  Dr.  IIenr\-  F.  Carriel  of  New  Jei-sey.  Dr. 
Carrie!  tendered  his  resignation  in  18!)3,  and, 
after  one  or  two  further  changes,  in  1897  Dr. 
F.  C.  Winslow,  who  had  been  Assistant  .'Jtiiierin- 
tendent  tmder  Dr.  Carriel.  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  iu.stitution.  The  original  i>lan  of  construc- 
tion provided  for  a  center  building,  five  and  a 
half  stories  high,  and  two  wings  with  a  rear 
e.xtonsion  in  which  were  to  be  the  chai)e.l,  kitchen 
and  employes"  quarters.  8ubse<iuently  these 
wings  were  greatly  enlarged,  permitting  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  wards,  and  as  the 
evigencies  of  the  institution  demanded,  appropri- 
ations have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional building.s.  Numerous  detached  buildings 
have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  gre.itly  increased 
—"The  Annex"  admitting  of  the  introduction  of 
many  new  and  ^■alual)le  features  in  the  cla.ssi(ica- 
tioii  and  treatment  of  patients.  The  number  of 
inmates  of  late  years  has  ranged  from  1,200  to 
1,400.  The  counties  fron.  which  patients  are 
received  in  this  institution  embrace:  Rock 
Island,  :Mercer,  Henry,  Bureau,  Putnam,  Mar- 
shall. Stark,  Knox.  Warren,  Henderson,  Hancock, 
McDonough,  Fullon,  Peoria,  Ta?:ewell,  Logan, 
Mason,  ^leiiard,  Cass,  Schuyler,  Adams.  Pike, 
Calhoun,  Brown,  Scott.  Morgan,  Sangamon, 
Christian.  Montgomery,  Macoujiin,  Greene  and 
Jersey 

CeStUALIA,  a  city  and  railway  center  of 
Marion  County,  2.jO  miles  south  of  Chicago.  It 
forms  a  trade  center  for  the  famous  "fruit  belt" 
of  Southeri-i  Illinois:  has  a  number  of  coal  mines, 
a  glass  plaut,  an  envelope  factory,  iron  foundries, 
railroad  repair  shojis.  flour  and  rolling  mills,  and 
an  ice  plant;  also  h:is  water-works  and  sewerage 
system,  a  fire  department,  two  daily  pajiers,  and 
excellent  graded  schools.  Several  parks  afford 
spleiidii!  pleasure  resorts.  Population  (1890), 
4,703;    (liMKl),   0.721;    0 '■"»:*•  '"^f)-   ^-"W. 

CEXTHALIA  k  AI.TA.M((.\T  ItAIlJfOAl). 
(See  C'litrulia  <C-  Clt.slrr  Ilniln,<ul.) 

(EM  KAMA  A.  CHI-STEIt  KAlEliOAl),  a  rail- 
way line  wholly  within  the  State,  extending 
from  Saleni,  in  M;iiioii  County,  to  tMiester,  on  the 
^Mississippi  Kiver  (91. G  miles),  v.-ith  a  lateral 
branch  from  Sjnirtato  Koxboroiigh  (.")  miles),  and 
trackage  facilities  over  the  Illinois  Central  fn^ni 
the  branch  junction  to  Centralia   (2  9   miles)— 
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total,  99.5  miles.  Theoriginnl  line  was  churlereJ 
as  the  Centralia  &  Chester  Kailroad,  in  December, 
1887,  completed  from  Sparta  to  Coultorvilie  in 
1889,  and  c/jiisolidated  the  .same  year  witli  the 
Sparta  &  Evansville  and  the  Centralia  &  Alla- 
inont  Railroads  (projected);  line  completed 
from  Centralia  to  Evan.sville  early  in  1891.  The 
branch  from  Sparta  to  Rosborough  vras  built  in 
ib'Jj,  ihe  seclioM  of  the  inaiu  line  from  Centralia 
to  Salem  (14.9  mile.s)  in  180G,  and  that  from 
Evansville  to  Chester  (17. G  miles)  in  1807-98. 
The  road  v-.-ui  placed  in  the  hands  ol'  a  receiver, 
June  7,  1897,  and  the  expenditures  for  exteubion 
and  equipment  made  under  authoritj-  granted  by 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  i.ssue  of  Receiver's 
certificates.  The  total  capitalization  is  §2,^71,- 
841,  of  which  .S978,000  is  in  stocks  and  SOiS.OOO  in 
bonds. 

CEXTR.4L  MILITARY  TRACT  RAILROAD. 
(See  Chicago,  JlniUngton  &  Quincy  Railroad.) 

CERRO  GORDO,  a  town  in  Piatt  County,  13 
miles  by  rail  east-northeast  of  Decatur.  The  crop 
of  cereals  in  the  surroundiuK  country  is  sufficient 
to  support  t^o  elevators  at  Cerro  Gordo,  which 
has  also  a  flouring  mill,  brick  and  tile  factories, 
etc.  There  are  three  churches,  graded  schools,  a 
bank  and  two  newspaper  offices.  Population 
(1890),  939;  (1900),  1,008. 

CHARDOCK  COLLEGE,  an  institution  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Methodi-st  Episcopal  Church 
at  Quincy,  111.,  incorporated  in  1878;  is  coeduca- 
tional,  has  a  faculty  of  ten  instructors,  and 
reports  127  students — 70  male  and  57  female— in 
the  classes  of  189.J-96.  Besides  the  usual  depart- 
ments in  literature,  science  and  the  classics, 
instruction  is  given  to  classes  in  theology,  music, 
the  fine  arts,  oratory  and  preparatory  studios.  It 
has  property  valued  at  §110,00(1,  and  reports  an 
endowment  fund  of  §8,000. 

CHAMBERLIX,  Thomas  Cronder,  geologist 
and  educator,  was  born  near  Mattoon,  111.,  Sept. 
2o,  184.5;  graduated  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin, 
in  18GG:  took  a  course  in  Jlichigan  University 
(1868-C9);  taught  in  various  "Wisconsin  institu- 
tions, also  discharged  tlie  duties  of  State 
Geologist,  later  filling  the  chair  of  Geology  at 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1878,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  charge  of  the  edu- 
cational exhibits  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  Intern.a- 
tional  Exj-KT'sition  of  that  year — during  his  visit 
making  a  special  study  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
In  1887,  lie  was  elected  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  .serving  until  1893,  when  he 
became  Head  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  where  he  still  remains,     lie  is 


also  editor  of  the  University  ".lournal  of  Geol- 
ogy" and  President  of  the  ehicago  A<;ademy  of 
Sciences.  Profe.s.sor  Chamberlin  is  author  of  a 
number  of  volumes  on  educational  and  scientific 
subjects,  ohiully  in  the  line  of  geology,  lie 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Hidoit  ColU^ge  and  Columbian 
University,  all  on  the  same  date  (1887). 

CHAMi'AKiN, a  flourishing  city  in  Champaign 
County,  128  miles  southwest  of  Chicago  and  8.3 
miles  northeast  of  Springfield ;  is  the  inteisecting 
point  of  three  lines  of  railway  and  coniiected 
with  the  adjacent  city  of  Urbana,  the  county- 
seat,  by  an  electric  railway.  The  University  of 
Illinois,  located  in  Urbana,  is  contiguous  to  the 
city.  Chamiiaign  has  an  excellent  system  of 
water-works,  well-paved  streets,  and  is  lighted  by 
both  gas  and  electricity.  The  surrounding  coun- 
trj-  is  agricultural,  but  the  city  has  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  machines.  Three  papers 
are  published  here,  besides  a  college  weekly  con- 
ducted by  the  students  of  the  Universily.  The 
Burnham  Hospital  and  the  Garwood  Old  Ladies' 
Home  are  located  in  Champaign.  In  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  city  there  is  a  handsome 
park,  covering  ten  acres  and  containing  a  notable 
piece  of  bronze  statuary,  and  several  .smaller  parks 
in  other  sections.  There  are  several  handsojiie 
churches,  and  excellent  schools,  both  jjublic  and 
private.     Population   (1800),   .'i.WO;    (IflOO),   9,098. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUXTY,  situated  in  the  ea.stern 
half  of  the  central  belt  of  the  State;  area,  1,008 
.square  miles;  population  (1900),  47,622.  The 
county  was  organized  in  18:i3,  and  nanu'd  for  a 
county  in  Ohio.  The  physical  confonuatinn  is 
flat,  and  the  soil  rich.  The  count}'  lies  iu  (he 
heart  of  what  was  once  called  the  "Grand 
l^rairie."  Workable  seams  of  bituminous  coal 
underlie  the  surface,  but  overlyijig  quicksands 
interfere  with  their  operation.  The  Sangamon 
and  Kaskaskia  Rivers  have  their  sources  in  this 
region,  and  several  railroads  cross  the  county. 
The  soil  is  a  black  muck  underlaid  by  a  yellow 
clay.  Urbana  (with  a  population  of  5.708  in 
1900)  is  the  county-seat.  Other  important  points 
in  the  county  are  Champaign  (9,(JU0),  Tolono 
(1,000),  and  Rantoul  (1,200).  Cliampaign  and 
Urbana  adjoin  each  other,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Illinois  Stale  University  extend  into  ea(Oi  corpo- 
ration, being  largely  situaleil  in  Champaign. 
Large  drifted  masses  of  Niagara  limestone  are 
found,  interspcr.sed  with  coal  measure  limestone 
and  sand.stoue.  Alternating  beds  of  clay,  gravel 
.and  qtiicksand  of  the  drift  formation  are  found 
iM-neath  tlu-  .subsoil  to  the  deiithnf  l.-iUtonOd  feet. 
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ch\mpak;x,  HWAW  A.  Avi:sTi:i;\  hah,- 

KOAl).     (Soo  lllinohCciitml  Ifdilroail.) 

CHANDLKU,  Charles,  jiliysician,  was  l>oni  at 
AVcst  Woodstock,  Conu.,  July  2.  1W)C;  graihmteil 
witli  the  do^-reo  of  M.D.  at  Castletoii.  Vt.,  and., 
in  1829,  lorjitcd  in  Scitiiate,  R.  I. ;  in  1832,  started 
with  the  indention  of  settling  at  Fort  Clark  (now 
Peoria),  III.,  but  wivs  stopped  at  Beardstown  hy 
the  "i;iHik  Hawk  War,"  finally  locatiuK  on  the 
Sanjj-anion  River,  in  Cass  Comity,  wliere,  in  liSIS, 
he  laid  out  the  town  of  Cliandlerville — Abraliani 
Lincoln  l>eiiig  one  of  llie  surveyors  who  platted 
the  town.  Here  he  gained  a  largo  practice, 
which  he  wiis  compelled,  in  his  later  years,  par- 
tially to  ulnindon  in  consequence  of  injuries 
received  while  prosecuting  liis  profession,  after- 
wards turning  his  attention  to  merchandising 
and  encouraging  the  development  of  tlie  locality 
in  which  he  lived  by  promoting  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  the  building  of  schoolhouses  and 
chjirches.  Liberal  and  public-spirited,  his  inllu- 
cnce  for  good  extended  over  a  large  region. 
Died,  April  7,  l^TO. 

CHANDLF.R,  Henry  R.,  newspaj.er  numagi-r. 
was  born  at  Freliglisburg.  Quebec.  July  12,  is:!!!: 
at  18  he  began  teaching,  and  later  took  charge  of 
the  business  department  of  ''Tlic  Detroit  Free 
Press'";  in  1861,  cauie  to  Chicago  witli  AViUnir  F. 
Storey  and  became  business  manager  of  '•The 
Chicago  Time.s";  in  1870,  di.<agreed  witli  .Storey 
and  retired  from  newspaper  business.  Died,  at 
Yonkers.  X.  Y..  Jan.  In.  IsSlO. 

ClLVNDI.nniLLE,  a  village  in  Ca.'^s  County, 
on  the  Chi'^ago,  Peoria  &  St.  I.,ouis  Railroad,  7 
miles  north  by  ea.st  from  Virginia,  laid  out  in 
1848  by  Dr.  Charles  Chandler,  and  platted  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  has  a  bank,  a  creamery, 
four  chu'-cbes,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  flour  and  a 
saw-mill.     Population  (1890),  910;  (1900),  040. 

CIIAPIN,  a  village  of  Morgan  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Chicago, 
Rurlingtr.n  &  Qiiincy  Railroads.  10  miles  west  of 
Jacksonville.     Population  (1890),  4.")0;  (1900).  514. 

CHAPIM-LL,  Charles  IL,  railway  manager, 
was  l>orn  in  Du  Page  County.  111.,  March  :i,  18(1. 
With  an  ardent  passion  for  the  railroad  bu.siness. 
at  the  age  of  Hi  he  obtained  a  position  as  freight 
brakeman  on  the  Chicago,  llurlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  being  steadily  promoted  through  the 
ranks  of  conductor,  train-master  and  dispatcher, 
until,  in  180.^,  at  the  age  of  24,  be  was  appointed 
General  Agent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  i^'  Quincy.  Other  railroad 
positions  which  Mr.  Chappell  has  since  held  are: 
Superintendent  of  a  ilivision  of  the  Union  Pacific 


(18(ill-70);  .V.ssi.vtaiit  or  Hivisioii  .Superinlciidei,t 
of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  A:  Quincy,  or  sonic  oi 
its  branches  (18711-74);  (ienenil  .SuperintcudenI 
of  the  Missouri.  Kansiis  &  Texius  (1874-7(1^ 
Superintend(!nt  of  the  We.stern  Division  of  the 
Wabash  (1877-79).  In  1880,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  A.«.sistant  Cieneral  Superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  I leing  advanced  in 
the  next  three  years  through  the  giadi'-s  of 
Cieneral  Sui)oriiitendenl  and  .\ssist;int  (ieneral 
Manager,  to  that  of  General  Manager  of  the 
entire  .system,  which  he  luus  continued  to  till  for 
over  twelve,  yciir.s.  Quietly  and  without  show  or 
disjilay.  Mr.  CliapiJi-U  continues  in  the  iHscharge 
of  his  duties,  a.ssisling  to  make  the  system  with 
which  he  is  idenlilieil  one  of  the  mo.st  successful 
and  perfect  in  its  operation  in  the  whole  country. 

CHARLESTON,  the  county-seat  of  Coles 
County,  an  incorporated  city  and  a  railway  junc- 
tion. 40  miles  west  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It  lies 
in  the  center  of  a  farming  region,  yet  lias  .sevoi-al 
factories,  including  woolen  and  flouring  mills, 
broom,  plow  and  carriage  factories,  a  foundry 
and  a  canning  factory.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here,  issuing  daily  editions.  Poi)ulation 
(1890).  i.V'.r,:  (1900).  5,488.  The  Eiust.ern  State 
Normal  School  was  located  here  in  189.J. 

CHARLESTON,  NEOtJA  A:  ST.  LOUIS  RAIL- 
ROAO.  (Sec  Toledo.  SI.  Louis  cl-  Kansas  Cit;/ 
Jiailruad.) 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pierre  Francois  Xa\ierde, 
a  celebrated  French  li-avcler  and  an  early 
exjiloier  of  Illinois,  born  at  St.  Quentin,  France. 
Oct.  29,  1083.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  Society, 
and  while  a  student  was  sent  to  Quelx;c 
(lOOn),  where  for  four  years  he  was  instructor  in 
the  college,  and  comidetcd  his  divinity  .studies. 
In  1709  he  returned  to  Fiince,  but  came  again  to 
Quebec  a  few  years  later.  lie  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence.  s;iiled  through  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  finally  reached  the  Misslssip)ii  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  River.  After  visiting  (."ahokia  and  the 
surrounding  county  (1720-21).  he  continued  down 
the  5!is.sissippi  to  New  Orle.'ins,  and  returned  to 
France  by  way  of  Santo  Domingo.  Besides  some 
works  on  religious  subjects,  be  wiis  the  author  of 
histories  of  Jajian.  Paraguay  and  San  Domingo. 
His  great  work,  however,  was  the  "History  of 
New  France,"  which  was  not  published  until 
twenty  years  after  his  death.  His  journal  of  his 
American  explorations  appeareil  about  the  same 
time.  His  history  ha.s  long  Ix-an  cited  by 
scholars  as  authority,  but  nfi  Eiiglish  translation 
was  made  until  1805.  when  it  was  iindertaken  bv 
Shea.     Died  in  France.  Feb.  1.  1701. 
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CIIASK,  riiilandpr,  Prot.v=tMiit  Ki-isfopul 
Wsliop.  was  lioin  in  Coriiisli,  Vt.,  Dci-  1-1,  17i:>, 
and  p-aduatcil  at  Dartnioulli  in  ITOj.  Alllniu>;li 
rtjiired  as  a  Congregutionalist,  lio  ailojitpd  tlie 
Episcxipal  fait)i.  and  was  ordained  a  itiiost  in 
1799.  for  several  years  lalioring  as  a  missionary 
in  Northern  and  Western  Now  York.  In  li*!)."), 
he  went  to  New  Orleiins,  but  rednning  Nortli  in 
IRll,  spent  siv  years  as  a  rei'tir  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  tlien  engaged  in  missionary  work  in.01iio, 
organizing  a  niinib(>r  of  parishes  and  founding  an 
acAdeiny  at  'Worthington ;  w;vs  consecrated  a 
Rishop  in  1819,  and  after  a  visit  to  Knglanil  to 
raise  funds,  laid  the  foundation  of  Kenyon 
College  and  (ianibier  Theological  Seminary, 
named  in  honor  of  two  English  noblemen  who 
had  contributed  a  large  portion  of  the  funds. 
Differences  arising  with  some  of  his  clergy  in 
reference  to  the  proper  use  of  the  f\niils,  he 
resigned  both  tlio  Pishopric  and  the  Presidency 
of  the  college  in  ISlU.  and  after  throe  years  of 
missionary  labor  in  Jfichigau,  in  WiH  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Illinois.  Making  a  second  visit  to 
England,  he  succeeded  in  raising  additional 
funds,  and,  in  1S3S,  founded  Jubilee  College  at 
Robin's  Nest,  Peoria  County,  111.,  for  which  a 
charter  was  obtained  in  ISJT.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  religious  zeal,  of  indomitable  pci-severauce 
and  the  most  successful  pioneer  of  the  Ei)iscopal 
Church  in  the  V.est.  He  was  Presiding  Bishop 
from  IS-jy  until  his  deiith,  which  occurred  Sejjt. 
20,  1853.  Several  volumes  appeared  from  his  jien, 
the  most  important  being  "A  Plea  for  the  West" 
(1830),  and  "Reminiscences:  an  Autobiography, 
Compri.sing  a  llislory  of  the  Principal  Events  in 
the  Authors  Life"  (tS18). 

CH.\THAM,  a  village  of  Sangamon  County,  on 
the  Chie^igo  &  Alton  Railroad,  9  miles  south  of 
Springfield.     Poi)ul:ition  (IJSOU),  -Is-,';  (li)uu>,  tJJO, 

CHATSAVOIJTH.  town  in  Livingston  County, 
on  111.  Cent,  and  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Rail- 
ways. 79  miles  east  of  Peoria:  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  district;  has  two  banks,  three  grain 
elevators,  five  churches,  a  graded  school,  two 
weekly  papers,  water  works,  electric  lights,  paved 
streets,  cement  sidewallcs,  biick  works,  and  other 
manufactories.     Pop.  (1890).  827;  (1900),  1,0:38. 

CHEH.^NSE,  a  town  in  Iroquois  and  Kankakee 
Counties,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  64 
miles  .south-southwest  from  Cliicago;  the  place 
has  two  banks  and  one  newspaper.  Population 
(1880),  73^:  (ix'.io).  niO:  (I90ti)  r,:,r,. 

CIIKXKY,  Cliarlos  Edward,  Bishop  of  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  b'.rn  in 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y..  Feb,    13,  18;!G;  graduatid  at 


Ihibart  in  1S.j7,  and  K'gan  study  for  tln<  niinislry 
of  the  Prolestaiit  Episcopal  Cliunh.  Soon  afl.'r 
ordination  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Chun-h, 
Chic;igo,  a?id  was  prominent  among  IIio.-m'  who. 
xinder  the  Uadorship  of  AssisUiut  Bisliop  Cum- 
mins of  Kentucky,  organized  the  Reformed  I'pis 
<-opal  Church  in  1873.  He  was  elected  Missionary 
Bishop  of  the  Northwest  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  was  con.secraled  in  Christ  Churr-ii. 
Chicago,  Deo.  11,  1873. 

CIIENEV,  Joliii  Vance,  author  and  librari.m. 
w.as  born  at  Croveland,  X.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1818, 
though  the  family  lionie  was  at  Dorset,  Vt., 
where  he  grew  up  and  received  his  primary  edu- 
cation. Ho  acipiirod  his  acadeniic  training  at 
Manche.ster,  \'l.,  and  Temjile  Hill  Academy, 
Genesee,  N.  ^'..  graduating  from  the  lattor  in 
180.').  later  bfro;iiii)g  Assist^xnt  Principal  of  the 
same  in.slitution.  Having  .studied  law,  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  successively  in  Mass;icliu setts 
and  New  York;  but  meanwhile  having  written 
considerably  for  the  old  "Scribner's  Monthly" 
(now  "Century  Jlagjizine'"),  while  \inder  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  he  gradually 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  Removing  to 
the  Pacific  Co:ist,  he  took  charge,  in  1687,  of  the 
Free  Public  Liljrary  at  San  Francisco,  remaining 
until  1894,  when  he  accepted  the  jxisitiou  of 
Librarian  of  the  Newberry  Librarj-  in  Cliicago, 
as  successor  to  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  deceased. 
Besides  two  or  three  volumes  of  verse,  Mr.  Cheney 
is  the  author  of  nnmerous  e.ss;iys  on  literary 
subjects.  His  published  v/orks  include  "Thistle- 
Drift,"  jioems  (18.S7);  "AVood-l!looin.s,"  poems 
(1888),  "Goldeu  Guess,"  essays  (1892);  "That 
Dome  in  Air,"  essays  (1800);  "Queen  Helen," 
j>oein  (189.5)  and  "Out  of  tlie  Silence,"  pooin 
(1897).  He  is  also  editor  of  "Woo.I  Notes  Wild. " 
by  Simeon  Pea.'^o  Cheney  (1893),  ami  Caxton  Club's 
oditioM  of  Derliy's  PhaMii.xiana. 

CHEXOA,  an  incorporated  city  of  McLean 
County,  at  the  inter.secting  jroint  of  the  Toledn. 
Peoria  it  Western  and  the  Chicago  <t  Alton  I.'ail 
roails,  48  miles  east  of  Peoria,  33  miles  iiortiioa-t 
of  Bloomington,  ami  102  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
Agriculture,  dairy  farming,  fruit-growing  and 
coal-mining  are  the  chief  industries  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  The  city  also  has  an  electric 
liglit  plant,  waterwork.s,  canning  works  and  tile 
works,  besides  two  banks,  seven  churches,  a 
graded  school,  two  weekly  papers.  an<l  telephone 
sy.stems  conneoting  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try.    Population  (!H90).  1.33(;;  (19IMI).  1..-.13. 

CHESBRortar, Ellis  Sylvp>ter,  civil  engineer. 
was  born  in   Balliniore,  Md.,  July  tJ,  1813;  at  tl>t 
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age  of  tliirteen  was  cliaiiiiiian  (o  an  cngim'ering 
party  (in  tlie  Baltiinoro  <fc  Oliio  Railroad,  Iroing 
later  enijiloyed  ou  other  roads.  lu  lS.'i7,  lie  was 
appointed  senior  assistant  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Louisville.  Cincinnati  &•  C  lirirles- 
ton  Railroad,  and,  in  181G,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Boston  Waterworks,  in  ISi'iO  becoming  solo  Com- 
missioner of  the  Water  Department  of  that  city, 
lu  IS.").'),  he  became  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Sewerage  Commissioners,  and  in  that  capacity 
designed  the  sewerage  .system  of  the  city— also 
plannijig  the  river  tunnels.  lie  resigned  the 
oflice  of  Commis.sioner  of  Public  Works  of 
Chicago  in  1879.  He  was  regarded  as  an  author- 
ity on  water-supply  and  sewerage,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  the  ofiicials  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Toronto,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities.  Died, 
August  I'J,  1S8G. 

ClIESXl'T,  Jolm  A.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, Jan.  10,  181G,  his  father  being  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  but  of  Irish  descent.  John  A. 
was  educated  principally  in  his  native  State,  but 
came  to  Illinois  in  ISoO,  read  law  with  P.  H. 
Winchester  at  Carlinvilie,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1837,  and  practiced  at  Carlinvilie  until 
IS.').'),  when  he  removed  to  .Springlield  and  engaged 
in  real  estiite  and  banking  business.  Mr.  Ches- 
nut  was  associated  with  many  local  business 
enterprises,  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Jacksonville,  also  a  Trustee  of  the 
Illinois  Female  College  (Methodist)  at  the  !;ame 
place,  and  was  Supervisor  of  the  United  .Sl.ites 
Ceu.susfor  the  Sixth  District  of  Illinois  in  18s(i. 
Died,  Jan   14,  1898. 

CllESTrr.,  the  county-.seat  of  Randolj)!! 
Couuty,  situated  on  the  Jli.ssissippi  River,  76 
miles  south  of  St..  LouLs.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  and  of  the  Slate 
Asylum  for  Insiine  Convicts  It  stands  in  the 
heart  of  a  region  abounding  in  bituminous  coal, 
and  is  a  prominent  shipping  point  for  this  com- 
modity; also  hfus  quarries  of  building  stone.  It 
has  a  grain  elevator,  flouring  mills,  rolling  mills 
and  foundries.  Population  (ISSO),  2,580;  (1890), 
2,708.  (liMMi).  U*,.^:!J. 

CHETLAIN,  AiiL'iistus  l.ouis,  soldier,  was  born 
in  St.  Ix)uis,  :Mo..  Dec.  20,  1824,  of  French  Hugue- 
not stock — his  jiarents  having  emigrated  from 
Switzerland  in  1823,  at  fir.st  becoming  nienil)ers 
of  the  Selkirk  colony  on  Red  River,  in  ^Manitoba. 
Having  received  a  common  school  education,  ho 
became  a  mer(;liant  at  Galena,  and  was  (he  first 
to  volnnterr  there  in  response  to  the  call  for 
troops  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  in 


1801,  being  chosen  to  the  captaincy  of  a  comjiany 
in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers, 
which  General  Grant  had  declined;  particii)ated 
in  the  campaign  on  the  Tennessee  River  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Doncl.son  and  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  meanwhile  being  coimni.ssioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  also  distinguished  him.seU  at 
Corinth,  where  he  remained  iu  command  until 
May,  l.'ins.  and  organized  the  fii-.sf  color!  d  regi- 
ment raised  in  the  West.  In  December,  180;!,  he 
was  promoted  Brigadier-CJeneral  and  jilaceJ  in 
charge  of  the  organization  of  colored  trooi)s  in 
Tennessee,  serving  later  in  Kentucky  and  being 
brevetted  Major-Goneral  in  January,  1804.  From 
January  to  October,  180."),  )io  commanded  the 
post  at  Memphis,  and  later  the  District  of  Talla- 
dega, Ala.,  until  January,  1800,  when  he  was 
nnistered  out  of  the  service.  General  Chetlain 
was  A.ssessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  District 
of  Utah  (1807-09),  then  appointed  United  States 
Consiil  at  Bru.ssels,  serving  until  1872,  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  establishing  himself 
as  a  banker  and  broker  in  Chicago. 

CHICA(;0,  the  county-seat  of  Cook  County, 
chief  city  of  Illinois  and  (1890)  second  city  in 
population  in  the  United  States. 

SiTU.VTlON.— The  city  is  situated  at  the  south- 
west bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  18  miles  north  of 
the  extreme  southern  jioint  of  the  lake,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River;  715  miles  west  of 
New  York,  590  miles  north  of  west  from  Wash- 
ington, and  200  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis. 
From  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  di.stant  2, 117  miles. 
Latitude  41°  .53'  north;  longitude  87"  '-io'  west  of 
(Jreenwich.     Area  (1808),  180  scpiare  miles. 

TopOGKAPny.— Chicago  .stands  on  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Mississijjpi  and  St.  Lawrence 
basins.  It  is  502  feet  above  sea-level,  aud  its 
highest  point  is  .some  18  fcjet  above  Lake  .Michi- 
gan. The  Chicago  River  is  virtually  a  bayou, 
dividing  into  north  and  south  branches  about  a 
lialf-mile  west  of  the  lake.  The  surrounding 
country  is  a  low,  flat  )»rairie,  but  engineering 
science  and  skill  have  done  much  for  it  in  the 
way  of  drainage.  The  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 
terminates  at  a  ))oint  on  the  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago  River,  within  the  city  linnts.  and 
unites  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  those 
of  the  Illinois  River. 

CoMMF.RCi:.— The  Chicago  Riv.a-,  with  its 
branches,  alTords  a  water  fronUige  of  nearly  Oil 
miles,  the  greater  jiart  of  which  is  utilized  fur 
the  .shipment  and  unloading  of  grain,  lumber, 
stone,  coal,  nierchandise.  etc.  Am  ther  navigabl.' 
stream  (the  Calumet  River)  also  (ies  within  the 
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Klour  (bbh.) 
Wheat  (bu.) 


corjiorate  liiiiit'^.  Dred;,'!!^;  has  matle  tbo  C'hi- 
i-a;,'o  Kivor,  with  its  bnunlio.s  navit^vble  for 
\  I'.s'^els  of  di'oji  draft,.  The  harbor  has  also  liceii 
widened  and  deopoued.  Well  constructed  break- 
waters protect  the  vessels  lyinp  inside,  and  the 
port  is  as  sjil'e  as  any  on  the  great  lakes.  The 
city  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
arriving  tliere  c.Nceeils  tliat  of  any  other  port  in 
the  United  Sta(e-s.  During  1H9T,  9,1."")G  vessels 
arrived,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,2(I0,-Mi. 
while  9,0ilt  cleared,  representing  a  tonnage  of 
7,1S,^,324.  It  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the 
world,  its  elevators  (in  1S97)  having  a  capacity 
of  33,550,000  bushels. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  F.oard  of  Trade, 
the  total  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain  for 
the  year  ISOs— counting  flour  as  its  grain  equiva- 
lent in  bushels— amounted  to  y2;?,097.4."):i  bushels 
of  the  former,  to  2S9.900.028  bushels  of  the  latter. 
The  receipts  and  shiimients  of  various  proilucts 
for  the  year  (1!S98)  were  as  follows: 

Receipts.  Shii)ments 

0,310.105  o.o:!-.'.-':m 

3.5.741.. ").")•)  3^.(101.90(1 

i27,.!-.'(;,374        i3().:;o7,(;'!i 

Oats          "    .     .     .  .  110.293.047  S,-..il.-);,(l;!0 

Rye           "    .     .     .  .  4.93,5,3(W  4-.4.53.3Si 

Barlev     "    .     .     .  .  lS.110,.->94  (i.7.V).217 

Cured  Meats  (lbs.)  .  22!'.0ir..21(;  923.(;27,722 

Dressed  Beef-  ••   .  .  11i\2nO,C..")2  1.0|-.ii.K"",<t,Mis 

Ijive-stock — Hogs  .  9.3i;ii.'.ic,s  i,33l,7i;s 

CatlK'  .  2,!s(i.i;:;-,>  b(;4.4ii,s 

Slieoji  .  3,. -.02, 378  54.-), 00 1 

Chicago  is  also  an  important  lumber  market, 
tilt'  receipts  in  l.SO'i.  inclutling  sliiiigles,  being 
1.502, .537  M.  feet.  As  a  center  for  beef  and  pork- 
jiacking,  the  city  is  witliout  a  rival  in  the  amount 
of  its  products,  tliere  having  been  92,459  cattle 
and  700,514  hogs  ).ackeJ  in  1894-95.  In  bank 
clearings  and  general  mercantile  business  it 
ranks  second  only  to  Xew  York,  while  it  is  also 
one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
country.  The  census  of  1H90  shows  9,!I59  manu- 
facturing esUiblishments,  with  a  capital  of  .?29.\- 
477.038;  employing  2i>3,108  IihiuIs,  and  turning 
out  jiroducts  valued  at  .^032,184.140.  Of  the  out- 
put by  far  the  largest  was  that  of  the  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing  establishments,  anujunting 
to  820.3. .825.092;  men's  clothing  came  next  (S32.- 
-.17.220) ;  iron  and  steel,  §31,419,854;  foundry  ami 
m.inhinc  shop  products,  829,928.010;  planed 
lumber.  $17,004,494.  Chicago  is  also  the  most 
important  live-stock  market  in  the  United  States. 
'J'li'i  Union  Stock  Yards  (in  the  .southwest  part  of 
I  lie  city)  are  connected  with  all  railroad  lines 
entering  the  city,  and  cover  many  hundreds  of 


acres,  hi  1891,  tlipiv  were  received  H,  r8S.0|9 
animals  (of  all  dcscrijilions).  valued  at  •'?l  18.057,- 
G20.  Chicago  is  also  u  primary  marki't  for  liide-i 
and  IcJithor,  the  jiroduction  and  .s;iles  being  iioth 
of  large  proportions,  and  the  trade  in  juanufac- 
tured  leather  (notably  in  boots  and  shoi-..,) 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  market  in  the  country. 
Ship-building  is  a  le;iding  industry,  us  are  also 
brick-making,  distilling  and  brewing. 

Tkansi'outatio.s,  r.ic.— Hosides  being  the  chief 
port  on  the  great  lakes.  Chicago  ranks  second  to 
no  other  American  city  as  a  railway  center.  The 
old  '■tialena<k  Chicago  Union."  its  first  railroad, 
was  operated  in  1849.  and  witliin  three  years  a 
substantial  advance  had  beeti  scored  in  the  way 
of  steam  trans|)ortation.  Since  then  the  inulti- 
idication  of  railroad  lines  focusing  in  or  passing 
through  Chic.igo  has  been  rapid  and  steady.  In 
1895  not  less  than  thirty-eight  distinct  lines  enter 
the  city,  although  these  are  operated  by  only 
twenty-two  companies.  .Some  2,0(i((  miles  of 
railroad  track  are  laid  within  the  city  limits. 
The  number  of  trains  daily  arriving  and  depart- 
ing (suburban  and  freight  included)  is  about 
2.0UU.  Intramural  transportation  is  alTorded  by 
electric,  steam,  cable  and  horse-car  lines.  Four 
twMiiels  uiicler  the  Chicago  River  and  its  bra;iclies. 
and  numerous  bridges  connect  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  city. 

History.— Point  du  Sable  (a  native  of  San 
Domingo)  was  admittedly  the  first  resident  of 
Chicago  other  than  the  aborigines.  The  French 
missionaries  and  explorer.s — Martpiette,  Joliet, 
La  .Salle.  Hennepin  and  others— came  a  century 
earlier,  their  exjilorations  beginning  in  1073. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  at  the  close  of 
the  French  and  Indian  AVar,  the  territory  passed 
under  British  contiol,  though  French  traders 
remained  in  this  vicinity  after  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  One  of  these  named  Le  Mai  followed 
Point  du  Sable  about  1790.  and  was  himself  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Kinzie.  the  Indian  trader,  who 
came  in  1803.  Fort  Dearborn  was  built  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  in  1801  on  kind 
acquired  from  the  Indians  by  the  treaty  of 
Cireenville,  concluded  by  Cien.  Anthony  Wayne 
in  1795,  but  was  evacuated  in  1812,  when  most  of 
the  garrison  and  the  few  inhabitants  were  massa- 
cred by  the  sjivages.  (See  Fori  Iharborn.)  The 
fort  was  rebuilt  in  1810,  and  another  settlement 
established  around  it.  The  lir.st  Covernment 
survey  was  made.  182!l-3().  Early  resi.lents  were 
the  Kinzies.  the  Wolcotls,  the  neaubiens  and  the 
Millers.  Tlie  Black  Hawk  War  (1832)  rather 
aided  in  developing  the  resources  and   incrciLsing 
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tlio  iK>pulation  of  tlio  infant  soUloiiiont  Ity  diaw- 
ing  to  it  settlers  from  the  interior  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protc<Hiou.  Town  orfranizutioii  was 
ofTectcil  on  Autrust  10.  183'.?,  tlie  total  iiuriilicr  of 
votes  polled  being  'ZS.  The  town  grew  rapiJly 
for  a  time,  but  reeeiveil  a  set-back  in  tlie  linuncial 
crisis  of  laST.     During  May  of  that'ye;ir,   liow- 


fvcr.  .1  cliarU  r  was  otitaiii™]  and  Cliicago  liecaiiic 
a  city.  Tlio  total  numbor  of  votus  wist  at  that 
time  was  703.  Tlio  census  of  the  city  for  the  I  si 
of  July  of  that  yc^ar  showed  a  ]>o|)ulation  of  1.180. 
The  following  table  shows  the  names  and  tenu 
of  oftU'o  of  the  chief  city  uflicurs  from  I8U7  to 
1889: 


Ykab. 

M«vou. 

City  Cleiik. 

C>TV   ATTORNKV. 

City  Thkasi  k 

... 

lliranil'enni'.in 

Ueo.  l)»v:.H..'. :... 

1S40 

Ull 

Tbomas  lluyne 

J-Curiw 

nciij.  W.  Hnyuioiid 

Henry  Brown 

K.  C.  Sherman. 

lUiirv  W.  Clarke  

)Uliry  W.  Cliirke 

Clwirles  II.  LnrrnlKi- 

1851)  1,1;.. ■..■«  L-',irli-s 

Henry  11.  CI nrk 

WHilcrS.  Oiirncc 

Hchry  W.y.Maniernmn 

■     im 

Clinrle.s  M.  Orny 

Arno  Vo« 

IKS3 

Levi  n.  Boone 

llii.rj-  W. /.iniincrmnn 

J.  A.  Tl,om|Won 

Win.  1      He  Wnif. 

1$96 

J.l.    Jlurjh 

O.  .J.  li...-e. 

1858 

John  C.  llHliiM 

o'co.  K.  CroeKer 

isnl 

JuIlKii  .S.  Rums.T 

A.J.  W.irV.lo 

Ira  W.  linei...  

I)..v„l  A.  Ouge, 

i-ua 

ISilfi 

JohnU.  nice  

Alhcrt  ]I.  Eodmnn 

Il!i..kl  ».  Driiroll 

A.  O.TIiroop. 

ISKS 

Juhn  B.  Rice 

Albert  11.  Jiodman 

Hnsbrouek  ll.wii 

\^l 

iv'l"  mS.'.*'.::.:::.;:::::::::: 

1.S73 

Joseph  Medlll 

Charles  T.  HoltliklSH 

Isriiel  N.  Stiles 

Davlil  A  OiiKC. 

Daniel  OH  lira. 

i6;c 

Monroe  H<y»lh,.9.  U.  D.  Colvin 

Tlioniiia  Hoy  Me 

n.  S.  Tulllill.. 

Clinton  nrlcKI. 

1877-7ft 

Mniiroc  UpHlli 

Casimr  liutz 

II.  H.  TutliUI 

Clous.  I!   I.arrnboc. 

11)79  8U  ICarter  II.  llnrriM.n 

W.  C.  .Seli.p. 

IS3I-*'.!  CurtorH.  Hiirrlson 

Rnrtolph  HrniKl. 

I(i85J>-;    r    -i^r  H     I,     ..      .1. 

C.  Uermnn  I'InulJ 

ISSO-'.'L.    1         ,   ■  .      .             •     

UCo.  !■".  HUBB 

Jaiiieii  K.  IJ.  Van  Cleave 

JiLCobJ.  Kern.O.A.TriKleaO) 

I'cter  Kiolhassu. 

lS93  1rl    t  ,   ■    ■      )l      1:      .    ■  >n.    Ciw).     » 

1    .sw.r,..  n-  J..I...  i\  UiipkiiiH.di 

Clms.  D.UanllipId 

Oco.  A.  Truclo 

Michael  .1.  UransIIelt! 

Mlies  J .  Deviiic 

1699--   CorlcT  U.Uurriso.i.Jr 

.VrtaniOrtneiren. 

I.  K. 


MaiiiLTrc  reHigiiert 
Kle^-iiouofUfirreti 
llruwii  apiiointi'd  t 


old  reBicnC'I.  find  Geo.  iJavls  npi 
»8ii:iiC'd.  Hullc-i  Rppoltited  litnsuci 
VII  flppoiiued  hUfi 


lor.  April.  IS40. 
tssor.  July.  1843. 
n-u  ilte^ul.  ftiid  .Shermnu  elcncd  nl  new 
Hcaiicy  cnuHc*d  by  re»iKiiAtion  ot  Kucki-r 
Ilitrvey  i-.-3ieiied  ami  Hunt  Rppoiiiicd  to  till  vacancy. 
CullliiK  }iHVi)i<  fftilvd  to  quuUry.  Ulcc.  who  wan  ulrcady  in  oOlct'.  bcid  over. 
Lvi;islHUire cha>t:;(-d  d:tlc<rf  elcciion  from  April  to  Novenibf-r,  ilic  jieraoiis 


held  April.  1»44. 


I  otlice  Kt  begii 


to 

(9>  City  orKHiiized  under  i;eii<Tnl  Iiioorp 
elcclion  omittPd  tin;  oilio'  of  May 
tlien  In  oflir^eref aeed  lu  chuvilsh  i 
Colvin.  tlif^  Incumbent,  reru-o'd  u 
for  IU«;  odice,  xvhi'rh  rcsuUtrd  In 
election  w.ih  <>r<liT"d  by  llit-  City  Coui 


Act  in  lft75.ftnd  nncliy  clo^tion  hold  until  Ap 
popular  vuto  WAS  taken  which  gave  a  majority  i 
'.but  its  siiucuasor.  at  Uh  tint  meeting,  ilid  s't. 

on  by  ibo  SuprenmOiuri  dRnyini;  ihu  i-turniM  o(* 
July  iLMfiTil.fit  wiilcb  M'inroe  llOiHii  w:nrl.M'tci 
,  A.  Trudu  WH9  ai>i>oiiituil  to  M 


Attorney  Kcru,  h^vinp  resignoJ  Novuinber  '11, 16'/^, 
Mnyor  Harri«inn.  b -v-rttr  b'?en  aisasslnated.  Orioh«;r  2k.  ift"!?.  ih"  City  t?ouncll    at   tl^  next 


I  rcmaliidfr  oC  the 
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The  Flitr  or  ]S71.— The  city  ste;iilil\  k'ivw  mi 
beauty,  iio)niliUioii  and  coiiiiiiercial  imiHutaiicu 
until  1871.  On  Oct.  Oof  that  y&ir  iHcmioil  the 
"grciit  fire"  the  story  of  whii'li  has  juLsseil  into 
history.  Recui'enxtion  was  siK'wly.  and  tlic  2,100 
acres  burned  over  were  rapidlj'  beiny;  rebuilt, 
when,  in  1871,  occurred  a  second  conllagration, 
although  liy  no  means  so  disastrous  as  that  of 
1671.  The  city's  recujierative  power  was  ag-ain 
demonstrated,  and  its  subseipient  devcl'ipriK-nt 
has  been  phenomenal.  The  .siibjoiiu-d  st:iteMieut 
shows  it«  growth  in  i>()piilation: 


1837 
IWO 
1S.MI 
bSliO 
1S70 
IRSO 
IKOO 
1900 


4,179 

4.170 

•JS,2(i9 

112,103 

.".l^i  977 

)!i!i.8r.O 


Notwithstanding  a  large  foreign  population  and  • 
a  constant  arnjy  of  iineniployeil  men,  Chicago 
lias  witnessed  only  throe  disturbances  of  the 
peace  by  mobs — the  raihoail  riots  of  IS77,  the 
Anarchist  disturbance  of  IS^'G,  and  a  strilce  of 
railroad  employes  in  1S94. 

Muxicu'Ai-  Administr.^tion-.  —  Chi<'aso  long 
.since  outgrrw  its  special  cliaiter.  and  is  now 
incoriiorated  under  the  broader  provisions  of  the 
law  applicable  to  "cities  of  tlie  first  class,  "  under 
which  the  city  is  virtually  autonomous.  The 
personnel,  drill  and  equipment  of  the  polic-o  and 
fire  dejtartmeuts  are  second  to  none,  if  noi  supe- 
rior to  any,  to  be  found  in  other  American  cities. 
The  Chicago  River,  with  its  l>rancbes,  divides  tlie 
city  into  three  principal  divisions,  known  respec- 
tively as  North,  South  and  West.  Each  division 
has  its  statutory  geographical  boundaries,  and 
each  rctaiifs  its  own  distinct  township  oiganiza- 
tion.  This  system  is  anomalous;  it  has,  how- 
ever, both  assailants  and  defenders. 

Public  Imphovkme.nt.s.— Chicago  lias  a  tine 
system  of  parl;s  and  boulevards,  well  developed, 
well  improved  and  well  managed.  One  of  the 
I)arl;s  (Jackson  in  the  South  Division)  was  the 
site  of  the  World's  Cohnnbian  Kxposition.  The 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  Lake  Micliigan  by 
means  of  cribs  and  tunnel.s.  Jn  this  direction 
new  and  better  facilities  are  teing  constantly 
introduced,  and  the  existing  water  .system  will 
comjiare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can city. 

AuClliTECTUUK.— The  public  ami  oflicc  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  bu.sine.ss  blocks,  :ire  in  some 
instances  classical,  but  generally  scvenly  jilain. 


(iranite  and  otber  vari''ti&s  of  stone  are  nsi-d  in 
the  City  Hall,  County  Court  House,  the  Itoar.l  of 
Trade  structure,  and  in  a  few  commercial  build- 
ings, a^i  well  as  in  many  private  residences.  In 
the  bu-iiuss  part  of  the  city.  howeMT,  si.-td, 
iron,  brick  and  lire  clay  are  the  materials  njust 
largely  employed  in  construction,  the  i.\terior 
walls  being  of  brick,  The  most  .ipproved 
methods  of  lire-l)ro(if  building  are  followed,  and 
the  "Cliicago  construct i<in"  has  been  recognized 
and  adopted  (with  modilications)  all  over  tlu- 
United  .States.  Oflice  buildings  range  from  ten 
to  sixteen,  and  even,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  M.i.sonic 
Temple,  twenty  stories  in  height.  Most  of  them 
arc  suinptno\is  as  to  the  interior,  and  many  of  the 
largest  will  each  accommodate  8,000  to  .-),000 
occupants,  inchiding  tenants  and  their  fnij>l(iyes. 
In  the  residence  .sections  wiile  diversity  may  be 
.seen;  thccliaste  and  the  ornate  styles  being  about 
equally  jiopular.  Among  the  handsome  public, 
or  semi-public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Public  Library,  the  Newberry  Library,  the  Art 
Institute,  the  Armour  Institute,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  .Vuditorium.  the  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  the  M;usonic  Temple,  and  several  of  the 
railrc)ad  ilei)ots. 

Ki)UC.\Tio.\  .\ND  LlHU.viui;?.  -  Chi<Mgo  has  a 
public  .school  system  unsurpassed  for  excellence 
in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  According  to 
the  ]'C])ort  of  the  Board  of  Kducation  for  1)S!)S,  the 
city  had  a  total  of  221  ])rimary  and  grammar 
schools,  besides  fourteen  high  schools,  employing 
n,2(>8  teachers  and  giving  in.struction  to  over 
2:10,000  pupils  in  the  course  of  the  ye.ir.  The 
total  e.\penditiu-cs  during  the  year  amounted  to 
§0,785,001,  of  which  nearly  SJ,r)00,000  was  on 
account  of  teacher.s"  .s:ilarie.s.  The  city  has 
nearly  .S7.r)00,000  invested  in  school  buildings. 
Besides  inijuls  attending  2niblic  schools  tliere  are 
about  100.000  in  attendance  on  jirivale  and 
parochial  schools,  not  reckoning  students  at 
higher  inslit\itions  of  learning,  such  as  medical. 
law,  theological,  dental  and  pharmaceutical 
schools,  and  the  great  University  of  ('liic;igo. 
Near  the  city  are  also  the  Northwestern  and  the 
I-alcc  Forest  Universities,  the  former  at  Kvansttin 
and  the  latter  at  Lake  Forest.  Besides  an  exten- 
sive Free  Public  Library  for  circulating  anil  refer- 
ence purposes,  maintained  by  public  ta.xatioii. 
and  embracing  (in  15?'.i.'i)  a  total  of  over  2:!.-..ono 
volumes  and  nearly  ."I'MJOO  pamiihlels.  there 
are  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Soc-iity 
and  the  Newberry  and  Crer.ar  Libraries — tbc  l:i-.| 
two  the  outgrowth  of  po^lhumous  d(.ii.itions  by 
public-spirited   and    lib.Mar  citizen-.-  ;, 11   oj.en   to 
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the  ini'Lilio  for  purpi>sosof  reference  umlrr  certain 
conditions.  Tliis  li.st  does  not  include  tlie  exten- 
sive library  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  (hose 
connected  with  tlie  Armour  Institute  and  the 
public  schools,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
of  tlie^w  various  institutions 

CHICAGO  UOAIM)  OF  THADE,  one  of  tlie 
leading  commercial  exchanges  of  the  world  It 
was  originally  organi/,eil  in  the  spring  of  18^13  as 
ii  voluntary  a-ssocialion.  with  a  membership  of 
eighty-two.  Its  primary  object  was  the  promo- 
tion of  the  cit)'"s  commercial  interests  by  unity 
of  action.  On  Keb.  8,  1840.  the  Le-islature 
enacted  a  general  law  authorizing  tlie  establi.sh- 
mentof  Boards  of  Trade,  and  under  its  provisions 
an  incorixiration  was  effected — a  second  organi- 
zation being  effected  in  April,  18o0.  For  several 
years  the  association  languished,  and  at  times  its 
existence  seemed  precarious.  It  was.  however, 
largely  instrumental  in  .securing  the  inlmduction 
of  the  sj'stem  of  measuring  gi'ain  by  weight, 
which  initial  step  opened  the  way  for  subsefpient 
grejxt  improvements  in  the  methods  of  handling, 
storing,  inspecting  and  grading  cereals  and  .seeds. 
Bj'  the  clo.se  of  I8oG,  the  association  had  overcome 
the  difficulties  incident  to  its  earlier  years,  and 
the  feasibility  of  erecting  a  permanent  Excliange 
building  boganto.be  agitated,  but  the  project  lay 
dormant  for  several  years.  In  18.")6  was  adfipted 
the  first  system  of  classification  and  grading  of 
wheat,  which,  though  crude,  formed  the  fonmla- 
tion  of  the  elaborate  modern  system,  which  has 
proved  of  such  benefit  to  the  grain-growing 
States  of  the  West,  and  has  done  .so  much  to  give 
Chicago  its  connnanding  influence  in  the  grain 
markets  of  the  world.  In  1858,  the  privilege  of 
trading  on  the  floor  of  the  Excliange  was  limited 
to  members.  The  same  year  the  Board  began 
to  receive  and  send  out  daily  telegraphic  market 
reports  at  a  cost,  for  the  first  year,  of  .?.")00.()00, 
whic-h  was  defrayed  bj*  private  subscriptions. 
New  York  was  the  only  city  with  which  such 
communication  was  then  maintained.  In  Febru- 
ary. 1859,  a  special  charter  was  obtained,  confer- 
ring more  extensive  powers  upon  the  organization, 
and  corresjwndingly  increasing  its  efficiency.  An 
important  era  in  the  Board's  history  was  the 
Civil  War  of  1801-05.  During  this  .struggle  its 
attitude  wasone  of  undeviating  loyalty  and  gener- 
ous jKitriolisin.  Hundreds  of  thous;inds  of  dollars 
were  contributed,  by  indiviilu.al  members  and 
from  tlie  treasury  of  the  organization,  for  the  work 
of  recruiting  and  ecpiijiping  regiments,  in  caring 
for  the  wounded  on  Southern  battlefields,  and 
Providing   for  the   families  of  enlisted   men.     In 


1801,  the  Board  wage.l  to  a  Kucces.srul  issue  a  war 
upon  the  irredeemable  currency  with  which  the 
entire  West  was  then  Hooded,  and  secured  such 
action  by  the  banks  and  by  the  railroad  and 
expiv.ss  companies  as  conipelled  its  re|>lac<Miient 
by  United  States  legal-tender  notes  and  national 
bank  notes.  In  1805.  handstime.  large  (and.  as 
then  sujiposed.  permanent)  quarters  were  occu- 
pied in  a  new  building  erected  by  the  Chicago 
Chamber  of  Commerce  under  an  agreement  witli 
t  he  Board  of  Trade.  This  structure  was  destroyed 
in  the  (ire  of  Octolier.  1871,  but  at  once  rebuilt, 
and  made  ready  for  re-occuiiancy  in  ju-e.-isely 
one  year  after  the  destruction  of  its  predei-es.sor. 
Spacious  and  amide  as  these  quarters  were  then 
considered,  the  growing  membership  and  increa.s- 
ing  business  demonstrated  their  inadequacy 
before  the  do.sc  of  1877.  Steps  looking  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  were  taken  in  1881, 
and,  on  May  1,  1885,  the  new  edifice— then  the 
largest  and  most  ornate  of  its  class  in  the  world 
— was  opened  for  occupancy.  The  membership 
of  the  Bo.ard  for  the  year  1898  aggregated  con- 
siderably in  exce.s.s  of  1,800.  The  influence  of  the 
association  is  felt  in  everv  (juartcr  of  the  ruin- 
ni.-rcial  world. 

CiirCAGO,  I51'RLIX(;T0N  a,-  .\0I!T11KKN- 
K.VII.KOAB.  (.See  Chicarjo.  Jiiirliinjloi,  * 
Qiiiiiri/  Hailro'id.) 

CHICAGO,  IU1!I.IX(;T0X  k  ({IINCV  HAII^ 
ROAH  (known  as  the  "Burlington  Uoute")  is 
the  ])arent  organization  of  an  extensive  .system 
which  operates  railroads  in  eleven  Western  and 
Northwestern  States,  furnishing  connections 
from  Chicago  with  Omaha.  Denver,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  St.  Louis  and  Kanstis  City,  Chey- 
enne (Wyo.).  Billings  (Mont).  Deadwood  (So. 
Dak,),  and  intermediate  points,  and  having  con- 
nections by  afliliated  roads  with  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  main  line  extends  from  Chicago  to  Denver 
(Colo.),  1,025. -11  miles.  The  mileage  of  the 
various  branches  and  leased  proprietary  lines 
(1898)  aggregates  4,G'.37.0G  niile.s.  The  Company 
uses  207.23  miles  in  conjunction  with  other 
roads,  besides  subsidiary  standard-g-auge  lines 
controlled  through  the  ownership  of  securities 
amounting  to  1,140  miles  more.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  controls 
179  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road.  The  whole 
number  of  miles  of  standard-gauge  road  operated 
by  the  Burlington  system,  and  known  as  (he 
Burlington  Itoute,  on  June  30,  1.899,  is  estiinaled 
at  7,419,  of  which  1.. 509  is  in  Illinois,  all  but  47 
miles  being  owned  by  the  Company.  The  system 
in  Illinois  connects  many  iiii)if)rt.int  comrM.rcial 
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points,  including  Chic,Ai,'o,  Aurora.  G;ilfsburf;, 
Quincy,  Peoria.  Streator,  Sterling,  Meiuldta.  Ful- 
ton, Lewistown,  Ru.slu-ille,  Gonevii,  Kcitlisburg. 
Rock  Island,  Beardstown,  Alton,  etc.  The  entire 
capitali?:ation  of  the  line  (including  slock,  bond.s 
and  floating  debt)  amounted,  in  1^'JS,  to  iiyi.884,- 
600,  which  was  eiiuivalent  to  about  §3:3,000  per 
mile.  The  total  earnings  of  the  road  in  Illinois, 
duri::;;  fbf>  fl;v:il  year  ending  Juh._-  ,%,  ISOS, 
amounted  to  !?8,724,997,  and  the  total  disburse- 
ments of  the  Company  within  tlie  Slate,  during 
the.  s<vme  period,  to  .i;T.4G!>,-4.jli.  Ta.xes  paid  in 
1898,  8377,908.— (HiSTOKY).  Tlie  lirst  section  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  was 
constructed  luiiler  a  charter  granted,  in  1849,  to 
the  Aurora  Braiicli  Railroad  Company,  the  name 
being  changed  in  1853  to  the  Cliicago  &  Aurora 
Railroad  Company.  The  line  was  completed  in 
18.53,  from  the  junction  with  the  old  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union  Railroad,  30  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago, to  Aurora,  later  being  extended  to  ^lendota. 
In  18.J.J  tlie  name  of  Die  Company  was  changed 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Chic'ago.  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy.  Tlie  section  between  Jlendota  and 
Galesburg  (80  miles)  was  built  under  a  cliarter 
gianted  in  IS.")!  to  the  Central  Military  Tract 
Railroad  Com])any,  and  completed  in  18r)4.  July 
9,  1850,  the  two  companies  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  former.  Previous  to  this 
consolidation  the  Company  had  extended  aid  to 
the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  Railroad  (from  Peoria  to 
tlie  Mississippi  River,  nearly  opposite  Burlington, 
Iowa),  and  to  the  Norlliern  Cioss  Railroad  from 
Quincy  to  Galesburg,  both  of  which  were  com- 
pleted in  1855  and  operate<l  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy.  In  1857  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Cross  was  changed  to  the  Quincy  & 
Chicago  Railroad.  In  1800  the  latter  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  and,  in  1803.  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  was 
actpiired  in  the  same  way — the  former  constitut- 
ing the  Quincy  branch  of  the  main  line  and  the 
latter  giving  it  its  Burlington  connection.  Up 
to  1803,  tlie  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  used 
the  track  of  the  Galena  &  Chil^ago  Union  Rail- 
road to  enter  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  that  year 
began  the  construction  of  its  line  from  Aurora  to 
Chicago,  which  was  completed  in  1864.  In  1872 
it  aciiuired  control,  b}'  ]>erpetual  lease,  of  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Road  in  Iowa, 
and,  in  1880,  e.xtendud  this  line  into  Nebraska, 
now  reaching  Billings.  ]\Ioiit.,  with  a  lateral 
branch  to  Deadwood.  So.  Dak.  Other  branches 
in  Illinois,  built  or  acquired  by  this  corporation, 
include  the  Peoiia  &  IlnTiniliai;  Carthage  &  Bur- 


linglon;  Quincy  &  V/arsaw;  Ottawa,  Chicago  & 
Fox  River  Valley;  Quincy.  Alton  .t  St.  Louis, 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  &  Chicago.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern— known  as  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  —  is  an  important  part  of  the  system, 
furnishing  a  connection  between  St.  Louis  on 
the  south  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  on  the 
north,  uf  which  more,  than  half  ol  ibcdislaiice  ol 
583  miles  between  terminal  points,  is  in  Illinois. 
The  latter  divi.sion  was  originally  cliarteied,  Oct. 
21,  1885,  and  constructed  from  Oregon.  111.,  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  (319  miles),  and  from  Fulton  to 
Savanna,  111.  (10.73  miles),  and  opened,  Nov.  1, 
1880.  It  was  formally  incoriiorated  into  tlie 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  line  in  18;)1).  In 
June  of  the  same  j-ear  the  Cliicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  also  acquired  by  purchase  the  Keokuk  & 
Western  Railroad  from  Keokuk  to  Van  AVert, 
Iowa.  (143  miles),  and  the  Des  Moines  &  Kansas 
City  Rail^vay,  from  Dos  Moines,  loua.  to  Caincs- 
ville,  >h,.  (113  miles). 

cifK  A(;o,  i>Axviu,r.  i:  vi\('i:\.M;s  rail- 

ItOAll.  (See  Vhicatjo  A-  K>is1,r„  ll/iimis  l:„il- 
road.) 

CIIH'AtJO  DRAlNAtiE  CA.NA1-,  a  channel  or 
\s-aterway,  in  course  of  construction  (1893-99) 
from  the  Cliicago  River,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  to  Joliet  Lake,  in  the  Des  Plaines 
River,  about  12  miles  above  the  Junction  of  the 
Des  Plaine-s  with  the  Illinois.  The  ))riniary  object 
of  the  channel  is  the  removal  of  the  sewage  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  projicr  drainage  of 
the  region  comprised  within  what  is  called  the 
"Sanitary  Di.strict  of  Chicago."  The  feasibility 
of  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  by 
way  of  the  Des  Plaines  River  with  tho.se  of  the 
Illinois,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earlie.st 
French  exjilorers  of  tliis  region,  and  was  com- 
mented upon,  from  time  to  time,  by  them  and 
their  succe.ssors.  As  earl.v  as  1808  the  subject  of 
a  canal  uniting  Lake  Michigan  witli  the  Illinois 
was  discussed  in  a  report  on  roads  and  canals  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  project  was  touched  upon  in  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Krie  Canal  and  other  enterjiri.ses.  intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  181 1.  Tlie  measure  continued 
to  receive  attention  in  the  ine.ss.  in  AVcstern 
Territorial  Legislatures  and  in  otiicial  reports, 
one  of  the  latter  being  a  report  by  .lohn  ('.  Cal- 
lioun,  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  1819,  in  wliich  il  is 
spoken  of  as  "valuable  for  military  ))urposes  " 
In  1823  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  the 
right  of  way  to  the  State  through  the  public 
lands  for  such  an  enterprise,  whicli  was  followed, 
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fivej'eai-s  later,  by  a  Rrant,  of  luii'ls  for  (ho  pur- 
pose of  its  constructiou.  The  wui  k  was  begun  in 
1830,  and  so  far  completed  in  18-1J<  as  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  boats  from  the  Chicago  basin  to  La 
Salle.  (Sec  Illinois  £■  Michiijon  Caual.)  Under 
an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  ISO"),  the  work 
of  deepening  tlie  canal  was  imdertalcen  by  tho 
city  of  Chicago  with  a  view  to  furnishing  means 
to  relieve  the  city  of  its  sewage,  the  work  being 
completed  some  time  before  the  fire  of  1871.  This 
scheme  having  failed  to  acconijilish  the  object 
designed,  other  measures  began  to  be  considfi'ed. 
Various  remedies  were  proposed,  but  in  all  the 
authorities  were  confronted  with  the  difficulty 
of  providing  a  fund,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  1870,  to  meet  tlie  necessary  cost 
of  construction.  In  the  closing  months  of  tlie 
year  1885,  Hon.  II.  B.  Kurd,  who  had  been  ;i 
member  of  a  Bo.ard  of  "Drainage  Coniniis>ion- 
ers,"  organized  in  18."j."),  was  induced  to  give 
attention  to  the  subject.  Having  .s;itis(ied  liim- 
.self  and  otlieis  that  the  difliculties  were  not 
in.surmountable  with  iiioper  action  by  the  Le.ni.s- 
lature,  the  City  Council,  on  Jan.  27,  ISsd,  jia'-sed 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  Mayor  to  apiioinl  a 
Commission,  to  cnnsistof  "one  expert  engineer  of 
reputation  and  experience  in  engineering  and 
sanitary  matters,"  and  two  consulting  engineers, 
to  constitute  a  "drainage  and  water-supply  com- 
mission" for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
reporting  upon  the  matter  of  water-snp])ly  and 
disposition  of  the  sewage  of  the  city.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  Rudolph  Ilering,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  appointed  expert  engineer  by  l\Iayor 
Harrison,  with  Benezette  "Williams  and  S.  G. 
Artingstall,  of  Chicago,  as  consulting  engineers. 
At  the  succeeding  .session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly (1887),  two  bills— one  known  as  the  "Hurd 
bill"  and  the  other  as  the  ""Winston  bill,"  but 
both  drawn  by  3Ir.  Hurd,  the  first  contemplating 
doing  the  work  by  general  taxation  and  the  i.ssue 
of  bonds,  and  the  other  by  special  assessment — 
were  introduced  in  that  body.  As  it  was  found 
that  neither  of  these  bills  could  be  passed  at  that 
session,  a  new  and  shorter  one,  which  became 
known  as  the  "Rocbe-"\Vin.ston  bill,"  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  near  the  close  of  the  session. 
A  resolution  was  ako  adojited  creating  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  two  Senators,  two  Repi-e- 
seutatives  and  JIayor  Roche  of  Chicago,  to  further 
investigate  the  subject.  The  later  act,  just 
referred  to,  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  cut- 
off from  the  Des  Plaines  River,  which  would 
divert  the  (lood-waters  of  that  stream  and  the 
North  Branch  into  Lake  Jlichigan  north  of  tlie 


I'ity.  Niithing  was  done  under  this  act.  however 
.\t  the  next  session  (18s'.))lhe  i-omniission  made  a 
favorable  report,  and  a  new  law  was  enacted 
embracing  the  main  fejitures  of  the  Ilurd  bill, 
though  changing  tho  title  of  the  organization  (o 
be  formed  from  the  "Metropolitan  Town,"  a.s 
proposed  by  Jlr.  Hurd,  to  tho  "Sanitary  Dis- 
trict." The  act,  as  passed,  jnovided  fiu-  (ho 
election  of  a  Board  of  nine  Trustees,  their  powei-s 
being  confined  to  "providing  for  the  drainage  of 
the  district,"  both  as  to  snrjdus  water  and  sew- 
age. Much  ojiposition  to  the  mea.sure  had  been 
develoi)ed  during  the  pendency  of  the  legislation 
on  the  subject,  especially  in  the  Illinois  valley, 
on  sanitaiy  grounds,  as  well  as  fear  of  midsum- 
mer flooding  of  the  bottom  lands  which  are 
cultivated  In  some  extent :  but  this  was  overcome 
by  the  argunieni  that  the  channel  would,  wlien 
the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  Rivers  were  improved 
between  Juliet  and  La  Salle,  furnish  a  new  and 
enlarged  waterway  for  tlio  passage  of  vessels 
between  the  lake  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  enterprise  was  indorsed  by  conventions  held 
at  Peoria.  Memphis  and  elsewhere,  during  the 
eighteen  months  preceding  the  jiassage  of  the 
act.  The  pronii.se  ultimately  to  fiunish  a  fiow  of 
not  less  than  GOO.OOO  cubic  feet  per  minute  also 
excited  alarm  in  cities  situated  upon  the  lakes, 
lest  the  taking  of  so  large  a  volume  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  should  alTeet  the  lake-level 
injuriously  to  navigation ;  but  these  apprehen- 
sions were  ([uicted  by  the  assurance  of  expert 
engineers  that  the  greatest  reduction  of  the  kikc- 
level  below  the  present  minimum  woulil  not 
exceed  three  inches,  and  more  likely  would  not 
produce  a    perceptible  elTect. 

At  the  general  election,  held  Nov.  o,  1880, 
the  "Sanitary  District  of  Chicago"  was  organ- 
ized by  an  almost  unanimous  popular  vote 
— the  returns  showing  70,t)."')8  votes  for  the 
measure  to  2-13  against.  The  District,  as  thus 
formed,  embraces  all  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
north  of  Eighty-seveuth.  Street,  with  forty- 
three  Kcpiare  miles  outside  of  the  city  limits 
but  within  the  area  to  be  benefited  by  the 
improvement.  Though  the  channel  is  located 
partly  in  ^Vil!  C^ounty.  the  district  is  wliolly  in 
Cook  and  bears  the  entire  expense  of  construc- 
tion. The  fir.st  election  of  Trustees  was  held  at  a 
special  election,  Dec.  12.  18SEJ,  the  Tru.stees  then 
elected  to  hold  their  offices  for  five  years  and 
until  the  following  November.  The  second 
election  occurred,  Nov.  S,  ]S9d,  when  the  Board, 
as  now  constituted  (1899).  was  chosen,  viz.  : 
William  BoMenwcck,  Joseph  C.  Braden,  Zina  R. 
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Cii'l.T,  Deinani  A.  I>lJKirt.  AWxaii.l.i  .).  J.iiavs. 
TlioTiiiis  KlII.v.  James  1'.  Mall.-tU',  'I'lioiMas  A 
Siiiytli  and  lYauk  Wi-fiter.  The  Tnistees  liavr 
jxiwer  to  sell  boiKls  in  onler  to  prociiic  fiiiuls  to 
prosecute  the  work  ami  to  levy  taxes  u|ii>ii  prop- 
erty within  thetlistrict.  under  certain  limilalions 
as  to  IcM^^th  of  time  the  taxes  run  and  the  rale 
per  cent  imiwsed.  L'ndcr  an  anieiuluient  of  the 
Drainap;e  Act  adojiteilby  the  Legislature  in  18!)7, 
the  rate  of  iissessinent  upon  properly  witliiii  the 
Drainage  District  is  limited  to  one  and  one-half 
]>er  cent,  up  lo  and  including  the  year  ISIISI,  liul 
after  that  date  bei^jmes  mie-half  of  one  [icr  cenl. 
The  hed  of  the  channel,  as  now  in  jiroce.ss  <)f 
construction,  commences  at  Kobey  Street  and  llui 
South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  5.8  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan,  and  extends  in  a  south- 
westerly direuliou  to  the  vicinity  of  Summit. 
where  it  intersects  the  Des  T'lainas  River.  Trom 
this  jioint  it  follows  the  bed  of  that  .stream  to 
Ixickporl.  in  AVill  County,  where,  in  co)iseiiaence 
of  the  sudden  depression  in  the  ground,  the  bed  of 
the  channel  conies  to  the  surface,  and  where  the 
great  controlling  works  are  .situated.  This  has  made 
uece.ssjiry  the  excavation  of  about  thirteen  miles 
of  new  channel  for  the  river — which  runs  parallel 
with,  and  on  the  west  side  of,  the  drainage  canal 
^besides  the  constructii>n  of  about  nineteen 
miles  of  leve*  to  separate  the  wat(-rs  of  the 
canal  from  the  river  The  following  .statement 
of  the  quality  of  the  material  excavated  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  work,  is  taken  fromapaper  by 
Hon.  IT.  B.  Ilurd.  uiuler  the  title.  "The  Chicago 
Drainage  Channel  and  Waterway,"  published  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  --Industrial  Chicago"  (ISOG); 
"Thmugli  that  portion  of  the  channel  between 
Chicago  and  Summit,  which  is  being  constructed 
to  produce  a  flow  of  300,(100  ctdjic  feet  per  min\ite, 
wliich  is  su])posed  to  be  sudicient  to  dilute  sew- 
age for  about  the  present  iii,pulation  (of  Chicago), 
the  w-idth  of  the  channel  is  110  feet  on  the  bot- 
tom, with  ,side  slo]x;s  of  two  to  one.  This  ))ortion 
of  the  channel  is  ultimately  to  be  enlarged  to  the 
capacity  of  COO.OOO  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The 
bottom  of  the  channel,  at  Kobey  Street,  is  2J.148 
feet  below  Chicago  datum.  The  widtli  of  the 
channel  from  Summit  down  to  the  neighborhuoil 
of  Willow  Sjiriugs  is  202  feel  on  the  bottom,  with 
the  same  side  slope.  The  cut  througli  tlie  rock, 
vliich  extends  from  the  neighborhood  of  Willow 
Springs  to  the  point  where  the  channel  runs  out 
of  ground  near  Ixtckport,  is  100  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  The  entire  <lepth  of  the  channel  is 
substantially  the  s;vme  as  at  Roliey  Street,  with 
the  addition  of  one  foot  in  -lO.OOO  feet.     The  rock 


purtitiii  of  the  chiiniK'l  i.s  •■oiistrtu'led  to  th<- full 
capacity  of  000. dOO  cubic  feet  per  miiuUe  lion, 
the  point  where  the  channel  runs  out  of  ground 
to  Jolict  Uiko,  t.'iere  is  a  rapid  fall;  ovc  this 
slope  works  are  lo  ve  constructed  to  let.  the  water 
doun  in  such  a  manner  ;is  nut  lo  damage  Joliet.  " 

Ciround  was  broken  on  the  nii-k-cut  near 
Lemoiil.  on  Sept.  3,  1W)2,  and  work  has  lieen  in 
nrogress  almost  constantiv  ivor  since.  The  jnog 
less  of  the  work  was  greatly  obstructed  during 
the  year  ISOS.  by  difliculties  encountered  insecur- 
ing  the  right  of  way  for  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  canal  through  the  c:ity  of  Joliel. 
but  these  were  compromised  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  it  w:is  anticipateil  that  the  work  would 
be  pro.secuted  to  coni]>letion  during  the  year 
1.S09.  From  Feb.  1,  ISOO.  to  Dec.  ;il,  IH'JS,  the 
net  receipts  of  the  Board  for  the  pro.secution  of 
the  work  .-iggregated  S2h.'2.-)7.T07,  while  the  net 
expenditures  had  amounted  to.^2s.221  H(i4..57.  Of 
the  latter.  sjo,099,281.G7  was  charged  toi'onstruc- 
tion  account,  $3,iri(),90-3.12  to  '-laud  account 
(including  right  of  way),  and  SI, 2-2-2,002.82  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  engineering  department 
When  (inished,  the  cost  will  reach  not  le.ss  than 
.?:!-i.0nO.OO0.  These  figures  indicate  the  stupen- 
dous character  of  the  work,  which  bids  fair  to 
stand  without  a  rival  of  its  kind  in  modern 
engineering  and  in  tlie  results  it  is  exiieetud  to 
achieve. 

CllU.UJO  <JK1:AT  WESIEltN  i:.\IIAVAV. 
The  total  mileage  of  this  lino.  June  30,  1898,  wjus 
1,008  miles,  of  which  l.")2.r)2  miles  are  operated 
and  owned  in  Illinois.  The  line  in  this  State 
extends  west  from  Chicago  to  Fast  Dubuque,  the 
extreme  terminal  jioints  being  Chicago  an^l 
Jlinneapolis  in  the  Northwest,  and  Kansits  City 
in  tlie  Southwest.  I*  has  several  branches  in  I  Hi 
nois.  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  trackage  arrange- 
ments with  several  line„s.  the  most  important 
being  with  the  .St.  Paul  &  N'orthern  Pacific  (10  W 
miles),  comi)leting  the  connection  between  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis;  with  the  Illinois  Central 
from  Fast  Dubuque  to  Portage  (12.03  miles),  and 
with  the  Chicago  &  Northern  Pacific  from  Forest 
Home  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  Cliicago. 
The  company's  own  track  is  single,  of  standard 
gauge,  laiil  with  sixty  and  seventy  five-pound 
steel  rails  Grades  and  curvature  are  light,  antl 
the  eiiuipment  well  maintained  The  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  (1.898)  was  .8.)2,019.0.-)1 ;  total 
capitalization,  including  .slock,  bonds  and  miscel- 
hineousindebledne.s.s,  ^r,~ MA.'-iio.  (IIistoky).  The 
road  w;is  chartered,  Jan.  .'5.  1893,  umler  the  laws 
of  Illinois,    for  the  puri...se  of  renrg.ATiization  of 
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the  Cliira-o.  St.  V:w]  \-  Kmiisjis  City  l{;iilwav 
Comjiaiiv  on  a  stix-k  bavis.  Duiiiig  ]x'x>,  ilu' 
De  Kail)  &  Great  Wesl.Tii  IJailioad  (.->.81  iiiiU-s) 
wns  built  from  De  Kalb  to  Sycaniovc  as  a  fceilcr 
of  this  lino. 

CHICA(;0,  HAIM-KM  A.  H.VTVVIA  liAll,- 
ROAI).  (See  Cliicai/o  A-  yorlhcrn  ]'„n<lr  lUiit- 
nxul. ) 

cmc\(:o,  n,vyA\\  a-  wrsTritN    iiaii,- 

KOA  I).     tS,-i.  lllhioh  Cclnil  n.n!nm,!.  i 

CHICAGO  IIISTOniCAL  SOCIETY,  organized. 
April  21,  Iti.Mi,  for  tlio  jnniioses  of  (1)  eslablisliin^ 
a  library  and  a  cabinet  of  anli(]nitios,  relics,  etc. ; 
(2)  the  collection  and  iireservatit>ii  of  bistoriciil 
manascripts,  documents,  papei-s  and  tracts;  (:?) 
the  eucoinagenient  of  tlie  discover}- and  inve.sti- 
gation  of  alwriginal  remains,  particularly  in  Illi- 
nois; (l)  the  collection  of  material  illustrating 
the  growtli  and  settlement  of  Chicago.  By  1S71 
the  Society  had  accinnulated  much  valuable 
material,  but  the  entire  collection  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  that  year,  among  tlio 
manuscripts  consumed  being  the  original  draft 
of  the  emancii)ation  proclamation  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  nucleus  of  a  .<;econd  collection  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1874.  Its  loss  in  this  second 
conflagration  included  many  valuable  iiialiu- 
scrijits.  In  1877  a  temjwrary  building  was 
erected,  which  wti.s  torn  down  in  1893  to  ma1;c 
room  for  the  erection,  on  the  siiine  lot.  of  a 
thoroughly  fire-proof  structure  of  granite, 
planned  after  the  most  approved  modern  sy .stems. 
The  new  building  was  erected  and  de.licated 
under  the  direction  of  its  late  President.  Ed- 
ward O.  Mason.  Esq..  Dec.  12.  1S9G.  The  Society's 
third  collection  now  embraces  about  twenty-five 
thoasjind  volinncs  and  nearly  fifty  thousand 
pamphlets;  seventy-five  portraits  in  oils,  with 
other  -works  of  art;  a  valuable  collection  of 
mauuseript  documents,  and  a  large  ni\iseinu  of 
local  and  miscellaneous  antiquities.  Mr.  Cliarles 
Evans  is  Secretarv  and  I.i1)rarian. 

C1IICA(;0  HOM(EOI'.\TIIIC  JIEDICAL  COL- 
LEGE,  organized  in  1S7C,  with  a  teaching  facuhy 
of  nineteen  and  forty-five  matriculates.  Its  first 
term  opened  Oclolier  4,  of  tiiat  year,  in  a  leased 
building.  By  ISSl  the  college  had  outgrown  its 
fir.st  quai-ters  and  a  commodious,  well  apjiointed 
structure  was  erected  by  the  trustees,  in  a  more 
desirable  location.  The  institution  was  among 
the  fir.st  to  introduce  a  .graded  course  of  iii^-triic 
tion.  exttnding  over  a  period  of  eighteen  vears. 
In  l.'^OT,  the  matricu!.itingcl:issnuni1)eredover2i;i). 
CH1C.\(;0  IIOSPITAI,  FOU  AVOMKX  AXI> 
CHIJ.nra'N, located  at  Chicago,  and  foimded  in 


1.si;."i  by  Dr.  Mary  Harris  Tliunipson.  Us  declared 
objects  are:  "Toalbird  a  b.uiie  for  wounii  and 
chiMren  among  the  n-.^iieiLible  piBir  in  need  o( 
medi<-al  and  .surgic;il  aid;  to  treiU.  the  siime 
classes  at  homo  by  an  a-^sistunt  pliy.-,ician ;  to 
nIVord  a  free  di.sjK-ns^iry  for  tlio  sinic,  ami  to 
train  competent  nur.ses."  At  the  outsit  the 
hospital  W!vs  fairly  well  Vu.stained  through  jiri- 
vate  benefactions,  and,  in  1S7(I,  largely  through 
Dr.  'riiomiison's  elVorts.  a  college  w;i.-.  organized 
for  the  medical  education  of  women  exclusively. 
(See  Xorthuxstcrii  Uiiivcr.^ity  llV.Hi.u.'.v  Mcdu'ul 
Scliiiu!.)  The  ho.sjiital  building  was  totally 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1^71.  but  feuiporarji 
acconnnodations  were  provided  in  another  .section 
of  the  city.  Tlie  following  year,  with  Die  ail  of 
§2.-),0()0  appropriated  by  tlie  Chicago  IJelief  and 
Aid  Society,  a  iiermanent  huildiuji  was  pur- 
chased, and,  in  1S8.0,  a  now,  commodious  and  well 
l)laniied  building  w;is  erected  on  tlie  s;ime  site,  at 
a  cost  of  about  ?7.'),000. 

CHICAGO,  MADISON  A,  NOUTlIEliX  RAII.- 
ItOAI),  a  line  of  railway  2:jl.:i  miles  in  length.  Mil 
miles  of  which  lie  within  lllinoi.s.  It  is  operated 
by  tli<!  rUiuois  Central  Kaiboad"  Comjany,  and  is 
known  as  its  "Kreeport  IJivi.sion."  Tlie  ])ar  value 
of  the  capital  stock  outstanding  is  S-')0,000  and  of 
bonds  §2,500,000.  while  the  lloating  debt  is 
§3,li20,GOS.  making  a  total  capitalization  of 
SO.  170.008,  or  .?2G.Gas  pe.r  mile.  (See  also  Jlliiwh 
Central  l^iiilroud.)  This  roail  was  opened  from 
Chicago  to  Freeport  in  ISSS. 

CIIICA(;0  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  (S.-e  .Yor^/<- 
n-eslcni  riiivcraity  Malical  College.) 

CiaCAGO,  MILWAUKEE  A:  ST.  PAUL  TtAIL- 
WAV,  one  of  the  groat  trunk  lines  of  the  North- 
west, having  a  toUl  mileage  (1808)  of  G,irj3.83 
mile.s,  of  which  317.01  arc  in  Illinois.  The  nuain 
lino  extends  from  Cliicugo  to  Jlinneapolis,  420 
miles,  altliough  it  has  connictions  with  Kan.sas 
City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and  various  points  in 
"Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  the  Dakota.s.  The  Chicago. 
Mihvaulceo  &  St.  Paul  liailroad  Company  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  bein.g  the  owner  of  all  the  lines 
ojicratcd  by  it,  though  it  ojierates  24'j  miles  of 
secoiul  tracks  owneil  jointly  with  other  lines. 
The  gre.uter  part  of  its  track  is  laid  with 
GO,  7.')  and  8.>lb.  steel  rail.s.  Tlie  total  capital 
iinested  (1898;  is  §220,O0.-,,riOI,  distributed  as 
follows:  capital  stocl:.  ^77.81.1,000;  bonded  debt, 
8l:!").2,s.j,.J00;  other  forms  of  indebted  nes.s, 
§.'...^72,401.  Its  total  earnings  in  Illinois  for 
1893  were  §.'j.20.j,21 1.-  and  the  total  cxpendi- 
ture.s,  S3.320,2I8.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployes  in  Illinois  for   180s   was  2.20:1,   receiving 
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Sl,7-lii.^;27.70  in  :i;;,i;ioj^iiti'  coiiipcnsalioH.  Taxi's 
jKiiil  lor  tlie  saiiu;  year  aiiu>unto<l  to  ^l."il.^'^.">. — 
(llisroin).  Tlie  Cliicagu,  Milwaukee  <t  St.  Paul 
Riiilway  Nvas  organized  iu  1^03  uiulor  the  name 
of  tlic  Jlilwaukee  &  Si.  I'aul  Railway.     The  llli- 

1^  liois  portion  of  the  main  line  was  hnilt  under  a 
,  ,       charter  granted  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ,.t  St. 

;.        Paul  Railway  Company,  ami  tlie  AVise-^nsin  ]ior- 

..(^  tion  xiniler  charier  to  the  Wisconsin  Union  Hail- 
roaJ  Company;    ihe   wlioio  built  and  opened  iu 

'^'  1872  and  purchased  by  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
K;iihvay  Company.     It  suliseiinently  ac<iuirid  by 

(.  purcliiise  several  lines  in  AViscon.sin.  the  whole 
receiving  the  present  name  of  the  line  by  act  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  p;issed,  Feb.  l-I,  1S74. 
The  Chie;igo  &  Evanston  Railroad  was  chartered, 
Feb.  IG,  l.SGl,  built  from  Chicago  to  Calvary  (10.8 
miles),  and  opened.  May  1,  1883;  was  consolidated 
with  the  Chicago  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad, 
under  the  title  of  the  Chicago,  Evanston  &  Lake 
Superior  Railroad  Company,  Dec.  22,  ISS.J,  opened 
to  Evan.ston,  August  1,  l^sG,  and  purolia.sed,  in 
June,  1887,  by  the  Cbica-o,  Jlilwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company.  The  Road,  as  now 
orgauized,  is  made  up  of  twenty-two  divisions 
located  in  Illinois,  "Wi.sconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Missouri  and  iliclii^'an. 
CHICA(iO,  PADUCAII  &  JIEMPHIS  RAIL- 
ROAD (Projected),  a  road  chartered,  Dec-.  19, 
1SU3,  to  lun  between  Altauiont  and  Metropolis, 
111.,  lo2  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Johnston  City 
to  Carbondale,  20  mile.'S — total  length,  172  miles. 
The  gauge  in  standard,  and  the  track  laid  with 
sixty-iiound  steel  rails.  By  Feb.  1,  \?0r>.  the  road 
from  Altamont  to  Marion  (100  miles)  was  com- 
pleted, and  work  on  the  remainder  of  the  line  has 
been  in  jirogress.  It  is  intended  to  connect  with 
the  Wabash  and  the  .St.  Louis  Southern  systems. 
Capital  .stock  authorized  and  .subscribed.  ?2..-)00,- 
000;  bonds  issued,  $1,07."),000.  Funded  debt, 
authorized,  Sl.'>,0')0  ])er  mile  in  five  per  cent  first 
mortgage  gold  bonds.  Cost  of  road  up  to  Feb.  1. 
1S95,  §20,000  ).er  mile ;  estimated  cost  of  the  ent  ire 
line,  §2,000  000.  In  December,  1890,  this  road 
pas.sed  into  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Riiilroad  Company,  and  is  now  operated  to 
Marion,  in  Williamson  County.  (See  Chicaiju  <{• 
i:<ixUni  Jllinois  J:ailruail.) 

(iiic.v(;o,rEKiN  a.  softhwesterx  r..\ii,- 

KOAl),  a  division  of  tlio  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road, chartered  as  the  Chicago  &  Plainficdil 
Railroad,  in  1859;  oi)ened  from  Pekin  to  .Slreator 
iu  1873,  and  to  Mazon  Bridge  in  1876;  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  1879,  and  now  constitutes  a  jiait  of 
the  Chicago  6>:  Alton  svstem. 


cinrA(.'o,i'r(iia.4  .^  st.t.oiis  railroad 

COJH'ANV  (of  Illinois),  a  corporation  opei.iling 
two  lines  of  railroad,  one  e.\leuding  from  Peoria 
to  Jacksonville,  and  the  other  from  Peoria  to 
Springfield,  with  a  connection  from  the  l.itler 
place  (in  180.")),  over  a  leased  line,  with  St.  Louis. 
The  total  mileage,  as  oflicially  rejiorted  in  \s'j:,, 
was  2()8.CG  miles,  of  whicli  IGC  were  owned  by 
the  corporation.  (1)  Thooriginalof  ll>..  .I-rlcsmi 
ville  Division  of  this  line  was  the  Illinois  River 
Railroad,  opened  from  Pekin  to  Virginia  in  18.")9. 
In  October,  18G3,  it  was  sold  under  foreclosure, 
and,  early  in  18GJ,  was  transferred  by  the  ])ur- 
cha.sers  to  a  new  corporation  called  the  I'eoria, 
Pekin  &  Jacksonville  Railroad  Comi)any,  by 
whom  it  was  extended  the  .same  year  to  Peoria, 
and,  in  1PG9,  to  Jacksonville.  Another  fore- 
closure, in  1879,  resulted  iu  its  .sale  to  the 
creditors,  followed  by  consolidation,  in  18>:i, 
with  the  AVabasii,  St.  I..ouis  &  Pacific  Railway. 
(2)  The  .Springfield  Division  was  incor])orated  in 
18G9  as  the  Springfield  &  Xorthwestern  Puiilway ; 
construction  was  begun  in  1^72,  and  road  opened 
from  Springfield  to  Havana  (1.^.20  miles)  in 
December,  1871,  and  from  Havana  to  Pekin  and 
Peoria  over  the  track  of  the  Peoria,  Pekin  & 
Jack.sonvi!le  line.  Tb.e  same  year  the  ro.-vd  was 
leased  to  the  Indianapolis,  Pdoomington  &  V\'e.st- 
ern  Railroad  Company,  but  the  lease  wiis  for- 
feited, in  1875,  and  the  road  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  In  1881,  together  with  the 
Jacksonville  Divi.sion,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Wabash,  St.  Loui.-i  &  Pacific  Railway,  and  by 
that  company  operated  as  the  Peoria  &  Siiring- 
field  Railroad.  The  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific 
having  defaulted  and  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  both  the  Jacksonville  and  the  Spring- 
field Divisions  were  reorganized  in  February, 
1887,  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  plaieil  under  contiol  of 
the  Jacksonville  .Southeastern  Railroad.  A 
reorganization  of  tlie  latter  took  jilace,  in  1890, 
under  the  name  of  the  Jacksonville,  Louisville  & 
St.  Louis  Railway,  and,  in  1^9.",,  it  pa.s.sed  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  and  wiis  se\ered  from  its 
allied  lines.  The  Chicago,  Peoria  &.  St.  Louis 
Railroad  remained  under  the  management  of  a 
se]iarate  receiver  until  .laniiary,  1890,  when  a 
reorganization  was  effected  under  its  present 
name— "The  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road of  Illinois."  The  lea.se  of  the  Springlield 
&  St.  Ixiuis  Division  having  expired  in  De<eni- 
ber,  1895,  it  has  al.so  been  reorganized  as  an 
independent  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Xortliern  Railw;iy  (which  see) 
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CnrCAGO  RIVEi;.  a  sluggisli  stream,  (IniiiiinK 
a  narrow  sti-ip  of  laiul  between  l^ake  51ii.'liit;:in 
and  tlie  Dos  Plaines  Ivivrr,  tlie  entire  watershed 
drained  amounting  to  some  470  square  niilcs.  It 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  "North"  and 
the  "South  Branch,"  wliieh  unite  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  niouth  of  the  main  stream. 
At  an  early  day  the  former  was  kiiowji  as  the 
"GuarJe"  and  the  latter  ;is  "Portage  lUver."  The 
total  length  ot  Iho  Norlii  Branch  is  about  20  miles, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  which  is  navigable.  The 
Soutli  Branch  is  shorter  but  offers  greater  facilities 
for  navigation,  being  lined  along  its  lower  por- 
tions with  grain-elevators,  lumber-yards  and 
manufactories.  The  Illinois  Indians  in  early  days 
found  an  easy  portage  between  it  and  the  Des 
Plaines  River.  The  Chicago  River,  with  its 
branches,  separates  Chicago  into  three  divisions, 
known,  respectively,  as  the  "North"  the  "South" 
and  the  "West  Divisions."  Drawbridges  have 
been  erected  at  the  principal  street  crossings 
over  the  river  and  both  branches,  and  four 
tunnels,  connecting  the  various  divisions  of  the 
city,  have  been  constru(?ted  under  the  river  bed. 

CHIC.VGO,  ROCK  ISL.iXD  A:  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
WAY, formed  by  the  consolidation  of  various 
lines  in  18S0.  The  ]iarent  corporation  (The 
Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad)  was  chartered 
in  Illinois  in  1851,  and  the  road  opened  from  Chi- 
cago to  tlio  Mississippi  River  at  Rock  Island  (181 
miles),  July  10,  1854.  In  1852  a  company  was 
chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  & 
Missouri  Railroad  for  the  extension  of  the  road 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mi.ssouri  River.  The 
two  roads  were  consolidated  in  18C6  as  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
extension  to  the  Missouri  River  and  a  junction 
with  the  Union  Pacific  completed  in  1SC9.  Tlie 
Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley  Railroad  (an  important 
feeder  from  Peoria  to  Bureau  Junction  —  40. 7 
miles)  was  incorporated  in  1653,  and  completed 
and  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  in  1854.  The  St.  Joseph  &  Iowa 
Railroad  was  purchased  in  1889,  and  the  Kansas 
City  &  Topeka  Railway  in  1891.  The  Company 
has  financial  and  traffic  agreements  with  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Texas  Railway,  extending 
from  Terral  Station,  Indian  Territory,  to  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  The  road  also  has  connections 
from  Chicat^o  with  Peoria;  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis; Omaha  and  Lincoln  (Neb.);  Denver,  Colo- 
rado'^^^prings  and  Pueblu  (Colo.),  besides  various 
points  in  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  South we.stern 
Kansa.s.  The  extent  of  the  lines  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Company  ("Poor's  Manual,"  1898), 


is  ;i,r.0S.15  miles,  of  which  2*).51  mi)c\s  are  in 
Illinois,  189.53  miles  being  owned  by  the  corixi- 
ration.  All  of  the  Company's  ownoil  and 
leased  lines  are  laid  with  steel  rails.  The  total 
capitalization  reported  for  the  same  year  was 
?11G,748,211,  of  whicli  f;no,0()0,OOU  was  in  stock 
and  S58,k:!0,000  in  bonds.  The  total  earnings  and 
income  of  the  lino  in  Illinois,  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1808,  was  85,851,875,  and  tlie  total 
expenses  8^,401, loo,  «l  which  §233,129  was  iu  Uie 
form  of  taxes.  The  Company  has  received  under 
Congressional  grants  550,101  acres  of  lanil,  exclu- 
sive of  State  grants,  of  wliich  there  had  lieeu  sold, 
up  to  March  31,  1894,  548,009  acres. 

CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL  &  FOND  1>U  LAC  IIAIL- 
EOAD.     (See  Chim<jo  &  Northwestern  liailwai/.) 

CHICAGO, ST.  PAUL  k  KANSAS  CITY  RAIL- 
WAY.   (See  Chicacio  Great  Western  liculuai/.) 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  &  PADUCAU  RAIL- 
WAY, a  short  road,  of  standard  gauge,  laid  with 
steel  rails,  extending  from  Marion  to  Brooklyn, 
IU.,  53.04  miles.  It  was  chartered,  Feb.  7,  1887, 
and  opened  for  traffic,  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  St. 
Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company  is 
theles.see,  having  guaranteed  principal  and  inter- 
est on  its  first  mortgage  bonds.  Its  capital  stock 
is  ?1, 000,000,  and  its  bonded  debt  83,000,000, 
making  the  total  cajiitalization  about  §50,000  per 
mile.  The  cost  of  the  road  was  §2,950,000;  total 
incumbrance  (1895),  .?.'?,01G,715. 

CHICAGO  TERMINAL  TRiNSFER  RAIL- 
ROAD, the  successor  to  the  Chicago  &  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Tlie  latter  was  organized  in 
November,  1889,  to  acquire  and  lease  facilities  to 
other  roads  and  transa(;t  a  local  business.  The 
Road  under  its  new  name  was  chartered,  June  4, 
1897,  to  purchase  at  foreclosure  sale  the  property 
of  the  Cliicago  &  Northern  Pacific,  soon  after 
acquiring  t)ie  property  of  the  Chicago  &,  Calumet 
Terminal  Railway  also.  The  combination  gives 
it  the  control  of  84.53  miles  of  road,  of  which 
70.76  miles  are  in  Illinois.  The  line  is  used  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  terminal  purposes, 
and  also  a  belt  line  just  outside  the  city  limits. 
Its  principal  tenants  are  tlie  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Lines,  and  the  Chicago,  Hammond  &  Western 
Railroad.  The  Company  also  hag  control  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  Grand  Central  Depot  is 
located.  Its  total  capitalization  (1898)  was  §44,- 
553,04-1,  of  which  §30,000,000  was  capital  stock 
and  §13.391.000  in  the  form  of  bonds. 

CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  organ- 
ized, Sept.  20.  1854,  by  a  convention  of  Congre- 
gational ministers  and  laymen  representing  seven 
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W(!stcrn  States,  among  wliioh  was  Illinois.  A 
sixicial  and  lihi-ral  cliarter  wiis  granted,  Fel).  15, 
1855.  Tlie  Seminary  has  always  been  under 
Congregational  control  and  supervision,  its 
twenty-four  trustees  l>eing  elected  at  Triennial 
Conventions,  at  whicli  are  represented  all  the 
churches  of  that  denomination  west  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in.stitu- 
tion  was  formally  opened  to  students,  Oct.  G, 
1858,  with  two  profes,sor.s  and  twoity-nine 
mati  ioulatos.  Since  then  it  has  steadily  grown 
in  l>oth  numbers  and  influence.  Preparatory  and 
linguistic  schools  have  been  added  and  the 
faculty  (1890)  includes  eiglit  professors  and  nine 
minor  instructors.  The  Seminary  is  liberally 
endowed,  its  productive  assets  being  nearly 
$1,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its  grounds,  build- 
ings, library,  etc.,  amounting  to  nearly  §500,000 
more.  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  room 
rent,  and  there  are  fortj-two  endowed  scholar- 
ships, the  income  of  whicli  is  devoted  to  the  aid 
of  needy  students.  The  buildings,  including  the 
library  and  dormitories,  are  four  in  number,  and 
are  well  constructed  and  arranged. 

CinCAf^O  &  ALTON  RAILROAD,  an  inyw- 
tant  railway  running  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  with  numerous 
branches,  extending  into  Jlissouri,  Kansas  and 
(Vilorado.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  proper 
was  cx)nstructed  under  two  eliarters— the  first 
granted  to  the  Alton  <fc  Sangamon  Riiilroad  Com- 
pany, in  1S47,  and  the  second  to  the  Cliicago  & 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  in  1853.  Con- 
struction of  the  former  was  begun  in  1852,  and 
the  line  oper.ed  from  Alton  to  Springfield  in 
1853.  Under  the  second  corporation,  the  line  v.as 
opened  from  Springfield  to  Bloomington  in  1S51. 
and  to  Joliet  in  1856.  In  1S55  a  line  was  con- 
structed from  Chiciigo  to  Joliet  under  the  name 
of  the  Joliet  &  Chicago  Rjiihoad,  and  leased  in 
jierpetuity  to  the  present  Comjjany,  which  was 
reorganized  in  1857  uiuler  the  name  of  the  St. 
I^uis,  Alton  &  Chicago  Railrt>Md  Companj-.  For 
some  time  connection  was  had  between  Alton 
and  St.  Louis  by  steam-pacl;et  boats  running  in 
connection  with  the  railroad ;  but  later  over  the 
line  of  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad— 
the  first  railway  line  connecting  the  two  cities — 
and,  finally,  by  the  Company's  own  line,  which 
was  constructed  in  1SG4,  and  formally  opened 
Jan.  1,  18G5.  In  1861,  a  company  with  the 
•  present  name  (Cliicago  &  yVlton  Railroad  Com- 
pany) was  organized,  which,  in  18G2,  purchased 
the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Chicago  Road  at  fore- 
closure sale.     Several    branch    lines  have   since 


l)t>en  accpiired  by  purchase  or  le4i.se.  ihe  most 
important  in  the  State  Iwing  the  hiie  from 
Bloomington  to  St.  Louis  by  way  of  Jack.sonville. 
This  was  chartered  in  1851  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  &  Chic<igo  R;iilroad,  was 
opened  for  busines.s  in  January,  1808,  and  having 
been  diverted  from  the  route  ui)on  which  it  was 
originally  projected,  was  completed  to  Blooming 
ton  and  leased  to  the  Chicjigo  &  Alton  in  1868. 
Li  1S84  liiis  branch  was  ab.sorbed  by  the  main 
line.  Other  important  brantdies  are  the  Kansiis 
City  Branch  from  Roodhouse,  crossing  the  Jlis- 
sissippi  at  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  the  Washington 
Branch  from  Dwight  to  AVashington  and  I.,acon, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Peoria,  by  which  entrance  is 
obtained  into  the  city  of  Peori;i  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western.  The  whole 
number  of  miles  operated  (1808;  is  843.51,  of 
which  580.73  lie  in  Illinois.  Including  double 
tracks  and  sidings,  the  Company  has  a  total 
trackage  of  1,186  miles.  The  total  capitalization, 
in  1898^  was  §.'J2, 793,972,  of  which  ?22,2;!0,GOO  was 
in  stock,  and  §0,694.8.50  in  tends.  The  total 
earnings  and  income  fortheyear,  in  Illinois,  were 
§5,023.315,  a)id  the  operating  and  other  expenses. 
§4,372,207.  This  road,  under  its  management  as 
it  existed  up  to  ISOS,  has  been  one  of  the  most  uni- 
formly successful  in  the  country.  Dividends 
have  been  paid  semiannually  from  1803  to  1884, 
and  quarterly  from  1884  to  189G.  For  a  number 
of  years  previous  to  1897,  the  dividends  had 
amounted  to  eight  per  cent  per  annum  on  both 
preferred  and  common  stock,  but  later  had  been 
reduced  to  .seven  per  cent  on  account  of  short 
(Tops  along  the  line.  The  taxes  paid  in  1898 
were  $341,040.  The  surplus,  June  30,  1895, 
exceeded  two  and  three-quarter  million  dollars. 
Tlie  Cliicago  &  Alton  was  the  first  line  in  the 
world  to  put  into  service  .sleejiingand  dining  cars 
of  the  Pullmau  model,  whicli  have  since  been  so 
widely  adopted,  as  well  as  the  first  to  run  free 
reclining  chair-cars  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  its  pas.sengers.  At  the  time  the 
matter  embraced  in  this  voliune  is  undergoing 
final  revision  (1899),  negotiations  are  in  progress 
for  the  purchase  of  this  historic  line  by  a  syndi- 
cate rejire-senting  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Mis.souri  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Mi.ssouri,  Kan.sas  &  Texas  systems,  in  whose 
interest  it  will  hereafter  be  oi)eni(-d. 

CniC.VGO  A  AURORA  RAILROAD.  (See 
CItiaujo.  lliirlinritoii  dt  Quinci/  lUnlroad.) 

CHICAGO  i  EASTKRN  ILLINOIS  RAII^ 
ROA]>.  Tbiscomjiany  oi)ei-atcsa  line  516.3  miles 
in  length,  of  whicli  378  miles  are  within  Illinois. 
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The  maiu  line  iu  this  Stati"  cxtfiuls  sotiUierly 
from  DoUon  Junction  (17  miles  south  of  Cliieafro) 
to  Danville.  Entrance  to  the  Polk  Street  Depot 
in  Chicago  is  secured  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Western  Indiana  Railroad.  The  company  owns 
several  important  branch  lines,  as  follows:  From 
Momence  Junction  to  the  Indiana  State  Line; 
from  Cissna  Junction  to  Ci.s.sua  Park;  from  Dan- 
ville Junctiou  U>  Shelbyville,  and  from  Sidell  to 
Rossville.  The  system  in  Illinois  is  of  standard 
gauge,  about  108  miles  being  double  track.  The 
right  of  way  is  100  feet  wide  and  well  fenced. 
The  grades  are  light,  and  the  construction 
(including  rails,  ties,  ballast  and  bridges),  is 
generally  excellent.  The  capital  stock  outstand- 
ing (lS95)isS18,.')94,400;  funded  debt,  ?18,018,000; 
floating  debt,  §916,381;  total  capital  invested, 
$32,5™, "SI;  total  earnings  in  Illinois,  S2,.593,072; 
expenditures  in  tlie  State,  §2, 59.'), 631.  The  com- 
pany paid  the  same  year  a  dividend  of  six  per 
cent  on  its  common  stock  (•?28Ci,914),  and  reported 
a  surplus  of  .?1, 484, 762.  The  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  was  originally  chartered  in  1665  as  the 
Chicago,  Danville  &  Vincennes  Railroad,  its  mnin 
line  lieing  completed  in  1872.  In  1873,  it  defaulted 
on  interest,  was  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1877, 
and  reorganized  as  the  Chicago  &  Nashville,  but 
later  in  same  year  took  its  present  name.  In 
1894  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Chicago  & 
Indiana  Coal  Railway.  Two  .sjiurs  (5.27  miles  in 
length)  were  added  to  the  line  in  1895.  Early  in 
1897  this  line  obtained  control  of  the  Chicago, 
Paducali  &  Jleraphis  Railroad,  which  is  now 
operated  to  Marion,  in  AVilliamson  County.  (See 
Chicago,  Paducah  d-  Mempltis  Hailroad.) 

CHICAGO  &  GRAM)  TRUNK  RAILWAY.  Of 
the  335.27  miles  of  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  only  30.65  are  in  Illinois,  and  of  the 
latter  9.7  miles  are  operated  under  lease.  Tliat 
portion  of  the  line  within  the  State  extends  from 
Chicago  easterly  to  the  Indiana  State  line.  The 
Company  is  also  lessee  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Railroad,  four  miles  in  length.  The  Road  is 
capitalized  at  ?6, 600,000,  has  a  bonded  debt  of 
¥13,000,000  and  a  floating  debt  (1895)  of  82,271,425, 
making  the  total  capital  invested,  $20,871,425, 
The  total  earnings  in  Illinois  for  1895  amounted 
to  §600,393;  disbursements  within  the  State  for 
the  same  period,  8345,233.  The  Chicago  &  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  various  lines  between  Port  Huron, 
Jlich.,  and  Chicago,  operated  iu  the  interest  of 
the  fhaud  Trvmk  Railway  of  Canada.  The  Illi- 
nois .section  was  built  under  a  charter  granted  in 
1878  to  the  Cliicago  &  State  Line  Railwav  Com- 


pany, to  form  a  connection  with  Vali'iiraiso,  Ind. 
This  corporation  acquired  the  Cliicago  it  South- 
ern Railroad  (from  Chicago  to  Dolt«n),  and  tl-.e 
Chicago  &  State  Line  Extension  in  Indiana,  all 
being  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  North- 
western Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  In  1880,  a  final 
consolidation  of  these  lines  with  the  eastward 
connections  took  place  under  the  present  name — 
the  Ciiicagu  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

CHICAGO  &  GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 
(See  Filtuhurg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  <f-  ,St.  Louis 
liaihvay.) 

CHICAGO  k  (iREAT  SOUTHERJf  RAir.ROAD. 
(See  Peoria,  Decatur  d-  Evansvilh  Eaihray.) 

CHICAGO  k  ILLINOIS  SOUTHERN  RAIL- 
WAV.  (See  Peoria,  Vecafnr  ,fr  KvansriHe  Pnit- 
vay.) 

CHICAGO  k  MISSISSIPPI  lUILROAI).  (Sc, 
Chicago  <t  Alton  Hailroad.) 

CH1CA(;0  k  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD.  (.See 
Chicago  &  Pastern  Illinois  Pailroad.) 

CHICAGO  .V  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROAD. c.See  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  Rail- 
road, j 

CHICAGO  k  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY, 
one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country,  pene- 
trating the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  Jlinuesota  and  North  and  South 
Dakota.  The  total  length  of  its  main  line, 
branches,  proprietary  and  operated  lines,  on  May 
1,  1899,  was  5,076.89  miles,  of  which  594  miles  are 
o])erated  in  Illinois,  all  owned  by  the  company. 
Second  and  side  tracks  increase  the  mileage 
to  a  total  of  7,217.91  miles.  The  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  (proper)  is  operated  in 
nine  separate  divisions,  as  follows:  The  Wi.s- 
eonsin,  Galena,  Iowa,  Northern  Iowa,  Madison, 
Peninsula,  Winona  and  St.  Peter,  Dakota  and 
Ashland  Divisions  The  principal  or  maiu  lines 
of  the  "Northwestern  System,"  in  its  entirety, 
are  tho.so  which  have  Cliicago,  Omaha,  St.  Paul 
and  Jlinneapolis  for  their  termini,  though  their 
branches  reach  numeroiLs  important  points 
within  the  States  already  named,  from  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east  to  Wyoming  on  the 
west,  and  from  Kansas  on  the  south  (o  Lake 
Superior  on  the  north.— (History.)  The  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railway  Company  was 
organized  in  1859  under  charters  gi-anted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  during 
that  year,  imder  which  the  new  company  came 
into  possession  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  latter  road  was  the  outgrowth  of 
various  )ailway  enterprises  which  had  been  pro- 
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jocteJ.  charlertHl  and  partly  cimstiucU'd  in  AYis- 
consiu  and  Illinois,  botween  ItSlS  and  Ifiir), 
including  the  Stadison  &  licloit  K-iilnrnd,  lite 
Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad,  and  tUo  Illi- 
nois &  Wisconsin  Railroad — tlio  lasl  named  com- 
pany being  chartered  by  the  Illinois  J-tgislature 
in  18.')1,  and  authorized  to  build  ii  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  the  Wisconsin  line.  Tiie  Wi.sconsin 
I-t.^,'J'*i.?>..  lu  lt"j:i  ;.ut'..orii.od  ihe  oon.solidivtion 
of  the  Rock  River  VBlIey  Union  Railro.id  with  the 
Illinois  enterprise,  and,  in  Jlarch,  18.V),  the  con- 
solidation of  these  Hues  was  perfected  under  the 
name  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac 
Railroad.  During  the  first  four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence this  company  built  170  miles  of  the  road,  of 
which  .seventy  miles  \vere  between  Chicago  and 
the  Wisconsin  State  line,  with  the  sections  con- 
structed in  V.'isconsin  completing  the  connection 
between  Chicago  and  I'ond  du  Lac.  As  tho  result 
of  the  financial  revulsion  of  1807,  the  corporation 
became  liuauciallj-  ombarra.ssed,  and  tho  .sale of  its 
property  and  franchises  under  the  foreclosure  of 
1809,  already  alluded  to,  followed.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  present  corporation,  and,  in 
the  next  few  years,  by  tho  construction  of  new 
linos  and  the  purchase  of  others  in  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Illinois,  it  added  largely  to  the  extent 
of  its  lines,  both  constructed  and  projected.  Tho 
most  important  of  these  was  the  union  effected 
with  tho  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad, 
which  was  formally  consolidated  with  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  in  1801.  The  history  of 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  UTnion  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
railroads  iuco7])oiated  in  Illinois,  liaving  been 
chartered  by  sjiecial  act  of  tho  Legislature  during 
the  "internal  improvement''  excitement  of  18;!0. 
Besides,  its  charter  wis  the  only  one  of  that 
period  under  which  an  organization  was  elfected, 
and  although  construction  was  not  begun  under 
it  until  1847  (eleven  years  afterward),  it  was  tho 
second  railroad  constructed  in  the  Stale  and  the 
first  leading  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  the 
forty  years  of  its  history  the  growth  of  tho  Clii- 
cago  &  Northwestern  has  been  steady,  and  its 
success  almost  phenomenal.  In  that  time  it  has 
not  only  added  largely  to  its  mileage  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines,  but  lias  absorbed  more 
lines  than  almost  any  other  road  in  the  countrj-, 
until  it  now  reaches  almost  every  imjiortant  city 
in  the  Northwest.  Among  the  lines  iu  Northern 
Illinois  now  constituting  a  part  of  it, were  .several 
which  had  become  a  part  of  tho  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  bcf(jre  the  con.solidation.  These  included 
a  line  from  Dclvidero  to  Beloit,  Wis. ;  tho  Fox 


River  Valley  Railroad,  and  thp  St.  Charles  A" 
Jlis'iissipiji  Air  Line  Railroad— all  Illinois  enter 
pri.ses.  and  ii\oro  or  le^is  closely  cxjnnecleil  with 
the  development  of  tho  State.  Tho  total  capi- 
talization of  the  lino,  on  Juno  80,  ib'.i'^,  was 
§300,908,108,  of  which  $C0,40H,8LM  was  capi- 
tal stock  and  Sl01,COy,000  in  the  form  of 
bonds.  Tho  earnings  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
for  the  sa.ne  peiiod,  agp;regated  :?l,:jri,'.ij;t, 
and  the  exj>enditures  §8,713,593.  At  tlie  present 
time  (1899)  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  build- 
ing eight  or  ten  branch  lines  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  Tho  Northwestern 
System,  as  such,  compri.'ses  nearly  3,01")  miles  of 
road  not  included  in  the  preceding  statements  of 
mileage  and  financial  condition.  Although  owned 
by  tlie  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Company,  they 
are  managed  by  dilTcront  oflicers  and  under  other 
names.  The  mileage  of  tlie  whole  system  coverB 
nearly  8.000  miles  of  main  line. 

CHICAGO  A:  S1'KIN(;F11:LI)  •  RAILROAD. 
(See  llliiiois  Central  lidilroad.) 

CIIICAfiO  &  TKXAS  KAILUOAR,  a  line 
seventy-three  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Johnston  Citj'  by  way  of  Carbondale  westerly  to 
the  Mississippi,  thence  southerly  to  Capo  Girar- 
deau. The  lino  was  originally  oper.ited  hy  two 
companies,  under  the  names  of  the  Grand  Tower 
&  Carbondale  and  the  Grand  Tower  &  Cape  Girar- 
deau Railroad  Coin[)anies.  The  former  was 
chartered  in  1882,  and  the  road  built  iu  188,5;  the 
latter,  chartered  in  1889  and  the  lino  opened  the 
s:ime  year.  They  were  consolidated  in  189:i,  and 
operated  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  &  Texas 
Railroad  Comjiany.  In  October,  1897,  the  last 
named  lino  was  transferred,  under  a  twenty-five 
year  lease,  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, by  whom  it  is  operated  as  its  St.  Louis  & 
Capo  Girardeau  division. 

CHICAGO  Si  WFSTEUX  INDIANA  RAIL- 
RO.VD.  The  main  line  of  this  road  extends  from 
Chicago  to  Dohon,  111.  (17  miles),  and  alTords  ter- 
minal facilities  for  all  lines  entering  the  Polk  St 
Depot  at  Chicago.  It  has  branches  to  Hammond, 
Ind.  (10.28  miles);  to  Cragin  (15.9  miles),  and  to 
South  Chicago  (5.41  mile.s);  making  the  direct 
mileage  of  its  branches  18.59  miles.  In  addition, 
its  .second,  third  and  fourth  tracks  and  sidings 
increase  tho  mileage  to  204.79  miles.  Tho  com- 
pany was  organized  June  9,  1879;  the  road  opened 
in  1880,  and,  on  Jan.  2'j.  1882,  consolidated  with 
the  South  Chicago  &.  Western  Indiana  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 
Belt  Rail  way.  It  also  owns  some  800  acres  in  fee 
in   Chicago,    including   wharf    property   on    the 
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Chicago  Rivor.  right  of  w;iy.  switch  and  transfor 
yards,  depots,  tho  Indiana  grain  elevator,  etc. 
Tlie  elevator  and  tho  Belt  Division  are  leased  to 
the  Belt  IJailway  Comixiny  of  Chicago,  and  the 
rest  of  tho  property  is  leased  conjointly  hy  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chicago  &  Grand 
Trunk,  tlie  Chicago  &  Erie,  tho  Louisville,  New 
Albany  &  Cliicago,  and  the  AVabash  Itailways 
^e<n.•h  of  which  owns  $1,000,000  of  tlie  capil,al 
stock),  and  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Tlie.se  companies  pay  tlie  expense  of  ojieration 
and  maintenance  on  a  mileage  basis. 

CHICAGO  tc  WISCONSIN  KAILKOAl).  (See 
Wixc-on.tin  Central  Lines.) 

CHILDS,  Uolicrt  A.,  was  born  at  Malonc, 
Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  March  ^2,  1845,  the  son 
of  an  itinerant  Methodist  lueacher.  who  settled 
near  Belvidcre,  Boone  County.  111.,  in  1852.  His 
home  having  been  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  in  1851,  he  went  to  live  upon  a  farm.  In 
April,  1861,  at  the  age  of  IC  yeai-s,  he  enlisted  in 
the  company  of  Captain  (afterwards  Genera!) 
Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  which  ^vas  later  attached  to 
the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteers.  After  being 
mustered  out  at  the  clo.sc  of  the  war,  he  entered 
school,  and  graduated  from  tho  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  in  1870.  Forthefollowingthree 
years  he  was  Principal  and  Superintendent  of 
public  schools  at  Amboy,  Lee  Count}',  meanwliile 
studying  law,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1S73,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Chicago,  making  his  home  at  Hinsdale.  After 
filling  various  local  offices,  in  1884  he  was 
chosen  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Kejiublican 
ticket,  and,  in  1892,  w.is  elected  by  tlie  narrow 
majority  of  thirty -seven  votes  to  represent  the 
Eighth  Illinois  District  in  the  Fifty-tliird  Con- 
gress, as  a  Roimblican. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  in  Peoria  County,  situ- 
ated on  tlie  Illinois  Kiver,  at  tlie  head  of  Peoria 
Lake;  is  19  miles  nortliwest  of  Peoria,  on  tlie 
Peoria  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  <^ 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  freight  division  of  the 
Atkinson,  Topeka  A-  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  It  is  an 
important  shipping-point  for  grain;  has  a  can- 
ning factory,  a  button  factory,  two  hanks,  live 
churches,  a  high  scliool.  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers.    Population  (1690),  1.G;«;  (1900),  i,099. 

CHIXICJUY,  (Rev.)  Charles,  clergymnn  and 
reformer,  was  born  in  Canada,  July  80,  1809,  of 
mixed  French  and  Spanish  blood,  and  educated 
for  the  Romish  priesthood  at  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Nicliolct,  where  he  remained  ten  year.s.  gaining  a 
rejiutation  among  his  fellow  students  for  extraor- 
dinary  zeal  and  piety.       Having  been  ordained 


to  tlic  priestliood  in  l^!;!.  ho  labored  in  various 
churches  in  Canada  until  IfSjl,  when  ho  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Illinois  witli  a  view  to  building 
»ip  tho  church  in  tlie  Mississippi  \'alley.  Louiit- 
ing  at  the  junction  of  the  ICankakeo  and  lro(iuois 
River.s,  in  Kankakee  County,  he  was  the  means 
of  bringing  to  that  vicinity  a  colony  ot  Konio 
5,000  French  Canadians,  followed  by  colonists 
from  France,  Belgium  and  other  Euiopc;in 
countries.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over 
50,000  of  this  class  of  emigrants  were  settled  in 
Illinois  within  a  few  years.  The  colony  em- 
braced a  territory  of  some  40  square  miles,  with 
the  village  of  St.  Ann's  as  the  center.  Here 
Father  Chiniquy  began  his  labors  by  erecting 
churches  and  schools  for  the  colonists.  He  soon 
became  dissatisfied  with  what  he  believetl  to  be 
the  exercise  of  arbitrarj-  authority  by  tho  ruling 
Bishop,  then  began  to  have  doubts  on  the  question 
of  papal  infallibility,  the  final  result  being  a 
determination  to  separate  himself  from  the 
Mother  Cliurch.  In  this  step  lie  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  largo  projiorlion  of  the  colo- 
nists Avho  had  accompanied  him  from  Canada,  but 
the  result  w;)s  a  feeling  of  intense  bitterness 
between  the  opposing  factions,  leading  to  much 
litigation  and  many  criminal  juosecutions,  of 
which  Father  Chiniquy  was  the  subject,  though 
never  convicted.  In  one  of  these  suits,  in  which 
the  Father  was  accused  of  an  infamous  crime, 
Abraham  Linr:oln  was  counsel  for  tho  defense, 
the  charge  being  proven  to  be  t  lie  outgrowth  of 
a  conspiracy.  Having  finally  determined  to 
ej;pou.se  the  CAu.se  of  Protestantism,  Father 
Chiniquy  allied  him.self  with  the  Canadian  Pres- 
bytery, and  for  many  years  of  his  active  clerical 
life,  divided  his  time  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  having  supervision  of  cliurches  iu 
Montreal  and  Ottawa,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
He  also  more  than  once  visited  Eurojie  by  special 
invitation  to  address  important  religious  bodies 
in  that  country.  lie  died  at  Slontreal,  Canada, 
Jan.  10,  1899,  in  the  9iith  year  of  his  ago. 

CHOUAUT,  Mednrd,  (known  also  as  Sieur  dcs 
Groseilliers),  an  early  French  explorer,  supjKised 
to  have  been  born  at  Totuaine,  France,  about 
1C31.  Coming  to  New  France  in  early  youth,  he 
made  a  voyage  of  discovery  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Radisson,  westward  from  Quebec,  about 
1G54-5C,  these  two  being  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  white  men  to  reach  Lake  Suijcrior. 
After  spending  the  winter  of  IG58-.59  at  La 
Poiute,  near  where  Ashland,  Wis.,  now  stands, 
they  are  believed  by  some  to  Iiavo  discovered  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and   to   ha\e   descended    that 
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streftiii  a  long  dihtaiicc  towurds  its  inmilli,  ;is 
they  claiineJ  to  have  rwii-hed  <a  much  milder 
climate  and  heard  of  Spanish  shijis  on  the  salt 
water  (Gulf  of  Mexico).  Some  aiiti(iuarians 
credit  them,  about  this  time  (16o9),  with  having 
visited  tlie  present  site  of  the  city  of  Oiicago. 
They  were  the  first  .explorers  of  Northwestern 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  are  also  credited 
with  having  been  tlie  fu.>t  to  discover  an  inland 
route  to  Hudson's  Ray,  and  with  l>eiiig  the 
founders  of  the  original  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Groseillier's  later  liistoiy  is  unknown,  but  he 
ranks  among  the  most  intrepid  explorers  of  the 
"New  World"  about  tlu-  middle  nf  thf.  scvrntli 
century. 

CHRISM.W,  a  city  of  Kdgar  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  (.Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroads,  24  miles  south  of  Danville;  has 
a  pipe-wiencli  factory,  grain  elevators,  and 
storage  cribs.     Population  (1S90).  820;  (1900),  OOo. 

CHRIJiTLVN  COUXTY,  a  rich  agricultural 
county,  lying  in  the  "central  belt,"  and  organized 
in  1839  from  parts  of  ^lacon,  Jloutgonierv. 
Sangamon  and  Shelby  Counties.  The  nanie  first 
given  to  it  was  Dane,  in  honor  of  Nathan  Dane, 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  but 
a  political  prejudice  led  to  a  change.  A  pre- 
ponderance of  early  settlers  having  come  from 
Christian  County,  Ky.,  this  name  was  finally 
adopted.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile, 
the  northern  half  of  tlie  county  being  best 
adapted  to  corn  and  the  southern  to  wlieat.  Its 
area  is  about  710  square  miles,  and  its  population 
(1900),  was  32,790.  The  life  of  the  early  .settler.s 
was  exceedingly  primitive.  Game  was  abun- 
dant; wild  honey  was  used  a.s  a  .substitute  for 
sugar;  wolves  were  troublesome;  prairie  fires 
were  frequent;  the  first  mill  (on  Bear  Creek) 
could  not  grind  more  than  ten  bushels  of  grain 
per  day,  by  horse-power.  The  people  hauled  their 
corn  to  St.  Louis  to  exchange  for  groceries.  The 
fii-st  store  was  opened  at  Robertson's  Point,  but 
the  county -seat  was  established  at  Taylorville.  A 
great  change  was  wrought  in  local  conditions  by 
the  advent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  which 
passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  county. 
Two  other  railroads  now  pass  centrally  through 
the  county — the  "Wabash"  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern.  The  principal  towns  are 
Taylorville  (a  railroad  center  and  thriving  town 
of  2,829  inhabitants),  Pana,  Morrisonville,  Ediu- 
burg,  and  Assumption. 

CHrRCn,  LaMTPiicf  S..  lawyer  and  logislutor, 
was  born  at  Nunda,   X.   Y.,   in  1820;  jiiiosi'd   his 


youth  nn  a  farm,  Kul  lu.viii>;a  londiHSs  forsludy. 
atau  early  ago  began  ti;i<-hiMg  in  wintiT  with  a 
view  to  earning  moans  tn  prosecute  bis  studies  in 
law.  In  1813  he  arrived  at  Mc-llonry,  then  the 
county-.sc.it  of  McIIenry  County,  111.,  having 
walked  ajiart  of  the  way  from  New  York,  jniying 
a  portion  of  his  expeu.ses  by  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures. He  .soon  after  visited  Springfield,  and 
having  been  examined  before  Judge  S.  1£.  Treat, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  On  the  removal  of  the 
c,ounty-.seat  from  JIoHeiiry  to  Woodstock,  he 
removed  to  the  latter  place,  where  ho  continued 
to  reside  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A  member  of  the 
Whig  i)ar(y  up  to  1856,  he  was  that  year  elected 
as  a  Republican  Representative  in  the  Twentieth 
General  A.ssembly,  serving  by  re-election  in  the 
Twenty-fir.st  and  Twenty-.second;  in  1800.  was 
supported  for  the  nomination  for  Congress  in  tlie 
Northwestern  District,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburne;  in  1802,  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Yolimteers,  and 
was  commissioned  its  Colonel,  but  was  comi)clled 
to  resign  before  reaching  the  field  on  account  of 
failing  health.  In  18CG  ho  was  elected  County 
Judge  of  McHenry  County,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and, 
in  1809  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  18(;9-70. 
Died,  July  23,  1870.  Judge  Church  was  a  man  of 
high  principle  and  a  .speaker  of  decided  ability. 

CHURCH,  Seidell  Marvin,  cajiitalist,  was  bon^ 
at  Ea.st  Haddam,  Conn.,  March  J,  1801;  tak.-n  by 
his  father  to  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  in  boyhood, 
and  grew  up  on  a  farm  there,  but  at  the  age  of 
21,  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  engageil 
in  tejiching,  being  one  (vf  the  earliest  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  tliat  city.  Then,  having 
spent  some  lime  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  183.5  he  removed  to  Illinois,  fiist 
locating  at  Geneva,  but  the  following  year 
removed  to  Rockford,  whore  he  continued  to 
reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1811,  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Rock- 
ford  by  the  first  President  Harrison,  remaining 
in  oflSce  three  years.  Other  offices  held  by  him 
were  those  of  County  Clerk  (1843--17),  Delegate  to 
the  Second  Constitution.-xl  Convention  (18(7), 
Judge  of  Probate  (1849-.J7),  Representative  in 
the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly  (1803-0.")). 
and  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Public  Charit  ies 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Palmer,  in  1809, 
being  re-appointed  by  Governor  Beveridge.  in 
1873,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  .serving  a.s  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  Ho  also  .served,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  a.s.se,ss  damages  for  the  Govern- 
ment inij,r(>vemenls  at  Rock  Island  and  to  liK-ate 
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the  Government  bridfju  lielwceii  Rock  Jslaiul  ami 
Duvenport.  During  tlie  hitler  years  uf  liis  life  )ie 
was  President  for  some  time  of  tlio  Rockfonl 
Insurance  Company ;  was  also  one  of  the  origina- 
tors, anfl,  for  many  years,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Rockford  Water  Power  Company,  >\luch  has 
done  so  much  to  jiromote  the  prosjierity  of  that 
city,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  AVinuebago  Xa(  ioiial  Punk.  Died 
at  Rockfonl.  June  i:5,  18!):.'. 

CHURCHILL,  (icoi-e-e,  early  print..r  und  Ir-is- 
lator,  was  horu  at  Hubhardtown.  Rut  land 
County,  Vt.,  Oct.  11,  1789;  received  a  good  edu- 
cation- in  his  youth,  thus  imbibing  a  taste  for 
literature  which  led  to  his  learning  the  printer's 
trade.  In  1800  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
olllce  of  the  Albany  (X.  Y.)  "Sentinel, ■'  and, 
after  serving  his  time,  worked  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  thereby  accumulating  means  to  purchase 
a  half-interest  in  a  small  i)rinting  office.  Selling 
this  out  at  a  less,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  went  to 
New  York,  and,  after  working  at  the  case  some 
five  months,  started  for  the  West,  stopping  en 
route  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Louisville. 
In  the  latter  place  he  worked  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  "The  Courier,'"  and  still  later  in  that  of 
"The  Correspondent,"  then  owned  by  Col.  Elijah 
C.  Berry,  who  subsequently  came  to  Illinois  aud 
served  as  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  In  1817 
he  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  but,  atti-acted  by  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  Illinois,  determined  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  finally  purchasing  land  some 
six  niifes  southeast  of  Kdwardsville.  in  'Madison 
County,  where  he  (continued  to  reside  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  order  to  raise  moans  to 
improve  his  farm,  in  the  spring  of  1819  he 
worked  as  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  "The 
Missouri  Gazette'" — the  predecessor  of  "The  St. 
Louis  Republic."'  While  there  he  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  over  the  signature  of  "\  Farmer  of  St. 
Charles  County,"  advocating  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Mi.s.souri  into  the  Union  without 
slavery,  which  caused  considerable  excitement 
among  the  friends  of  that  institution.  During 
the  same  year  he  aided  Hooper  Warren  in 
establishing  his  paper,  "The  Spectator,"  at 
Edwardsville,  and,  still  later,  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  its  columns,  especially  during  the 
campaign  of  1822-24,  which  resulted,  in  the  latter 
ye;»r,  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  pkint  slavery 
in  Illinois.  In  1823  he  was  elected  Represent- 
ative in  the  Third  General  Assembly,  serving  in 
that  body  by  successive  re-elections  until  18:;2. 
His  re-election  for  a  second  term,  in  1824,  demon- 
.strated  that  liis  vole  al  the  preceding  session,  in 


ojiposilion  to  the  .scheme  for  a  State  Convention 
to  revise  the  State  Constitution  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  was  appioveii  by  his  con.stituenls.  In 
18:18,  he  was  electcil  to  the  State  Senate,  serving 
four  years,  and,  in  1814,  wjis  again  elected  to  the 
House — in  all  serving  a  period  in  both  Houses  of 
sixteen  years.  Jfr.  CIiurc;hill  was  never  mariied. 
He  was  an  industrious  and  sy.stematic  collector  of 
historical  records,  and.  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
(he  .sinnmcrof  1872,  left  a  mass  of  doc^umonts  and 
I'tluT  historical  material  of  great  value.  (See 
.suiirri/  and  Since  Taiws;  Warren,  Hooper,  and 
Coles,  Edward.) 

CLARK  ((Jen.)  (ieorge  Kogcrs,  soldier,  w.-ts 
horn  near  Monticello,  Albemarle  Coimty.  Va., 
Nov.  19,  1752.  In  his  younger  life  he  was  a 
farmer  and  .surveyor  on  the  ujiper  Ohio.  His 
fii.st  experience  in  Indian  fighting  Mas  mider 
Governor  Dnnmore,  against  the  Slun\niees  (1774). 
In  1775  he  went  as  a  surveyor  to  Kentucky,  and 
the  British  having  incited  the  Indians  against 
the  Americans  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
commissioned  a  JIajor  of  militia.  He  soon  rose 
to  a  Colonelcy,  and  attained  marked  distinction. 
Later  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-Oeneral, 
and  planned  an  expedition  against  the  British 
fort  at  Detroit,  wliicli  was  not  successful.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1777,  in  consultation  with  Gov. 
Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  he  planned  an  expe- 
dition against  Illinois,  which  was  carried  out 
the  follo^ving  year.  On  July  4,  1778,  he  captured 
Kaskaskia  without  firing  a  gun,  and  other 
French  villages  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
following  February  he  set  out  from  Kaskaskia  to 
cross  the  "Illinois  Country"  for  the  purpose  of 
recapturing  Vincenncs,  which  had  been  taken  and 
was  garrisoned  by  the  Briti.sh  under  Hamilton. 
After  a  forced  march  characterized  by  incredible 
suffering,  his  ragged  followers  effected  the  (rap- 
ture of  the  post.  His  last  important  military 
.service  was  against  the  savages  on  the  Big 
Miami,  whoso  villages  and  fields  he  laid  waste. 
His  last  years  were  jiassed  in  sorrow  and  in  com- 
parative penurj-.  He  died  at  Lo\iisville,  Ky., 
Feb.  18,  1818,  and  his  remains,  after  reposing  in  a 
private  cemetcrj-  near  that  city  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, were  exhumed  and  removed  to  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery  in  1SG9.  The  fullest  history  of  General 
Clark's  expedition  and  his  life  will  be  found  in 
the  "Conquest  of  the  Cotmtry  Northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  1774-178;i,  and  Life  of  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark"  (2  volmnes,  181IG),  by  the  lato 
William  II.  English,  of  Indianapolis. 

CL.VRK,  lierace  S.,  lawyer  an<l  politician,  wa-s 
born  at  Huntsburc:,   Ohio"  August  13,  1840.     At 
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tlie  age  of  IT),  coining  to  Chicai;o,  lie  found 
employment  in  a  lively  stable;  later,  worked  on 
a  farm  in  Kane  County,  attending  school  iu  the 
winter.  After  a  year  spent  in  Iowa  Citj-  attend- 
ing the  Iowa  Slate  University,  he  returned  to 
Kane  County  and  engaged  iu  the  dairy  business, 
later  occupying  himself  with  various  occupations 
in  Illinois  and  Jlissouri,  but  finally  returning  to 
h:.:  Oliio  home,  vvheie  he  bc^uu  the  study  of  law 
at  Circleville.  In  1S61  he  enlisted  in  an  Ohio 
regiment,  rising  from  the  ranks  to  a  captaincy, 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  leave  the  service  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg. 
In  1805  he  settled  at  Jlattoon,  111.,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  tlie  bar  iu  18G8.  In  ISTO  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Legislature  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  but  was  elected  State  Senator 
in  1880,  serving  four  years  and  proving  himself 
one  of  the  ablest  sjieakers  on  the  floor.  In  18S3 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate-at-Iarge  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  and  has  long  been  a  con- 
sijicuous  figure  in  State  politics.  In  1806  he  was 
a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Governor. 

CLARK,  John  31.,  civil  engineer  and  merchant, 
wa.s  born  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  August  1,  1836; 
came  to  Chicago  with  his  widowed  mother  in 
1847,  and,  after  five  years  in  the  Chicago  schools, 
served  for  a  time  (1832)  as  a  rodman  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad.  After  a  course  in  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  he  graduated  in  1850,  he  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Illinois  Central.  In  1850  he  went  to 
Colorado,  where  he  was  one  of  tlie  original 
founders  of  the  city  of  Denver,  and  chief  engi- 
neer of  its  first  water  supply  company.  In  186'i 
he  started  on  a  surveying  expedition  to  Arizona, 
but  w;us  in  Santa  Fe  when  thi_t  pLace  was  captured 
by  a  rebel  expedition  from  Texas;  was  also 
jjresent  soon  after  at  the  battle  of  Ajiache  Canon, 
when  the  Confederates,  being  defeated,  were 
driven  out  of  the  Ten-itory.  Returning  to  Chi- 
cago iu  18G4,  he  became  a  member  of  the  whole- 
sale leather  firm  of  Gray,  Clark  &  Co.  The 
ofiicial  positions  held  by  Mr.  Clark  include  those 
of  Alderman  (1870-81),  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Collector  of  Customs,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Harri.son,  in  1889, 
and  President  of  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Board 
by  apix)intment  of  Mayor  Swift,  under  an  act 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  ISO."),  retiring  in  1807. 
In  1881  he  v,-as  the  Rei.ublic;in  candidate  for  Jfayor 
of  Chicago,  but  was  defeated  by  Carter  II.  Hairi- 
Kon.  Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Crerar 
Library,  named  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Crerar. 


CLARK  COUXTV,  one  of  the  eastern  counties 
of  the  State,  .south  of  the  middle  line  and  front- 
ing upon  the  AVabash  River;  area,  niO  .square 
miles,  and  population  (19001.  Cl,(i;;:;;  named  for 
(;ol.  George  Rogers  Clark.  Its  organization  was 
effected  in  1810.  Among  the  earliest  pioneers 
were  John  Bartlett,  Abraham  AVashburn,  James 
■Whitlock,  James  B.  Anderson,  S(';ihoii  .Archer 
and  Uri  JIanly.  The  county -sctit  is  Marshall,  the 
site  of  which  was  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  1833  by  Gov.  Joseph  Duncan  and  Col. 
William  B.  Archer,  the  latter  becoming  .sole  pro- 
prietor in  183.3,  in  which  year  the  first  log  cabin 
was  built.  The  original  county-.seat  was  Darwin, 
and  the  change  to  Marshall  (in  1810)  was  made 
only  after  a  liard  struggle.  The  soil  of  the 
county  is  rich,  and  its  agricultural  products 
varied,  embracing  corn  (the  chief  sta])le),  oats, 
potatoes,  winter  wheat,  l>utter,  sorghum,  honey, 
maple  sugar,  wool  and  pork.  "Woolen,  flouring 
and  lumber  mills  exist,  but  the  manufacturing 
interests  are  not  extensive.  Among  the  promi- 
nent towns,  besides  IMarshall  and  Darwin,  are 
Casey  (population  Sit),  Martin.sville  (779),  West- 
field  (."ilO),  and  York  (204). 

CLAV,  Porter,  clergyman  and  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Henry  Clay,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
March,  1779;  iu  early  life  removed  to  Kentucky, 
studied  law,  and  was,  for  a  time.  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  in  that  State;  in  181.3,  was  con- 
verted and  gave  himself  to  the  Baptist  nvinistry, 
locating  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  where  he  .spent 
most  of  his  life.     Died,  in  1830. 

CLAY  CITY,  a  village  of  Clay  County,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad,  12 
miles  west  of  Olney  ;  has  one  newsjiaper,  a  bank, 
and  is  in  a  grain  and  fruit-growing  region. 
Population  (1800),   612:  (1900),  907;  (1903),   1,020. 

CLAY  COUXTV,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  the  State;  has  an  area  of  470  square 
miles  and  a  ijopulation  (1900)  of  19,.333.  It  was 
named  for  Henry  Clay.  The  first  claim  in  the 
county  was  entered  by  a  Mr.  Elliot,  in  1818,  and 
soon  after  settlers  l>egan  to  lofuite  homes  in  the 
county,  although  it  was  not  organized  until  1824. 
During  the  same  year  the  pioneer  settlement  of 
!Maysville  was  made  the  county-seat,  but  immi- 
gration continued  inactive  until  18:!7,  when 
many  settlers  arrived,  headed  bv  Judges  Apper- 
.son  and  Hopkins  and  Messrs.  Stinford  and  Lee, 
who  were  soon  follo^\■cd  by  the  families  of  Coch- 
ran, McCullom  and  Tender.  The  I-it(le  Wabash 
River  and  a  number  of  small  tiil>utari(!s  drain 
the  county.  A  light-coloreil  .sandy  loanr  consti- 
tutes the  gre.'iterpiirt  of  the  soil,  iillhough  "l)lack 
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prairie  loam"'  appears  lu>io  and  there.  Kailnxid 
facilities  are  limited,  but  suflicient  to  accoinnio- 
date  the  county's  requirements.  Fruits, 
especially  apples,  are  successfully  cultivated. 
Educational  advantages  are  fair,  although  largely 
confined  to  district  schools  and  academies  in 
larger  towns.  Louisville  was  made  the  county- 
seat  in  ISii,  and,  in  1800,  had  a  population  of 
C37.  Xenia  and  Flora  are  the  most  important 
towns. 

CLAYTON,  a  town  in  Adams  County,  on  the 
Wabash  Railway,  28  miles  east-nortlieast  of 
Quincy.  A  brancli  of  the  Wabash  Railway  ex- 
tends from  this  point  northwest  to  Cartha,'xe,  111., 
and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  anotlier  branch  to 
Quincy,  111.  Tlie  industries  include  flour  and  feed 
mills,  machine  and  raihoad  rep;nr  shops,  grain 
elevator,  cigar  and  harness  factories.  It  has  a 
banlc,  four  churches,  a  high  school,  and  a  weeklj' 
newspaper.     Population  (1800),  1,038;  (1900),  99G. 

CLE.^TER,  William,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  ISl.j;  came  to  Canada  with  his 
parents  in  1831,  and  to  Chicago  in  1834;  engaged 
in  business  as  a  chandler,  later  going  into  the 
gi'ocerj'  trade;  in  1849,  joined  the  gold-seekers  in 
California,  and,  six  yeai-s  afterwards,  established 
himself  in  the  southerri  pai-t  of  the  present  city 
of  Chicago,  then- called  Clcaverville,  where  he 
served  as  Postmaster  and  managed  a  general 
.store.  He  was  the  owner  of  considerable  real 
estate  at  one  time  in  whrit  is  now  a  densely 
populated  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Died  in 
Chicago,  Nov.  13,  189G. 

CLEMENTS,  Isaac,  ex-Congre.ssman  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Home  at  Danville, 
III.,  was  born  in  Franklin  Count}',  Ind.,  in  1837; 
graduated  from  Asbury  University,  at  Green- 
castle,  in  1859,  having  sujiported  himself  during 
his  college  course  by  teacliing.  After  j-eading 
law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Greencastle, 
he  removed  to  Carbondale,  111.,  where  he  again 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  teaching  in  order 
to  purchase  law-books.  In  July,  18G1,  lie  enlisted 
in  the  Ninth  Illinois  Infant  r.y,  and  was  commis- 
.sioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  G.  He 
was  in  the  service  for  three  years,  was  three 
times  wounded  and  twice  promoted  "for  meri- 
torious service."  In  June,  1807,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Register  in  Bankruptcy,  and  from  1873 
«"  to  1875  was  a  Republican  Representative  in  tlie 

Forty-third  Congress  from  the  (then)  Eigliteenth 
District.  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  of  1880.  In  1SS9,  ho 
became  Pension  Agent  for  the  District  of  Illinois, 
by  appointment   of  President  Ilarri.son,  scjrviiig 


until  \>^m.  In  the  hUn-  pait  of  1898,  }u;  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  tlie  Soldiers' 
Orplians"  Home,  at  Normal,  but  served  only  a 
few  mouths,  when  he  acceplcd  the  jsosition  of 
Governor  of  the  new  Soldiers'  and 'Sailors'  Home, 
at  Danville. 

CLEVEL4N]),  CINCINNATI,  CIHCAGO  &  ST. 
LOUIS  RAILWAY.  The  total  length  of  this  sys- 
tem (1898)  is  1,807.34  miles,  of  which  478.39  miles 
are  operated  in  Illinois.  That  portion  of  tlie  main 
line  lying  within  the  State  extends  from  East  St. 
Louis,  northeast  to  the  Indiana  State  line,  181 
miles.  The  Company  is  also  the  lessee  of  the 
Peoria  &  Eastern  Railroad  (132  miles),  and  ojier- 
ates,  in  addition,  other  lines,  as  follows:  Tlie 
Cairo  Division,  extending  from  Tilton,  on  the 
line  of  the  Wabash,  3  miles  southwest  of  Dan- 
ville, to  Cairo  (259  miles)-  the  Chicago  Division, 
extending  from  Kank.ikee  southeast  to  the 
Indiana  State  line  (31  miles) ;  the  Alton  Branch, 
from  Wann  Jimction,  on  the  main  line,  to  Alton 
(4  miles).  Besides  the.se,  it  enjoys  with  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  joint  owner- 
ship of  the  Kankakee  &  Seneca  Railroad,  which 
it  operates.  Tlie  sy.stem  is  uinfornily  of  standard 
gauge,  and  about  280  miles  are  of  double  track. 
It  is  laid  with  heavy  stv.el  rails  (sixty-five,  sixty- 
seven  and  eighty  pounds),  laid  on  white  oak  ties, 
and  is  amply  ballasted  witli  broken  .stone  and 
gravel.  Extensive  repair  sliops  are  located  at 
IMattoon.  The  total  capital  of  the  entire  system 
on  June  30,  1898— including  capital  stock  and 
bonded  and  floating  debt— was  $97,149,361.  The 
total  earnings  in  Illinois  for  the  year  were 
§3,773,193,  and  the  total  expenditures  in  the  State 
§3,611,437.  The  taxes  paid  the  same  year  were 
§124,190.  The  history  of  this  .system,  so  far  as 
Illinois  is  concerned,  begins  with  the  consolida- 
tion, in  1SS9,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St. 
Louis  &  Cliicago,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati &  Indianapoli.s,  and  the  Indianapolis  & 
St.  Louis  Railway  Companies.  In  1890,  certain 
leased  lines  in  Illinois  (elsewhere  mentioned) 
were  merged  into  the  .system.  (For  history  of 
the  several  divisions  of  this  .system,  see  St.  Louis, 
Alton  dt  Tcrre  Hutitc,  Pforia  &  Eastern,  Cairo 
&  Vincfimes,  and  KanlMlxc  it  Seneca  Hailroach.) 
CLIMATOLOGY.  Extending.  lusitdoes,  through 
six  degrees  of  latitude,  Illinois  affords  a  great 
diversity  of  climate,  as  regards  not  only  the 
range  of  temperature,  but  also  the  amount  of 
rainfall.  In  both  jiarticulars  it  exhibits  .several 
points  of  contrast  to  States  lying  between  the 
.same  parallels  of  latitude,  lint  nearer  the  Atlan- 
tic.    The-  same  stateiintnt  applies,  as  well,  tr,  all 
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the  Nortli  Central  ;iiid  the  Western  Stutfs. 
Warm  winds  from  (lie  tiulC  of  Mexico  come  up 
the  Mississippi  %'alley,  and  impart  to  vegetation 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  a  stimulat- 
ing influence  which  is  not  felt  ujiou  the  seaboard. 
On  the  other  liaud,  there  is  no  great  barrier  to 
the  descent  of  the  Arctic  winds,  which,  in 
winter,  sweep  down  toward  the  Gulf,  depressing 
the  temperature  to  a  point  lower  than  is  cusloiu- 
ary  neai'er  the  seaboard  on  the  same  latitvide. 
Lake  Michigan  exeitsno  little  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  Chicago  and  other  adjacent  districts, 
mitigating  both  summer  heat  and  winter  cold. 
If  a  comparison  be  instituted  between  Ottawa 
and  Boston — the  latter  being  one  degree  farther 
north,  but  570  feet  nearer  the  sea-level— the 
springs  and  summers  are  found  to  be  about  five 
degrees  warmer,  and  the  winters  three  degrees 
colder,  at  tiic  former  point.  In  comparing  the 
East  and  West  in  respect  of  rainfall,  it  is  seen 
that,  in  the  former  section,  the  same  is  pretty 
equally  distributed  over  the  four  seasons,  while 
in  the  latter,  spring  and  summer  may  be  called 
the  wet  season,  and  autumn  and  winter  the  dry. 
In  the  extreme  West  nearly  tliree-fourths  of  the 
yearly  precipitation  occurs  during  the  growing 
.season.  Tlris  is  a  climatic  condition  highlj* 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  glasses,  etc.,  but 
detriujeutal  to  the  growth  of  trees.  Hence  we 
find  luxuriant  forests  near  the  seaboard,  and,  in 
the  interior,  gras.sy  jilains.  Illinois  occupies  a 
geographical  position  whore  these  great  climatic 
changes  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  and  where 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  prairie  first  become 
fully  apparent.  The  annual  precipitation  of 
rain  is  greatest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
but,  owing  to  the  higher  temperature  of  that 
section,  the  evajjoration  is  a" so  more  rapid.  The 
distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  respect  of  seasons 
is  also  more  unequal  toward  the  south,  a  fact 
which  maj'  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
increased  area  of  woodlands  in  that  region. 
While  Illinois  lies  within  the  zone  of  southwest 
winds,  their  flow  is  affected  by  conditions  some- 
what abnormal.  The  nortlieast  trades,  after 
entering  the  Gulf,  are  deflected  by  the  mountains 
of  Mexico,  becoming  inward  breezes  in  Texas, 
southerly  winds  in  the  Lower  ilississippi  Valley, 
and  southwesterly  as  they  enter  the  Upper 
Valley.  It  is  to  this  aerial  current  tliat  the  hot, 
moist  summers  are  attributable.  Tlie  north  and 
nortliwe.st  winds,  which  set  in  with  the  cliange 
of  the  season,  depress  the  temperature  to  a  point 
below  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  are 
attended  with  a  diminished  precipitation. 


CLINTON,  the  .■cunty-seat  of  De  Witt  County, 
situated  2;1  miles  .south  of  I'.loomington,  at  inter- 
.section  of  the  Springfield  and  the  Cliauip;u;;n- 
Havana  Divisions  with  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad ;  lies  in  a  i)roductivo  agricultiir;il 
region;  has  machine  sliops,  flour  and  i)lanini,' 
mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  water  works,  electric 
lighting  plant,  piano-case  factory,  banks,  three 
new.-,papei'.s,  six  churches,  and  two  public  schools. 
Population  (ISUO).  2,598;  (1900),  4,-15i>. 

CLIXTOX  COUNTY,,  organized  in  1824.  from 
portions  of  Washington,  Bond  and  I'ayette  Coun- 
ties, and  named  in  honor  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  It 
is  situated  directly  east  of  St.  l^ouis,  has  an  area 
of  491  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1900)  of 
19,824.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kaskaskia  River  an.i 
by  Shoal,  Crooked,  Sugar  and  Beaver  CJreeks.  Its 
geological  formation  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
cotmties  in  the  same  section.  Thick  layers  of 
limestone  lie  near  the  surface,  with  coal  seams 
underlying  the  .same  at  varying  depths.  The 
soil  is  varied,  being  at  some  points  black  and 
loamy  and  at  others  (under  timber)  decidedly 
clayey.  The  timber  has  been  mainly  cut  for  fuel 
because  of  the  inherent  dilliculties  attending 
coal-mining.  Two  railroads  cross  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  but  its  trade  is  not  important. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  being  the  staple  products. 

CLOUl),  Ncwlou,  clergyman  and  legislator, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1805,  and,  in  I82T. 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Waverly,  Morgan 
County,  111.,  where  he  pursued  the  vocation  of  a 
farmer,  as  well  as  a  prcitcher  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  also  became  jjrominent  as  a  Demo- 
cratic politician,  and  served  in  no  less  than  nine 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  besides  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1S4T,  of  which  lie 
was  chosen  President.  He  was  lirst  elected 
Representative  in  the  Seventh  A.ssembly  (1830), 
and  afterwards  served  in  the  House  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Thir- 
teenth, Fifteenth  and  Twenty-seventh,  and  as 
Senator  in  the  Sixteentli  and  Seventeenth.  He 
was  also  Clerk  of  the  House  in  1844-45,  and. 
having  been  elected  Rei)resentative  two  ye:rrs 
later,  was  chosen  Speaker  at  the  .succeeding  ses- 
sion. Although  not  noted  for  any  specially 
aggressive  qualities,  his  consistency  of  character 
won  for  him  general  respect,  while  his  frequent 
elections  to  the  Legislature  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  large  influence. 

CLOWPiY,  Robert  C,  Telegraph  Maiuigar,  was 
born  in  18:58;  entered  the  service  of  tJio  Illinois  & 
Mississippi   Telegraph  (.'ompany  as  a  me.ssen^'cr 
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boy  at  Joliet  in  1S.j2,  hociiine  iiianuger  of  tho 
office  at  Ijockport  six  montlis  hitev,  at  Spiiugfield 
in  1853,  and  chief  operator  at  St.  Louis  in  180-1. 
Between  18o9  and  "03,  he  held  higlily  responsible 
positions  on  various  "Western  linos,  but  tlie  latter 
j^ear  was  commissioned  by  President  Linooba 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  United  States  military  linos  with 
heautiuaitcrs  u,'u  Little  Kock,  Ark. ;  was  mustered 
out  in  Jlay,  1800,  and  immediately  appointed 
District  Superintendent  of  We.stern  Union  lines 
in  the  Southwest.  From  that  time  bis  promotion 
was  steady  and  rapid.  In  1875  he  became 
Assistant  General  Superintendent ;  in  1878,  Assist- 
ant General  Supeiintendent  of  the  Central  Divi- 
sion at  Chicago:  in  1880,  succeeded  General 
Stager  as  General  Superintendent,  and,  in  1885, 
was  elected  Director,  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Vice-President,  bis  terri- 
tory extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

COAL  AND  C0ALOiI.\I>'<;.  Illinois  contains 
much  the  larger  portion  of  what  is  kno\^^l  as  the 
central  coal  field,  covering  an  area  of  about 
37,000  square  miles,  and  underlying  sixty  coun- 
ties, in  but  forty-five  of  which,  however,  opera- 
tions are  conducted  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
Illinois  field  contains  fifteen  distinct  seams. 
Those  available  for  commercial  mining  generally 
lie  at  considerable  depth  and  are  reached  by 
sliafts.  The  coaLsareall  bituminous,  and  furnish 
an  excellent  steam-making  fuel.  Coke  is  manu- 
factured to  a  limited  extent  in  La  Salle  and  some 
of  the  southern  counties,  but  elsewliere  in  the 
State  the  coal  does  not  yield  a  good  marketable 
coke.  Neither  is  it  in  any  degree  a  good  gas 
coal,  although  used  in  some  localities  for  that 
purpose,  rather  because  of  its  abundance  than  on 
account  of  its  adaptability.  It  is  thought  that, 
with  the  increase  of  cheap  tran.sjjortation  facili- 
ties, Pittsburg  coal  will  be  brought  into  the  State 
in  such  quantities  as  eventually  to  exclude  local 
coal  from  the  manufacture  of  gas.  In  the  report 
of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census,  the  total 
product  of  the  Illinois  coal  mines  was  given  as 
12,104,273  tons,  as  again.st  6,115,_377  tons  reported 
by  the  Tenth  Census.  The  value  of  the  output 
was  estimated  at  ?11,735,203,  or  80.97  per  ton  at 
the  mi)ies.  The  total  number  of  mines  was 
stated  to  be  1,072,  and  the  number  of  tons  mined 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  yield  of  the 
mines  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  mines  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  technically  known  as 
"regular"'  and  "local."  Of  the  former,  there 
were  358,  and  of  the  latter,  714.    These  858  regular 


mines  employed  23,!i;M  men  and  boys,  of  wliom 
21,350  worked  belou-  gro\ind,  besides  an  office 
force  of  38'J,  and  paid,  in  wages,  88,094,397.  Tlie 
total  capital  invested  in  these  358  mines  was 
517,630,351.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1898,  881  mines 
were  operated  during  the  year,  employing  35,020 
men. and  producing  18,599,299  tons  of  coal,  which 
was  1,473,459  tons  less  than  the  iireccding  yc:tr-- 
the  reduc'tion  being  due  to  the  strike  of  1897. 
Five  counties  of  the  State  produced  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  each,  standing  in  the  following 
order;  Sangamon,  1,703,803;  St.  Cluir,  1,000,752; 
Venniliun,  1,. 52(1,099;  jracoui)in,  1.201,920;  La 
Salle,  1,105,490. 

COAL  CITY,  a  town  in  Grundy  County,  on  tlie 
Chicago,  Kock  Island  &  Pacific  I.'ailway,  29  miles 
by  rail  south-.southwest  of  Joliet.  Large  coal 
mines  are  ojierated  here,  and  tlie  town  is  an  im- 
portant shipping  point  for  their  product.  It  has  a 
bank,  a  weekly  newspaper  and  five  churches. 
Pop.  (1890),  1,072 ;  (1900).  2.007 ;  (1903),  about  3,000. 
COBB,  Emery,  capitalist,  was  born  at  Drydeu. 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y..  August  20,  1831;  at  10, 
began  the  study  of  telegraphy  at  Ithaca,  later 
acted  as  operator  on  Western  New  York  Hues, 
but,  in  1852,  became  manager  of  the  office  at 
Chicago,  continuing  until  1805,  the  various  com- 
panies having  meanwhile  been  consolidated  into 
the  AVestern  Union,  lie  then  nrade  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  world,  and,  although  he  had  intro- 
duced the  system  of  transmitting  money  by 
telegraph,  he  declined  all  invitations  to  return  to 
the  key-board.  Having  made  large  investments 
in  lands  about  Kankakee,  where  be  now  resides, 
he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  agriculture 
and  stock-raising;  was  also,  for  many  years,  a 
member  of  the  State  B  )ard  of  Agriculture,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Short- Horn  Breeders'  Association. 
and,  for  twenty  years  (1873-93),  a  member  of  t!ic 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  has  done  much  to  improve  the  city  of  his 
adoption  by  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  con- 
struction of  electric  street-car  lines  and  the 
promotion  of  manufactures. 

CODB,  Silas  B.,  pioneer  and  real-estate  opera- 
tor, was  born  at  llontpelier,  Vt.,  Jan.  23,  1812; 
came  to  Chicago  in  1833  on  a  schooner  from  Buf- 
falo, the  voyage  occupying  over  a  month.  Being 
without  means,  he  engaged  as  a  carpenter  upon  a 
building  which  James  Kinzie,  (he  Indian  trader, 
was  erecting;  later  he  erected  a  building  of  his 
own  in  which  he  started  a  harnoss-shoj),  whicli 
he  conducted  successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 
He    has    .since    been   conncteii  with  a  number 
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of  biLsiiiess  enterprisi's  of  a  public  cliaraeter, 
including  bauks,  street  and  steam  railways,  but 
his  largest  successes  have  been  achieved  in  the  line 
of  improved  real  estate,  of  wliich  he  is  an  exten- 
sive owner.  He  is  also  one  of  the  liberal  bene- 
factors of  the  University  of  Chicago,  "Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,"  outlie  campusof  that  institution, 
being  the  lesult  of  a  contribution  of  his  amount- 
ing to  sir.d.ono,    nied  in  Cliicogo,  April  G,  1900. 

COr>DE.\,a  village  in  Union  County,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  43  miles  north  of  Cairo 
and  15  miles  south  of  Carbondale.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated  and  shipped 
to  northern  markets.  Tliis  region  is  well  tim- 
bered, and  Cobden  has  two  box  factories  employ- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  men;  also  has 
several  churches,  schools  and  two  vreekly  papers. 
Population  (1890),  994;  (1900,)  1,034. 

COCHRAN,  William  Grauvillo,  legislator  and 
jutrist,  was  born  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  Kov.  13, 
1844;  brought  to  Moultrie  County,  111.,  in  1^49, 
and,  at  tlio  age  of  17,  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers, 
serving  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  tliree  years 
as  a  private.  Returning  home  from  the  war,  he 
resumed  life  as  a  farmer,  but  early  in  1873  began 
merchandising  at  Lovington,  continuing  this 
business  three  years,  when  he  began  the  study  of 
law;  in  1879,  waS  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  lias 
since  been  in  active  practice.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Ge)ieral 
Assembly,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Senate  in  1690,  but  was  re-elected  to  the  Ilouse 
in  1894,  and  again  in  1890.  At  the  .special  se.s.sion 
of  1890,  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  and  was  .similarly 
honored  in  1893.  He  is  an  excellent  parliamen- 
tarian, clear-headed  and  just  in  his  rulings,  and 
an  able  debater.  In  June,  1897,  he  was  elected 
for  a  six  years"  term  to  the  Circuit  bench.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home  at  Kormal. 

CODDING,  Icliabod,  clergyman  and  anti- 
slavery  lecturer,  was  born  at  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  in 
1811;  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  a  popular  temper- 
ance lecturer;  while  a  student  at  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  began  to  lecture  in  opposition  to  slaverj-; 
after  leaving  college  served  five  years  as  agent 
and  lecturer  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society;  was 
often  exposed  to  mob  violence,  but  always  retain- 
ing his  self-control,  succeeded  in  esca2>ing 
serious  injury.  In  184'3  he  entered  the  Congrega- 
tional mini.stry  and  held  pastorates  at  Princeton, 
Lockport,  Joliet  and  elsewhere;  between  1854 
and  '58,  lectured  exten.sively  through  Illinois  on 
the  Klansas-Xebraska  issue,  and  was  a  power  in 


the  organization  of  the  Rei>ublican  party.  Died 
at  Haraboo,  AVis.,  June  17,  1800. 

CODY,  Hiram  Hitehcocl;,  lawyer  and  Judge; 
born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  183-1;  was 
partially  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  ami,  in 
1813,  came  with  his  father  to  Kendall  0.)unty, 
III.  In  1847,  he  removed  to  Naperville,  where 
for  six  years  he  served  as  Clerk  of  the  County 
Commissioners'  Court.  In  IS.Tl  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar;  in  1801,  was  elected  County  Judge 
with  practical  unanimity,  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1809-70,  and. 
in  1874,  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judi- 
cial Circuit.  His  residence  (1896)  was  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

COLCHESTER,  a  city  of  McDonough  County, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
midway  between  Galesburg  and  Quincy;  is  tho 
center  of  a  rich  farming  aiid  an  extensive  coal- 
mining region,  producing  more  than  100,000  tons 
of  coal  annually.  A  superior  quality  of  potter's 
clay  is  also  liuneu  and  shipped  extensively  to 
other  points.  The  city  has  brick  and  drain-tile 
works,  a  bank,  four  churches,  two  public  .schools 
and  two  weekly  papers.  Population  (1890), 
1,043;  (inOO),  1.635. 

COLESj  Ednard,  the  second  Governor  of  tho 
State  of  Illinois,  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Va., 
Dec.  15,  1780,  the  son  of  a  wealth}-  planter,  who 
had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
was  educated  at  Hampdcn-Sidney  and  William 
and  ]\Iary  Colleges,  but  compelled  to  leave  before 
graduation  by  an  accident  which  interrupted  his 
studies;  in  1809,  became  the  private  .secretary  of 
President  Madison,  remaining  six  years,  after 
wliich  he  made  a  trip  to  Russia  as  a  special  mes- 
senger bj-  appointment  of  the  President.  He 
early  manifested  an  intjrest  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  of  Virginia.  In  1815  he  made  his 
first  tour  through  the  North\\-cst  Territory,  going 
as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  returning  three  years 
later  and  visiting  Kaskaskia  while  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818  was  in  session.  In 
April  of  the  following  year  he  set  out  from  Ids 
Virginia  home,  accompanied  by  his  slaves,  for 
Illinois,  traveling  by  wagons  to  Brownsville,  Pa., 
where,  taking  flat-boats,  he  descended  the  river 
with  his  goods  and  servants  to  a  point  below 
Louisville,  where  they  di.sembarked,  journeying 
overland  to  Edwardsville.  While  descending 
the  Oliio,  he  informed  his  slaves  that  they  were 
free,  and,  after  arriving  at  tlieir  destination, 
gave  to  each  head  of  a  family  ICO  acres  of  land. 
This  generous  act  was,  in  after  years,  made  the 
ground  for  bitter  ))er.secution  by  his  cncmie.s.     At 
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Edwardsvillo  ho  enten^il  ii])on  tlie  duties  of 
Register  of  the  Land  Oftice,  to  wlncli  ho  had 
been  appointed  bj-  President  Monroe.  In  1822 
he  became  the  candidate  for  Governor  of  tliose 
opposed  to  removing  tlie  restriction  in  the  State 
Constitution  against  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
and,  althougli  a  majority  of  the  voters  then 
favored  the  measure,  he  was  elected  by  a  small 
plurality  over  his  hip:hest  competitor  in  conse- 
quence of  a  di-^dsion  of  the  opposition  vote 
between  three  candidates.  The  Legislature 
chosen  at  the  same  time  .submitted  to  the  people 
a  proposition  for  a  State  Convention  to  revise  the 
Constitution,  which  was  rejected  at  the  election 
of  1834  by  a  majority  of  1,GC8  in  a  total  vote  of 
11,612.  While  Governor  Coles  had  the  efficient 
aid  in  opposition  to  the  measure  of  such  men  as 
Judge  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Congressman  Daniel 
P.  Cook,  Morris  Birkbeck,  George  Forqiier, 
Hooper  AVarren,  George  Churchill  and  others,  he 
was  himself  a  most  influential  factor  in  protecting 
Illinois  from  the  blight  of  slavery,  contributing 
his  salary  for  his  entire  term  ($4,000)  to  that  end. 
In  1825  it  became  his  duty  to  welcome  La  Fay- 
ette to  Illinois.  Retiring  from  office  in  1826,  he 
continued  to  reside  some  years  on  his  farm  near 
Edwardsville,  and,  in  1830,  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  but  being  a  known  opponent  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  was  defeated  by  Joseph  Duncan. 
Previous  to  1833,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  married  during  the  following  year,  and 
continued  to  reside  there  uTitil  his  death,  July  7, 
1808,  having  lived  to  see  the  total  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  (See  Slavery  caul 
Slave  Laus.) 

COLES  COUNTY,  originally  a  part  of  Crawford 
County,  but  organized  in  1831,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Gov.  Edward  Coles.— lies  central  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  embraces  520 
square  7niles,  with  a  population  (1900)  of  34,140. 
The  Kaskaskia  River  (sometimes  called  the 
Okaw)  runs  through  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
countj',  but  tlie  principal  stream  is  the  Embarras 
(Embraw) .  Tlie  chief  resource  of  the  people  is 
agriculture,  although  the  county  lies  within  the 
limits  of  tho  Illinois  coal-belt.  To  the  north  and 
west  are  prairies,  while  timber  abounds  in  the 
southeast.  The  largest  crop  is  of  corn,  although 
wheat,  daii-y  products,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco, 
sorghum,  wool,  etc.,  are  also  imjiortant  products. 
Broom-corn  is  extensively  cultivated.  Manufac- 
turing is  caiTied  on  to  a  fair  extent,  the  output 
embracing  sawed  lumber,  carriages  and  wagons, 
agricultural  implements,  tobacco  and  snuff,  boots 
and  shoes,   etc.     Charle.5ton,  the  county-seat,   is 


centrally  located,  and  has  a  nnmbor  of  haud.^omo 
jiublic  buildings,  ]>rivato  residences  and  business 
blocks.  It  was  laid  out  in  1S31,  and  incorporated 
in  1805;  in  1900,  its  population  was  5,488. 
Mattoon  is  a  railroad  center,  situated  some  130 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  population  of 
9,623,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point  for 
grain  and  live-stock.  Other  principal  towns  are 
Ashmoro,  Oakland  and  Lerna. 

COLFAX,  a  village  of  McLean  County,  on  the 
ICankakee  and  Bloomington  branch  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  23  miles  northeast  of  Blooming- 
ton.  Farming  and  stock-growing  are  the  leading 
industries;  has  two  banks,  one  newspaper,  throe 
elevators,  and  a  coal  mine.     Pop.  (I'JOO),  1,158. 

COLLEGE  OF  THYSICl-iXS  AND  SLIKSEOXS, 
located  at  Chicago,  and  organized  in  ISSl.  Its 
first  term  opened  in  September,  1883,  in  a  build- 
ing erected  by  the  trustees  at  a  cost  of  §00,000, 
with  a  faculty  embraciug  twenty-five  profc.s,sors, 
with  a  sufficient  corps  of  demonstrators,  assist- 
ants, etc.  The  number  of  matriculates  was  153. 
The  institution  ranks  among  the  leading  medical 
colleges  of  the  West.  Its  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions, for  both  matriculates  and  graduates,  is 
equal  to  those  of  other  fir.st-class  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  teaching  faculty, 
of  late  years,  has  consisted  of  some  twenty-five 
professors,  who  are  aided  by  an  adequate  corjis  of 
assistants,  demonstrators,  etc. 

COLLEGES,  EARLY.  The  early  Legislatures  of 
Illinois  manifested  no  little  unfriendliness  toward 
colleges.  The  first  charters  for  institutions  of 
this  character  were  granted  in  1833,  aud  were  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  "Union  College  of  Illi- 
nois," in  Randolph  County,  and  the  "Alton  Col- 
lege of  Illinois,"  at  Upper  Alton.  The  first 
named  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  but  was  never  founded.  The 
second  was  in  the  intere.st  of  the  Baptists,  but 
the  charter  was  not  accepted.  Both  these  acts 
contained  jealoiLS  and  unfriendly  restrictions, 
notably  one  to  the  effect  that  no  theological 
department  should  be  established  and  no  pro- 
fessor of  theology  employed  as  an  instructor,  nor 
should  auj-  religious  test  be  applied  in  the  selec- 
tion of  trustees  or  the  admission  of  pupiLs.  The 
friends  of  liigher  education,  however,  made  com- 
mon cause,  and,  in  1835,  secured  the  passage  of 
an  "omnibus  bill"  iucorjjoiating  four  private 
colleges — the  Alton;  the  Illinois,  at  Jacksonville; 
tho  McKendree,  at  Lebanon,  and  the  Joncsboro. 
Similar  restrictive  provisions  as  to  theological 
teaching  were  incorporated  in  these  charlcr.s,  and 
a  limitation   was  placed    upon    the  amount  of 
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in-opcrty  to  be  o->vned  li.\  any  insliUition,  l)ut  in 
many  respects  the  law  was  more  lilnnal  t  haii  its 
predecessors  of  two  years  previous.  Owing  tt) 
the  absence  of  suitable  preparatory  schools,  these 
institutions  were  coiniielleii  to  maintain  ))repara- 
tory  departments  under  the  tuition  of  the  college 
professors.  The  college  last  named  above  (Jones- 
bord)  was  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Christian 
denomination,  but  was  never  organized.  The 
three  remaining  ones  stand,  in  the  order  of  their 
formation,  McKendree,  Illinois,  Alton  (afterward 
Shurtleff) ;  in  the  order  of  graduating  initial 
classes  —  Illinois,  McKendree,  Shurtleff.  Pre- 
paratoi-y  instruction  began  to  he  given  in  Illinois 
College  in  1829,  and  a  class  w-as  organized  in  the 
collegiate  department  in  1831.  The  Legislature 
of  1835  also  incorporated  the  Jacksonville  Female 
Academy,  the  first  school  for  girls  chartered  in 
the  State.  From  tliis  time  forward  colleges  and 
Academies  were  incorpc>rated  in  rapid  succes.sion, 
many  of  them  at  places  whose  names  have  long 
since  diKippeared  from  the  map  of  the  State.  It 
■was  at  this  time  that  there  developed  a  .strong 
party  in  favor  of  founding  what  were  termed, 
rather  eupheinistically,  "Manual  Labor  Col- 
leges." It  was  believed  that  the  time  which  a 
student  might  be  able  to  "redeem"  from  study, 
■could  be  so  ])roiitably  employed  at  farm  or  shop- 
work  as  to  enable  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
Acting  upon  this  theory,  the  Legislature  of  1835 
granted  charters  to  the  "Franklin  Manual  Labor 
College,"  to  be  located  in  either  Cook  or  La  Salle 
■Coimty;  to  the  "Burnt  Prairie  Manual  Labor 
Seminary,"  in  Wliite  County,  and  the  "Cliatham 
Manual  Labor  School,"  at  Lick  Prairie,  Sanga- 
mon County.  University  powers  were  conferred 
upon  the  institution  last  named,  and  its  charter 
also  contained  the  somewhat  extraordinary  pro- 
vLsion  that  any  sect  might  establish  a  professor- 
ship of  theologj'  therein.  In  1837  six  more 
colleges  were  incorporated,  only  one  of  which 
(Knox)  was  successfully  organized.  B}-  1840, 
better  and  broader  viaws  of  education  had 
developed,  and  t!ie  Legislature  of  1811  rejiealed 
all  prohibition  of  the  establishing  of  theological 
departments,  as  well  as  tlie  restrictions  previou.sly 
imposed  upon  the  amount  and  value  of  property 
to  be  owned  by  private  educational  institutions. 
The  whole  number  of  colleges  and  seminaries 
incfjqiorated  under  the  State  law  (1890)  is  forty- 
three.  (See  aLso  Illi)iois  CnJlege,  Kno.v  College, 
Lalcc  Forest  Uiiii'ersili/,  McKendree  CoUerje.  Moti- 
monih  College,  Jacksoinillr  Female  <^em!i,ar:/, 
MonticcUo  Female  Semiiiarif,  Northircsterii  T^iii- 
versify.  Shurtleff  r<,llege.) 


COLLIKIi,  Kohert  Liiird,  clergyman,  was  bom 
iu  Salisbury,  Md.,  August  7,  1837;  graduated  at 
Boston  University,  18.58;  soon  after  became  an 
itinerant  Slethodist  minister,  but,  in  1800,  united 
with  the  Unitarian  Church  and  ofliciatcd  a-s 
jiastor  of  churches  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  K;in- 
sas  City,  b&sides  .supplying  pulpits  in  various 
cities  in  England  (1880-85).  Iu  1885,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Luipsic,  but 
later  served  as  a  special  comuii.ssionor  of  the 
Johns  Ilojikins  University  in  the  collection  of 
labor  statistics  in  Europe,  meanwhile  gaining  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  lecturer  and  magazine 
writer.  His  published  works  include:  "Every- 
Day  Subjects  in  Sunday  Sermons"  (1809)  and 
"Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity'' 
(1870).     Died  near  his  birtliplacc,  July  27,  1890. 

COLLINS,  Frederieli,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Connecticut,  Feb.  21,  1801.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  five  brothers  who  came  with  their  parents 
from  Litchfield,  Conn  ,  to  Illinois,  in  1822,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Unionville — now  CoUins- 
ville  —  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Madison 
County.  They  were  enterprising  and  public- 
sj)irited  business  men,  wlio  engaged,  quite 
extensively'  for  the  time,  in  various  branches  of 
manufacture,  including  flour  and  whisky.  This 
was  an  era  of  progress  and  development,  and 
becoming  convinced  of  tlic  injurious  character 
of  the  latter  branch  of  their  business,  it  was 
promptly  abandoned.  The  subjec^t  of  this  sketch 
was  later  associated  with  his  brother  Michael  in 
the  pork-packing  and  grain  business  at  Naples, 
the  early  Illinois  Uiver  terminus  of  the  Sangamon 
&  Morgan  (now  Wabasli)  Railroad,  but  finally 
located  at  Quincy  in  18.51,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  manufacturing  business  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  business  probity  and  religious 
))rinciple,  as  well  as  a  determined  opponent  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  once  subjected  by  his  neighbors  to  the 
intended  indignity  of  being  hung  in  effigy  for  the 
crime  of  assisting  a  fugitive  female  slave  on  the 
road  to  freedom.  In  a  speech  made  in  1831,  in 
commemoration  of  the  act  of  emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  follo^\•iuK 
prediction :  "Methinks  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  own  country  will  celebrate  a  day  of 
emancipation  within  her  own  borders,  and  con 
sistent  songs  of  freedom  shall  indeed  ring 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  land." 
He.  lived  to  see  this  prophecy  fulfilled,  dying  at 
Quincy,  in  1878.  Mr.  Collins  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Liberty  Men  of  Illinois  for  Lieutenant-Gov. 
ernor  in  1812. 
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COLLIXS,  James  11..  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
iKirn  in  CambriJf,'e,  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
but  taken  in  early  life  to  Vernon,  Oneida  County, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  After  .spending  a 
couple  of  years  in  an  jicademy,  at  the  a.2;e  of  18 
lie  began  the  study  of  law.  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1824,  and  as  a  counsellor  and  solicitor  in 
1837,  coming  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  18^:1,  mak- 
ing a  part  of  the  journey  by  the  first  stage-coach 
from  Detroit  to  the  present  AVestern  metropolis. 
After  arriving  in  Illinois,  he  spent  .some  time  in 
exploration  of  the  suiiwinding  country,  but 
returning  to  Chicago  in  18;j4,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Judge  John  D.  Caton,  who  had 
been  his  preceptor  in  New  York,  still  later  being 
a  partner  of  Justin  Bulterlleld  under  the  firm 
name  of  Butterfield  &  Collins.  He  was  con- 
sidered an  eminent  auth.ority  in  law  and  gained 
an  extensive  practice,  being  regarded  as  espe- 
cially strong  in  chancery  cases  as  well  as  an  able 
pleader.  Politically,  he  was  an  uncompromising 
anti-slavery  man,  and  often  aided  runaway 
slaves  in  securing  their  liberty  or  defended  others 
who  did  so.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  old  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  and  one  of  its  first  Board  of  Diiectors. 
Died,  suddenly  of  cholera,  while  attending  court 
atOttav.-a,  in  lS5i. 

COLLIXS,  Lorcn  C,  jurist,  was  born  at  AViud- 
.sor,  Conn.,  August  1,  1848;  at  the  age  of  W 
accompanied  his  family  to  Illinois,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Northwestern  University.  He 
read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon 
built  np  a  remunerative  practice.  He  ^^•as 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1878,  and  through 
his  ability  as  a  debater  and  a  parliamentarian, 
soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  on 
the  floor  of  the  lower  house.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1880  and  1883,  and,  in  1883,  was  chosen  Sjieaker 
of  the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly.  In 
December,  1884,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Barnum,  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself  in  1885,  and  re-elected 
in  1891,  but  resigned  in  1891,  since  that  time 
devoting  his  .attention  to  regular  pr.actice  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

COLLINS,  AVilliiim  H..  retired  manufacturer, 
born  at  Collinsville,  111.,  Jlarch  30,  1831;  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Illinois 
College,  later  taking  a  course  in  literature. 
l)liilosophy  and  theology  at  Yale  College;  served 
as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  La  Salle 
several  years;  in  I^IS.  became  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  "The  Jack.sonville    Journal,"  which    he 


conduriiHl  some  lour  years.  The  Civil  War  hav- 
ing begun,  he  tiien  ac<-epted  the  cliajilaiiicy  of 
the  Tenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  but 
resigning  in  1SG3,  organized  a  company  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  I'^oiirth  Voliuiteers,  of  which 
he  was  cho.sen  Captain,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Cliickanuuiga,  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  Later  he  served  on  tlio  staff 
of  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer  and  at  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps  headquarters,  until  after  the  fall  of 
Atlanta.  Then  resigning,  in  November,  1864,  he 
was  appointed  by  Secretary  St.anton  Provost- 
Marshal  for  the  Twelfth  District  of  Illinois,  con- 
tinuing in  this  service  until  the  close  of  ISUu, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business 
as  head  of  the  Collins  Plow  Company  at  Quincj-. 
This  business  he  conducted  successfully  some 
twenty-five  years,  when  iie  retired.  Mr.  Collins 
has  served  as  Alderman  and  Mayor,  ad  interim. 
of  the  city  of  Quincy;  Representative  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  (Jenoral  Assem- 
blies— during  the  latter  being  chosen  to  deliver 
the  eulogy  on  Gen.  John  A.  Logan;  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  1888,  and  the  same  year  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Quincy  District; 
in  1804,  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  .State 
Senator  in  Adams  County,  and,  though  a  Repub- 
lican, has  been  twice  elected  Supervisor  in  a 
strongly  Democratic  city. 

'  COLLINSVILLE,  a  city  on  the  sonthern  border 
of  Madi.son  County,  13  miles  (by  rail)  east-north- 
east of  St.  Louis,  on  the  "Vandalia  Line"'  (T,  PI. 
&1.  Ry.),  about  11  miles  south  of  Edwardsville. 
The  place  was  originally  settled  in  1817  by  four 
brothers  n.amed  Collins  from  Litchfield,  Conn., 
who  established  a  tan-yard  and  erected  an  ox-mill 
for  grinding  corn  and  wheat  and  sawing  lumber 
The  town  was  platted  b,-  surviving  members  of 
this  family  in  1836.  Coal-mining  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  one  or  two  mines  are  operated 
within  the  corporate  limits.  The  city  has  zinc 
works,  as  well  as  fiour  mills  and  brick  and  tile 
factories,  two  building  and  loan  as.sociations,  a 
lead  smelter,  stock  bell  factory,  electric  street 
railway.s,  seven  churches,  two  banks,  a  high 
school,  and  a  newspaper  office.  Population 
(1890),  3,498;  (1900),  4,031;  (1903,  est.),  7,500. 

COLLYKK,  Uohort,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Keighly,  Yorkshire,  England,  Dec.  8,  1833;  left 
school  at  eight  years  of  age  to  wan  his  living  iu 
a  factory ;  at  fourteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  black- 
smith and  learned  the  trade  of  a  hammer-maker. 
His  only  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  education 
during  this  period,  apart  from  private  study,  was 
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lu  aiiiglit-f-choo!,  wliicli  lieiiUeiulcd  two  winters. 
In  1849  lio  became  ;i  local  Metliodist  ))ie:u-luT, 
came  to  the  United  States  the  next  year,  settling 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  lie  pursued  his  trade, 
preaching  on  Sundays.  Ilis  views  on  the  atone- 
ment having  gradually  been  changed  towards 
Unitarianism,  his  license  to  preach  was  revoked 
by  the  conference,  and,  in  1859,  ho  united  with 
the  Unitarian  Church,  having  already  won  a 
wide  reputation  as  an  eloquent  public  speaker. 
Coming  to  Chicago,  he  began  work  as  a  mis.sion- 
ary,  and,  in  ISfiO,  organized  the  Unity  Churcli, 
beginning  with  seven  members,  tliough  it  has 
since  become  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influ- 
ential churches  in  the  city.  In  1879  ho  accepted 
a  call  to  a  church  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
still  remains.  Of  strong  anti-slavery  views  and 
a  zealous  Unionist,  he  served  during  a  part  of  the 
Civil  War  as  a  camp  inspector  for  the  Sanitary 
ComTuission.  Since  the  war  he  has  repeatedly 
visited  England,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence 
as  a  lecturer  and  jnilpit  orator  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
volumes,  including  "Nature  and  Life"  (ISGC); 
"A  Man  in  Earnest:  Life  of  A.  H.  Conant"  (1808) ; 
"A  History  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  likely'' 
(188G),  and  "Lectures  to  Young  Men  ;ind  'Wouien" 
(18SG). 

COLTON,  rhanuccy  ."^ill,  pioneer,  was  born  at 
Springfield,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1800;  taken  to  Massachu- 
setts in  childhood  and  educated  at  Monson  in  that 
State,  afterwards  residing  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing his  manhood,  at  Jlonson,  Maine.  He  came  to 
Illinois  in  183G,  locating  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Galesburg,  where  he  built  the  first  store 
and  dwelling  house;  continued  in  general  mer- 
chandise some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  me.an- 
while  associating  his  sons  with  him  in  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  S.  Colton  &  Sons.  Mr. 
Colton  was  associated  with  the  construction  of 
the  Chicago,  Buidingtoii  &  Quincj'  PLailroad  from 
the  beginning,  becoming  one  of  the  Dii'cctors  of 
the  Company;  was  also  a  Director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Galesburg,  the  first  organizer 
and  first  President  of  the  Farmers"  and  Jlechan- 
ics'  Bank  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Knox  College.  Died  in  Galesburg,  July  27,  188."). 
— Francis  (Colton),  son  of  the  preceding;  born 
at  Monson,  Maine,  May  2-t,  1834,  came  to  Gales- 
burg with  his  father's  family  in  1830,  and  -.vas 
educated  at  Knox  College,  graduating  in  18.'5.5, 
and  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1808.  After 
graduation,  ho  was  in  partnership  with  his  father 
some  seven  years,  also  served  as  Yice-Prosident 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Galesburg,  and,  in 


18GG,  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  United 
States  Consul  at  Venice,  remaining  there  until 
1809.  The  latter  year  ho  became  Iho  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  tlie  Union  Pacific  Rnilroiid, 
continuing  in  that  position  until  1871,  meantime 
visiting  China,  Japan  and  India,  and  estaljlishing 
agencies  for  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
ways in  various  countries  of  Eurojie.  In  1 872  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  President  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Galesburg,  but  retired  in 
1884,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  'Washington, 
D.  C,  where  ho  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Colton  is 
a  large  land  owner  in  some  of  the  Western  States, 
especially  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

COLU^IBIA,  p.  town  of  Monroe  County,  on 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Itailroad,  15  miles  south  of  St. 
Louis;  has  a  machine  shop,  large  flour  mill, 
brewery,  five  cigar  factories,  electric  lig'nt  plant, 
telephone  system,  stone  quarry,  five  churches, 
and  public  school.    Pop.  (UlOQ),  1,107;  (1903),  1,205. 

COJIPAXY  OF  THE  WEST,  TIIK,  a  company 
formed  in  France,  in  August,  1717,  to  develop 
the  resources  of  "New  Franco."  in  which  the 
"Illinois  Country"  was  at  that  time  included. 
At  the  head  of  the  company  was  the  celebrated. 
John  Law,  and  to  him  and  his  associates  the 
French  monarch  granted  extraordinary  powers, 
both  governmental  and  commercial.  They  were 
given  the  exclusive  right  to  refine  the  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  a  monopoly  in  the  trade  in 
tobacco  and  slaves.  Later,  the  company  became 
known  as  the  Indies,  or  East  Indies,  Company, 
owing  to  the  king  having  granted  them  conces- 
sions to  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
On  Sept.  27,  1717,  the  Royal  Council  of  France 
declared  that  the  Illinois  Country  should  foiin  a 
part  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana;  and,  under  the 
shrewd  management  of  Law  and  his  associates, 
immigration  soon  increased,  as  many  as  800 
settlers  arriving  in  a  single  year.  The  directors 
of  the  company,  in  the  exercise  of  their  govern- 
mental powers,  appointed  Pierre  Duque  de  Bois- 
briant  Governor  of  the  Illinois  Di.strict.  He 
proceeded  to  Kaskaskia,  and,  witliin  a  few  miles 
of  that  settlement,  erected  Fort  Chartres.  (See 
Fort  Ch  a  rtrcs. )  The  policy  of  the  Indies  Compa  ny 
was  energetic,  and,  in  the  main,  wise.  Grants  of 
commons  ^\•ere  made  to  various  French  villages, 
and  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  steadily  grew  in  size 
and  population.  Permanent  settlers  were  given 
grants  of  land  and  agriculture  was  encouraged. 
These  grants  (which  were  allodial  in  their  char- 
acter) covered  nearly  all  the  lands  in  that  part  of 
the  American  Bottom,  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers.     Many  grantees 
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hekl  their  lands  in  one  prc^at  oonimon  field,  eacb 
proprietor  contributing,  juo  rata,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  surrounding  fence.  In  1721  the  Indies 
Company  divided  the  Province  of  Louisiana  into 
nine  civil  and  military  districts.  That  of  lUinoi.s 
was  ninnerically  tlie  Seventh,  and  included  not 
only  the  southern  half  of  the  existing  State,  but 
also  an  immense  tract  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
extending  to  the  Kooky  Mountains,  and  embrac- 
ing the  present  States  of  Jlissouri,  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  besides  portions  of  Arkansas  and 
Colorado.  The  Commandant,  with  his  secretary 
and  the  CJompany's  Commissary,  formed  the 
District  Council,  the  civil  law  being  in  force.  In 
1732,  the  Indies  Company  surrendered  its  charter, 
and  thereafter,  the  Governors  of  Illinois  were 
appointed  directly  by  the  French  crown. 

COXCOIfDIA  SEMIXAKY,  an  institution  lo- 
cated at  Springfield,  founded  in  1S70;  the  succes- 
sor of  an  earlier  In.stitution  under  the  name  of 
Illinois  University.  Theological,  scientific  and 
preparatory  departments  are  maintaLued,  al- 
though there  is  no  classical  course.  The  insti- 
tution is  under  control  of  the  German  Lutherans. 
The  institution  reports  ;>12.';,000  wortJi  of  real 
property.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  (ISOS) 
are  five  in  number,  and  there  were  about  171 
students  in  attendance. 

CONUEE,  Leander  I).,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Athens  Coimty,  Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1847;  brought 
b}'  his  parents  to  Coles  County,  111.,  at.  the  age  of 
seven  years,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  St.  Paul's  Academy,  Kan- 
kakee, taking  a  special  course  in  Michigan  State 
University  and  graduating  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  latter  in  18G8.  He  then  began  prac- 
tice at  Butler,  Bates  County,  Mo.,  where  he 
served  three  years  as  City  Attorney,  but,  in  1873, 
returned  to  Illinois,  locating  in  Hyde  Park  (now 
a  part  of  Cliic.ago),  where  he  served  as  City 
Attorney  for  four  consecutive  terms  before  its 
annexation  to  Chicago.  In  18S0,  he  was  elected 
as  a  Eepublican  to  the  State  Senate  for  the 
Second  Senatorial  District,  serving  in  the  Tliirty- 
second  and  the  Thirty-third  General  As.semblies. 
In  1892,  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  Count}',  but  was 
defeated  with  the  National  and  the  State  tickets 
of  that  year,  since  when  he  has  given  his  atten- 
tion to  regular  practice,  maintaining  a  high  rank 
in  his  luofession. 

COXGEK,  Edniti  Hurd,  lawyer  and  diploma- 
tist, was  born  in  Knox  County,  111.,  March  7,  1843; 
graduated  at  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  in 
1862,   and  immediatelv  thereafter  enlisted  as  a 


private  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Illinois 
Volunteers,  .serving  tlu-ougli  llie  war  and  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  Cajitain,  besides  being  brevet  teil 
Major  for  gallant  service.  Later,  he  graduated 
from  the  Albany  Law  .School  and  practiced  foi-  a 
time  in  Galcsbuig.  hut,  in  ISOS,  removed  to  Iowa, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming,  stock-raising  and 
banking;  was  twice  elected  County  Treasurer  of 
D.illas  County,  and,  in  1880,  State  Treasurer, 
Ijeing  re-elected  in  1882;  in  188U,  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  theDes  Moines  District,  and  twice 
re-elected  (1888  and  "90),  but  before  the  clo.se  of 
his  last  term  was  appointed  by  President  Harri- 
son Minister  to  Brazil,  .serving  until  1893.  In 
1896,  he  served  as  Presidential  Elector  for  tlie 
State-at-large,  and,  in  1897,  was  re-appointed 
i^Iinister  to  Brazil,  but,  in  1898,  was  transferred 
to  China,  whore  (1899)  he  now  is.  He  was  sue 
<'eeded  at  Rio  Janeiro  by  Charles  Page  Bryan  uf 
Illinois. 

COXGREGATIOKALISTS,  THE.  Two  Congre- 
gational ministers  —  Rev.  S.  J.  Mills  and  Rev. 
Daniel  Smith — \  isited  Illinois  in  1814,  and  .spent 
some  time  at  Kaskaskia  and  Shawneetown,  but 
left  for  New  Orleans  witliout  org.mizing  any 
churches.  The  first  churoli  was  organized  at 
Mendon,  Adams  County,  in  1833,  followed  by 
otliers  during  the  same  year,  at  Naperville,  Jack- 
sonville and  Quincy.  By  183(5,  the  number  luid 
increased  to  ten.  Among  the  pioneer  ministers 
were  Jabez  Porter,  who  was  also  a  teacher  at 
Quincy,  in  1828,  and  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  in  1830, 
who  became  pastor  of  the  fir.st  Quincy  churoli, 
followed  later  by  Revs.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant 
(afterwards  President  of  Illinois  College),  Tru- 
man JI.  Post,  Edward  Beecher  and  Horatio  Foot. 
Other  Congregational  ministers  wlio  came  to  f'o 
State  at  an  early  day  were  Rev.  Salmon  Gridley, 
who  finally  located  at  St.  Louis;  Rev.  John  M. 
Ellis,  who  served  as  a  missionary  and  was  ijistru- 
mental  in  founding  Illinois  College  and  the  Jack- 
sonville Female  Seminary  at  Jacksonville;  Rev.s. 
Thomas  Lipoincolt,  Cyrus  L.  AVatson,  Ilieron 
Baldwin,  Eli.slia  Jenney,  William  Kirby,  the  two 
Ixjvejoys  (Owen  and  Elijah  P.),  and  many  more 
of  whom,  either  temporarily  or  permanentlj", 
liecame  associated  with  Presbyteri.an  churclies. 
Although  Illinois  College  was  under  the  um'ted 
patronage  of  Presbyterians  and  Congregational 
ists,  the  leading  spirits  in  its  original  establish- 
ment wore  Congregationalists,  and  the  .s.ame  was 
true  of  Knox  College  at  Gale.sburg.  In  183.'j,  at 
Big  Grove,  in  an  unoccupied  log-cabin,  was 
convened  the  first  Congregational  Council,  known 
in  tlie  denominational   historv  of    the  State  as 
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that  of  Fox  River.  Since,  then  .some  twelve  to 
fifteen  scp;i rate  A.ssociationsliave  been  organizcil. 
By  1890,  the  develoiiment  o.f  the  denomiDation 
had  been  such  that  it  huJ  280  churches,  support- 
ing 312  ministers,  with  33,120  members.  During 
that  year  tlie  di.sbnrsements  on  account  of  chari- 
ties and  liomo  extension,  by  the  Illinois  churchc.'^, 
were  nearly  §1,000,000.  The  Chicago  Theological 
Spinirnry,  nt  Chicnso,  is  a  Congregational  t.chool 
of  divinity,  its  projjerty  holdings  being  worth 
nearly  §700,000.  "The  Advance"'  (published  .-it 
Chicago)  is  the  chief  denominational  organ. 
(See  also  lieUfiions  Dcnominafions.) 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPORTIONMENT.  (See 
Apportionment,  Congressional;  also  Reprcs(.nt- 
atives  in  Congress.) 

CONKLI.M;,  James  Cook,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  Oct.  13,  1816;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1835,  and,  after  studying  law  and 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in 
1838,  removed  to  Springfield,  111.  Here  his  first 
business  partner  was  Cyrus  Walker,  an  eminent 
and  widely  known  lawyer  of  his  time,  while  at  a 
later  period  he  was  associated  witli  Gen.  James 
Shields,  afterwards  a  soldier  of  the  Me.xican  War 
and  a  United  Stales  Senator,  at  different  times, 
from  three  different  States.  As  an  original 
Whig,  Jlr.  Conkling  early  became  associated 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  intimate  and 
trusted  friend  he  was  through  life.  It  was  to 
him  that  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  his  celebrated 
letter,  which,  by  his  special  request,  Sir.  Conk- 
ling read  before  the  great  Union  mass-meeting  at 
Springfield,  held,  Sept.  3,  1803,  now  known  as  the 
"Lincoln-Conkliug  Letter."  Mr.  Conkling  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Springfield  in  \BiA, 
and  served  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  the  Twenty-fiftl-  General  Assemblies 
(1851  and  18G7).  It  was  largely  duo  to  his  tactful 
management  in  the  latter,  that  the  first  approjjri- 
ation  was  made  for  the  new  State  House,  which 
established  the  capital  permanently  in  that  city. 
At  the  Bloomington  Convention  of  ISoG,  where 
the  Republican  party  in  Illinois  may  be  said  to 
liave  been  formally  organized,  with  lilr.  Lincoln 
and  three  others,  he  rejiresentcd  Sangamon 
Covmty,  .served  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  tlie  State  Central 
Committee  which  conducted  the  campaign  of 
that  year.  In  1800,  and  again  in  1804,  liis  name 
Wivs  on  the  Rejnil)lican  State  ticket  for  Presiden- 
tial Elector,  and,  on  both  occasions,  it  became  his 
duty  to  cast  the  electoral  vote  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  District  for  him  for  President.  The  intimacy 
of  personal  friendship  existing  between  him  and 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  iiltingly  ilhishatoil  by  his  posi- 
tion for  over  thirty  years  as  an  original  member 
of  the  Lincoln  Monument  Association.  Other 
public  positions  held  by  him  included  tho.so  ot 
State  Agent  during  the  Civil  War  by  a])pointment 
of  Governor  Yates,  Trustee  of  the  Stato  University 
at  Champaign,  and  of  Blackburn  Univer.sity  at 
Carlinville,  as  also  that  of  Postmaster  of  the  city 
of  Springfield,  to  which  ho  was  appointed  in  1800, 
continuing  in  office  four  years.  High-minded 
and  honorable,  of  pure  personal  character  and 
strong  religious  convictions,  public-spirited  and 
liberal,  probably  no  man  did  more  to  promote 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, during  tlie  sixty  j-cars  of  his  residence  there, 
than  he.  His  death,  as  a  result  of  old  age, 
occurred  in  that  city,  March  1,  1809.— Clinton  L. 
(Conkling),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  l)orn  in 
Springfield,  Oct.  16,  1843;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1864,  studied  law  with  his  father,  and 
was  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Illinois  courts  in 
1806,  and  in  the  United  States  courts  in  1867. 
After  practicing  a  few  years,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  manufacturing,  but,  in  1877,  resumed 
practice  and  has  proved  successful.  He  has 
devoted  much  attention  of  late  years  to  real 
estate  business,  and  has  represented  large  land 
interests  in  this  and  other  States.  For  many 
years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln  ^Monument 
Association,  and  has  served  on  the  Board  of 
County  Super\-isors,  which  is  the  only  political 
ofiice  he  has  lield.  In  1897  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Judge  of  the  Springfield  Cir- 
cuit, but,  although  confessedly  a  man  of  the 
highest  jirobity  and  abilitj',  was  defeated  in  a 
district  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

CONNOLLY,  James  Austin,  lawyer  and  Con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  8, 
1843;  went  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  18.50, 
where,  in  lS.jS-59,  he  served  as  Assistant  Clerk  of 
the  State  Senate;  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  that  Stato  in  1801,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Illinois;  tlie  following  year  (18GC)  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  Illinois  Volunteers,  but  was 
succe-ssivelj'  commissioned  as  Captain  and  Major, 
retiring  with  the  rank  of  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  In  1873  he  was  elected  Representative 
in  the  State  Legislature  from  Coles  County  and 
re-elected  in  1874;  was  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  Di.strict  of  Illinois 
from  1870  to  1885,  and  a.gain  from  1889  to  1893; 
in  1880  was  appointed  and  confirmed  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  but  declined  the  ofiice;  the  same 
year  ran  as  tlie  Kepiiblican  c^mdidate  for  Con- 
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gress  in  the  Spnngfiel.l  (then  the  Tliirteeiitb) 
District  in  opposition  to  Wni.  JI.  Spi'iiit;er,  and 
was  defeated  by  less  than  1,000  votes  in  a  district 
usually  Democratic  by  3,000  majority.  lie 
declined  a  second  nomination  in  18SS,  but,  in  189-), 
was  nominated  for  a  tliird  time  (this  time  for  the 
Seventeenth  District),  and  was  elected,  as  he  was 
for  a  second  term  in  1S9G.  lie  declined  a  renomina- 
tion  in  189S,  returning  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Springfield  at  the  close  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress. 

CONSTABLE,  Oiarlos  !{.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Chestertown,  Md.,July  0,  1S17;  educated  at  Belle 
Air  Academy  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1838.  Then,  having 
studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  came  to 
Illinois  early  in  1840,  locating  at  Mount  Carmel, 
"Wabasli  County,  and,  in  1814,  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  for  the  district  composed  of  Wabash, 
Edwards  and  Wayne  Counties,  serving  irniil  1848. 
He  also  served  as  a  Delegate  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1817.  Originallj-  a  Whig,  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  party  in  1854,  he  became  a 
Democrat;  in  1856,  served  as  Presidential 
Elector-at-large  on  the  B\ichanan  ticket  and, 
during  the  Civil  War,  was  a  pronounced  oppo- 
nent of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  secession..  Having  removed  to  Jlarshall, 
Clark  County,  in  1852,  he  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession  there,  but  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  in  1801,  serving  until  his  death, 
which  occurred,  Oct.  9,  1805.  While  liolding 
court  at  Charleston,  in  !March,  1803,  Judge  Con- 
stable was  arrested  because  of  his  release  of  four 
deserters  from  the  army,  and  the  holding  to  bail, 
on  the  charge  of  kidnaping,  of  two  Union  officers 
who  had  arrested  thorn.  He  was  subsequently 
released  by  Judge  Treat  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Springfield,  but  the  afl'air  cul- 
minated in  a  riot  at  Charleston,  on  March  22,  in 
which  four  soldiers  and  three  citizens  were  killed 
outright,  and  ei.t;ht  persons  were  wounded. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONTLXTIOX.S.  Illinois 
has  had  four  State  Conventions  called  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  State  Con.stitutions.  Of 
these,  three— those  of  1818,  1847  and  1809-70— 
adopted  Constitutions  which  went  into  eflect, 
while  the  instnunont  framed  by  the  Convention 
of  18G2  was  rejected  by  the  jicople.  A  synoptical 
histoiy  of  each  will  bo  found  below: 

Convention-  of  lt^l8.— In  January,  1818,  the 
Territorial  Legislature  adojited  a  resolution 
instnicting  the  Delegate  in  Congres.s  (Hon. 
Nathaniel  Pope)  to  iiresent  a  petition  to  Congros.s 
recjuesting  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the 


people  of  Illinois  Territory  to  organi/.e  a  Slate 
Government.  A  bill  to  this  cfifcct  was  intro- 
duced, April  7,  and  became  a  law,  April  18,  follow- 
ing. It  authorized  tlic  people  to  frame  a 
Constitution  and  organize  a  State  Government- 
apportioning  the  Delegates  to  bo  elected  from 
each  of  the  fifteen  counties  into  which  the  Ter- 
ritory was  then  divided,  naming  the  first  Monday 
of  July,  following,  as  the  day  of  election,  and  the 
first  Monday  of  August  ius  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention.  The  act  was  conditioned 
upon  a  cen.sus  of  tlie  people  of  the  Territory  (to 
be  ordered  by  the  Legislature),  showing  a  popu- 
lation of  uot  less  than  40,000.  The  census,  as 
taken,  showed  the  required  population,  but,  as 
finally  corrected,  this  was  reduced  to  34,020— 
being  the  smallest  with  wliich  any  State  was  ever 
admitted  into  the  Union.  The  election  took 
place  on  July  6,  1818,  and  the  Convention  a.ssom- 
bled  at  Kaskaskia  on  August  3.  It  consisted  of 
tliirty-thrco  members.  Of  these,  a  majority  were 
farmers  of  limited  education,  but  with  a  fair 
portion  of  hard  common-sense.  Five  of  the 
Delegates  were  lawyers,  and  these  undoubtedly 
wielded  a  controlling  influence.  Jesse  B. 
Thomas  (afterwards  one  of  the  first  United 
States  Senators)  presided,  and  Elias  Kent  Kane, 
also  a  later  Senator,  was  among  the  dominating 
spirit.s.  It  has  been  asserted  that  to  the  latter 
should  be  ascribed  whatever  new  matter  was 
incorporated  in  the  instrument,  it  being  copied 
in  most  of  its  essential  provisions  from  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  The 
Convention  completed  its  labors  and  adjourned, 
August  20,  the  Constitution  was  .submitted  to 
Congress  by  Delegate  John  McLean,  without  the 
formality  of  ratification  by  the  people,  and  Illi- 
nois was  admitted  in  o  the  Union  as  a  State  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  Dec.  3,  1S18. 

Convention  op  1847.— An  attempt  was  made  in 
1822  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  of 
1818,  the  object  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
movement  being  to  .secure  the  incorporation  of  a 
provision  authorizing  the  admission  of  slavery 
into  Illinois.  The  passage  of  a  resolution,  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  submitting  the  proposition  to 
a  vote  of  the  peojjle,  was  secured  by  the  most 
questionable  methods,  at  the  .session  of  1823,  but 
after  a  heated  camjiaign  of  nearly  two  years,  it 
was  rejected  at  the  election  of  1824.  (See 
Slavery  and  Slave  Laws;  also  Coles,  Edward.) 
At  the  session  of  1840-41,  another  resolution  on 
the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  people,  l)ut  it 
was    rejected    by    the    narrow  margin    of    l,0;3!i 
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votes.  ARain,  in  ist'i,  the  riueKtion  wns  .subinil- 
ted,  anil,  at  tlie  election  of  IStG,  was  apijiovoil. 
Tlio  election  of  delegates  occurred,  A]iril  111,  1847. 
and  the  Convention  met  at  Springfield,  June  19. 
following  It  was  compo.sed  of  1G3  meniber.s, 
ninety-two  of  whom  were  Democ-rats.  Tl\c  list 
of  Delegates  embraced  the  names  of  many  who 
afterwards  attained  high  distinction  iu  i)ublic. 
afiairs,  and  the  body,  as  a  wliole,  was  reiin-sent- 
ative  in  character.  The  Bill  of  Rights  attached 
to  the  Constitution  of  1818  was  but  little  changed 
in  its  successor,  except  by  a  few  additions, 
among  which  was  a  section  disqualifying  any 
person  who  had  been  concerned  in  a  duel  from 
holding  ofTice.  The  earlier  Constitution,  how- 
ever, was  carefully  revised  and  several  important 
changes  made.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Limiting  the  elective  franchise 
for  foreign-born  citizens  to  those  who  had 
become  naturalized ;  making  the  judiciary  elect- 
ive; requiring  that  all  State  officers  be  elected 
by  the  people;  changing  the  time  of  the  election 
of  the  Executive,  and  making  him  ineligible  for 
immediate  re-election ;  various  curtailments  of 
the  power  of  the  Legislature;  imposing  a  two- 
mill  tax  for  payment  of  the  State  debt,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund. 
The  Constitution  framed  was  adopted  in  conven- 
tion, August  31,  1847:  ratified  by  popular  vote, 
March  f>,  1848,  and  went  into  effect,  April  1,  1848. 
Convention  of  18C2.  —  The  propasition  for 
holding  a  third  Constitutional  Convention  was 
submitted  to  vote  of  the  people  by  tlie  Legislature 
of  1809,  endorsed  at  the  election  of  1860,  and  the 
election  of  Delegates  held  in  November,  18G1.  In 
the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  early  events 
of  the  war,  people  paid  comparatively  little 
attention  to  the  choice  of  .ts  members.  It  v.-as 
composed  of  forty-five  Democrats,  twenty-one 
Republicans,  .seven  "fusionists"  and  two  classed 
as  doubtful.  The  Convention  assembled  at 
Springfield  on  Jan.  7,  18fi2,  and  remained  in  .ses- 
sion until  March  24,  following.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  body.  The  law  providing 
for  its  existence  prescribed  that  the  members, 
before  proceeding  to  business,  should  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  State  Constitution.  This  the 
majority  lefused  to  do.  Their  conception  of 
their  powers  was  such  tliat  they  seriously  deliber- 
ated upon  electing  a  United  States  Senator, 
as-sumed  to  make  appro)  iriations  from  the  State 
treasury,  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  with 
military  affairs,  and  called  ujion  the  Governor 
for  information  concerning  claims  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  which  the  Executive  refused  to' 


lay  before  llieni.  The  instrument  drafted  |.ro- 
posed  numerous  imjwrtant  changes  in  tlie  organic 
law,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  objectionable. 
It  was  rejected  at  an  election  held,  June  17,  18(12, 
by  a  majority  of  over  10,000  votes. 

Convention  ov  18G0-70.— The  second  aitenipt 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  1848  resulted  in 
submission  to  the  people,  by  the  Legislature  of 
18G7,  of  a  proposition  for  a  Convention,  which  was 
approved  at  the  election  of  18G8  by  a  bare  major- 
ity of  704  votes.  The  election  of  Delegates  was 
provided  for  at  the  next  session  (ISO!)),  the  elec- 
tion held  in  November  and  tlie  Convention 
assembled  at  Springfield,  Dec.  13.  Charles 
Hitchcock  was  chosen  President,  Jolm  Q.  Har- 
mon, Secretary,  and  Daniel  Shejxird  and  A.  II. 
Swain,  First  and  Second  Assistants.  There  >vere 
eighty-live  members,  of  whom  forty-four  were 
Republicans  and  fortj--one  Democrats,  although 
fifteen  had  been  elected  nominally  as  "Indejiend- 
ents."  It  was  an  assemblage  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  State,  including  representatives 
of  all  the  learned  professions  except  the  clerical, 
besides  merchants,  farmers,  bankers  and  journal- 
ists. Its  work  was  completed  May  13,  1870,  and 
in  tlie  main  good.  Some  of  the  principal  changes 
made  in  the  fundamental  law,  as  pro])Osed  by  the 
Convention,  were  the  following:  The  prohibi- 
tion of  special  legislation  where  a  general  law 
may  be  made  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  the  absolute  proliibition  of  such  legislation 
in  reference  to  divorces,  lotteries  and  a  score  of 
other  matters;  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  any 
law  releasing  any  civil  division  (district,  county, 
city,  township  or  town)  from  the  payment  of  its 
just  proportion  of  any  State  tax;  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  upon 
certain  siiccified  subjects,  such  as  liberal  home- 
.stead  and  exemption  rights,  the  construction  of 
drains,  the  regulation  of  charges  on  railways 
(which  were  declared  to  be  public  highways), 
etc.,  etc. ;  declaring  all  elevators  and  storehouses 
public  warehouses,  and  providing  for  their  legis- 
lative inspection  and  supervision.  The  mainte- 
nance of  an  "efficient  system  of  public  schools" 
was  made  obligatory  upon  the  Legislature,  ami 
the  appropriation  of  anj-  funds— State,  municipal. 
town  or  di.strict  —  to  the  support  of  sect.ariaii 
schools  was  prohibited.  The  principle  of  cuinw 
lative  voting,  or  "minority  representation."  in 
the  choice  of  members  of  the  House  of  Rcipresent- 
atives  was  provided  for.  and  additional  .•vife 
guards  tbrov.n  orouii<!  the  passage  of  bill.s.  Tlie 
ineligibility  of  the  Governor  to  re-election  for  a 
second   con.sccutive   term    was  set   aside,   and   a 
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two-thir.is  vote  of  tlio  Legis'.atiiii-  ninae  necessarj- 
to  override  an  executive  veto.  The  list  of  State 
officers  was  increased  bj-  the  creation  of  tlie 
offices  of  Attorney-General  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  these  having  been  previ- 
ously provided  for  only  by  statute.  The  Suiirenie 
Court"benc.h  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
four  members,  making  the  wiiole  nimiber  of 
Supreme  Court  judges  seven;  Appellate  Courts 
authorized  after  1874,  and  County  Courts  were 
made  courts  of  record.  Tlie  compensation  of  all 
State  officers — executive,  judicial  and  legislative 
^was  loft  discretionary  with  the  Legislature, 
and  no  limit  was  placed  upon  the  length  of  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  instru- 
ment drafted  by  the  Convention  was  ratified  at 
an  election  held,  July  0,  1870,  and  went  into  force, 
August  8,  following.  Occasional  amendments 
}ia-\-e  been  submitted  and  ratified  from  time  to 
time.  (See  Constitutions.  Elections  and  Jlcprc- 
xentation;  also  Minority  licpresentation.) 

COySTITUTIOXS.  Illinois  has  had  three  con- 
stitutions— that  of  1870  being  now  (1898)  in  force. 
The  earliest  instrument  was  that  approved  by 
Congress  in  1818,  and  the  fir.st  revision  was  made 
in  1817— tlie  Constitution  ha\ing  been  ratified  at 
an  election  held.  Jfarch  5,  18-18,  and  going  into 
force,  April  1,  following.  The  term  of  State 
officers  has  been  uniformly  fixed  at  four  years, 
except  that  of  Treasurer,  which  is  two  years. 
Biennial  elections  and  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  provided  for,  Senators  holding  their 
seats  for  four  years,  and  Kepresentatives  two 
years.  The  State  is  required  to  be  apportioned 
after  each  decennial  census  into  fifty-one  dis- 
tricts, each  of  v.hich  elects  one  Senator  and  three 
Rejire-sentatives.  The  princijile  of  minority  rep- 
resentation has  been  incorporated  into  the 
organic  law,  each  elector  being  allowed  to  cast  as 
many  votes  for  one  legislative  candidate  as  tliere 
are  Representatives  to  be  cliosen  in  his  district; 
or  he  may  divide  his  vote  equally  among  all  the 
three  candidates  or  between  two  of  them,  as  he 
may  see  fit.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1870  is  the  inliibition  of  the  General 
Assembl}-  from  passing  private  laws.  Jlunici- 
■palities  are  classified,  and  legislation  is  for  all 
cities  of  a  class,  not  for  an  individual  corpora- 
tion. Individual  citizens  with  a  financial  griev- 
ance must  secure  payment  of  their  claims  under 
the  terms  of  some  general  aii]iroprialion.  Tlie 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  not  limited  as  to 
time,  nor  is  there  any  re.striction  upon  the  jiower 
of  the  Executive  to  summon  extra  se.ssions 
(See  also  Constitutional  Comvutions;  Etcelions; 


Governors  and  other  Stale  qiJici-rs;  Judicial 
S!i.-it,'t,i;Suffra.je.  Eic.) 

COOK,  Burton  C,  lawyer  and  Congressman, 
was  born  in  Monroe  County.  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1819; 
ccmipleted  his  academic  education  at  the  Collegi- 
ate Institute  in  Rochester,  and  after  .studying 
law,  removed  to  Illinois  (IS^.j),  locating  fir.st  at 
Hennepin  and  later  at  Ottawa.  Here  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and,  in  bS-lC,  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  State's  Attorney  for 
the  Xinth  Judicial  District,  serving  two  years, 
when,  in  18-18,  he  was  re-elected  by  the  people 
under  the  Constitution  of  tliat  year,  for  four 
years.  From  18-jO  to  18G0,  he  was  State  Senator, 
taking  part  in  the  election  whic^h  resulted  in 
making  Lyman  Trumbull  United  States  Senator 
in  18o5.  In  18G1  he  served  as  one  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners  from  Illinois  in  the  Conference 
which  met  at  Washington.  He  may  be  called 
one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in 
this  State,  having  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  appointed  at  Bloomington  in 
18oG,  and  Chairman  of  the  State  Centrai  Com- 
mittee in  1863.  In  18G4,  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  re-elected  in  18GG,  "08  and  '70,  but 
resigned  in  1871  to  accept  the  solicitor,sliip  of  the 
Northwestern  Railroad,  which  he  resigned  in 
188G.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  serving  as  a  delegate  to  both  the  National 
Conventions  which  nominated  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  presenting  his  name  at  Baltimore  in 
1804.  His  death  occurred  at  Evauston,  August 
18,  1894. 

COOK,  Daniel  Pope,  early  Congressman,  was 
born  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  in  179-1,  removed  to 
Illinois  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Kaskas 
kia  in  1815.  Early  in  1810,  he  became  joint  ownei' 
and  editor  of  "The  lUiuois  Intelligencer, ''  and  at 
the  same  time  served  as  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  by  appointment  of  Governor  Edwards; 
the  next  year  (1817)  was  sent  by  President  Mon- 
roe as  bearer  of  dispatches  to  John  Quiucy  Adams, 
tlien  minister  to  London,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
appointed  a  Circuit  Judge.  On  the  admis.sion  of 
the  .State  he  was  elected  the  first  Attorney- 
General,  but  almost  immediately  resigned  and, 
in  September,  1819,  was  elected  to  Congress,  serv- 
ing as  Representative  until  1827.  Having  married 
a  daughter  of  Governor  Edwards,  he  became  a 
resident  of  Edwardsville.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
opponent  of  the  luoiiosition  to  make  Illinois  a 
slave  State  in  18■-^">-24,  and  did  much  to  prevent 
the  succe.ss  of  that  .scheme.  He  also  Ixire  a 
prominent  part  while  in  Congress  in  .securing  the 
donation   of   l.mds   for   the   construction   of  the 
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Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  IIo  was  dislin.£;uisli(id 
for  his  eloquence,  ami  it  was  iluring  his  liist 
Congressional  campaign  that  stump-speaking  was 
introduced  into  the  State.  Suffering  from 
consumption,  he  visited  Cuba,  and,  after  return- 
ing to  his  home  at  Edwardsville  and  failing  to 
improve,  bo  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  16,  1837.— John  (Cook),  soldier,  horn  at 
Edwardsville,  111.,  June  13.  1S25,  the  son  of 
Daniel  P.  Cook,  the  second  Congressman  from 
Illinois,  and  grandson  of  Gov.  Xiuiau  Edwards, 
was  educated  by  jirivate  tutors  and  at  Illinois 
College;  in  1825  was  elected  JIayor  of  Springfield 
and  the  following  year  Sheriff  of  Sangamon 
County,  later  serving  as  Quarterma.ster  of  the 
Stale.  Raising  a  company  promptly  after  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  in  1801,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Volunteers 
— the  first  regiment  organized  in  Illinois  under 
the  first  call  for  troops  by  President  Lincoln;  was 
promoted  Brigadier-General  for  gallantry  at  Fort 
Donelson  in  March,  1SG2;  in  1804  commanded  the 
District  of  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field, being  mustered  out,  August,  180.5,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  Major-General.  General  Cook  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  Sangamon  County,  in  1S(J8.  During 
recent  years  his  home  has  been  in  Michigan. 

COOK  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Lake  Jlichigan, 
and  being  the  most  easterly  of  the  second  tier  of 
counties  south  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Line.  It 
has  an  area  of  890  square  miles;  population  (1890), 
1,191,923;  (1900),  1,833,735;  county -seat,  Chicago. 
The  county  was  organized  in  1831,  having  origi- 
nallj-  embraced  the  counties  of  Du  Page,  Will, 
Lake,  McIIenry  and  Irocjuois,  in  addition  to  its 
present  territorial  limits.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Daniel  P.  Cook,  a  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative of  Illinois  in  Congress.  (See  Coolc, 
Daniel  P.)  The  first  County  Commissioners  were 
Samuel  Miller,  Gholson  Kercheval  and  James 
WaU;er,  who  took  the  oath  of  office  before  Justice 
John  S.  C.  Hogan,  on  iMarch  8,  1831.  AVilliam 
Lee  was  appointed  Clerk  and  Archibald  Clybouruo 
Treasurer.  Jedediah  AVormley.  was  first  County 
Surveyor,  and  three  election  districts  (Chicago, 
Du  Page  and  Hickory  Creek)  were  created.  A 
scow  ferry  was  established  across  the  South 
Branch,  with  Mark  Beaubien  as  ferryman.  Only 
non-residents  were  required  to  pay  toll.  Geolo- 
gists are  of  the  opinion  that,  previoas  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  a  large  portion  of  the  coimty  lay 
under  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  whicli  was 
connected  with  the  Mississippi  by  the  Des  Pliiines 


Kiver.  This  tlieory  i,s  I)urne  out  by  t)ie  finding 
of  stratified  beds  of  vo\\\  and  giave.l  in  theea.slerii 
and  .southern  poriionsof  the  county,  eithcrunder- 
lying  the  prairies  or  assuming  the  form  of  ridges. 
The  latter,  geologi.sis  maintain,  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  key,  and  they  conclude  that, 
at  one  time,  the  level  of  the  lake  was  nearly  forty 
feet  higher  than  at  present.  Glaci.al  action  is 
beliexed  to  have  been  Very  effective  in  establish- 
ing surface  conditions  in  this  vicinity.  Lime- 
stone and  building  stone  are  quarried  in  tolerable 
abundance.  Athens  marble  (white  when  taken 
out,  but  growing  a  rich  yellow  through  exposure) 
is  found  in  the  southwest.  Isolated  beds  of  peat 
have  also  been  found.  The  general  suiface  is 
level,  although  undulating  in  .some  portions.  The 
soil  near  the  lake  is  .sandy,  but  in  tlio  interior 
becomes  a  black  mold  from  one  to  four  feet  in 
depth.  Drainage  is  afforded  by  the  Des  Plaines, 
Chicago  and  Calmnet  Rivers,  which  is  now  being 
improved  by  the  construction  of  the  Drainage 
Canal.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  are  the 
principal  indu.stries  outside  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago.    (See  also  C/d'catyo.) 

COOK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL,  located  in  Chi- 
cago and  under  control  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Couk  County.  It  was  originally  erected  by  the 
City  of.  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  and  was 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  patients 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  For  several 
years  the  building  was  unoccupied,  but,  in  1858, 
it  ^vas  leased  by  an  association  of  physicians,  who 
opened  a  hospital,  with  the  furthei-  purpose  of 
affording  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  to  the 
students  of  Rush  Medical  College.  In  1SG3  the 
building  was  taken  by  the  General  Government 
for  military  purposes,  being  used  as  an  eye  and 
ear  hospital  for  returning  soldiers.  In  18G5  it 
reverted  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  and,  in  ISCG,  was 
purchased  by  Cook  County.  In  1874  the  County 
Conmiissioners  purchased  a  new  and  moro  spa- 
cious site  at  acost  of  §145,000,  and  began  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  thereon.  The  two  principal 
pavilions  were  completed  and  occupied  before  the 
clo.se  of  1875;  the  clinical  amphitheater  and 
connecting  corridors  were  built  in  1870-77,  and  an 
administrative  building  and  two  additional 
pavilions  were  added  in  1882-84.  Uji  to  that  date 
the  total  cost  of  the  buildings  had  been  §719.574, 
and  later  additions  and  improvements  have 
swelled  the  outlay  to  morn  than  §1,000.000.  It 
accommodates  about  800  patients  and  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  county  machinery  for  the  c^re  of 
the  poor.  A  certain  number  of  beds  are  placed 
under  the  care  of  homeopathic  i)hy.sicians.     The 
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present  (ISDU)  alloi);ithic  medical  stidV  couNists  oC 
fifteen  physicians,  fifteen  surgeons,  one  oculist 
and  aurist  and  one  pat!iolop:ist;  the  homeoi)atliic 
staff  comprises  five  physicians  and  five  surgeons. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  kirge  corps  of  internes,  or 
house  physicians  and  surgeons,  composed  of 
recent  graduates  from  tlie  several  medical  col- 
leges, ■who  gain  their  positions  througli  competi- 
tive exa!!iii  •-tion  nii'l  liuM  tliem  for  eig^iteen 
months. 

COOKE,  Edward  Dean,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, born  in  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  Oct.  17, 
1849;  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
the  high  school  of  Dubuque;  studied  law  in  that 
city  and  at  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  graduating  from  that  institution  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Washington  in  1873.  Coming  to  Chi- 
cago the  same  year,  he  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  IStiS  he  was  elected  a 
Representative  in  the  State  Legislature  from 
Cook  County,  serving  one  term ;  was  elected  as  a 
Kepublicau  to  tlie  Fifty-fourth  Congress  for  the 
Sixth  District  (Chicago),  in  1891,  and  re-elected  in 
180G.  His  death  occtn-rcd  suddenly  -w-Jiilo  in 
attendance  on  the  e.xtra  session  of  Congress  in 
Washington,  June  21,  ISOI. 

COOLRAUGII,  Williaiu  Findlay,  financier,  was 
born  in  Pike  County,  Pa.,  July  1,  1821;  at  the 
age  of  15  became  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in 
Philadelphia,  liut,  in  1812,  opened  a  branch 
establishment  of  a  New  York  firm  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  where  he  afterwards  engtiged  in  the  bank- 
ing business,  also  serving  in  the  Iowa  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  and,  as  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  United  States  Senator,  being 
defeated  by  Hon.  James  Harlan  by  one  vote.  In 
18G3  he  came  to  Chicago  and  opened  the  banking 
house  of  W.  F.  Coolbaugh  iV  Co.,  which,  in  1SG.5, 
became  the  Union  Kational  Bank  of  Cliicago. 
Later  he  became  tlie  first  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Clearing  House,  as  also  of  tlte  Bankens' 
Association  of  the  West  and  South,  a  Director  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  an  original  incorporator 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  besides  being  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1809-70.  His  death  by  siucide,  at  the  foot  of 
Douglas  Monument,  Nov.  14,  1877,  was  a  shock  to 
the  wlioh^.  city  of  Cliicago. 

COOLEY,  Horace  S.,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  18UG,  studied  medi- 
cine for  two  years  in  early  life,  tlieu  went  to  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  where  ho  began  the  study  ol  law;  in 
1840  he  came  to  Illinois,  locating  first  al  Kuslivillo 


and  finally  in  the  city  of  Quincy ;  in  1812  look  a 
promiiK-ut  part  in  th.-  camiiaign  which  rosuUcI 
in  tlio  election  of  Thomas  Ford  as  Governor— also 
received  from  Governor  Carlin  an  ap))ointmcnl  as 
Quarteiinaster-Gencral  of  the  Stale.  On  tlie 
accession  of  Governor  French  in  December,  ISKi, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Slato  and  elected 
to  the  .same  ofiice  under  tlio  Constitution  of  1818. 
dying  before  the  e.xpiration  of  his  term,  .\pril  2, 
1850. 

CORBUS,  (Dr.)  J.  C,  pliysician,  was  born  in 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  in  183;',  received  his  pri- 
mary education  in  the  public  schools,  followed 
by  an  academic  course,  and  began  tlie  .study  of 
medicine  at  Millersburg,  finally  graduating  from 
the  Western  Reserve  Medical  College  at  Cleve- 
land. In  ISj-'j  he  began  practice  at  Orville,  Ohio, 
but  the  same  year  located  at  ]Mendota,  111.,  soon 
thereafter  removing  to  Lee  County,  where  he 
remained  until  18G3.  The  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Seventy -fifth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Surgeon,  though  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  following  year  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Returning  from  tlie  army,  he  located 
at  Mendota.  Dr.  Corbus  served  continuously'  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Cliarilies 
from  1873  until  the  accession  of  Governor  Altgeld 
to  the  Governorship  in  18!);!,  when  lie  resigned. 
He  was  also,  for  fifteen  years,  one  of  the  Medical 
Examiners  for  his  District  under  the  Pension 
Bureau,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  for  the 
Mendota  District.  In  1807  he  was  complimented 
by  Go\ernor  Tanner  by  reappointment  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  was  made  President 
of  the  Board.  Early  in  1899  ho  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Kankakee,  as  successor  to  Dr.  William 
G.  Stearns. 

CORNELL,  Paul,  real-estate  ojierator  and  capi- 
talist, was  born  of  English  Quaker  ancestry  in 
Wasliington  County,  N.  Y.,  AngiLst  5,  1822:  at  9 
years  of  ago  removed  with  his  stei>-father,  Dr. 
Barry,  to  Ohio,  and  five  years  later  to  Adams 
County,  111.  Here  young  Cornell  lived  tlie  life  of 
a  farmer,  working  part  of  the  year  to  earn  money 
to  send  himself  to  school  the  remainder;  also 
taught  for  a  time,  then  entered  the  office  of  W.  A. 
Richardson,  at  Rushvillc,  Schuyler  County,  as  a 
law  student.  In  181.'!  he  came  to  Cl)icago,  but 
soon  after  became  a  .student  in  the  law  office  of 
Wilson  &  Henderson  at  Joliet,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  that  city.  Removing  to  Chicago  in 
1847,  he  was  associated,  siu'cessively,  with  the  late 
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L.  C.  P.  Freer,  Judge  James  II.  Collins  ami 
Messrs.  Skinner  &  Hoyne;  fin.Tlly  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Judge  Skinner  tojierfectthetitleto 
320  acres  of  land  lield  under  tax-title  witliin  tlie 
present  limits  of  Hyde  Park,  which  he  succeeded 
in  doing  by  visiting  the  original  owners,  thereby 
securing  one-half  of  the  property  in  his  own 
name,  lie  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  village 
of  Hyde  Park  meanwhile  adding  to  his  posses- 
sions other  lands,  which  increased  vastly  in  \ alue. 
He  also  established  a  wat<di  factory  at  Cornell 
(now  a  part  of  Chicago),  whiehclid  a  large  busi- 
ness until  removed  to  California.  Mr.  Cornell 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Park  Board,  and  there- 
fore has  the  credit  of  assisting  to  organize  Chi- 
cago's extensive  park  system. 

COinVIN,  Franklin,  Congressman,  was  born  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  Jan.  12,  181S.  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  2].  While  a  resident  of  Ohio  he 
served  iu  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and 
settled  in  Illinois  in  1857,  making  his  home  at 
Peril.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  General  Assemblies,  being  Speaker  iu  1807, 
and  again  in  18ii!l.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  but,  in  1874,  was 
defeated  by  Alexander  Campbell,  wlio  made  the 
race  as  an  Independent.  Died,  at  Peru,  111.,  June 
15,  1870. 

COUCU,  James,  jjioueer  hotel-keeper,  was  lioru 
at  Fort  Edward,  1\.  Y.,  Augu.st  31,  1800;  removed 
to  Chautauqua  Comity,  in  tlie  same  State,  where 
lie  remained  until  his  twentieth  year,  receiving  a 
fair  English  education.  After  engaging  succes- 
sively, but  with  indifferent  success,  as  hotel-clerk, 
stage-house  keeper,  lumber-dealer,  and  iu  the  dis- 
tilling business,  in  1830,  in  company  with  his 
younger  brother,  Ira,  he  vifited  Chicago.  They 
lx)th  decided  to  go  into  business  there,  first  open- 
ing a  small  store,  and  later  entering  upon  their 
hotel  ventures  which  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  gave  the  Treniont  House  of  Chicago 
so  wide  and  envial)le  a  reputation.  Mr.  Couch 
superintended  for  his  brother  Ira  the  erection,  at 
various  limes,  of  many  large  business  blocks  in 
the  citj-.  Ujjou  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1857, 
ho  was  made  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  estate,  and, 
with  other  tru.stees.  rebuilt  the  Tremont  House 
after  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  In  April,  1892, 
while  boarding  a  street  car  in  the  central  part"of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  he  was  run  over  by  a  truck, 
receiving  injviries  which  resulted  in  his  death 
the  s;ime  day  at  the  Tremont  House,  in  the  92d 
year  of  his  age. — Ira  (Couch),  younger  brother  of 
tlie   preceding,    was    born    in   Saratoga    County, 


N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  ISOO.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenti<'cd  to  a  tailor,  and,  in  1820,  .set  up 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  In  1830,  while 
visiting  Chica.go  witli  his  brotlier  James,  he 
determined  to  go  into  business  there.  With  a 
stock  of  furnishing  goods  and  tailor.s'  supplies, 
newly  bought  in  New  York,  ;i  small  store  was 
opened.  This  business  soon  disjiosed  of,  Mr. 
Couch,  with  his  brother,  oblained  a  lease  of  the 
old  Tremont  House,  then  a  low  frame  building 
kept  as  a  saloon  boarding  house.  Changed  and 
refurnished,  this  was  opened  as  a  hotel.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1839,  as  \\as  also  the  larger 
rebuilt  structure  in  1849.  A  second  time  rebuilt, 
and  on  a  much  larger  and  grander  scale  at  a  cost 
of  §75,000,  .surpassing  anything  the  AVest  had  ever 
known  before,  the  Tremont  House  this  time  stood 
until  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871,  when  it  was  again 
destroyed.  Mr.  Couch  at  all  times  enjoyed  an 
immense  patronage,  and  was  able  to  accumulate 
(for  that  time)  a  large  fortune.  He  purchased 
and  improved  a  large  number  of  business  blocks, 
then  v.-ithin  the  business  center  of  the  city.  In 
1853  he  retired  from  active  business,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  impaired  health,  chose  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  seek  recreation  in  travel.  Iu  the 
winter  of  1857,  while  with  his  family  iu 
Havana,  Cuba,  he  was  taken  with  a  fever  which 
soon  ended  las  life  His  remains  now  rest  in  a 
mausoleum  of  masonry  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chi- 
cago. 

COULTERVrLLE,a  town  of  Randolph  County, 
at  the  cro.ssing  of  the  Centralia  <t  Chester  and 
the  St.  Louis  &  Paducah  branch  Illinois  Central 
Railways,  49  miles  .southeast  of  St.  Louis.  Farm- 
ing and  coal-mining  are  the  leading  industries. 
The  town  has  two  banks,  two  cioameries,  and  a 
newspaper.  Poj)ulation  (1890),  598;  (1900),  050. 
COVNTIKS,  L'NOKGANIZEl).  (See  Unorgan- 
izcd  Counties.) 

COWDEN,  a  village  of  Shelby  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest- 
ern and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  (fc  Western  Rail- 
ways, CO  miles  southea.st  of  Springfield.  Con- 
.siderable  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity ;  has  a 
bank  and  a  weekly  paper.  Po)iulation  (1880), 
350;  (1890),  702;  (1900),  751. 

COWLES,  Alfred,  newsjiajjer  manager,  was 
born  in  Portage  County,  Ohio,  May  Ki,  1832,  grew 
up  on  a  farm  and,  after  .spending  .some  time  at 
Michigan  University,  entered  the  ofiico  of  "The 
Cleveland  Leader"  as  a  clerk;  in  1855  accepted  a 
similar  position  on  "T)ie  Chicago  Tribune, "  which 
had  just  been  bought  by  Jo.sejih  Jledill  and 
others,  finally  becoiuing  a  stockholder  and  busi- 
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ness  manager  of  tlie  imptT,  so  remaining  until  liis 
death  in  Chicago,  Dec.  20,  18.S9. 

COX,  Thomas,  pioneer.  Senator  in  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  (1818-23)  from  Union 
County,  and  a  conspioiions  figure  in  early  State 
history;  was  a  zealous  advo(;ate  of  the  policy  of 
maldng  Illinois  a  slave  State ;  beca)ne  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  and  founders  of  the  city  of 
Springfield,  and  was  appointed  the  first  Register 
of  the  Land  Ofhce  there,  but  was  removed  under 
charges  of  misconduct  ;  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Land  Oflice,  kept  a  liotcl  at  Springfield.  In 
1836  he  removed  to  Iowa  (then  a  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin Territory),  because  a  member  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  there,  was  Uvice  re-elected 
and  ouce  Speaker  of  the  House,  being  prominent 
in  1840  as  commander  of  the  "Regulators"  who 
drove  out  a  gang  of  murderei's  and  desperadoes 
who  had  got  po.ssession  at  Bellevue,  Iowa.  Died, 
at  Maquoketa,  Iowa.  1843. 

COY,  Irus,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Clienango 
County,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1833;  educated  in  the 
(■ommon  schools  ami  at  Central  College,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  law  at  Albany  in 
1807.  Then,  having  removed  to  Illinois,  he 
located  iu  Kendall  County  and  began  i)ractice;  in 
1868  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  tlie  General 
Assembly  and,  iu  1873,  served  as  Presidential 
Elector  on  the  Reiniblican  ticket;  removed  to 
Chicago  in  1871,  later  serving  as  attorney  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Company.  Died, 
in  Chicago,  Sept.  90,  1897. 

CPiAVTS,  Clayton  E.,  legislator  and  politician, 
horn  at  Auljurn,  Geauga  County,  Oliio,  July  8, 
1848;  was  educated  at  Hiram  College  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Cleveland  Law  School  in  1868, 
corning  to  Ciiicago  in  1869.  Mr.  Crafts  served  in 
seven  consecutive  session.s  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly (1883-9.J,  inclusive)  as  Representative  from 
Cook  Count}-,  and  was  elected  by  the  Democratic 
majority  as  Speaker,  in  1891,  and  again  in  '93. 

CR.VIG,  Alfred  M.,  jurist,  was  born  in  Edgar 
County,  111.,  Jan.  1."),  1831,  graduated  from  Knox 
College  iu  1853,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
tlie  following  year,  commencing  practice  at 
Knoxville.  He  held  the  offices  of  State's 
Attorney  and  County  Judge,  and  represented 
Knox  County  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1869-70.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  successor  to  Justice 
C.  B.  Lawrence,  and  was  re-elected  in  '82  and 
'91 ;  his  present  term  expiring  with  the  century. 
He  is  a  Democr.at  in  politics,  but  has  been 
three  times  elected  in  a  Republican  judicial 
.  district. 


CRA'rtFOKI*,  Charles  H.,  lawyer  and  legisla- 
tor, was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  but  reared  in 
Bureau  and  La  Salle  Counties,  111. ;  ha;;  practiced 
law  for  twenty  years  in  Chicago,  and  been  three 
times  elected  (o  the  State  Senate— 1884,  '88  and 
'94— and  is  autlior  of  the  Crawford  Primary  Elec- 
tion Law,  enac^ted  in  1885. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  a  southe;tsteni  county, 
bordering  on  the  Wabnsh,  190  miles  nearly  due 
.south  of  Cl)icago — named  for  William  U.  Craw- 
ford, a  Secretixry  of  War.  It  has  an  area  of  453 
square  miles;  population  (1900),  19,240.  The 
first  settlers  were  the  French,  but  later  canre 
emigrants  from  New  England.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  well  adajjted  to  the  production  of  corn  and 
wheat,  which  are  the  principal  crops.  The 
county  was  organized  in  1817,  Darwin  being 
the  fir.st  county-seat.  The  present  county-seat 
is  Robinson,  with  a  population  (1890)  of  1,387; 
centrally  located  and  the  point  of  intcr.'^ection  of 
two  railroads.  Other  towns  of  importance  are 
Palestine  (population,  734)  and  Ilutsonville  (popu- 
lation, 583).  The  kitter,  as  well  as  Robinson,  is 
a  grain-shijiping  point.  The  Embarras  River 
crosses  the  soutliwest  portion  of  the  county,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  Big  and  Honey  Creeks  and 
Bushy  Fork.  Tlie  county  has  no  mineral 
resources,  but  contains  some  valuable  woodland 
and  many  well  cultivated  farms.  Tobacco, 
potatoes,  sorghum  and  wool  are  among  the  lead- 
ing products. 

CRE.Oi  SPRIXGS,  a  viUago  of  Williamson 
County,  on  the  St.  Loui.s,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad  ;  has  a  bank  and  a  weekly  paper.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  539;  (1900),  940. 

CUEBS,  Jolin  M.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born  in 
Middleburg,  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  Ajjril  7,  1830. 
Wlion  he  was  but  7  years  old  his  parents  removed 
to  Illinois,  where  he  ever  after  resided.  At  the 
age  of  31  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and,  in  1853, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  beginning  practice  iu 
White  County.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the 
Eighty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers,  receiving  a 
commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  participating 
in  all  the  important  movements  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  including  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and 
in  the  Arkansas  campaign,  a  part  of  the  time 
commanding  a  brigade.  Retm-ning  home,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  i)rofe.«sion.  In  1866 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1868  and  re-elected  in  1870,  and,  in  1880,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention. 
Died.  June  26,  1890. 
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CIJEIGIITON,  .James  A.,  jmist,  was  horn  in 
White  County,  lU.,  March  7,"  18411;  in  childliood 
removed  with  liis  parents  to  Wayne  County,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Fairfield  and  at 
the  Southern  Illinois  College,  Salem,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  18GS.  After  teaching  for  a 
time  while  studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1870,  and  opened  an  office  at  Fairfield,  but, 
in  1877.  removed  to  Springfield.  In  18S5  he  was 
elected  a  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Springfield  Cir- 
cuit, was  re-elected  in  1891  and  again  in  18',17. 

CREKAK,  John,  manufacturer  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  of  Scotch  ancestry  in  New  York 
City,  in  1827;  at  18  j-ears  of  age  was  an  employe 
of  an  iron-importing  firm  in  that  city,  subse- 
quently accejiting  a  position  with  Morris  K. 
Jessup  &  Co.,  in  the  same  line.  Coming  to 
Chicago  in  1803,  in  partnership  with  J.  JlcfJregor 
Adams,  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Jessup  & 
Co.,  in  that  city,  al.so  becoming  a  partner  in  the 
Adams  &  Westlake  Company,  iron  manufactur- 
ers. He  also  became  interested  ami  an  official  in 
various  other  business  organizations,  including 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad,  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  and,  for  a  time,  was  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Joliet  Railroad,  besides  being  identified 
with  various  benevolent  institutions  and  associ- 
ations. After  the  fire  of  1871,  he  was  intrusted 
by  the  Kew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
the  custody.of  funds  sent  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ers by  that  calamity.  Dis  integrity  and  business 
sagacity  were  universally  recognized.  After  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Chicago,  Oct.  19, 
1889,  it  was  found  that,  after  making  munificent 
bequests  to  .some  twenty  religious  and  benevolent 
associations  and  enterjirises,  aggregating  nearly 
a  million  dollars,  besides  liberal  legacies  to 
relatives,  he  had  left  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
amounting  to  some  iria.OOCOOO,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
naming  thirteen  of  his  most  intimate  friends  as 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees.  No  more  fitting  and 
lasting  monument  of  so  noble  a.nd  puhlic-spiiitid 
a  man  could  have  been  devised. 

CRETE,  a  village  of  Will  County,  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  Piailroad,  30  miles  south 
of  Chicago.     Population  (1890),  G43;  (1900),  7C0. 

CROOK,  George,  .soldier,  was  born  near  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1828;  graduated  at  the  United 
States  3Iilitary  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1S.j2,  and 
was  a.ssigued  as  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  to  tlie 
Fourth  Infantry,  becoming  full  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  1853.  In  1801  he  entered  the  volunteer 
service  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infan- 


try; was  promoted  Brigadier-General  in  lSi;2  and 
Major-Geucral  in  18G1,  being  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  January,  180G.,  During  the  war  he 
I>articipnt('d  in  some  of  the  most  important 
battles  in  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  fought  at 
Chickamauga  and  Antiotam,  and  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  the  advance  on  Richmond  in  the 
spring  of  1865.  On  being  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  he  rctmiied  to  the  r<-'gular 
army,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Twenty -third  Infantry,  and,  for  several  years,  was 
engaged  in  campaigns  against  the  hostile  Indians 
in  the  Northwest  and  in  Arizona.  lu  1888  lie 
was  appointed  Major-Generaland,  from  that  time 
to  his  death,  was  in  conimand  of  the  Military- 
Division  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  where  he  died,  JIarcli  19,  1890. 

CROSIAK,  Simon,  pioneer,  was  born  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century;  removed  to  Ohio  in  1815  and  to  Illinois 
in  1819,  settling  first  at  Cap  au  Oris,  a  French 
village  on  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  in  what  is  now  Calhoun  County; 
later  lived  at  Peoria  (182-1),  at  Ottawa  (1820),  at 
Shippingport  near  the  present  city  of  La  Sallo 
(1829),  and  at  Old  Utica  (1834);  "in  the  mean- 
wliile  built  one  or  two  mills  on  Cedar  Creek  in 
La  Salle  County,  kept  a  storage  and  commission 
house,  and,  for  a  time,  acted  as  Captain  of  a 
steamboat  plying  on  the  Illinois.  Died,  in  1846. 
CRYSTAL '  LAKE,  a  village  in  McHenry 
County,  at  the  intersection  of  two  divisions  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  43  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago.  Population  (1880),  5-lG; 
(1890),  781;  (1900),  <X>0. 

CU15A,  a  town  in  Fulton  County,  distant  38 
miles  west-southwest  of  Peoria,  and  about  8  miles 
north  of  Lewi.stown.  The  er.tire  region  (includ- 
ing the  town)  is  underlaid  with  a  good  quality  of 
bituminous  coal,  of  which  the  late  State  Geologist 
Wortben  asserted  that,  in  seven  townships  of 
Fulton  County,  there  are  9,000.000  tons  to  the 
square  mile,  within  150  fest  of  the  surface.  Brick 
and  cigars  are  made  hero,  and  the  town  has  two 
banks,  a  newspaper,  three  churches  and  good 
-schools.  Population  (1890).  1,114;  (1900),  1,198; 
(1903,  school  censu.s),  1,400. 

CULLEN,  William,  editor  and  Congressman, 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  i\Iarch  4,  1S2G;  while 
yet  a  child  was  bi'ought  by  his  parents  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  At  the  age  of  20  he  removed  to 
La  Salle  County,  111,  and  began  life  as  a  farmer. 
Later  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ottawa.  Ho 
has  scr\-ed  as  Sheriff  of  La  Salle  County,  and  held 
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other  local  offices,  and  was  for  many  yeais  a  ii:i)t 
owner  and  senior  editor  oi  "The  Ottawa  llejuib- 
lican."  Froiu  18S1  to  IS^:.,  as  a  Republican,  he 
represented  the  Eighth  Illinois  District  in  Con- 
gress. 

CULLOM,  Uicliard  A'ortlicraft,  farmer  and 
legislator,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
October  1,  1795,  but  early  removed  to  A\'ayne 
County,  Ky.,  where  he  was  married  to  j\libs 
Elizabeth  ColTej',  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  In 
1830  he  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  near  \\'asli- 
ington,  Tazeivell  County,  where  he  oontinued  to 
reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Although 
a  fanner  by  vocation,  3Ir.  Cullom  was  a  man  of 
prominence  and  a  recognized  leader  in  public 
affairs.  In  183G  he  was  elected  as  a  Whig  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Tenth  General  Assembly,  serving 
in  the  same  body  witli  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
whom  he  was  an  intimate  jjersonal  and  political 
friend.  In  1840  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  serving  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth General  Assemblies,  and,  in  1852,  was 
again  elected  to  the  House.  Mr.  Cullom's  deatli 
occurred  in  Tazewell  County,  Dec.  4,  1872,  his 
wife  having  died  Dec.  5,  18G8.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ciillom  were  the  parents  of  Hon.  Shelby  2\[. 
Cullom. 

CULL05I,  Shelby  Moore,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, was  born  in  \Vayne  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  23, 
1829.  His  parents  removed  to  Tazewell  County, 
111.,  in  1800,  where  his  father  became  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  attained  prominence  as  a 
public  man.  After  two  years  spent  in  Rock 
River  Seminary  at  Mount  ilorris,  varied  bj^  some 
experience  as  a  teacher,  in  18.53  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  went  to  Springfield  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Stuart  &  Edwards. 
Being  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  afterward, 
he  was  almost  immediately  elected  City  Attor- 
ney, and,  in  1850,  was  a  candidate  on  the  Fill- 
more ticket  for  Presidential  Elector,  at  the  same 
time  being  elected  to  the  Twentieth  General 
Assembly  for  Sangamon  County,  as  he  was  again, 
as  a  Republican,  in  1800,  being  supported  alike  by 
the  Fillmore  men  and  the  Free-SoileriS.  At  tlie 
session  following  the  latter  election,  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  which  was  his  first 
important  political  recognition.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  member  of  the 
War  Claims  Commissioji  at  Cairo,  serving  in  this 
capacity  with  Governor  Boutwell  of  Jlassachu- 
setts  and  Charles  A.  Dana  of  New  York.  He  was 
also  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  the  .same 
year,  but  then  sustained  his  only  defeat.  Two 
years  later   (1804)   he  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 


gress, dereatiiig  his  former  preceptor,  Hon.  John 
T.  Stuart,  being  re-elected  in  l';r,0,  and  again  in 
18G8,  tlio  latter  year  over  B.  S.  Edwards.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Cou- 
veution  of  1872,  and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Illinoi.'; 
delegation,  placed  General  Grant  in  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  holding  the  same  position 
again  in  18S4  and  in  18'J2;  was  elected  to  tJio  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives  in  1872  and  in  187 1, 
being  chosen  Speaker  a  second  timcia  1873,  as  he 
was  the  uuaninrous  choice  of  his  party  for 
Speaker  again  in  1875 ;  in  1870  wa.s  elected  Gov- 
ernor, was  re-elected  in  1880,  and,  in  18S3,  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  as  successor  to  Hon. 
David  Davis.  Having  had  two  le-elections  since 
(1839  and  '95),  he  is  now  serving  his  third  term, 
which  will  e-xpire  in  lOOi.  In  1898,  by  special 
appointment  of  I'resident  McKinley,  Senator 
Cullom  served  upon  a  Commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
report  a  plan  of  government  for  this  new  division 
of  the  American  Republic.  Other  important 
nitaii'i  .  >.i:!i  \'.-hich  his  name  Jias  been  promi- 
i:m  '  1 .  1  ,  ■  1  have  been  llie  kiws  for  the  sup- 
pn  -  I  '!!  .  1  .', I  amy  in  Utah  and  for  the  creation 
of  the  liiii-r-State  Commerce  Commission.  At 
jn-esent  ho  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Intcr-Statc  Commerce  and  a  member  of  those 
on  Appropri:itions  and  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
career  has  been  conspicuous  for  his  long  public 
service,  the  large  number  of  important  ofllco.s 
which  he  has  held,  the  almost  unbroken  uniform- 
it}'  of  his  success  when  a  candidate,  and  his  com- 
plete exemption  from  scandals  of  every  sort.  No 
man  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  been  more 
frequently  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  only  three — Senators  Douglas,  Trumbull  and 
Logan— for  an  equal  nrmbcr  of  terms;  though 
only  one  of  these  (Senator  Trumbull)  lived  to 
servo  out  the  full  period  for  which  he  was 
elected. 

CUMBERLAM)  COUNTY,  situ.ited  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  Slate,  directl}-  .soutli  of 
Coles  County,  from  which  it  was  cut  off  in  1842. 
Its  area  is  350  square  miles,  and  population  (1900), 
10,124.  Tlie  county-seat  was  at  Greenup  until 
1855,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Prairie  City, 
which  was  laid  off  in  1854  and  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  ISOO.  The  present  county-seat  is  at 
Toledo  (population,  18'JO,  070).  The  Embarras 
River  cro.sscs  tlic  county,  as  do  also  three  linos  of 
railroad.  Neoga,  a  mining  town,  has  a  poijula- 
tion  of  829.  The  county  received  its  name  from 
the  Cumberland  Road,  which,  as  originally  pro- 
jected,  ])asscd    through   it. 
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CUMMINS,  (liCY.)  David,  Bishoi)  ..f  tlie  lU- 
formed  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
horn  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  Dec.  11,  1822;  gradu- 
ate.d  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  iu  1811,  and 
Iwcame  a  licentiate  in  the  Methodist  ministry, 
but,  in  1846,  tool;  orders  iu  the  Episcopal 
Chirrch;  afterwards  liold  rectorsliijis  in  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  Richmond  and  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago,  in  1800  being  con- 
secrated Assistant  Bi.shop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Kentucky.  As  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Low- 
Church  or  Evangelical  iiarty,  he  early  took  issue 
with  the  ritualLstic  tendencies  of  the  Iligh-Churcli 
party,  and,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1873,  became  the  first  Bishoj)  of  the 
Reformed  EiiLscupal  organization.  He  was  zeal- 
ous, elorjuentaudcou.'^cientious,  but  overtaxed  his 
strength  in  his  uev.-  tleld  of  labor,  dying  at  Luth- 
erville,  Md.,  June  20,  187G.  A  memoir  of  Bislioj) 
Cunniiins,  bj'  his  wife,  Wits  publishedin  1878. 

CUMULATIVE  VO'II'.  (See  Muwrlt;/  Kepre- 
scnUition.) 

CUllTIS,  Harvey,  clergyman  and  educator-,  was 
born,  in  Adams,  Jeil'erson  County,  K.  Y.,  May  30, 
1800;  graduated  al  I^iiddlebury  College,  Vt.,  in 
1831,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  c)al^s;  after 
three  years  at  Piinceton  Theological  Seminary, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  in  1830.  In  18-fl  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  agent  of  tlie  Home 
Missionary  Society  for  Ohio  and  Indiana,  between 
1813  and  18.58  holding  pastorates  at  Jfadison, 
Ind.,  and  Chicago.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
chosen  President  of  Knox  College,  at  Galesbnrg, 
dying  there,  .Sept.  18,  1-^02. 

CURTIS,  William  Elroy,  journalist,  u  as  born 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  Nov.  .1,  18.jl);  graduated  at 
Western  Reserve  College  hi  IS.^Jl,  meanwliile 
learning  the  art  of  typesetting;  later  served  as  a 
reporter  on  "The  Cleveland  Leader"  and,  in  1872, 
took  a  subordinate  position  on  "The  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,"  finally  rising  to  that  of  managing- 
editor.  While  on  "The  Inter  Ocean"  he  accom- 
panied General  Custer  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Sioux,  spent  seveial  montlis  investigating 
the  "Ku-Klux"  and  "Wliite  League"  oi-ganiza- 
tious  in  the  South,  and,  for  some  years,  was  "The 
Inter  Ocean"  correspon<leut  in  Wiishinglon. 
Having  retireil  from  "The  Inter  Ocean,"  lie 
became  .Secretary  of  the  "Pan-American  Con- 
gress" iu  Washington,  and  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  the  United  States  with  the  South  and 
Central  American  representatives  in  that  Con- 
gress. Duringthe  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in   Chicago   he   had    general  .supervision    of   the 


Latin-..\mericnn  liistorical  and  nrch.'cologiciil 
exhibits.  Mv.  Curtis  has  visited  no;trly  every 
Central  and  South  American  country  and  has 
>\'ritten  elaborately  on  the.sc  subjects  for  the 
magazines  and  for  publication  in  book  form;  h.'is 
also  published  a  "Life  of  Zacdiariah  Chandler"' 
and  a  "Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Bowel's."  For  some  time  he  wa.s 
managing  editor  of  "The  Chicago  News"  and  is 
now  (1898)  the  Washington  Correspondent  of 
"The  Chicago  Record." 

CUSUMAJf,  (CoL)  V.iUiam  H.  W.,  fmancier 
imd  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Freetown,  JIass., 
May  1.3.  1818;  educated  at  the  American  Literary. 
Scientific  and  Jlililary  Academy,  Norwich,  VI.; 
at  18  begiin  a  mercantile  career  at  Middlobury, 
and,  in  1834,  removed  to  La  Salle  County,  111., 
where  he  opened  a  country  store,  also  built  a  mill 
at  Vermilionvflle;  kiter  was  identified  with  many 
large  financial  enterprises  which  generally 
j)roved  suc^cessful,  thereby  accumulating  a  fiir- 
tune  at  one  time  estimated  at  .S3, 000, 000.  lie  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fo\irteenth  General  Assemblies  (1812  and  '44) 
and,  for  several  year.s,  held  a  commission  as 
Captain  of  the  Ottawa  Cavalry  (militia).  The 
Civil  War  coming  on,  he  assisted  in  organizing 
the  Fifty-third  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  was  com- 
missioned its  Colonel,  but  resigned  Sept.  3,  1862. 
He  organized  and  was  principal  owner  of  the 
IBank  of  Ottawa,  which,  in  180.5,  became  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city;  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Hydraulic  Company  and  the  Ga.s 
Company  at  Ottawa,  built  and  ojierated  the 
Ottawa  Machine  Shops  anfl  Foundry,  speculated 
largely  in  lands  in  La  Salle  and  Cook  Counties — 
his  operations  in  the  latter  being  esiJecially  large 
about  Riverside,  as  widl  as  in  Chicago;  was  a 
principal  stockholder  in  the  bank  of  Cush- 
niau  &  Hardin  in  Chicago,  had  large  iutere.sts  in 
the  lumber  trade  in  Michigan,  and  was  one  of 
the  bui!der.s  of  the  Chicago,  Paducah  &  South- 
western Railroad.  The  Chic^igo  fire  of  1871, 
however,  lirought  financial  disaster  ujKjn  him, 
which  finally  dissipated  his  fortune  and  de- 
stroyed his  menial  and  i>hysical  health.  His 
death  occurred  at  Ottawa,  Oct.  28,  1878. 

DALE,  Michael  U.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  .spent  his  chiUDiood  and  youth  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  except  one  year 
in  West  Chester  Academy,  when  ho  entered 
Penn.sylvania  College  at  (Jettysburg.  graduating 
tliere  in  1835,  He  then  began  the  study  of  law 
and  was  adniittfd  t<>  the  bar  in  1^37:  coming  to 
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Illinois  the  following  ye;iv,  he  was  letainoj  in  a 
suit  at  Greenville,  Bond  County,  wliirh  led  to  liis 
employment  in  others,  and  finally  to  opening  an 
office  there.  In  1839  he  was  elected  Prohate 
Judge  of  Bond  County,  remaining  in  office  four- 
teen years,  meanwhile  being  commissioned  JIajor 
of  the  State  Militia  in  1844,  and  serving  as  mem- 
ber of  a  Military  Court  at  Alton  in  1847;  was  also 
the  Delegate  from  Bond  County  to  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  18-17.  In  1853  he  re- 
signed tlie  office  of  County  Judge  in  Bond  County 
to  accei>t  tliat  of  Register  of  tlie  Land  office  at 
Edwardsville,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  lin- 
ing the  office  of  County  Judge  in  Madison  County 
five  or  six  terms,  besides  occupying  some  subordi- 
nate positions.  Judge  Dale  married  a  daughter 
of  Hon.  William  L.  D.  Ewing.  Died  at  Edwards- 
ville, April  1,  ISOo. 

DALLAS  CITY,  a  town  of  HaDcock  County,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  <t  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Ouincy  Kail- 
roads,  IG  miles  soutli  of  Burlington.  It  has  man- 
ufactorie.s  of  lumber,  buttons,  carriages  and 
wagons,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Popula- 
tion (18S0),  829;  (18il0),  747;  1900),  970. 

DANEXnO^VER,  John  Wilson,  Arctic  explorer, 
was  born  in  Oiioago,  Sept.  30,  1849--the  son  of 
W.  W.  Danenhower.  a  journalist.  After  pa.ssing 
through  the  schools  of  Chicago  and  Washington, 
he  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  in  1870,  was  successively  com- 
missioned as  Ensign,  blaster  and  Lieutenant,  and 
served  on  expeditions  in  the  North  Pacific  ajul  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1878  he  joined  the  Arctic 
steamer  Jeannette  at  Havre,  P'rance,  as  second  in 
command  under  Lieut.  George  W.  De  Long;  pro- 
ceeding to  San  Franci.sco  in  July,  1879,  the 
steamer  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  way  of 
Behring  Straits.  Here,  having  been  caught  in  an 
ice-pack,  the  vessel  ^as  held  t-«enty-two months, 
LieutenaJit  Danenhower  meanwhile  being  dis- 
abled most  of  the  time  by  ophthalmia.  The  crew, 
as  last  compelled  to  abandon  the  steamer,  dragged 
their  boats  over  the  ice  for  ninety-five  days  until 
they  were  able  to  launch  them  in  open  water, 
but  wei-e  soon  separated  bj-  a  gale.  The  boat 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Danenhower  reached 
the  Ijcna  Delta,  on  the  north  coast  of  Siberia, 
where  the  crew  were  rescued  by  natives,  landing 
Sept.  17;  1881.  After  an  inelVectual  search  on 
the  delta  for  the  crews  of  the  other  two  boats. 
Lieutenant  Danenhower,  with  his  crew,  made 
the  journey  of  C.OOO  miles  to  Orenburg,  finally 
arriving  in  the  United  Slates  in  June,  1882.  He 
has   told  the  story  of  the  expedition   in    "The 


Narrative  of  the  Jonnnette,"  pul^li.shed  in  1882. 
Died,  at  A)inapolis,  Md..  Ai.ril  -'11.  1887. 

DAN  VEllS,  a  village  of  McLi.an  County,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railway.  The  section  isagriiuUural.  The  town 
has  a  bank  and  a  uewspaj>er.  Population  (1880), 
4G0;   (1890),  OOG;  (1900),  607. 

DANVILLE,  the  county-se:it  of  Vermilion 
County,  on  Vermilion  Pviver  and  on  five  imp'H- 
tant  lines  of  railroad;  in  rich  cnal -mining 
di.strict  and  near  largo  depo.^ils  of  .shale  and 
soapstone,  which  arc  utilized  in  manufacture  of 
sewer-pipe,  paving  and  fire-clay  brick.  The  city 
has  car-shops  and  nmnerous  factories,  water- 
works, electric  lights,  paved  .■streets,  several 
banks,  twenty-seven  churches,  five  graded  schools 
and  one  high  school,  and  six  newspapers,  three 
daily.  A  Soldiers'  Home  is  located  three  miles 
eastof  tlie  city.    Pop.  (1890),  11.191;  (1900),  16,3.54. 

DANVILLE,  OLNEY,  k  OHIO  RIVER  RAIL- 
ROAD.    (See  Chicago  d-  Ohio  h'ivcr  Hailroad.) 

DANVILLE,  inijANA,  1!LOOMIN(JTON  k 
I'EKIN  IIAILROAD.  (See  J'>oria  *  Kastcni 
Railroad.) 

D'AUTAIUUIETTE,  Pierre,  a  French  com- 
mandant of  Illinois  from  1731  to  173G,  having 
been  appointed  by  Bienville,  then  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  He  was  distinguished  for  gallantry 
and  courage.  He  defeated  the  Natchez  Indians, 
but,  in  an  imsuccessful  expedition  again.st  the 
Chickasaws,  was  wounded,  captured  and  burned 
at  the  stake. 

DAVENPORT,  George,  .soldier,  pioneer  and 
trader,  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1783, 
came  to  this  country  in  1804,  and  soon  aftei 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  army,  with  the  rani 
of  sergeant.  He  served  gallantly  on  varioui 
expeditions  in  the  West,  where  he  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  Indians  wliich  was  afterward 
of  great  value  to  him.  During  the  AVar  of  181i 
his  regiment  was  .sent  East,  where  he  partici- 
pated in  the  defen.se  of  Fort  Erie  and  in  other 
enterprises.  In  1815,  his  term  of  enlistment  hav- 
ing expired  and  the  war  ended,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  contract  commissary.  Ho  selected 
the  site  for  Fort  Armstrong  and  aided  in  planning 
and  supervising  its  construction.  He  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  .surrounding  tribes, 
and,  in  1818,  built  a  double  log  house,  married, 
and  engaged  in  busines.s  as  a  fui-trader,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Rock  Island.  He  had 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  savages,  was 
successful  and  his  trading  jwsts  were  soon  scat- 
tered through  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  In 
1823  he  piloted  the  first  steamboat  through  the 
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ujjper  flississippi,  ami,  in  1825,  was  a]>i)oiiiteil  the 
first  ixistinaster  at  Kock  Island,  being  the  only 
wliite  civilian  resident  there.  In  ly^-Hi  he  united 
his  business  with  that  of  the  Americau  Fur  Com- 
pany, in  whose  .service  he  remained.  jMtliongh 
lie  employed  every  efTort  to  induce  President 
Jackson  to  make  a  paynunit  to  Black  Hawk  and 
his  followers  to  induce  them  to  emigrate  acrass 
the  Mississippi  voluntarily,  when  that  Chief 
commenced  hostilities,  Mr.  Davenport  tendered 
liis  servi(;es  to  Governor  Reynolds,  by  whom  he 
was  commi.ssioned  Quartermaster-General  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  Immigration  increased 
rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
In  1835  a  company,  of  whicli  he  was  a  member, 
founded  the  town  of  Davenport,  opposite  Rock 
Island,  which  was  named  in  his  honor.  In  1837 
and  '42  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  negoti- 
ating treaties  by  which  the  Indians  ceded  their 
lands  ill  Iowa  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  year  he  gave  up  the  business  of  fur-trading, 
having  accumulated  a  fortune  through  hard 
labor  and  scrupulous  integrity,  in  the  face  often 
of  grave  perils.  He  had  large  business  interests  in 
nearlj'  every  town  in  his  vicinitj',  to  all  of  which 
he  gave  more  or  less  personal  attention.  On  the 
night  of  July  4,  1843,  he  was  assassinated  at  his 
home  by  robbers.  For  a  long  time  the  crime  was 
shrouded  in  mystery,  but  its  perpetrators  were 
ultimately  detected  and  brought  to  punishment. 

DAVIS,  David,  jurist  and  United  States 
Senator,  was  born  in  Cecil  Countj-,  Md.,  March 
8,  1815 ;  pursued  his  academic  studies  at  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  and  studied  law  at  Yale.  Ue  settled 
at  Bloomington,  111.,  in  183G,  and,  after  practicing 
law  there  until  1844,  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Fourteenth  Geucval  Assembly.  After 
serving  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847, 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit  under  the  new  Constitution  in  1848,  being 
re-elected  in  185.J  and  'Gl.  He  was  a  warm,  per- 
sonal friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  in  1803, 
placed  him  upon  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  resigned  his  high  judicial 
lionore  to  become  United  States  Senator  in  1877 
as  successor  to  Logan's  first  term.  On  Oct.  13, 
1881,  he  was  elected  I'resident  pro  tc'in.  of  the 
Senate,  serving  in  this  capacity  to  the  cud  of  his 
term  in  1885.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Blooming- 
ton,  June  9.t\  1SSG. 

DAVIS,  Oeorg'C  T!.,  lawyer  and  Congressman, 
was  born  at  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  January  3,  \f>U); 
received  a  common  school  education,  iuid  a 
cljissical  <!Ouise at  "Willislon  Seminary,  Easthani])- 
ton,  Mass.     From  ISGO  to  1805  he  served  in  the 


Union  army,  first  as  Captain  in  the  Eighth 
JIa.ssaehu.-;etts  Infantry,  and  later  as  JIajor  ni  the 
Third  Rhode  Island  Cavalry.  After  the  war  lio 
rcmo\ed  to  Chicago,  where  lie  still  resides.  By 
profession  he  is  a  lawyer.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  militia, 
was  elected  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment, 
I.  N.  G.,  and  was  for  a  time  the  senior  Colonel  in 
the  State  service.  In  1870  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress,  but  was 
elected  in  1878,  and  re-elected  in  1880  and  1883. 
From  1880  to  1890  he  \\-as  Treasurer  of  Cook 
County.  He  took  an  active  and  infiuential  part 
in  securing  the  location  of  the  World's  Columbian 
E.xposition  at  Chicago,  and  was  Director-General 
of  the  Exposition  from  its  inception  to  its  close, 
by  his  executive  ability  demonstrating  the  wis- 
dom of  his  .selection.     Died  Nov.  25,  1899. 

DAVI.S,  liasbrouck,  soldier  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  AVorcester,  Mass.,  April  23,  1827,  being 
the  sou  of  John  D.avis,  United  States  Senator  and 
Governor  of  Mas.sachusett.s,  known  in  his  lifetime 
as  "Honest  John  Davis."  The  sou  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1855  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
law;  in  ISGl  joined  Colonel  Voss  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Cavalry,  being  elected 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and,  on  the  retirement  of 
Colonel  Voss  in  1803,  succeeding  to  the  colonelcy. 
In  March,  18G5,  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, remaining  in  active  service  until  August, 
18G5,  when  he  resigned.  After  the  war  he  was, 
for  a  time,  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  Po-t," 
was  City  Attorney  of  the  City  of  Chicago  from 
18G7  to  '09,  but  later  removed  to  Jlassachu.setts 
Colonel  Davis  was  drowned  at  sea,  Oct.  19,  1S70. 
by  the  loss  of  the  steaurship  Cambria,  while  on  a 
-voyage  to  Europe. 

DAVIS,  James  31.,  early  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Barren  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  9,  1793,  came  to  Illinois 
in  1817,  located  in  Bond  County  and  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  fir.st  school  in  that  counti'.  He 
became  a  lawyer  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
AVhig  party,  was  elected  to  the  Thirteenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (1842)  from  Bond  Count.v,  and  to 
the  Twenty-first  from  Montgomery  in  1858,  hav- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  become  ii  citizen  of 
Hillsboro ;  was  also  a  member  of  tlic  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1847.  Mr.  Davis  was  a 
man  of  striking  personal  a])pcarance,  being  over 
six  feet  in  height,  and  of  strong  individuality. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  AVhig  party  lie  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Democracy  and  was  an 
intensely  bitter  (.jvpon.Mit  of  the"  war  i)oliry  of 
the.  Govenimen).  l)ic,l,  at  Ilillslu.ro,  Sept.  17, 
1806. 
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DATIS,  Tdlin  A.,  solJier,  v.ns  born  in  Crnw- 
ford  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1K23;  came  to  Steiilien- 
son  County,  111.,  iu  boyhood  and  served  as 
Representative  in  the  General  As.sembly  of  1857 
and  'o9;  in  September,  18G1,  enlisted  as  a  private, 
was  elected  Captain  and,  on  the  organization  of 
the  Forty-sixth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  at 
Camp  Butler,  was  commissioned  its  Colonel.  He 
participated  iu  the  capture  of  Fort  Doncl.^on, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  desperately 
wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs,  but 
Hicovered  in  time  to  join  his  regiment  before  the 
l)attle  of  Corinth,  where,  on  Oct.  4,  18G2,  ho  fell 
mortally  wounded,  dj'ing  a  few  days  after.  On 
receiving  a  request  from  some  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, a  few  day.s  before  his  death,  to  accept  a 
nomination  for  Congre.=;s  in  the  Freeport  District, 
Colonel  Davis  patriotically  replied:  "I  can  serve 
my  country  better  in  follovv-ing  the  torn  banner 
of  my  regiment  iu  the  battlefield. " 

DA'N'I.S,  Levi,  lawyer  and  State  Auditor,  was 
ix>ru  iu  Cecil  County,  Md.,  July  20,  1S06;  gradu- 
ated at  Jeffor.son  College,  Pa.,  in  1838,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Baltimore  in  1830.  The 
following  year  he  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  at 
Vandalia,  then  the  capital.  In  1835  Governor 
Duncan  appointed  him  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  in  1837,  and  again  in  1838.  In 
1&46  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Alton.  He 
attained  prominence  at  the  bar  and  was,  for 
several  years,  attorney  for  the  Cliicago  &  Alton 
and  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Kailroad 
Companies,  in  which  he  was  also  a  Director. 
Died,  at  Alton.  March  1,  ISOT. 

'DAVIS,  Kathan  Smith,  M.l).,  LL.D.,  j.hy.si- 
cian,  educator  and  editor,  was  l.>orn  in  Cl\cnanga 
Countj-,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  0,  1817;  took,  a  classical  and 
scientific  cour.se  in  Cazeuovia  Seminary ;  iu  1837 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  winning  several  pi-izes  during  his 
course;  the  same  year  began  pi-actice  at  Bing- 
hamton;  sjjent  two  years  (1817-19)  in  New  York 
City,  when  he  removed  to  Cliicngo  to  accept  the 
cliair  of  Physiolog}-  and  General  Pathology  in 
Rush  Jledical  College.  In  1859  he  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  the  Cliicago  Medical  College 
(now  the  medical  department  of  Northwestern 
University),  v.here  be  still  remains.  Dr.  Davis 
has  not  only  been  a  busy  prac:titioner,  but  a  volu- 
minous writer  on  general  and  special  topics  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  having  been  editor  at 
different  times  of  several  medical  periodicals, 
including  "The  Chicago  Jledical  Journal,"  "The 
Medical     Journal    and     E.xaniincr,"    and     "The 


Jonrn.-il  of  Die  American  ]\Iedical  Association." 
He  has  also  been  prominent  in  State,  National 
and  Internation;il  Medical  Congresses,  and  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  North  western  University, 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  tlie  Illinois  State  Jlicroscopi- 
cal  Society  and  the  Union  College  of  Law,  besides 
other  scientific  and  benevolent  associations. 

DAVIS,  Oliver  L.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  20,  1819;  after  being  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company  some 
seven  years,  came  to  Danville,  111.,  in  1811  and 
commenced  studying  law  the  next  year;  was 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Twentieth  General  Assemblies,  first  as  a 
Democrat  and  next  (185G)  as  a  Republican; 
served  on  the  Circuit  Bench  in  1861-GG,  and  again 
in  1873-79,  being  assigned  in  1877  to  the  Appellate 
bench.     Died,  Jan.  13,  1893. 

DAWSOX,  JoliB,  early  legislator,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  in  1791;  came  to  Illinois  in  1837,  set- 
tling in  vSangamon  County;  served  five  terms  in 
the  lower  hou.se  of  the  General  Assembly  (1830, 
'34,  '3G,  '38  and  '40),  during  a  part  of  the  time 
being  the  colleague  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  one  of  the  cclebr.ated  "Long  Nine''  \vho  repre- 
sented Sangamon  County  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  State  capital  to  Springfield;  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1847.     Died,  Nov.  13,  1850. 

DEAF  AXD  DUMB,  ILLINOIS  IXSTITU- 
TIOX  FOR  EDUCATION  OF,  located  at  Jack- 
.sonville,  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Feb.  23,  1S39,  and  the  olde.st  of  the  State 
charitable  institutions.  AVork  was  not  begun 
imtil  1843,  but  one  building  was  ready  for 
partial  occupancy  in  1840  and  was  completed 
in  1849.  (In  1871  this  building,  then  known 
as  the  south  wing,  was  declared  unsafe,  and 
was  razed  and  rebuilt.)  The  center  building 
was  completed  iu  1853  and  the  north  wing  in 
1857.  Other  additions  and  new  buildings  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time,  such  as  new  dining 
halls,  workshops,  barns,  bakery,  refrigerator 
house,  kitchens,  a  gymnasium,  separate  cot- 
tages for  the  sexes,  etc.  At  present  (1895)  the 
institution  is  probablj'  the  largest,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  conducted,  of  its  class 
in  the  world.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1894  was 
71G.  Among  its  employes  arc  men  and  women  of 
ripe  culture  and  experience,  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  for  more  than  a  quartir  of  a 
century. 

DEARBORX,  Lutlror,  hiu-y.-i-  and  lf;;islator, 
was  born  nl   J^lvm<mlh.   X.    H..   March   34,   1.S3<), 
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aiul  educatpil  in  J'iymoiuh  solinols  ami  ,it  Now 
Hampton  AcaJfiiiy;  in  youtli  removed  t<i  Oeur- 
born  County,  Ind.,  where  lie  taught  sehool  and 
served  as  deputy  Circuit  Clerk;  then  t-anie  to 
Mason  County,  111.,  and,  in  1844,  to  Elfcin.  Hero 
he  was  elected  Sherill  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  Circuit  Clerk,  later  engaging  in  the 
banking  business,  which  proving  disastrous  in 
1857,  he  returned  to  Mason  County  and  bcgiui  the 
practice  of  law.  He  then  spent  some  years  in 
Minnesota,  finally  retui-uing  to  Illinois  a  second 
time,  resumed  jiractice  at  Havana,  served  one 
term  in  the  State  Senate  (lSTG-80);  in  1884 
became  member  of  a  law  firm  in  Chicago,  but 
retired  in  1887  to  accept  the  attorneyship  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Eailwaj',  retaining  tliis  position 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  at 
Springfield,  Apiil  o,  18)^0.  For  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  Mr.  Hearborn's  residenc(?  was  at 
Aurora. 

DECATCK,  the  county -seat  of  Macon  County; 
39  miles  east  of  Springfield  and  one  mile  north 
of  the  Sangamon  Uiver — also  an  important  rail- 
way center.  Three  coal  shafts  are  operated  out- 
side the  city.  It  is  a  center  for  the  grain  trade, 
having  live  elevators.  Extensive  car  and  repair 
shops  are  located  there,  and  several  important 
manufacturing  industries  flourish,  among  them 
three  flouring  mills.  Decatur  has  paved  streets, 
water-works,  electric  street  railways,  and  excel- 
lent public  schools,  including  one  of  the  best  and 
most  noted  high  schools  in  the  State.  Four 
news^iapers  are  published  there,  each  issuing  a 
daily  edition.     Pop.,  (1890),  1G,841;  (1900),  20,7.-)4. 

DECATUR  EDITOKI.VL  C'ONVEXTIOX.  (See 
Anti-Nebraska  Et!itari<tl  ( ■ourciiion. ) 

DECATUll  k  EASTERN  RAILWAY.  (See 
Indiana,  Decatur  &  Western  Ruihraii.) 

DECATUR,  MATTOOX  k  SOUTH EKX  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  l\oria,  Decatur  &  J-A-ansritlc 
Hailivay. ) 

DECATUR,  SULLIVAN  &  MATTOO.V  R.UL- 
EGAD.  (See  Peorin,  Dceatur  &  EennsriHe 
Haihcay.) 

DEEP  SNOW,  THE,  an  event  occurring  in  the 
winter  of  1830-:)!  and  referred  to  by  old  settlers 
of  Illinois  as  constituting  an  epoch  in  State  his- 
tory. The  late  Dr.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  Piesi- 
dent  of  Illinois  College,  in  an  address  to  the  "Old 
Settlers"  of  Morgan  County,  a  few  j-ears  before 
his  death,  gave  the  following  account  of  it :  "In 
the  interval  between  Christmas,  1830,  and  Jaiui- 
ary,  1831,  snow  fell  all  over  Central  Illinois  to  a 
depth  of  fully  three  feet  on  a  level.  Then  came 
a  rain  with  weather  so  cold  that  it  froze  as  it 


fell,  forming  a  crust  „f  i,v  over  this  three  feel  ..f 
siKiw,  nearly,  if  not  (piile.  .^trong  iMioiigli  to  bear 
a  man,  and  finally  over  this  crust  there  were  a 
few  inches  of  snow.  Tlie  clouds  passed  away 
and  the  wind  came  down  upon  us  from  the  north 
west  with  extraordinary  ferocity.  For  wetsks— 
certainly  not  less  than  two  weeks— the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  tube  was  not,  on  any  one 
morning,  higher  than  twelve  degrees  below  zero. 
This  snow-fall  produced  con.stant  sleighing  for 
nine  week.s."  Other  contcniijorancous  accounts 
say  that  this  storm  cau.sed  great  suffering  among 
botli  men  and  beasts.  The  scattered  .settlers,  un- 
able to  reach  the  mills  or  produc(!  stores,  were 
driven,  in  some  cases,  to  groat  extremity  for 
supplies;  mills  were  stoiijieil  by  the  freezing  up 
of  streams,  while  deer  and  other  game,  sinking 
through  the  crust  of  snow,  were  easily  cajitured 
or  ]ierished  for  lack  of  food.  Birds  and  domestic 
fowls  often  suffered  a  like  fate  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance or  from  the  .severity  of  the  cold. 

DEERE,  John,  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  Feb.  7,  1804;  learned  the  black- 
smith trade,  which  he  followed  until  1838,  when 
he  came  west,  settling  at  Grand  Detour,  in  Ogle 
County;  ten  years  later  removed  to  Moline,  and 
there  foimded  the  plow-woiks  which  bear  his 
name  and  of  which  he  was  President  from  18i>8 
until  his  death  in  1880.— Cliarlcs  H.  (Deere),  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Hancock,  Addison 
County  Vt.,  March  2«,  1837;  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Iowa  and  Knox  Acad- 
emies, and  Bell's  Commercial  College,  Chicago; 
became  assistant  and  head  book-keeper,  travel- 
ing and  purchasing  agent  of  the  Deere  Plow 
Coinijaiiy.  and,  on  its  incorporation,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Mana.gcr,  until  his  fathers 
death,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  He 
is  also  the  founder  of  the  Deere  &  Mansur  Corn 
Planter  Works.  President  of  the  Moline  Water 
Power  Company,  besides  being  a  Director  in 
various  other  concerns  and  in  the  branch  houses 
of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines, 
Council  Bhiffs  and  San  Francisco.  Notwith- 
standing his  immense  business  interests,  Mr. 
Deere  has  found  time  for  the  discharge  of  ])ubli(! 
and  patriotic  duties,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  for  years  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati.stics;  a  Commissioner 
from  Illinois  to  the  Vii^nna  International  lOxposi- 
f  ion  of  1873;  one  of  the  .State  Commissioners  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1803;  a 
I'residential  Elector  fortheState-at-large  in  1888. 
and  a  delegate  fi-om  his  District  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  in  189C. 
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DEERIXG,  William,  inaniifacfmiT,  was  lioni 
at  rai'is},  Oxford  County,  Maine,  Aiu-il  2(1,  1S20, 
completed  liis  education  at  the  Roadfield  high 
school,  in  1843,  engaged  actively  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  during  liis  time  has  assisted  in  establish- 
ing several  large,  successful  busini^ss  enterprises, 
including  wholesale  and  commission  di-j-goods 
houses  in  Portland,  iMaine,  Boston  and  New  York. 
His  greatest  work  has  lieen  the  building  up  of  the 
Deering  Manufacturing  Company,  a  main  feature 
of  wl)ich,  for  thirty  years,  has  been  the  manu- 
facture of  Marsh  harvesters  and  other  agricultural 
implements  and  appliances.  This  concern  began 
operation  in  Chicago  about  1870,  at  the  present 
time  (1899)  occupying  eighty  acres  in  the  north 
part  of  the  city  ami  employing  some  4,000  hands. 
It  is  said  to  turn  out  a  larger  amount  and  greater 
variety  of  articles  for  the  use  of  the  agriculturist 
than  any  other  e.stablishment  in  the  country, 
receiving  its  raw  material  from  many  foreign 
countries,  including  the  Pliilippiues,  and  distrib- 
uting its  products  all  over  the  globe.  Mr.  Deer- 
ing continues  to  be  President  of  tJie  Company 
and  a  principal  factor  in  the  management  of  its 
immense  business.  He  is  liberal,  public-spirited 
and  bsnevolent,  and  his  business  career  has  been 
notable  for  the  absence  of  controversies  with  his 
employes.  lie  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years, 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Northwe.stern  Univer- 
sity at  Evanston,  and,  at  the  present  time,  is 
President  of  the  Board. 

1)E  KALI5,  a  city  in  De  Kalb  County,  58  miles 
west  of  Cliicago.  Of  late  years  it  has  grown 
rapidl}',  largely  because  of  the  introduction  of 
new  indu.strial  enterprises.  It  contains  a  large 
wire  drawing  plant,  barbed  wire  factories,  foun- 
diy,  agricultural  implement  works,  machine 
shop,  shoe  factory  and  several  m.inor  manufac- 
turing establishments.  It  has  banks,  four  nev,-s- 
paper.s,  electric  street  railway,  eight  miles  of 
paved  streets,  nine  churches  and  three  graded 
schools.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Northern  State  Nor- 
mal School,  located  in  1895.  Population  (1880), 
1,593;  (1S90),  2,.j79;  (1900),  5,904;  (190^,  est),  8,000. 

DE  KALB  COI'NTY,  originally  a  portion  of 
La  Salle  County,  and  later  of  Kane;  was  organized 
in  1837,  and  nanipd  for  Baron  De  Kalb,  t)ie 
Revolutionary  p;i(  riot.  Its  area  is  G50  square 
miles  and  population  (in  1900),  ;!1,';50.  The  land 
is  elevated  and  well  drained,  lying  between  Fox 
and  Rock  Rivers.  Prior  to  \83rj  the  land  belonged 
to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  who  maintained 
several  villages  and  their  own  tribal  government. 
No  sooner  had  the  aborigines  been  removed  than 
white  settlers  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and, 


in  Sei'tember,  18:rj,  u  convocation  was  held  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kislnvaukeo,  to  adopt  a  tempo- 
rary form  of  government.  The  public  lands  in  the 
county  were  sold  at  auction  in  Cliicago  in  1843. 
Sycamore  (originally  called  Orange)  is  the 
county-scat,  and,  in  1890,  had  a  population  of 
2,987.  Brick  buildings  were  first  erected  at 
Sycamore  by  J.  S.  Waterman  and  t)\e  brotliers 
Mayo.  In  1854,  TJ,  A.  Hough  established  the 
first  newspaper,  "The  Republican  Sentinel.'' 
Other  prosperous  towns  arc  De  Kalb  (pojjulation, 
2,579),  Cortland,  Malta  and  Somonauk.  Th.c  sur- 
face is  generally  )-oUing,  upland  )n-airie,  with 
numerous  groves  and  wooded  tracts  along  the 
principal  streams.  Various  lines  of  railroad  trav- 
erse the  county,  whicli  embraces  one  of  the 
wealthiest  rural  districts  in  the  State. 

DE  KALB  k  (JREAT  WESTERN'  RAILROAD. 
(See  Chicago  Greal  Waiern  JRuUwujj.) 

DELAY  AN,  a  thriving  city  in  Tazewell  County, 
on  the  line  of  the  Cliicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  at 
the  point  of  its  intersection  witli  the  Peoria,  and 
Pekin  Division  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  34 
miles  west-soutlnvest  of  Bloomington  and  24 
miles  south  of  Peoria.  Grain  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  adjacent  territory,  and  much 
shipped  from  Delavan.  The  })Iace  supports  two 
banks,  tile  and  brick  factory,  creamery,  and  two 
weekly  paper.s.  It  also  has  five  churches  .-iiul  a 
graded  school.     Pop.   (1890),   1,170,  (1900),  1,304. 

DEMENT,  Henry  Dmlge,  ox  Secretary  of  State, 
was  born  at  Galena,  111.,  in  1810— the  son  of 
Colonel  John  Dement,  an  early  and  prominent 
citizen  of  the  State,  who  held  the  office  of  State 
Treasurer  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Conventions  of  1847  and  1870.  Colonel 
Dement  having  removed  to  Dixon  about  1845,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  there  and  at 
Mount  Morris.  Having  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  in  18G1,  he  was  elected 
a  Second  Lieutenant  and  soon  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant — also  received  from  Governor  Yates  a 
complimentary  commission  as  Captain  for  gal- 
lantry at  Arkansas  Post  and  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  where  the  commander  of  his  regiment. 
Col.  J.  B.  Wyman,  was  killed.  Later  he  served 
with  General  Curtis  in  Mississippi  and  in  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Coi-ps  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
After  leaving  the  army  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing business  for  some  years  at  Dixon.  Cap- 
tain Dement  entered  the  State  I,egislature  by 
election  as  Representative  from  Leo  County  in 
1872,  was  re-elected  in  1874  and,  in  187G,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Senate,  serving  in  thoTliirtieth  and 
Thirty-first  General  Assemblies.     In  1880  ho  was 
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chosen  Secretary  of  Slate,  ami  re-eleoted  in  1884, 
serving  eight  .years.  The  last  public  jxwition  held 
by  Captain  Dement  was  tliat  of  Warden  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  IS'.U,  serving  two  years.  His 
present  home  is  at  Oak  Park.  Cook  County. 

DEMENT,  John,  was  born  in  Sumner  County, 
Tenn.,  iu  April,  1804.  When  13  years  old  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Illinois,  settling  in 
Franklin  County,  of  which  he  was  elected  Sheriff 
in  1&2G,  and  wliich  he  represented  in  the  General 
Assemblies  of  1828  and  '80.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Pdack  Hawk  War,  having 
previousl.r  had  experience  in  two  Indian  cam- 
paigns. In  1831  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer 
by  the  Legislature,  but,  iu  183G,  resigned  this 
office  to  represent  Fayette  County  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  aid  in  the  tight  against  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  S]iringfield.  His  efforts  failing 
of  success,  he  removed  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  finally  locating  at  Dixon,  where  he  became 
extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing.  In  183T 
President  Van  Buren  appointed  him  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys,  but  he  was  removed  by  President 
Harrison  in  1641 :  was  reappointed  bj'  Polk  in 
184o,  only  to  be  again  removed  by  Taylor  in  1840 
and  reappointed  by  Pierce  in  1853.  He  held  the 
oflice  from  that  date  until  it  was  abolished.  He 
was  a  Democratic  Presidential  Elector  in  1844; 
served  in  three  Constitutional  Conventions  (1847, 
'62,  and  "70),  being  Temporary  President  of  the 
two  bodies  last  named.  He  was  the  father  of 
Hon.  Deury  D.  Dement,  Secretary  of  State  of  Illi- 
nois from  1884  to  1888.  He  died  at  his  home  at 
Dixon,  Jan.  l(i,  1883. 

DENT,  Thomas,  lav,-yer,  was  born  in  Putnam 
County,  111.,  Nov.  14,  1S31 ;  in  his  youth  was 
employed  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  Putnam  County, 
meanwhile  studying  law;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18.'54,  and,  in  I8ri6,  opened  an  office  in  Chi- 
cago; is  still  in  practice  and  has  served  as 
President,  both  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  and 
the  State  Bar  Association. 

DES  PLAINES,  a  village  of  Coolc  County,  at  tlie 
intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroads,  17  miles  north- 
west from  Chicago;  is  a  dairying  region.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  818;  (1890),  986;  (1900),  1,G60. 

DES  PLAINES  KIYEK,  a  branch  of  the  Illinois 
River,  which  ri.ses  in  Kacine  County,  Wis.,  and, 
after  i)assing  through  Kenosha  County,  in  that 
State,  and  Lake  County,  111.,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
through  Cook  County,  finally  unites  with  the 
Kankakee,  about  13  miles  .southwest  of  Joliet.  bv 


its  confiuonce  with  the  latter  forming  the  Illinois 
River.  Its  length  is  about  loO  miles.  The 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  is  constructed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Plaincs  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  distance  between  Chicago  an<l  Joliet- 

DEWEY,  (Dr.)  Riflianl  S.,  pliysician,  alienist, 
was  born  at  Forestville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  G.  181o;  after 
receiving  his  primary  education  took  a  two  years' 
course  in  the  literary  and  a  three  years"  course  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  Michigan  Univer- 
.sity  at  Ann  Arbor,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1809.  He  then  began  practice  as  House  Pliysician 
and  Surgeon  in  the  City  Hospital  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  remaining  for  a  year,  after  which  he 
visited  Euroj>o  inspecting  liospitals  and  sanitary 
111  !i  i.  In  :i II while  spending  six  months  in  the 
I'l  .  '.1  in  liil.  I  ry  service  as  Surgeon  during  the 
]  11  :  -  i'M!  Mill  War.  After  the  clo.se  of  the 
war  hi.'  tijok  a  brief  course  in  the  University  of 
Boilin,  when,  retuniing  to  the  United  States,  lie 
was  employed  for  seven  years  as  Assistant  Physi- 
cian in  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Elgin.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Eastern  Hospital  fur  the  ln.sane 
at  Kankakee,  remaining  until  the  acces.sion  of 
John  P.  Altgeld  to  the  Governorship  in  1893. 
Dr.  Dewey's  reputation  as  a  sijecialist  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  has  stood  among  the 
highest  of  his  class. 

DE  ■\VITT  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  central 
jiortion  of  the  State ;  has  an  area  of  4li5  square 
miles  and  a  population  (1900)  of  18,972.  The  land 
was  originally  owned  by  the  Kickapoos  and  Potta- 
watomies,  and  not  until  1820  did  the  first  perma- 
nent white  settlers  occupji-  this  region.  The  first 
to  come  were  Felix  Jones,  Prettyman  Marvel, 
William  Cottrell,  Samuel  Glenn,  and  the  families 
of  Scott,  Lundy  and  Coaps.  Previously,  how- 
ever, the  first  cabin  had  been  built  on  the  .site  of 
the  present  Farmer  City  by  Nathan  Clearwater. 
Zicn  Shugest  erected  the  earliest  grist-mill  and 
Burrell  Post  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  county. 
Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  were  the  first  im- 
migrants, but  not  until  the  advent  of  settlers  from 
Ohio  did  permanent  iniiirovements  begin  to  be 
made.  In  1835  a  school  house  and  Presbyterian 
church  were  built  at  Waynesville.  The  county 
was  organized  in  1839,  and— with  its  capital 
(Clinton) — was  named  after  one  of  New  Y'orks 
most  distinguished  Governors.  It  lies  within  the 
great  "corn  belt,''  and  is  well  watered  by  Salt 
Creek  and  its  branches.  Most  of  the  surface  is 
rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  woodland. 
Several  lines  of  railway  (•■imong  llicm  the  Illinois 
Central)  cross  the  county.     Clinton   had  a  poini- 
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lation  of  2,0(»S  in  IsjiO,  ainl  Farmer  Ciiy,  l,:!i;:. 
Both  are  railroad  conlers  an.l  luive  coiiMMrr.ible 
trade. 

DE  AVOLF,  Calvin,  ],i,.ii.-cr  and  pliilantliropisl, 
was  boru  in  l.uzerne  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  is,  isi,'); 
taken  early  in  life  to  Vermont,  and,  at  10  yc:us  of 
age,  commenced  teaching  at  Orwell,  in  that 
State;  spent  one  year  at  a  manual  labor  school 
in  Ashtabula  County,  Oliio.  and,  in  183  T,  cainc  to 
Chicago,  and  soon  after  began  teaching  in  Will 
County,  still  later  engaging  in  the  same  vocation 
in  Chicago.  In  1839  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  ]Messrs.  Spring  &  Goodrich  and,  in  1S43, 
was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  retaining  the 
position  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  winning  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  a  .sagacious  and  iiu.-or- 
ruptible  public  officer.  Mr.  De  Wolf  was  an 
original  abolitionist  and  his  home  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  .stations  on  the  "imdcrground 
railroad"  in  the  days  of  .slavery.  Died  Nov.  28,  'OO. 

DKXTEU,  Wirt,  lawyer,  born  at  Dexter,  .Mich., 
Oct.  25,  1831;  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  State  and  at  Cazcnovia  Seminary,  X.  Y. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  lawyers,  his 
grandfather,  Samuel  Dexter,  having  been  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  elder  Adams. 
Coming  to  Chicago  at  the  beginning  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  Mr.  Dexter  gave  considerable 
attention  at  first  to  his  father's  extensive  lumber 
trade.  He  was  a  zealous  and  eloquent  su))porl<'r 
of  the  Government  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Belief  and  Aid 
Society  after  the  tire  of  1871.  His  entire  profe.s- 
sional  life  was  spent  in  Cliicago,  for  several  years 
before  his  death  being  in  the  service  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Haihoad  Company  as 
its  general  solicitor  and  member  of  tlie  e.xecutive 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Diecl  in 
Chicago,  May  20.  IS'JO. 

DICKEr,  hligll  Tlioiiipsou,  jurist,  was  ban  in 
New  York  City,  May  30,  isll;  graduated  from 
Columbia  College,  read  law  and  was  aibnitted  to 
the  bar.  He  visited  Chicago  in  1830,  and  I'ovu- 
\ears  later  settled  there,  becoming  one  of  its 
most  influential  citizens.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  County  Court  of  Cook  County  in  ISl."), 
Mr.  Dickey  was  ajipointed  its  Judge.  In  .Septem- 
h^-r,  1848,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Seventh 
■ludicial  Circuit,  practically  without  partisan 
opiKPsiiion,  .serving  until  the  expiration  of  his 
t'Tm  in  1853.  He  was  prominently  idenlifiod 
with  several  important  comn\ercial  enterprise.^. 
Was  one  of  the  luuiulersof  thr- Chicago  Fibrarv 


As.soiM:ili(.n,  and  one  of  the  Hrst  Tni.stc.-s  of  the 
Illinois  General  Ilo.spilal  of  the  Lakes,  now  Mercy 
Hospilal.  In  1885  he  left  (.'liicago  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  his  native  cily.  New  Yorl;,  where  he 
died,  .luno  2.  18!)'.'. 

DICKEV,  Tlteopllillis  l,ylc,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  12,  1812, 
flic  gramlso)!  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  gradu- 
ated at  the  Miami  (Ohio)  Univer.sity,  an.l  re- 
moved to  Illinois  in  1831.  .settling  at  Macomb, 
:\rcDonougb  County,  where  he  was  admit tc-d  to 
the  bar  in  1835.  In  183(i  he  moved  to  Rushville, 
where  he  resideil  three  years,  a  part  of  the  lime 
editing  a  Whig  new.spaper.  Later  he  became  a 
resident  of  Ottawa,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Mexican  AVar,  organized  a  (Company  fif  volun- 
teers, of  which  he  was  cho.sen  Captain.  In  18G1 
he  raised  a  regiment  of  cavahy  which  was 
mustered  into  service  as  the  Fourth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  and  of  which  ho  was  commissioned 
Colonel,  taking  an  active  part  in  Grant's  cam- 
paigns in  the  AVest.  In  18C5  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  .at  Ottawa.  In  18fiG  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congressman  for  the 
State-at-large  in  oppositioi-,  to  John  A.  Logan, 
and,  in  1808,  was  tendered  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Attorney-fJeneral  of  the  United 
States,  resigning  after  eighteen  months'  service. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and,  in  1874,  was 
made  Corporation  Counsel.  In  December,  1875, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court,  vice  W.  K. 
5IcAllister,  deceased;  was  re-elected  in  1879,  and 
died  at  Atlantic  City,  July  22,  1835. 

JUSCirLES  OF  CHRIST,  THE,  known  also  as 
the  Christian  Church  and  as  "Campbellitos," 
having  been  founded  by  Alexander  Campbell. 
Many  members  settled  in  Illinois  in  the  early 
30's,  and,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  the 
denomination  soon  he.gan  to  flourish  greatly^ 
Any  one  was  admitted  to  membershi])  who  made 
what  is  termed  a  scriptural  confession  of  faith 
and  was  baptized  liy  immersion.  Alexander 
Camijbell  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  man  of 
inucli  native  ability,  as  well  as  a  born  conver- 
sationalist. The  sect  has  steadily  grown  in 
numbers  and  influence  in  the  State.  The  United 
States  Census  of  1800  showed  f.41  clnn-ches  in  the 
■Stale,  with  308  ministers  and  an  aggiegate  mem- 
bership of  01,587,  having  550  Sunday  schools,  with 
50,000  pupils  in  attendance.  The  value  of  the 
real  properly,  which  inchided  552  church  edifices 
(with  a  .seating  capacity  of  155,000)  and  30  parson- 
ages, was  81,107,075.  The  denomination  supports 
Evireka  College,  with  an  attendance  of  between 
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•100  and  500  stirlcnts,  while  its  usscts  ,-iro  vahied 
iit  6150,000.  ToUil  menibtTsliiii  iu  tlie  Unite.l 
Slates,  e.stiniatcd  at  7,10,000. 

UIXON,  an  incoi-povateJ  city,  the  county-scat 
of  Lee  County.  It  lies  on  both  .sides  of  Rock 
River  and  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  the  Chicago  it  Northwestern 
Railroads;  is  98  miles  west  of  Cliicago.  Rock 
River  furnishes  abundant  water  power  and  the 
manulacturing  interests  of  the  city  are  very  ex- 
tensive, including  large  plow  worts,  wire-cloth 
factory,  wagon  factory;  also  has  eloctric  light 
and  power  plant,  three  shoe  factories,  planing 
mills,  and  a  condensed  milk  factory.  There  arc 
two  National  and  one  State  bank,  eleven 
cliurches,  a  hospital,  and  three  newspapers.  In 
schools  the  city  particularly  excels,  having  sev- 
eral graded  (grammar)  schools  and  tv.-o  colleges. 
The  Chautauqua  Assembly  holds  its  meeting  here 
annually.     Population  (1890),  .0,1G1;  (1900),  7,917. 

DIXOX,  John,  pioneer— the  first  white  settler 
in  Lee  County,  111.,  was  born  at  Rye.  "West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1784;  at  ?1  removed 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  in  business  some 
fifteen  years.  In  1820  ho  .set  out  with  his  family 
for  the  West,  traveling  by  laud  to  Pittsburg, 
and  thence  by  flat-boat  to  Shawneetowu.  Having 
disembarked  his  horses  and  goods  here,  he  pu-shed 
out  towards  the  northwest,  passing  the  vicinity 
of  Springfield,  and  finally  locating  on  Fancy 
Creek,  some  nine  miles  north  of  the  present  site 
of  that  city.  Here  he  remained  some  five  j'ears, 
in  that  time  serving  as  foreman  of  the  first  Sanga- 
mon County  Grand  Jury.  The  new  county  of 
Peoria  having  been  established  in  1825,  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  appointmeut  of  Circuit 
Clerk,  removing  to  Fort  Clark,  as  Peoria  was 
then  called.  Later  he  became  contractor  for 
carrying  the  mail  on  the  newly  estalilislied  route 
between  Peoria  and  Galena.  Compelled  to  pro- 
vide means  of  crossing  Rock  River,  ho  induced  a 
French  and  Indian  half-breed,  named  Ogee,  to 
take  charge  of  a  ferry  at  a  point  afterwards 
known  as  Ogee'.s  Ferry.  The  tide  of  travel  to  the 
lead-mine  region  caused  both  the  mail-route  and 
the  ferry  to  prove  profitable,  and,  as  the  half- 
breed  ferryman  could  not  endure  pro.sperity,  Sir. 
Dixon  was  forced  to  buy  him  out,  removing  his 
family  to  this  point  in  April,  1830.  Here  he 
established  friendly  relations  with  tlie  Indians, 
and,  during  the  Black  Hawk  War  ,two  years  later, 
■was  enabled  to  render  valuable  service  to  the 
Slate.  His  station  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  Northern  Illinois, 
and  among  the  men  of  national  reputation  who 


were  entertained  at  dilTcreut  times  at  his  horn.- 
may  be  named  (ien.  Zaoliary  Taylor,  Albert  Sid 
ney  Johnston,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Col.  Robert  An'ler.son,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Col.  E.  D.  Baker  and  many  more.  He  bought  the 
land  where  Di.\on  now  stands  in  lSo3  and  laid  off 
the  town ;  in  1838  was  elected  bj'  the  Legislature 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and,  in 
1810,  secured  the  renroval  of  tlic  land  c-'lice  from 
(Jalena  to  Dixon.  Colonel  Dixon  was  a  delegate 
from  Lee  County  to  the  Rcpul>lican  Slate  Con- 
vention at  Bloomington,  iu  May,  1S5G,  and, 
alUiough  then  considerably  over  70  years  of  age, 
sijoko  from  the  same  stand  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, his  presence  producing  much  enthusiasm. 
His  death  occurred,  July  6,  1S7G. 

HOAXE,  John  Weslev,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  at  Thompson,  Windham  County,  Coim., 
March  23,  1833;  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and,  at  23  years  of  age,  came  to  Chicago 
and  opened  a  small  grocery  Sitore  which,  by  1870, 
had  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  concerns 
of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest.  It  was  swept  out 
of  existence  by  the  fire  of  1871,  but  was  re-estab- 
lished and,  in  1872,  transferred  to  other  pjirties, 
aUhoiigh  Mr.  Doane  continued  to  conduct  an 
importing  business  in  many  lines  of  goods  used  in 
the  grocery  trade.  Having  become  interested  in 
the  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  he  was 
elected  its  President  and  has  continued  to  act  in 
that  capacitj'.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  and  a 
Director  of  the  Pulbnan  Palace  Car  Company, 
the  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Company  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  was  a  leading 
promoter  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893 — being  one  of  those  who  guaranteed  the 
$5,000,000  to  be  rai.sed  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
"  to  assure  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

1)0LT0\  STATION',  a  village  of  Cook  County, 
on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroads,  10  miles  south  of 
Chicago;  has  a  carriage  factory,  a  weekly  paper, 
churches  and  a  graded  school.  Population  (1880) 
448;  (1800),  1,110;  (1900),  1,220. 

IIONGOL.V,  a  village  iu  Union  County,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  27  miles  north  of  Cairo. 
Popnlation  (1880),  r,0'J;  (1890),  733;  (1900),  G81. 

DOOLITTLE,  James  Rood,  United  States 
Senator,  was  born  in  Hampton,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  Jan  3,  1S15;  educated  at  Middle- 
bury  and  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  Colleges,  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1837  and  practiced  at  Rochester  and 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y..  in  1845.  and  in  1851, 
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removed  to  Wisounsiii ;  two  years  later  was 
elected  Circuit  Judge.  Imt  resigned  in  IS.'SG,  and 
the  following  year  was  elected  as  a  Democratic- 
Republican  to  the  Uiiiteil  Stales  Senate,  being 
re-elected  as  a  Eepublican  in  18G;1  Hetiring 
from  public  life  in  l.^GO,  be  afterwards  resided 
chiefly  at  Racine,  Wis.,  though  practicing  in  the 
courts  of  Chicago.  He  was  President  of  the 
National  Union  Cuu\  ention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1800,  and  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
of  1S73  in  Baltimore,  wliicli  endorsed  Horace 
Greeley  for  President.  Died,  at  Edgewood,  R.  I., 
July  27,  1807. 

DORE,  John  Clark,  first  Superintendent  of 
Chicago  City  Schools,  was  born  at  Ossipee,  N.  H., 
JIarch  23,  1822;  began  teacliing  at  17  j'ears  of  age 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1847; 
then  taught  several  years  and,  in  1851-,  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  Superintend- 
ent of  City  Schools  of  Chicago,  but  resigned  two 
years  later.  Afterwards  engaging  in  business, 
he  served  as  Vice-President  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  President  of  the  Com- 
mercial Insurance  Companj-  and  of  the  State 
Savings  Institution ;  v>-.as  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  1808-72,  and  has  been  identified  -with 
various  benevolent  organizations  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.    Dieii  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec,  14,  1900. 

DOUGHERTV,  Joliii,  lawyer  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  born  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  May  0, 
1800;  brought  by  his  parents,  in  1808,  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  where  they  remained  until  after 
the  disa^itrous  earthquakes  in  that  region  in 
1811-12,  when,  his  father  having  died,  his  mother 
removed  to  Jonesboro,  111.  Here  he  finally  read 
law  with  Col.  A.  P.  Field,  afterwards  Secretary 
of  State,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831  and 
early  attaining  prominence  as  a  successful 
criminal  lawyer.  He  soon  became  a  recognized 
political  leader,  was  elected  as  a  member  of  tlie 
House  to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  (1832) 
and  re-elected  in  1834,  '3G  and  '40,  and  again  in 
18.j0,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1842,  .serving  in  the 
latter  body  until  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution 
of  1848.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he  was.  in  1858, 
the  Administration  (Buchanan)  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer,  as  opposed  to  the  Douglas  wing 
of  the  party,  but,  in  1801,  became  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  served  as  Presi- 
dential Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1804 
and  in  1872  (the  former  year  for  the  State-  at- 
largc),  in  1808  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
and,  in  1877,  to  a  seat  on  the  criminal  bench, 
serving  until    June,   1^79.     Died,  at    Jonesboro, 


1)(H1(JLAS,  .loliii  51.,  lawyer  and  U.Mlw;iy 
President,  was  born  at  Platlsburg,  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1810;  read  law  three 
years  in  his  native  city,  then  came  west  and 
settled  at  Galena,  111,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bur  in  1841  and  began- practice.  In  1850  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  and,  the  following  year, 
became  one  of  the  solicitors  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  with  \\  liicli  ho  had  lieen  assuci.ifi  d  a.s 
an  attorney  at  Galena.  Between  1801  and  187G 
he  ^\•as  a  Director  of  the  Co)iipany  over  twelve 
years;  from  1805  to  1871  its  President,  and  again 
for  eighteen  months  in  1875-70,  when  ho  retired 
permanently.  Mr.  Douglas'  contemporaries  speak 
of  him  as  a  lawyer  of  great  abilit.y,  as  well 
as  a  capable  executive  officer.  Died,  in  Chicago, 
MarcJv  25,  1891. 

DOUGLAS,  Stephen  Arnold,  statesman,  was 
born  at  BrandoTi,  Vt.,  Ajiril  23,  1813.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  father  in  infancy, 
his  early  educational  advantages  were  limited. 
When  fifteen  he  applied  himself  to  the  cabinet- 
niaker's  trade,  and,  in  1830,  accompanied  his 
mother  and  step-father  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
In  1832  he  began  the  st\idy  of  law,  but  started  for 
the  West  in  1833.  He  taught  school  at  Win- 
chester, 111.,  reading  law  at  night  and  practicing 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  Saturdays.  He 
was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  polities.  In  1835  he  was  elected  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  for  JMorgan  County,  but  a  few 
months  later  resigned  this  ofi3ce  to  enter  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislatui-e,  to  which,  he  v.-as 
elected  in  183G.  In  1838  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  bj-  John  T.  Stuart,  his 
Whig  opponent;  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  in  December,  1840,  and,  i]i  February,  1841, 
tdected  Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1842,  '44  and  '4f),  and,  in 
the  latter  year,  was  chosen  L^nited  States  Sena- 
tor, taking  his  seat  Slarch  4,  1847,  and  being 
re-elected  in  1853  and  '59.  His  last  canvass  was 
rendered  memorable  through  his  joint  debate,  in 
1858,  before  the  people  of  the  Stiite  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  ho  defeated  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  a  candidate  fov  the  presidential 
nomination  before  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  of  18.53  and  '50.  In  1800,  after  having 
failed  of  a  no)nination  for  the  Presidency  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  through  the  operation  of  the 
"two  thirds  rule,"  he  received  the  nomination 
from  the  .adjourned  (-(jiivention  held  at  Baltimore 
six  weeks  later— though  not  until  the  delegates 
from  ne4irly  all  the  Sout!u-rn  States  h.-d  with- 
drawn, tlie  .seceding  delegates  afterwards  iionii- 
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iMliiig  JohuC.  riirckenridge.  Alllioiigli  dofoatc^l 
for  the  PresiiU-r.ry  by  Lincoln,  liis  old-time 
antagonist,  Douglas  yielded  a  cordial  siipjiort  to 
the  incoming  administration  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  seceded  States,  occupying  a  jdace  of 
honor  beside  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  jjortic^o  of  the 
capitol  during  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  As 
politician,  orator  and  statesman,  Douglas  had 
few  superiors.  Quick  in  per<;eplion,  facile  in 
exj)edients,  ready  in  re.souiccs,  carnct  ami 
fearless  in  utterance,  he  was  a  born  "leader  of 
men."  His  shortness  of  stature,  considered  in 
relation  to  his  extraordinary  mejital  acumen, 
gained  for  him  the  .sobriixiiet  of  the  "Little 
Giant."     He  died  in  Chicago,  June  3,  ISGl. 

DOUGLAS  COUXTY,  lying  a  little  east  of  the 
center  of  the  State,  embracing  an  area  of  -110 
square  miles  and  having  a  pojmlation  (1900)  of 
19,097.  The  earliest  land  entry  was  made  by 
Harrison  Gill,  of  Kentucky,  whose  patent  was 
signed  by  Andrew  Jackson.  Another  early 
settler  was  John  A.  Richman,  a  West  Virginian, 
who  erected  one  of  the  first  frame  liouses  in 
the  county  in  1829.  The  Embarras  and  Kas- 
kaskia  Rivers  flow  through  the  county,  which  is 
also  crossed  by  tiie  Wabash  and  Illinois  Central 
Railways.  Douglas  County  was  organized  in 
1857  (being  set  off  from  Coles)  and  named  in 
honor  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then  United  States 
Senator  f  roni  Illinois.  After  a  sharp  struggle  Tus- 
cola was  made  the  coujitj'-seat.  It  lias  been 
visited  by  several  disastrous  conflagrations,  but 
is  a  thriving  town,  credited,  in  1890,  with  a 
population  of  1,897.  Other  important  towns  are 
Areola  (population,  1,733),  and  Camargo,  whicli 
was  originally  known  as  Mew  Salem. 

DOWNEKS  GROYE,  village,  Du  Page  County, 
on  C,  B.  &  Q.  li.  R..  21  miles  south-southwest  from 
Chicago,  incorporated  1873;  has  water- works,  elec- 
tric lights,  telephone  sy.slem,  good  schools,  bank 
and  a  nev>-.spaper.  Pop.  (1890),  900;  (1900),  2,103. 
DOWXIXG,  Finis  Ewiiig,  ex-Congressraan  and 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Virginia,  111.,  August  21, 
1840;  reared  on  a  farm  and  educated  in  the  jjublic 
and  private  schools  of  his  native  town;  from  180.") 
was  ejigaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1880, 
when  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cass  County,  .serving  three  successive  terms; 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Decem- 
ber, 1887.  In  August,  1.S91,  he  became  interested 
in  "The  Virginia  Emjuirer"  (a  Democratic 
pajier),  which  he  has  since  conducted;  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  State  Senate  in  1893, 
and.  ill  1804,  was  returned  as  elected  to  the  Fifty- 
fourlh  Cnngress  fnun  tlie  Sixteentli  District  by  a 


jiluralily  of  forty  voiesover  (ion.  John  I.  Rinaki-r, 
the  h'epuVilican  nominee.  A  (-ontesf  and  reeouiil 
of  tlie  ballots  resulted,  however,  in  awanling  tlie 
seat  to  General  Rinaker.  In  1896  Mr.  Downing 
was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  Secretary  of 
State,  but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  his  ticket. 
DRAKE,  Francis  Marion,  soldier  and  Go  virnor, 
was  born  at  Rushville,  Schuyler  County,  111., 
Dec.  30,  1830;  early  taken  to  DrakesviUe,  Iowa, 
wliich  his  father  founded;  entered  mercantile 
lifi'  ;»t  10  years  of  age;  crossed  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fnniia  in  ISK,  had  experience  in  Indian  warfare 
ami,  ill  18o9,  established  himself  in  business  at 
Unionville,  Iowa;  served  through  the  Civil  War, 
becoming  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  retiring  in 
1805  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Genenil  by 
brevet.  He  re-entered  mercantile  life  after  the 
■  war,  wasadmitted  to  the  barin  18G6,  subsetpiently 
engaged  in  railroad  building  and,  in  18S1,  coiilrib- 
butcd  the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  founding  Drake 
University;  was  elected  Governor  of  Iow;i  in 
189.-5,  serving  until  January,  1898. 

DRAPER,  Andrew  Sloan,  LL.D.,  lawyer  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
June  21,  1818— being  a  descendant,  in  the  eighth 
generation,  from  the  "Puritan,"  James  Draper, 
who  settled  in  Boston  in  1047.  In  1855  .Air. 
Draper's  parents  settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  attended  school,  winning  a  scholarship  in  the 
Albany  Academy  in  1SG3,  and  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1800.  During  the  next  lour 
years  he  was  employed  in  teaching,  part  of  the 
time  as  an  instructor  at  his  alma  mater;  but,  in 
1871,  graduated  from  the  Union  College  Law 
Department,  when  he  began  practice.  The  rank 
he  attained  in  the  jjrofession  was  indicated  by 
his  appointment  by  President  Artlmr,  in  1884, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Alabama  Claims  Com- 
mission, upon  whicn  he  served  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  labors  in  1880.  He  had  previously 
served  in  the  New  York  State  Senate  (1880)  and. 
in  1884,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  also  serving  as  Chairman  of  (he 
Republican  State  Central  Connnittce  the  same 
year.  After  his  retui-n  from  Eui-opc  in  1880,  he 
.served  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In.stnic- 
tion  of  X(!w  York  until  1892,  and,  in  1889,  and 
again  in  1890,  was  President  of  the  National 
As.sociation  of  School  Superintendents.  Soon 
after  retiring  from  the  State  Superintcndwicy  in 
New  York,  he  was  chosen  Suiierintendenl  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
remaining  in  that  ))osition  until  189),  when  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
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tration  lias  boon  cliarnrteri70('I  by  enl(>i[}rise  and 
sagacitj-,  and  has  tended  lo  pr<iinote  llie  ijopular- 
ity  ajid  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

DRESSER,  Cliai-lcsj  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Ponifret,  Conn..  Feb.  24,  1800;  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  lS'3o,  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  studied  theolog}-  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  (be  Protestant  Episcopal  Cluirch.  In 
Ihdti  iie  lemoMd  111  ;jp;ii.giield,  and  bccinie  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Churcli  there,  retiring  in 
1858.  On  Nov.  1,  IStC,  Mr.  Dresser  performed  the 
cereraouy  uniting  Abraliani  Lincoln  and  Mary 
Todd  in  marriage.     He  died,  March  25,  1865. 

DRUM310XD,  Thomas,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Bristol  Jlills,  Lincoln  County,  Maine.  Oct.  10, 
1800.  After  graduating  from  Bowdoin  College,  in 
1830,  ho  studied  law  at  Pliiladelphia,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  He  settled  at 
Galena,  III.,  in  1835,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  lS-tO-41.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  L^nited  States  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Illinois  as  successor  to  Judge  Nathaniel 
Pope,  and  four  years  later  removed  lo  Chicago. 
Upon  the  division  of  the  State  into  two  judicial 
districts,  in  1855,  he  was  assigned  to  the  North- 
ern. In  1809  ho  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  tJie 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  presided  over 
the  Seventli  Circuit,  which  at  that  time  included 
the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In 
1884 — at  the  age  of  75 — he  resigned,  living  in 
retirement  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Whcaton,  III,  May  15,  1800. 

DUnOIS,  Jesse  Ki)!,'ore,  State  Auditor,  was 
born,  Jan.  14,  1811,  in  Lawrence  County,  111., 
near  Vincennes,  Ind.,  where  his  father,  Capt. 
Toassaint  Dubois,  liad  settled  about  1780.  The 
latter  was  a  native  of  Canada,  of  French  descent, 
and,  after  settling  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
had  been  a  personal  friend  of  General  Harrison, 
luider  whom  he  served  in  the  Indian  wars, 
including  the  battle  of  Tip]»ccanoe.  The  son 
received  a  partial  collegiate  education  at  Bloom- 
iugton,  Ind.,  but,  at  24  years  of  age  (1834),  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assemldy,  serving  in  the 
same  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  being 
re-elected  in  1830,  '38,  and  "42.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  bj'  President  Harrison  Register  of  the 
Land  OflRco  at  Palestine,  111.,  but  soon  resigned, 
giving  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursiiits  until 
1849,  when  he  was  appointed  Receiver  of  Public 
Jloneys  at  Palestine,  but  was  removed  by  Pierce 
in  1,853.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  tlio  iir.st  Repub- 
lican .State  Convention,  at  Bloomington,  in  1856, 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was 
nominated     for    Auditor    of     Publii-    Accounts, 


rciuHiiiuatcd  in  isdfi,  and  elected  both  times.  In 
isot  ho  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of 
his  party  for  Governor,  but  was  deb^ated  by 
(ieneral  Oglesby,  serving,  however,  on  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  that  year,  ami 
as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  1868. 
iyu'.d,  at  Ids  home  near  Spiingtield,  Nov.  23,  1876. 
—Fred  T.  (Dubois),  .son  of  tlie  preceding,  was 
))orn  in  Crawfor.l  C.'unty,  111.,  May  29,  1851; 
received  a  common-school  and  classical  edu(%i- 
tion,  graduating  fro/n  Yale  College  in  1872;  was 
.Secretary  of  the  Illinois  R.ailway  and  \Yarehouse 
Commission  in  1875-70 ;  went  to  Idaho  Territory 
and  engaged  in  bu.siness  in  1880,  was  appointed 
United  States  Marshal  there  in  1883,  serving  until 
18S6;  elected  as  a  Repiibbcan  Dclegnte  to  the 
Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  Congresses,  and,  on  the 
adinis.sion  of  Idaho  as  a  State  (1890),  became 
<me  of  the  first  United  States  Senators,  his  term 
extending  to  1897.  lie  was  Chairman  of  the 
Idaho  delegation  in  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1892,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  b\it  .seceded  from  that  borly 
with  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado,  and  has  since 
coc'.perated  with  the  P,.pulists  and  Free  Silver 
Democrats. 

DUCAT,  Artliur  Charles,  soldier  and  civil 
engineer,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Feb.  24, 
1830,  received  a  liberal  education  and  became  a, 
civil  engineer.  He  settled  in  Chicago  in  1851, 
and  six  years  later  was  made  Secretary  and  Chief 
Surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  that 
city.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  ho  virtually 
revised  the  schedule  system  of  rating  fire-risks. 
In  1801  he  raised  a  company  of  300  engineers, 
.sappers  and  miners,  but  neither  the  State  nor 
Federal  authorities  would  accept  it.  Thereupon 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Illinois 
Volunteers,  but  liLs  ability  earned  him  rapid 
pi-omotion.  He  rose  tlirougli  the  grades  of  Cap- 
tain, Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  that  of 
Colonel,  and  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  in 
February,  1804.  Compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  the 
army.  General  Ducat  returned  to  Chicago, 
re-entering  the  insurance  field  and  finally,  after 
holding  various  responsible  positions,  engaging 
in  general  business  in  that  line.  In  1875  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  tusk  of  reorganizing  the  State 
militia,  which  lie  perfurmed  with  signal  success. 
Died,  at  Downer's  Gn.ve,  111..  Jan.  29,  1890. 

DUELS  A\D  AXTI-DUELIXG  LAWS.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  pojiulation  of  Illinois, 
in  Territorial  days,  caine  from  Southern  States 
where  the  duel  \v;is  widely  rc'garded  as  tlie  proper 
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mode  for  sottling  '■dinkullies"  of  u  jj,m-s<iiki1 
character,  itisa  curio\i.s  fact,  that  so  few  "all'airs 
of  honor"  (so-called)  should  liave  occurred  ou 
Illinois  soil.  The  first  "affair"  of  this  sort  of 
which  either  history  jjr  tradition  has  lianded 
down  any  account,  is  siiid  to  have  occinred 
between  an  English  and  a  French  onicer  at  tlie 
time  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Chartres  to  the 
p,--'i<1i  ;••  1-P.",  -.mA  in  coatiectiou  witli  tliat 
event.  The  officers  are  said  to  have  fouglit  witli 
small  swords  one  Sunday  morning  near  tlie  Fort, 
when  one  of  them  was  killed,  but  the  name  of 
neither  the  victor  nor  the  vanquished  has  come 
down  to  the  present  time.  Gov.  John  Reynolds, 
who  is  the  authority  for  the  story  in  his  "Pioneer 
History  of  Illinois,"  claimed  to  have  received  it 
in  his  boyhood  frt)m  aji  aged  Fi'enchman  \\'ho 
represented  that  ho  had  seen  the  combat. 

An  affair  of  less  doubtful  autlienticity  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  Territoj-ial 
period,  and,  although  it  was  at  first  bloodless,  it 
finally  ended  in  a  tragedy.  This  was  the  Jones- 
Bond  affair,  which  originated  at  Kaskaskia  in 
1S08.  Rice  Jones  was  the  son  of  John  Rice  Jones, 
the  first  English-speaking  lawyer  in  the  "Illinois 
Country."  The  youTiger  Jones  is  described-as  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  young  man  who,  having 
studied  law,  located  at  Kaskaskia  in  ISOG.  Two 
years  later  he  became  a  candidate  for  Represent- 
ative from  Randolph  County  in  the  Legislature 
of  Indiana  Territory,  of  which  Illinois  was  a  part. 
In  the  course  of  the  canvass  which  resulted  in 
Jones'  election,  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Shadracli  Bond,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  Council  from  the  same  county, 
and  aftou-ards  became  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Illinois  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  State. 
Bond  challenged  Jones  and  the  meeting  took 
place  on  an  island  iu  the  3Ii.ssissip|ji  betweeji 
Kaskaskia  and  St.  Genevieve.  Bond's  second 
was  a  Dr.  James  Dunlap  of  Ka.skaskia,  who 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  Jones. 
The  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the  hand  of  Jones 
after  the  combatants  had  taken  their  places 
preliminary  to  the  order  to  "fire,"  raised  the 
question  whether  it  was  accidental  or  to  be 
regarded  as  Jones'  fire.  Dunlap  maintained  the 
latter,  but  Bond  accepted  the  exjilauation  of  liis 
adversary  that  the  discharge  was  accidental,  and 
the  generosity  which  he  dLsi)layed  led  to  e.Mj^la- 
nations  that  averted  a  final  exchange  of  sliots. 
The  feud  thus  .started  between  Jones  and  Dunl.-ip 
grew  until  it  involved  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity. On  Dec.  7,  Is'OS,  Dunlap  shot  down 
Jones    in    (-(.11     blood  and    without    warning   in 


tlio  streets  of  Ka^Ka-kin,  killing  him  instantly. 
The  nitirderer  fled  to  Te.vns  and  was  never  heard 
of  about  Kaskaskia  afterward.s.  Tliis  incident 
furnishes  the  basis  of  tlic  most  graphic  chapter 
iuHIrs.  Catherwood's  story  of  "Old  Kaskasl;ia." 
Prompted  l>y  this  tragical  affair,  no  doul)t,  tho 
Gov(!riior  and  Territorial  Judges,  in  1810,  framed  a 
stringent  law  for  tho  su))pre.ssion  of  duelinjr,  in 
whicli,  ill  case  of  a  fatal  result,  all  parties  con- 
nected with  tlic  affair,  as  principals  or  .seconds, 
were  lield  to  be  guilty  of  nuirdcr. 

Governor  Reynolds  furnislies  l\w  record  of  a 
duel  between  Thomas  Rector,  tlie  member  of  a 
noted  family  of  that  name  at  Kaskaskia,  and  one 
Joshua  Barton,  supposed  to  have  occurred  some- 
time during  the  War  of  1S12,  though  no  exact 
dates  are  given.  Tliis  all'air  took  jilace  on  the 
favorite  dueling  ground  known  as  "Bloody 
Island,"  ojiposito  St.  Louis,  so  often  resorted  (o 
at  a  later  day,  by  devotees  of  "the  code"  in  Jfis- 
souri.  Reynolds  says  tliat  "Barton  fell  iu  tho 
conflict." 

Tlie  ne.vt  affair  of  which  Iiistory  makes  men- 
tion grew  out  of  a  drunken  carousel  at  Belleville, 
in  February,  1819,  which  ended  in  a  duel  between 
two  men  named  Alonzo  Stuart  and  William 
Bennett,  and  the  killing  of  Stuart  by  Bennett. 
The  mana.gers  of  the  affair  for  the  prin(M[)als  are 
said  to  have  agreed  that  tlie  guns  should  be  loaded 
with  blank  cartridges,  and  Stuart  was  let  into  tho 
secret  Iiut  Bennett  was  not.  Wlien  the  order  to 
fire  camp,  Bennett's  gun  proved  to  have  been 
loaded  with  ball.  Stuart  fell  mortally  wounded, 
expiring  almost  immediately.  One  report  .says 
that  tlie  duel  was  intended  as  a  .sham,  and  was  so 
understood  by  Bennett,  who  ^^•as  horrified  by  the 
result.  He  and  his  two  secxuids  were  arrested  for 
murder,  but  Benueti,  broke  jail  and  fled  to 
Arkansas.  The  seconds  were  tried,  Daniel  P. 
Cook  ccmducting  tho  pro.secution  and  Tliomas  11. 
Benton  defending,  the  trial,  resulting  in  their 
acquittal.  Two  years  Later,  Bemiett  \\-as  appre- 
hended by  some  sort  of  artifice,  put  on  his  trial, 
convicted  and  executed — Judge  John  Reynolds 
(afterwards  Governor)  presiding  and  pronouncing 
sentence. 

In  a  footnote  to  "The  Edwards  Papers," 
edited  by  tlie  late  E.  B.  Washburne,  and  iniuted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cliicago  Hi.storical 
Society,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Wasliburne  relates 
an  incident  occurring  in  Galena  about  18^8,  whilo 
"The  Northwestern  Gazette  and  Galena  Adver- 
tiser" was  under  tho  charge  of  Sylvester  Jf. 
Bartlett.  \»-ho  was  afterwards  one  of  the  founders 
of  "The  Quiiiry  Whig."     Tlie  story,  as  told   hy 
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■Mr.  "Washlniriio.  i.s  ;is  follows:  "])avi.l  C.  l?a(os 
(a  Galena  business  man  ami  cantuin  of  ;>  paulcet 
plying  betwcL'n  St.  Louis  ami  Galon.i)  wrote  a 
short  communication  for  tlic  jiajjer  roflccUn";  on 
tho  character  of  John  'J'urney,  a  iironiiiionl  law- 
yer who  haJ  been  a  member  of  the  ITouso  of 
Representatives  iu  1828-;50,  from  the  District 
compo.sed  of  Pike,  AJam.<,  Fulton,  Schuyler, 
Peoria  and  Jo  Daviess  Countius.  Tuniey  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  author  and  Bartlett  gave 
up  the  name  of  Pates.  Turney  refused  to  take 
any  notice  of  Bates  and  then  challeni^od  Bartlett 
to  a  duel,  which  was  jiromptly  accepted  by  Bart- 
lett. The  second  of  Turney  was  the  lion.  Joseph 
P.  nof,'e,  afterward  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Galena  District.  Bartletfs  second  was 
William  A.  "Warren,  now  of  Bellcvue,  Iowa." 
(Warren  was  a  prominent  Union  officer  during 
the  Civil  War.)  "The  parties  went  out  to  tho 
ground  selected  for  the  duel,  in  wliat  was  then 
Wisconsin  Territory,  seven  miles  north  of  Galena, 
and,  after  one  ineffectual  fire,  the  matter  was 
compromised.  Sub.scijuently,  Bartlett  removed 
to  Quincy,  and  was  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  publication  of  'The  Quincj-  Wln"g."' 

During  the  session  of  the  Twelftli  General 
Assembly  (1841),  A.  R.  Dodge,  a  Democratic 
Representative  from  Peoria  Comity,  feeling  him- 
self aggrieved  by  some  reflections  indul;^cd  1  .y  Gen. 
John  J.  Hardin  (tlien  a  Whig  Represent ati-.c 
from  Morgan  Coimty)  upon  tlie  Demoriatic  party 
in  connection  witli  the  partisan  reorganization 
of  the  .Supreme  Co\irt,  tlireatened  to  "call  out" 
Hardin.  The  alTair  was  referred  to  W.  Iv.  D. 
Ewing  and  AV.  A.  Richardson  for  Dodge,  and 
J.  .T.  Brown  and  E.  B.  Webb  for  Hardin,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  aniicablj-  adjusted  "lionor- 
ably  to  l)oth  parties." 

It  was  during  tlie  .same  session  tli;tt  John  .\^ 
AlcCleriiand,  then  a  J'oung  and  fieiy  member 
from  Gallatin  County  —  who  liad,  two  years 
before,  been  ai)i)ointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
Governor  Carlin,  but  had  been  debaned  from 
taking  the  ofTicc  by  an  adverse  deci.^ion  of  tlie 
Supremo  Court  —  indulged  in  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  Whig  members  of  the  Court  based  upon 
allegations  afterwards  sho\vn  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Theoplulus  W.  Smith,  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  same  coiul.  .Smith  having  joined 
his  a-ssociates  in  a  card  denying  the  truth  of  the 
charges,  McClernand  responded  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  cards  of  persons  tracing  tlie  allega- 
tions directly  to  Smith  himself.  Tliis  brouglit  a 
note  from  Smith  wliich  McClernand  construed  into 
a  challenge  and  answered  with  a  jiroiapt  accejit 


wind  of  the  allair,  lodged  a  complaint  with  a 
Springliel.l  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  resulted 
in  placing  the  pugnacious  juri.st  under  bonds  to 
kee])  the  jioaee,  when  he  took  his  deiiarturo  lor 
('hicago,  .and  tlie  "alTair"  ended.  • 

An  incident  of  greater  historical  inleresl  than 
all  the  others  yet  mentioned,  was  the  affair  in 
wbirh  .b.niesShirl,ls:,„d  Abraham  Lii-oln-thn 
former  the  State  Auditor  and  tlui  latter  at  that, 
time  a  young  attorney  at  .Springfiel.l--werc  con- 
cerned. A  communication  in  doggerel  ver.se  had 
appeared  in  "The  Springliehl  Journal"  ridiculing 
the  Auditor.  .Shields  made  demand  ujion  tho 
editor  (Mr.  Simeon  Francis)  for  the  name  of  the 
author,  and,  in  accordance  with  jjievious  under- 
standing, the  name  of  Lincoln  was  given.  (Evi- 
dence, later  coming  to  light,  showed  that  the  real 
authors  were  M  iss  Mary  Todd — who,  a  few  months 
later,  became  Mrs.  Lincoln — and  Mi.-^s  .Julia  Jayne, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Senator  Trumbull.) 
Shields,  through  John  D.  Whiteside,  a  former 
State  Treasurer,  demanded  a  retraction  of  tlio 
offensi\  e  matter — the  demand  being  presented  to 
Liuctoln  at  Tremont,  in  Tazewell  County,  where 
Lincoln  was  attending  court.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  follow  tlie  affair  through  all  its  complicated 
details— ,Shields  having  a.ssumcd  that  Lincoln  was 
tlie  author  without  furtlier  investigation,  and 
Lincdn  refusing  to  make  any  e.vplanation  luiless 
the  first  demand  was  withdrawn — Lincoln  named 
Dr.  E.  11.  Merriman  as  )iis  second  and  accepted 
Shield's  challengo,  naming  cavalry  broadswords 
as  the  weapons  and  the  Missouri  shore,  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  of  Alton,  as  the  place. 
The  jirincipals,  with  their  "friends."  met  at  the 
apiiriinted  time  and  jjlacc  (.Sept.  22,  IS  12,  ojiposite 
the  city  of  Alton);  bu'j,  in  the  meantime,  mutual 
frierids,  having  been  ajjprised  of  what  was  going 
on,  also  appeared  on  the  ground  and  brought 
about  e.vplanations  which  averted  an  actual  con- 
flict. Those  especially  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  result  were  Gen.  John  J.  llanlin  of 
.T.ack.sonviUe,  and  Dr.  R.  W.  English  of  Greene 
County,  while  John  D.  Whiteside,  W.  L.  D. 
Ewing  ami  Dr.  T.  M.  Hoiic  acte<I  as  represent- 
atives of  .Shields,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Merriman, 
Dr.  A.  T.  Blcd,soe  and  AVilliam  Butler  for  Lincoln. 

Out  of  this  alTair,  within  the  next  few  d.iys, 
followed  challenges  from  SliieMs  to  Butler  and 
Wbitesido  to  Merriman;  but,  although  these  were 
accepted,  ycitowiiiK  to  .some  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  challenging  party  to  the  coiiditions  named 
by  the  party  (diallenged,  thereby  resulting  in  de- 
lay, no  meeting  actually  took  place. 
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Another  alliiir  wluch  buie  imiiortant  rosulls 
without,  ending  in  ;i  tiaccoily,  occurred  duriiif,'  llii- 
session  of  tlie  Coustitutidnal  Convention  in  1817. 
The  parties  to  it  were  O.  C.  Pratt  and  Thonii.s.m 
Campbell  —  botli  Delegates  from  Jo  Daviess 
County,  and  both  Democrats.  Some  si>arring 
between  them  over  the  question  of  suffrage  for 
naturalized  foreigneis  resulted  in  an  invitation 
from  Pratt  to  Cam)ibell  to  meet  him  at  the 
Planters'  House  in  St.  Louis,  with  an  intimation 
that  this  was  for  the  purpose,  of  arranging  the 
preliminaries  of  a  duel.  Both  parties  were  on 
hand  before  the  appointed  time,  but  their  arrest 
by  the  St.  Louis  authorities  and  putting  them 
under  heavy  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  them 
an  excuse  for  returning  to  their  convention 
duties  without  coming  to  actual  hostilities— if 
they  had  sucli  intention.  This  was  promptly 
followed  by  the  adoption  in  Convention  of  tlie 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  1S4S,  disqualify- 
ing any  person  engaged  in  a  dueling  affair,  either 
as  principal  or  second,  from  holding  any  office  of 
honor  or  profit  in  the  State. 

The  last  and  principal  affair  of  this  kind  of 
historic  significance,  in  which  a  citizen  of  Illinois 
was  engaged,  though  not  on  Illinois  soil,  was  that 
in  wliich  Congressman  William  H.  Bissell,  after- 
wards Governor  of  Illinois,  and  Jefferson  Da^  is 
were  concerned  in  February,  IS.")!).  During  the 
debate  on  the  "Compromise  Measures"  of  that 
year.  Congressman  Seddon  of  Virginia  went  out 
of  his  way  to  indulge  in  implied  reflections  upon 
the  courage  of  Northern  soldiers  as  displayed  on 
the  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista,  and  to  claim  for 
the  JiiKiissippi  regiment  commanded  by  Davis 
the  credit  of  saving  the  day.  Replying  to  these 
claims  Colfmel  Bissell  took  occasion  to  correct  tho 
Virginia  Congre.ssman's  statements,  and  especi- 
ally to  vindicate  the  good  name  of  the  Illinois  and 
Kentuck}-  troops.  In  doing  so  he  declared  that, 
at  the  critical  moment  alluded  to  by  Seddon, 
when  the  Indiana  regiment  gave  way,  Davi.s'.s 
regiment  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
scene  of  action.  This  was  construed  by  Davis  as 
a  reflection  upon  his  troops,  and  led  to  a  challenge 
which  was  prom])tly  accepted  by  Bissell,  who 
named  the  soldier's  weapon  (the  common  army 
musket),  loaded  with  ball  and  buckshot,  with 
forty  paces  as  the  distance,  with  liberty  to 
advance  up  to  ten — otherwise  leaving  tlie  pre- 
liminaries to  be  .settled  by  his  friends.  The  evi- 
dence manifested  by  Bissell  tliat  ho  was  not  to  be 
intimidated,  but  was  prepared  to  face  death 
itself  {■n  vindicate  his  own  lienor  and  that  of  his 
comrades  in  the  field,  was  a  surjirise  to  the  South 


eru  leaders.  ;vnd  tlicy  soon  foviini  a  w;iy  for  Davis 
to  withdraw  his  challenge  on  condition  that 
Bissell  should  add  to  his  letter  of  acceptanc<'  a 
clause  awarding  credit  to  tlic  Mississijiju  regi- 
ment for  what  they  actually  ilid,  but  without  ilis- 
avowing  or  retracting  a  single  word  lie  had 
uttered  in  Iii.s  speech.  In  tho  meantime,  it  is  said 
that  President  Taylor,  who  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Davis,  having  been  apprised  of  what  was  on 
foot,  had  taken  jirccautions  to  prevent  a  meeting 
by  instituting  legal  proceedings  the  night  before 
it  was  to  take  place,  though  tliis  w;is  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  act  of  Davis  himself.  Thus. 
Colonel  Bissell's  position  was  virtually  (though 
indirectly)  ju.stified  by  his  enemies.  It  is  true, 
he  was  violently  assailed  by  his  political  opponents 
for  alleged  violation  of  the  inhibition  in  the  Stale 
Constitution  against  dueling,  e.s])ecially  when  he 
came  to  take  the  oatli  of  office  as  Governor  of 
lUinoi.s,  seven  years  later;  but  hiscoin-.so  in  '•turn- 
ing the  tables"  against  his  fire-eating  opponents 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  North,  while  his 
friends  maintained  that  the  act  having  been 
performed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  State, 
he  was  technically  not  guilty  of  any  violation  of 
the  laws. 

While  tlie  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  184S, 
against  dueling,  was  not  re-incorporated  in  that 
of  1870,  tlie  laws  on  the  subject  are  verj'  strin- 
gent. Besides  imposing  a  penalty  of  not  less  tlmii 
one  nor  more  than  five  yc;irs'  imprisonment,  or  a 
line  not  exceeding  $3,000,  uiion  any  one  who,  as 
principal  or  second,  participates  in  a  duel  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  whether  .such  duel  proves  fatal 
or  not,  or  who  sends,  carries  or  accepts  a  clial- 
lenge:  tlie  law  also  provides  that  any  one  con- 
victed of  such  offense  shall  be  disqualified  for 
holding  "any  ofiice  of  profit,  trust  or  emolument, 
either  civil  or  military,  under  the  Constitution  in- 
laws of  tliis  State."  Any  person  leaving  tlie 
State  to  send  or  receive  a  challenge  is  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  if  the  offense  had  l>ei'n 
committed  within  the  State:  and  any  per.sou  who 
may  inflict  upon  liis  antagonist  a  fatal  wound,  as 
tho  result  of  an  engagement  made  in  this  State  to 
fight  a  duel  beyond  its  jurisdiction— when  the 
per.son  so  wounded  dies  within  this  State— i.s  held 
to  bo  guilty  of  murder  and  subject  to  puni.sliment 
for  the  same.  The  publishing  of  any  person  as  a 
coward,  or  the  applying  to  him  of  opprobrious  or 
abasive  lan.giiage,  for  refusing  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, is  declared  to  bo  a  crime  punisliable  by 
fine  or  imjiri.sonment. 

DUFF,  Andrew.!).,  lawyer  and  Judgcv  «as 
born    of     a   family   of  jjioneer   set  tiers   in    Bond 
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County,  111.,  Jan.  0),  1830;  wns  c.liu'.-itcJ  in  tlie 
country  schools,  and,  from  1842  to  IS  IT,  spent  liis 
time  in  teaching  and  :vs  a  fanner.  The  latter 
year  he  removed  to  Benton,  Franlclin  County, 
where  he  began  reading  law,  but  suspended  his 
studies  to  enlist  in  the  Jlexican  AVar,  serving  as  a 
private;  in  ia49  was  elected  Comity  Judge  of 
Franklin  Countj-,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  t^^ril  lie  was  elected 
Judge  for  tlie  Twenty-sixth  Circuit  and  re- 
elected in  1807,  .serving  until  187:5.  He  also 
served  as  a  Delegate  in  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  ISUi!  from  the  district  composed  of 
Franklin  and  Jackson  Counties,  and,  being  a 
zealous  Democrat,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
calling  the  mass  meeting  held  at  Peoria,  in 
August,  1804,  to  protest  against  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
About  the  close  of  his  last  term  upon  the  bench 
(1873),  he  removed  to  Carbondale,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside.  In  his  later  years  lie  be- 
came an  Independent  in  politics,  acting  for 
a  time  in  cocipeiation  with  the  friends  of 
temperance.  In  188o  he  was  appointed  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  on  a  commission  to 
revise  tlie  revenue  code  of  tlie  State.  Died,  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  23,  18S9. 

DUXCAX,  Joseph,  Congressman  and  Gov- 
ernor, was  born  at  Paris,  Ky.,  Feb.  22,  1794; 
emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1818,  having  previously 
served  with  distinction  in  the  "War  of  1812,  and 
been  presented  witli  a  sword,  by  vote  of  Congress, 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Stephen- 
son. He  was  commissioned  Major-General  of 
Illinois  militia  in  1823  and  elected  State  Senator 
from  Jackson  County  in  1824.  He  served  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  from  1827  to  1834,  when 
he  resigned  liis  seat  to  occup  •  tlie  gubernatorial 
chair,  to  which  he  was  elected  the  latter  year.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  first  free-.sc.hool  law, 
adopted  in  182-5.  His  executive  iiulicy  was  con- 
servative and  consistent,  and  his  administration 
successful.  He  erected  the  first  frame  building 
at  Jacksonville,  in  1834,  and  \\-as  a  liberal  friend 
of  Illinois  College  at  that  place.  In  his  personal 
character  he  was  kindly,  genial  and  miassuming, 
although  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor 
in  1842,  when  he  met  with  his  first  political 
defeat.  Died,  at  Jacksonville,  Jan.  ir,,  1844, 
mourned  by  men  of  all  ])aitics. 

DUXCAX,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  born  in  Kas- 
kaskia,  111.,  April  14,  1800;  served  as  a  private  in 
the  Illinois  mounted  volunteers  during  the  IJlack 
Hawk  War  of  1832;  also  as  Fir.st  Lieutenant  of 


cavalry  in  tlie  ie};ul,-u-  army  in  the  Mexican  War 
(1810),  and  as  .M.ajor  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
during  the  AVar  of  the  Rebellion,  still  later  doing 
duty  upon  the  frontier  keei>ing  the  Indians  in 
check.  He  was  retired  from  active  .service  in 
1873.  and  died  in  AVashiugton,  Jan.  7,  1887. 

DUNDEE,  a  town  on  Fox  River,  in  Kane 
County,  5  miles  (by  rail)  north  of  Llgin  and  47 
miles  west-nortliwe.st  of  Chicago.  It  has  two 
distinct  corporation.s— East  and  AVo.st  Dundee— 
but  is  progie.sjiive  and  united  in  action.  Dairy 
farming  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  adjacent 
region,  and  the  town  has  two  large  milk-con- 
densing plants,  a  cheese  factory,  etc.  It  has  good 
water  power  and  there  are  flour  and  saw-mills, 
besides  brick  and  tile-works,  an.extensive  nursery, 
two  banks,  six  churches,  a  handsome  high  .school 
liuilding.  a  jiublic  library  and  one  weekly  j)aper. 
I'oinilation  (1890),  3,023;  (1900),  2,760. 

DUXH.ViM,  John  Illgli,  banker  and  Board  of 
Trade  operator,  was  born  in  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  1817;  came  to  Chicago  in  1844,  engaged  in 
the  whole.sale  grocery  trade,  and,  a  few  years 
!;\ter,  took  a  prominent  part  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  a  water  supply  for  the  city ;  was  elected  to 
tlie  Twentieth  General  Assembly  (18.'")(;)  and  the 
next  year  assisted  in  organizing  the  Merchants' 
Loan  &  Trust  Company,  of  which  be  became  thi; 
first  President,  retiring  five  years  later  and  re- 
engaging in  the  mercantile  business.  AVhile 
Hon.  Hugh  McCullough  was  Seitretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  was  appointed  National  Bank 
E.xaminer  for  Illinois,  serving  until  1800.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
the  Acadeni)'  of  Sciences,  and  an  early  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Died,  April  28,  1893, 
leaving  a  large  estate. 

DUXHA3I,  Ransom  W.,  merchant  and  Con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Savoy,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1838;  after  graduating  from  the  High  School  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1853.  was  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany until  August,  ISGO.  In  18-57  he  removed 
from  Springfield  to  Chicago,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  connection  with  the  Insurance  Com- 
])any,  embarked  in  the  grain  and  provision 
commission  business  in  that  city,  and,  in  1882. 
was  President  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
From  1883  to  18S9  he  represented  the  First  Illinois 
District  in  Congress,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
last  term  devoting  his  attention  to  his  large 
jirivate  business.  His  death  took  jilacc  suddenly 
at  Springfield,  Mass..  August  19,  1890. 

Di:XL.\l',  (H'orge  Lincoln,  civil  engineer  and 
Railway  Superintendent,  was  boin  at  Brunswick, 
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Maine,  in  lS2.S;f;tudio(l  niallu'niatios.andcugiiu'ov- 
ing  at  Goiiiani  Academy,  and,  after  several 
years'  experiwue  on  the  Boston  &  Jlaiue  and  llio 
New  York  &  Erie  Railwaj-s,  eame  west  iu  1855 
and  accepted  a  i)cisitiou  as  assistant  engineer  ou 
wliat  is  now  tlie  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Kail- 
road,  finally  becoming  its  General  Superintend- 
ent, and,  in  fourteen  j-ears  of  his  connection  witli 
that  road,  vastly  extending  its  linos.  Between 
1873  and  '79  lie  was  connected  witli  the  Montreal 
&  Quebec  Railway,  but  the  latter  year  returned 
to  Illinois  and  was  activelj'  connected  with  tlie 
extension  of  the  AVabash  sj'steni  until  his  retire- 
ment a  few  j-ears  ago. 

DTJNLAP,  Henry  M.,  horticulturist  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  in  Cook  County,  111.,  Nov.  14, 
1853 — the  son  of  M.  L.  Duiilap  (the  well-known 
"Rural"),  wJio  became  a  prominent  liorticulturist 
In  Champaign  County  and  was  one  of  tlie  found- 
ers of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  family 
having  located  at  Savoy,  Champaign  County, 
about  1857,  t)ie  younger  Dunlap  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  graduating  iu  tlie 
.scientific  department  in  1875.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  ho  engaged  extensively 
in  fruit-growing,  and  has  served  in  the  office  of 
both  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  besides  local  offices.  In  1892  he 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  State  Senate 
for  tlie  Thirtieth  District,  was  re-elected  iu  18!)(), 
and  has  been  jironiinent  in  State  legislation. 

DUMAP,  Malliias  Lane,  liorticulturist,  was 
born  at  Clierry  A'alley,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  U,  1814; 
coming  to  La  Salle  County,  111.,  in  1835,  ho 
taught  school  the  following  winter;  then  secui-ed 
a  clerkship  in  Chicago,  and  later  became  book- 
keeper for  a  firm  of  contractors  on  the  Illinois  & 
Jlichigan  Canal,  remaining  two  years.  Having 
entered  a  bod\-  of  Government  land  in  the  western 
part  of  Cook  County,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
farming,  giving  a  portion  of  his  time  to  survey- 
ing. In  1845  he  became  interested  in  horticulture 
and,  in  a  few  years,  built  up  one  of  the  most 
extensive  nurseries  in  the  AVcst.  In  1854  he  was 
cho.seu  a  Representative  iu  the  Nineteenth  Gen- 
ei-al  Assembly  from  Cook  County,  and,  at  the 
following  session,  presided  over  the  caucus  which 
resulted  in  the  nomination  and  final  election  of 
Lyman  Trumbull  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
the  first  time.  Politically  an  anti-slavery  Demo- 
crat, he  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
Territories,  while  his  house  was  one  of  the  depots 
of  the  "undergrouud  railroad."  In  1855  he  piu- 
cliased  a  half-section  of  land  near  Champaign, 
whither   he    removed,  two   years  later,  for    the 


jirosocutioii  of  Iiis  nursery  business.  He  was  an 
active  member,  fur  many  years,  of  the  Slate  Agri- 
cultural  Society  and  an  earnest  .5up])orter  of  tht; 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  "Industrial 
University,'"  wliich  finally  took  form  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Champaign.  From  1853  to 
his  death  he  was  the  agricultural  correspondent, 
first  of  "Tlic  Chicago  Democratic  Press,"  and 
later  of  "T)ie  Tribune,"  writing  over  the  noiu  de 
plume  of  "Rural."     Died,  Feb.  14,  1875. 

D\J  PACr  COUNTY,  organized  in  1830,  named 
for  a  river  wliich  fiows  through  it.  It  adjoins 
Cook  County  on  the  west  and  contains  340  .square 
miles.  In  1900  its  po2)ulation  was  28,190.  The 
county-seat  Avas  originally  at  Naperville,  wliicli 
was  platted  in  1843  and  named  in  honor  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Naper,  who  settled  upon  the  site  in  1831. 
In  1809  the  county  government  was  removed  to 
Whoaton,  the  location  of  Wheaton  College, 
where  it  yet  remains.  Besides  Captain  Napci', 
early  settlers  of  iirominence  were  Bailey  Hobson 
(the  pioneer  in  tlie  township  of  Lisle),  and  Pierce 
Downer  (in  Downer's  Grove).  The  chief  towns 
are  Wheaton  (population,  1,022),  Naperville 
(2,216),  Hinsdale  (1,584),  Downer's  Grove  (900), 
and  Ro.selle  (450).  Hinsdale  and  Roselle  are 
largely  populated  by  persons  doing  business  in 
Chicago. 

DD  (|l)OIX,  a  city  and  railway  junction  iu 
Perry  County,  70  miles  north  of  Cairo;  has  a 
foundry,  machine  shops,  planing-mill,  flour  mills, 
salt  works,  ice  factory,  soda-water  factory, 
creamery,  coal  mines,  graded  school,  public 
library  and  four  newspapers.  Population  (1890), 
4,052;  (1900),  4,3.53;  (1003,  school  cen.siLs),  5,207. 

DUIillOROAV,  Allan  Cathcart,  ex-Congress- 
man, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20,  1857. 
When  five  years  old  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  "Williamsport,  Ind.,  where  he  received  his 
early  education.  lie  entered  the  preparatory 
department  of  AVabash  College  in  1873,  and 
gi-aduatod  from  the  University  of  Indiana,  at 
Bloomington,  in  1877.  After  two  year.s'  residence 
in  Indianapolis,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
engaged  in  business.  Always  active  in  local 
politics,  he  was  elected  by  the  Demotirats  in  1890, 
and  again  in  1892,  Rciircsentativc  in  Congress 
from  the  Second  District,  retiring  with  the  close 
of  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  Mr.  Durborow  is 
Trea.surer  of  the  Cliicago  .\ir-Liuc  Expre.-<s  Com- 
pany. 

DUSTIX,  ((Jen.)  Daniel,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Topsham,  Orange  County,  Vt.,  Oct.  5,  1820; 
received  a  common-school  and  academic  educa- 
tion, graduating  in  medicine  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
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lege  in  ^HiC.  Aiit'v  ]irac(icing  thrcr:  years  ut 
Corinth,  Vt.,  lie  went  to  California  in  iiioi)  and 
engaged  in  mining,  but  tlirec  years  later  resiunod 
tlie  practice  of  his  profession  while  conductin.i,'  a 
mercantile  luiijiness.  He  was  subseciuontly  chosen 
to  the  California  Legislature  from  Nevada 
County,  but  coming  to  Illinois  in  1S58,  ho 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Sycamore,  Do 
Kalb  County,  in  connection  with  J."  E.  Elwood. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1801,  he  sold 
out  his  drug  biisiness  and  assisted  in  raising  the 
Eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  com- 
missioned Captain  of  Company  L.  The  regiment 
was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and, 
in  January,  18G2,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Major,  afterwards  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jlanassas,  and  the  great  "seven  days'  fight" ' 
before  Richmond.  In  September,  1.t>03,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry  was  mustered  in  at  Dixou,  and  Major 
Dnstin  was  commissioned  its  Colonel,  soon  after 
joining  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  After  the 
Atlanta  campaign  lie  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  Third  Division  of  the 
Twelfth  Army  Corps,  remaining  in  this  position 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  meanwhile  having  been 
brevetted  Brigadier-General  for  bravery  displayed 
on  the  battle-field  at  Averysboro,  N.  C.  He  was 
mustered  out  a(  Washington,  June  7,  ISGj,  and 
took  part  in  the  grand  review  of  the  armies  in 
that  city  which  marlced  the  close  of  the  war. 
Returning  to  his  liome  in  De  Kalb  County,  lie 
was  elected  County  Clerk  in  the  following 
November,  remaining  in  oflioe  four  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  chosen  Circuit  Clerk  and  e.x- 
officio  Recorder,  and  was  twice  thereafter 
re-elected — in  1884  and  1888.  On  the  organization 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homo  at  Quincy,  in 
1885,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Oglesby  one 
of  tlie  Tru.stees,  retaining  the  position  until  his 
death.  In  May,  1890,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  Assistant  United  States 
Treasui-er  at  Cliicago,  but  died  in  office  while  on 
a  visit  with  his  dangliter  at  Carthage,  Mo.,  March 
30,  1892.  General  Du.stin  was  a  Mason  of  high 
degree,  and,  in  1872,  was  chosen  Right  Eminent 
Commander  of  tlio  Grand  Comniaiulery  of  the 
State. 

DWIGIIT,  a  proKjjerous  city  in  Livingston 
County,  74  miles,  by  rail,  south-southwest  of  Clii- 
cago, 53  miles  northeast  of  Bloomington,  and  23 
miles  east  of  Streator;  has  two  banks,  two  weekly 
papers,  six  churches,  five  large  warehouses,  two 
electric  light  pilants,  complete  waler-works  sys- 
tem, and  four  hotels.     Tlie  city  is  the  center  of  a 


licli  farming  and  .'^lock-raising  di.slrict.  Dwight 
has  attained  Celebrity  as  the  location  of  the  first 
of  "Keeley  Institutes,"  founded  for  tlie  imro  of 
the  drink  and  moiphine  liabit.  Population 
(1800),  l,a54;  (1000),  3,015.  The.se  figures  do  not 
include  the  floating  population,  which  is 
augmented  by  patients  who  receive  trealinent 
at  the  "Keeley  Institute." 

nVEPv,  Charles  I'oluoy,  JI.T).,  pioneer  r^'ys'- 
cian,  was  born  at  Clarendon,  Vt.,  June  12.  1808; 
graduated  in  medicine  at  Middlcbury  College,  in 
1830:  began  practice  .at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1831, 
and  in  Clricago  in  18:15.  He  was  an  uncomprom- 
ising opponent  of  slavery  and  an  avowed  sup- 
))orter  of  the  "underground  railroad,"  and,  in 
1848,  received  the  support  of  the  Free-Soil  party 
of  Illinois  for  Governor.  Dr.  Dyer  was  also  one 
of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  North  Chicago 
Street  Railway  Company,  and  liis  name  was 
prominently  identified  with  many  local  benevo- 
lent enterprises.  Died,  in  Lake  View  (then  a 
suburb  of  Chicago),  April  24,  1878. 

KAIILYILLE,  a  city  and  railway  junction  in 
La  Salle  County,  53  miles  northeast  of  Princeton, 
at  the  interseiiting  point  of  the  Chiciigo,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroads.  It  is  in  the  center  of  an  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  district,  and  is  an  important 
shipping-iiolut.  It  has  seven  churches,  a  graded 
school,  one  bank,  two  weekly  ne\\'spapers  and 
manufactories  of  plows,  wagons  and  carriages. 
Population  (1880),  0G3;  (1890),  1,058;  (1900),  1,123. 

EARLY,  JoliD,  legislator  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, was  born  of  American  parentage  and  Irish 
ancestry  in  Essex  County,  Canada  West,  March 
17,  1828,  and  accompanied  liis  parents  to  Cale- 
donia, Boone  County,  111.,  in  184G.  His  IwylioDd 
was  passed  upon  bis  father's  farm,  and  in  yimdi 
he  learned  the  trade  (his  father's)  of  carpciiliM- 
and  joiner.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Rockford, 
Winnebago  County,  and,  in  18G5,  became  State 
Agent  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  Between  18C3  and  18GG  he  hold 
sundry  local  ofllces,  and,  in  18G9,  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Palmer  a  Trustee  of  the  State 
R(3form  School.  In  1870  he  was  eleotcd  State 
Senator  and  re-elected  in  1S74,  serving  in  the 
Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth 
and  Thirtieth  General  jVssemblies.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and, 
Lieut-Gov.  Beveridge  succeeding  to  the  executive 
chair,  he  became  ex-ofiicio  Lieutenant-Governor. 
In  1875  lie  was  again  the  Republican  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  of  tiic  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
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by  a  coalition  of  Ueniocrals  .'ui.l  liiiloiviideiil-^. 
He  died  while  a  iiinnlier  of  tlie  S.Miate.  Sej.l.  2, 
1877. 

EARTHQUAKK  OF  ISll.  A  .soiie.s  of  llie 
most  remarkalile  caithqiiakes  in  llie  lii.stoiy  oi' 
the  Mississippi  ValU\v  bej,'ar,  mi  the  iiij^ht  of 
November  IC,  ISll.  loutinuiii.i^  f.n- sivoial  months 
and  finally  ending  willi  the  destnution  of  Carac- 
cas.  Vcneziiola,  in  ?faich  followi::;;.  'Wliile  the 
center  of  the  earlier  disturbance  apjiears  to  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid,  in  So\itheast- 
ern  ^lissoiu'i,  its  minor  etTects  were  fell  through 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  esiiecially  in  the 
settled  portions  of  Illinois.  Contenijioraneous 
history  states  that,  in  tlie  American  Bottom,  then 
the  most  densely  settled  2)ortion  of  Illinois,  the 
results  were  very  perceptible.  The  walls  of  a 
brick  house  belonKinj;  to  BIr.  Samuel  Judy,  a 
pioneer  settler  in  the  eastern  ed.Ljc  of  the  bottom, 
near  Edwardsville,  Jladison  County,  were  cracked 
by  the  coivulsion,  the  effects  being  seen  for  more 
than  two  generations.  Gov.  Johi\  Reynolds,  then 
a  young  man  of  S3,  livin,g  with  )iis  father's 
family  in  what  was  called  the  "Goshen  Settle- 
ment," near  Edwardsville,  in  his  history  of  "Mj' 
Own  Times,"  says  of  it:  "Our  family  were  all 
sleeping  in  a  log-cabin,  and  my  father  leaped  out 
of  bed,  crying  out,  'The  Indians  are  on  the  house.' 
The  battle  of  Tiitpecauoe  had  been  recently 
fought,  and  it  was  supposed  the  Indians  would 
attack  the  settlements.  Not  one  in  the  family 
knew  at  that  time  it  was  an  earthquake.  The 
next  morning  another  shock  made  us  accjuainted 
with  it.  .  .  .  The  cattle  came  running  home 
bellowing  with  fear,  and  all  animals  were  terribly 
alarmed.  Our  house  cracked  and  quivered  so  we 
were  fearful  it  would  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the 
American  Bottom  many  chimneys  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  church  bell  at  Cahokia  was 
sounded  by  the  agitation  of  the  building.  It  is 
said  a  shock  of  an  eaxthquake  was  felt  in  Kaskas- 
kia  in  1804,  but  I  did  not  perceive  it."  Owing  to 
the  sparseuessof  the  population  in  Illinois  at  that 
time,  but  little  is  known  of  the  effect  of  the  con- 
vulsion of  1811  elsewhere,  but  there  are  numerous 
"sink-holes"  in  Unioji  and  adjacent  counties, 
between  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississip])! 
Rivers,  which  probably  owe  their  origin  to  this  or 
some  similar  disturbance.  '.'On  the  Kaskaskia 
River  below  Athens,""  .says  Governor  Reynolds  in 
his  "Pioneer  History,"  "the  waterand  whilesand 
were  thrown  up  through  a  fi.ssuro  of  the  earth." 
EAST  DUIJUQUr,  an  incorporated  city  of  Jo 
Daviess  County,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sip]>i,  17  miles  (by  rail)  northeast  of  (lalena.     It 


is  connected  wiih  Duliuquc,  Iowa,  by  a  railroad 
and  a  wagon  bridge  two  miles  in  lengtli.  It  luis 
a  grain  elevator,  a  box  factory,  a  planing  mill 
and  manufactories  of  cultivators  and  .sand  drills. 
It  has  al.so  a  bank,  two  churches,  gouil  public 
schools  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Poimlation 
(1S80),  1.0:i7;   (1890),  I'ofiO;  (1900),  1,1-lU. 

EASTOX,  (Col.)  IJufiis,  pioneer,  founder  of  the 
city  of  Alton;  was  born  at  Lil(dili>dd,  Cojin.. 
Maj'  4.  1774;  studied  law  and  practiced  two 
years  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ;  emigrated  to  St. 
Louis  in  1801,  and  was  commissioned  by  President 
Jefferson  Judge  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
and  also  became  the  first  Postmaster  of  St.  Louis, 
in  1808.  From  1814  to  1818  he  served  as  Delegate 
in  Congress  from  Missouri  Terriloiy,  and,  on  the 
organization  of  the  State  of  Missouri  (18-31),  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  for  the  State,  serving 
until  182G.  His  death  occurred  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  July  i),  1834.  Colonel  Easton's  connection 
witli  Illinois  history  is  based  chiefly  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  present  city 
of  Alton,  which  he  laid  out,  in  1817,  on  a  tract  of 
land  of  which  he  had  obtained  pos.session  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Piasa  Creek,  naming  the 
town  for  his  son.  Rev.  Thomas  Lijipincott, 
pronn'nently  identified  with  the  early  history  of 
that  portion  of  the  Slate,  kept  a  .store  for  I'^astou 
at  Milton,  on  "Wood  Rivfr.  about  two  miles  from 
Alton,  in  the  early  "  "iO's." 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  a  flourishing  city  in  St.  Clair 
County,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  di- 
rectly o)^posite  St.  Louis;  is  the  terminus  of 
twentj-two  railroads  and  several  electric  lines, 
and  the  leadiu.g  conuuercial  and  manufacturing 
point  in  Southern  Illinois.  Its  industries  include 
rolling  mills,  steel,  brass,  malleable  iron  and 
glass  works,  grain  elevators  and  flour  mills, 
breweiies,  stockyards  and  packing  houses.  The 
city  has  eleven  public  and  five  parochial  schools, 
one  high  school,  and  two  colleges;  is  well  sup- 
plied with  banks  and  has  one  daily  and  four 
weekly  i)apers.  Population  (1890),  15,109;  (1900), 
29,0.5.">;  (1903,  est.).  40,000. 

EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
The  act  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
passed  the  General  Assembly  in  1877.  Many 
cities  offered  inducements,  by  way  of  donations, 
for  the  location  of  the  new  hos])ital,  but  the  site 
finally  selected  was  a  farm  of  '2')0  acres  near  Kan- 
kakee, asid  this  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  the 
piirchase  of  337  additional  acres  in  1881.  "Work 
was  begun  in  1878  and  the  first  patients  received 
in  December,  1879.  The  plan  of  the  instil  ution 
is,    in    many  respects,    unique.     It   comprises    a 
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general  building,  tlu'ee  storios  lii;,'!!.  i-an^ililc  of 
accommodating  3i)()  to  100  jiationt';.  :in.l  a  niinilicr 
of  detached  buildings,  technically  termed  cot- 
tages, where  various  classes  of  insane  patients  may 
be  grouped  and  receive  the  ]iarticular  treatment 
best  adapted  to  ensure  ilicir  recovery.  The  plans 
were  mainly  worlveil  out  from  suggestions  by 
Frederick  Howard  "Wines,  LL.D.,  tlien  Secretary 
of  the  Board  (^f  Public  Cliaritics,  and  have 
attracted  generally  favorable  comment  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  The  seventy-five  build- 
ings occupied  for  the  various  purposes  of  the 
institution,  cover  a  ipiarter-section  of  land  laid  off 
in  regular  streets,  beautified  with  trees,  plants 
and  flowers,  and  presenting  all  the  appearance  of 
a,  flourishing  village  with  numerous  small  parks 
adorned  with  wallis  and  drives.  Tlie  counties 
from  which  patients  are  received  include  Cook, 
Champaign,  Coles.  Cumberland,  De  "Witt,  Doug- 
las, Edgar,  Ford,  Grundy,  Iroquois.  Ivaiikakec*, 
La  Salle,  Livingston.  !Macon,  JIcLeaii,  Hfoultrie 
Piatt,  Shelby,  Vermilion  and  AVill.  Tlie  whole 
number  of  patients  in  1898  was  2,900,  while  the 
emplovcs  of  all  i-lasses  numbered  500. 

EASTERN  nXIXdlS  NOHMAL  SCHOOL,  an 
institution  designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  located  at 
Charleston,  Coles  County,  imder  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  passed  at  the  session  of  1805.  The 
act  ajijiropriated  S50,000  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, to  which  additional  appro])riations  were 
added  in  1897  and  189S,  of  825,000  and  .?50,000, 
respectively,  with  850,210.72  contributed  by  the 
city  of  Charleston,  making  a  total  of  8181,216.72. 
Tlie  building  was  bcRun  in  1890,  the  corner-stone 
being  laid  on  May  27  of  that  year.  Tliere  was 
delay  in  the  progi-ess  of  the  work  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  contractors  in  December, 
189G,  but  the  \\ork  was  resiuned  in  1897  and 
practically  completed  early  in  1899,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  institution  would  he  opened 
for  the  recejition  of  students  in  .Scjitember  fol- 
lowing. 

E/VST3L1>',  Zebina,  anti-slavery  journalist, 
was  born  at  North  Amherst.  ]Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1815; 
became  a  printer's  a])prentice  at  14,  but  later 
S]>ent  a  short  time  in  an  academy  at  Hadley. 
Then,  after  a  brief  experience  as  an  employe  in 
the  office  of  "The  Hartford  Pciirl,"  at  tlie  age  of 
18  he  invested  his  patrimony  of  some  82,000  in 
the  establishment  of  "The  Free  Press"  at  Fayette- 
ville.  Vt.  This  venture  proving  un.successful,  in 
1837  he  came  west,  .stojiping  a  year  or  two  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  In  1839  he  visited  Peoria  by 
■"■ay  of  Chicago,   working  for  a  time  on   "The 


I'foiia  Register."  but  .'joon  after  joined  lienjamln 
Liuidy,  who  was  jiicparing  lo  revive  his  jiapor, 
"The  Genius  of  Univers;il  Emancipation,"  at 
I^iwell.  La  Salle  County.  This  scheme  was 
jiavtially  defeated  by  Lundy's  early  de^ith,  but, 
after  a  few  monllis'  delay,  Eastman,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hoo]>er  Warieii.  began  tlie  publication 
of  "The  Genius  of  Liberty"  as  the  succe.s.sor  of 
Lundy's  paper,  using  the  jirinting  press  whit-h 
■\Varren  had  used  in  the  office  of  "Tlie  Commer- 
cial  Advertiser,"  in  Chicago,  a  year  or  so  Iwfore.  In 
1842,  at  the  invitation  of  prominent  Abolitionists, 
the  iiaper  was  removed  to  Chicago,  wlieie  it  was 
issued  under  the  name  of  "Tlie  Western  Citizen," 
in  1853  becoming  "The  Free  West,"  and  finally, 
in  1850,  being  merged  in  "The  Chicago  Tribune." 
After  the  suspension  of  "The  Free  West,"  Mr. 
Euslniau  began  the  jjublication  of  "The  Chicago 
Jlugazine,"  a  literary  and  historical  monthly, 
but  it  reached  only  its  fifth  immber,  when  it  was 
discontinued  for  want  of  financial  ,-upport.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
United  States  Consul  at  Bristol,  England,  where 
he  remained  eight  yeiirs.  On  his  return  from 
Europe,  lie  took  up  his  residence  at  Elgin,  later 
removing  to  JIaywood,  a  suburb  of  Chituigo, 
where  he  died,  June  14,  1880.  Durhig  the  latter 
years  of  liis  life  Sir.  Ea.stman  contributed  many 
articles  of  great  historical  interest  to  the  Chi- 
cago pre.ss.  (,See  Lundii.  Hoijinnin,  and  U'or/Tx, 
JTooper.) 

EBERHAKT,  John  .Prederick,  educxitor  and 
real-estate  ojierator,  was  born  in  Mercer  Counts'. 
Pa.,  Jan.  31,  1820;  commenced  te;xching  at  10 
years  of  age,  and,  iu  1853,  graduated  from  Alle- 
gheny College,  at  Meadville,  soon  after  becoming 
Principal  of  Albright  Seminary  at  Berlin,  in  the 
same  State ;  in  1855  came  west  by  way  of  Chicago, 
locating  at  Dixon  and  engaging  in  editorial  \vork ; 
a  year  later  established  "Tlie  Northwestern 
Home  and  Scliool  Journal,""  which  he  published 
tliiec  years,  in  the  meantime  establishing  and 
conducting  teachers'  institutes  in  Illiiicjis,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  In  1859  he  was  elected  School 
Commissioner  of  Cook  County — a  position  wliich 
was  afterwards  changed  to  County  Sui)erintend- 
ent  of  Schools,  and  which  he  held  ten  years.  Mr. 
Eberhart  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  cstab- 
li.shmcnt  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
Since  retiring  from  office  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  real-estate  business  in  Chicago. 

ECKKAKT,  Bernard  A.,  manufacturer  and 
President  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Board,  was 
born  iu  ALs-ice,  Fiance  (now  Germany),  brought 
to  America  iu  infancy  and  reared  on  a  farm  in 
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Vernon  Cov.nty,  ^Wis.  :  wis  cducal.-l  at  Milwau 
kee,  and,  in  IHdS,  WcamoclL'rk  in  Uu-  oliico  of  llio 
Eagle  Milling  Company  of  that  city,  aftcrwanls 
serving  as  its  Eastern  agent  in  various  seaboard 
cities.  He  finally  cstablislied  an  extensive  mill- 
ing business  in  Cliieago,  in  which  lie  is  now 
engaged.  In  1884  lie  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Waterway  Convention  at  St.  Paul  and, 
in  18SG,  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  serving 
foui'  yL\U3  iiiLil  taking  a  prominent  i)art  in  draft- 
ing the  Sanitary  Drainage  Bill  passed  by  the 
Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly.  He  has  also  been 
prominent  in  connection  with  various  financial 
institutions,  and,  in  1891,  was  elected  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  was 
re-elected  in  189.")  and  chosen  President  of  the 
Board  for  the  following  j'ear,  and  re-elected  Pres- 
ident in  December,  1808. 

EDUROOKE,  Willoughby  J.,  Supervising 
Architect,  was  born  at  Deerfield,  Lal;e  County, 
111.,  Sept.  3,  1S43;  brought  up  to  the  architectural 
profession  by  his  father  and  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Chicago  architects.  During  Mayor 
Koclie's  administration  he  held  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and,  in  April, 
1891,  was  appointed  Super\-ising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  in  that 
capacity  supervising  tlie  construction  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion.    Died,  in  Chicago,  March  2G,  189G. 

EDDY,  Henry,  iiioneer  lawyer  and  editor, 
was  born  in  Vermont,  in  1798,  reared  in  New 
York,  learned  the  iirinter's  trade  at  Pittsburg, 
served  i7i  the  AVar  of  1813,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Black  Kock,  near  Buffalo ;  came  to 
Sliawnoetown,  111.,  in  1818,  where  he  edited  "The 
Illinois  Emigrant,"  the  earliest  paper  in  that 
part  of  the  State ;  was  a  Presidential  Elector  in 
182-1,  a  Representative  in  the  Second  and  Fif- 
teenth General  Assemblies,  and  elected  a  Circuit 
Judge  in  183.5,  but  resigned  a  few  weeks  later. 
He  was  a  Whig  iu  jiolitics.  Usher  F.  Linder,  in 
his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Early  Bench  and  Bar 
of  Illinois,"  says  of  Mr.  Eddy:  "When  he 
addressed  the  court,  he  elicited  the  most  profound 
attention.  He  was  a  sort  of  walking  law  library. 
He  never  forgot  anything  that  ho  ever  knew, 
whether  law,  poetry  or  belles  lettres."  Died, 
Juno  29,  18-19. 

EDDY,  Tliomas  Mears',  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  Sept.  7, 
1823;  educated  at  Greensborougli,  Ind.,  and,  from 
18-12  to  1853,  was  a  Methodist  circuit  preacdier 
in  that  State,  becoming  Agent  of  the  American 
Bible   Society    the   latter  year,  and    Presiding 


Elderof  the  Indianapolis  district  until  18.50,  when 
lie  was  appwinled  editor  of  "The  Northwe.sbtrn 
Chrisliau  Advocate,"  in  Chicago,  retiring  from 
that  position  in  1808.  Later,  he  held  J)aslorail.^s 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  was  chosen 
cue  of  the  Corre.s])onding  Secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1872.  Dr.  Eddy  was  a  cojiious  writer  for  the 
press,  and,  besides  occasional  .sermons,  published 
two  volumes  of  reminiscences  and  pcr.sonal 
sketches  of  iirominent  Illiuoisans  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  under  the  litlc  of  "I'alriol  i.sm  of 
Illinois"  (1805).  Died,  in  New  ^'ork  City,  Oct. 
7,  187-1. 

EDGAR,  J(.liii,  early  settler  at  Kaskaskia,  was 
born  iu  Ireland  and,  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, served  as  an  otlicer  in  the  British  navy, 
but  married  an  American  woman  of  great  force 
of  character  who  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
patriot  cause.  Having  become  involved  iu  the 
desertion  of  three  British  soldiers  whom  his  wife 
had  promised  to  assist  in  reaching  the  American 
camp,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  After  remaining 
for  a  while  in  the  American  army,  during  which 
he  became  the  friend  of  General  La  Fayette,  he 
sought  safety  by  coming  west,  arriving  at  Kas- 
kaskia in  1781.  His  property  was  confiscated,  but 
his  wife  succeeded  in  saving  some  812,000  from 
the  wreck,  with  wliicli  she  joined  him  two  years 
later.  He  engaged  in  business  and  became  an 
extensive  laud-owner,  being  credited,  during 
Territorial  days,  with  the  ownership  of  nearly 
50,000  acres  situated  in  Randolph,  MoJiroe,  St. 
Clair,  Madison,  Clinton,  Washington,  Perry  and 
Jackson  Counties,  and  long  known  as  the  "Edgar 
lands."  He  al.so  purchased  and  rebuilt  a  mill 
near  Kaskaskia  which  had  belonged  to  a  French- 
man named  Paget,  and  became  a  large  .shipper  of 
flour  at  an  early  day  to  the  Southern  markets. 
When  St.  Clair  County  was  organized,  in  1790,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  and  so  appears  to  have  continued 
for  more  tlian  a  quaitcu-  of  a  century.  On  the 
establishment  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  for  the 
Northwest  Territoiy,  he  was  chosen,  in  1799,  one 
of  the  members  for  St.  Clair  County — the  Legis- 
lature holding  its  session  at  Chillieothe,  in  the 
present  State  of  Ohio,  under  the  administration 
of  Governor  St.  Clair.  He  was  also  ajijiointed  a 
Major-General  of  militia,  retaining  the  odico  for 
many  years.  General  and  Jlrs.  lOdgar  were 
leaders  of  society  at  the  old  Territorial  capital, 
and,  on  the  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  Kaskaskia  in 
182.5,  a  reception  was  given  at  their  house  to  the 
distinguished    Frenchman,  whose    acquaintance 
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they  hud  made  more  than  forty  years  before.  He 
died  at  Kaskuskia,  in  1832.  Edg:ar  County,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tlie  State,  was  named  in  lionor  of 
General  Edgar.  lie  was  'Wor.sliipfiil  ^[aster  of 
the  first  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Acri'iited 
Masons  in  Illinois,  constituted  at  Kaskaskia  in 
1806. 

EDO.VR  COUNTY,  one  of  tlie  middle  tier  of 
counties  from  north  to  south,  lying  on  tlie  east- 
ern border  of  the  Stale;  was  organized  in  1S23, 
and  named  for  General  Kdt^ar,  an  early  citizen  of 
Kaskaskia.  It  contains  tloO  square  miles,  with 
a  jiopulatiou  (1900)  of  23,273.  The  county  is 
nearly  square,  well  w.atered  and  wooded.  Most 
of  the  acreage  is  under  cultivation,  grain  growing 
and  stock-raising  being  the  principal  industries. 
Geucrallj',  the  soil  is  black  to  a  considerable 
depth,  tliough  at  some  points — especially  adjoin- 
ing the  timber  lands  in  the  east — the  -soft,  brown 
clay  of  the  subsoil  comes  to  the  surface.  Beds  of 
the  drift  period,  one  hundred  feet  deep,  are  found 
in  the  northern  jiortion,  and  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  a  mastodon 
was  exh-amed.  A  bed  of  lime.^tone,  twenty-five 
feet  thick,  crops  out  near  Baldwinsville  and  runs 
along  Brouillefs  creek  to  the  Slate  line.  Paris,  the 
county-seat,  is  a  railroad  center,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  0,000.  Vermilion  and  Dudley  are 
prominent  shipping  points,  while  Chrisman, 
which  was  an  unbroken  prairie  in  1872,  was 
credited  with  a  population  of  900  in  1900. 

EDINBrRG,  a  village  of  Christian  County,  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway,  18 
miles  southeast  of  Springfield ;  has  two  banks 
and  one  newspaper.  Tlie  region  is  agrit^ultural, 
thougli  some  coal  is  mined  here.  Population 
(1880),  5.^1;  (1890),  800;  (1900),  1.071. 

EDS.4LL,  James  Kirtland,  former  Attorney 
General,  was  born  at  "Wiudliam,  Greene  Coimty, 
N.  Y.,  May  10,  1831.  After  passing  through  the 
common-schools,  lie  attended  an  academy  at 
Prattsvillc,  N.Y.,  supporting  himself,  nieanwliile, 
by  working  upon  a  farm.  He  read  law  at  Pratts- 
ville  and  Catskill,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  at 
Albany  in  1852.  Tlie  ne.vt  two  years  he  spent  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and,  in  18j4,  removed 
to  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  was  elected  to  tlie 
Legi.slaturc  of  that  State  m  18r).'3,  being  a  member 
of  theTopeka  (free-soil)  body  when  it  was  broken 
up  by  United  States  troojis  in  18.30.  In  August, 
l^'jQ,  he  settled  at  Dixon,  111.,  and  at  once 
'■ngaged  in  practice.  In  18()3  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  that  citj-,  and,  in  1870,  was  chosen  State 
Senator,  .serving  on  the  Coniniitlecs  on  Munie- 
ip;ilili"S   and    Judiciary  in    the   Twenlv  seventh 


General  As.seinbly.  In  l^-'ri  lie  was  elected 
Attorney-General  on  Ihc  Kepublican  ticket  and 
re-elected  in  1870.  At  the  expiration  of  hi.s 
second  term  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  Chicago, 
where  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred,  June  20,  1892. 

EDUCATI01s[. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  legiou 
now  comprised  within  the  Slate  of  Illinois  was 
taken  in  the  enactment  by  Congress,  on  Stay  20, 
178"),  of  "An  Ordinance  for  Ascertaining  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  Terri- 
tory." This  apjilied  specifically  to  the  region 
northwest  of  the  Oliio  River,  which  had  been 
acquired  through  the  conquest  of  the  "Illinois 
Country"  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
by  authority  received  from  its  Governor,  the 
patriotic  Patrick  Henry.  This  act  for  tlie  first 
time  established  the  present  system  of  township 
(or  as  it  was  then  called,  "rectangular'")  surveys, 
devised  by  Capt.  Thomas  Ilutchin-s,  who  became 
the  first  Surveyor-General  (or  "Geograplier,"  as 
the  office  was  .styled)  of  the  United  States  under 
the  same  act.  Its  important  feature,  in  this  con- 
nection, was  the  provision  "that  there  shall  be 
reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  everj-  township,  for  tlio 
maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  towu- 
ship.-'  The  same  reservation  (the  term  "section" 
being  substituted  for  "lot"  in  tlie  act  of  May  18, 
1790)  was  made  in  all  subsequent  acts  for  tlie  sile 
of  public  lands— the  acts  of  July  23,  1787,  and 
June  20,  1788,  declaring  that  "the  lot  No.  10  in 
each  township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township," 
shall  be  "given  perpetually  for  the  purpose  con- 
tained in  said  ordinance"  (i.  e.,  the  act  of  178o). 
The  next  step  wa.s  taken  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
(Art.  III.),  in  the  declaration  that,  "religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  for  the 
hap)iincss  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Tlic 
reservation  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1785  (and 
.subsequent  acts)  was  reiterated  in  the  "enabling 
act"  passed  by  Congress,  April  18,  1818,  autlioriz- 
ing  t)ie  people  of  Illinois  Territorj-  to  organize  a. 
State  Government,  and  was  formally  accejited  by 
the  C'onvention  wliich  formed  the  fir.st  State 
Constitution.  The  enabling  act  also  .set  apart  one 
entire  town.ship  (in  addition  to  one  previously 
donated  for  the  .same  purpose  by  act  of  Congress 
in    1S(M)   for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning, 
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together  wilb  lliree  per  cent  ot  tlio  net  yiroceoJs 
of  tlie  sales  of  public  laiuls  withiu  the  State,  ■"to 
be  appropriated  by  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State 
for  the  encom-agemeiit  of  learning,  of  which  one- 
sixth  part"  (or  one-half  of  one  per  cent)  "shall 
be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college  or  univer- 
sity." Thus,  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  free  public  eduoal  ion  in  Illinois  had  its 
inception  iu  tlie  first  steps  for  Ihe  organization  of 
the  Nortln\est  Territory,  was  recognized  iu  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  which  reserved  that  Territory 
forever  to  freedom,  and  was  again  reiterated  in 
the  preliminary  steps  for  the  organization  of  the 
State  Goveriuuent.  These  seveial  acts  became 
the  basis  of  that  permanent  provision  for  the 
encouragement  of  education  known  as  the  "town- 
ship," "seminary"  and  "college  or  university" 
funds. 

EauIvY  ScuoOLa — Previous  to  this,  however,  a 
beginning  had  been  made  iu  the  attempt  to  e.stab- 
lish  schools  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  children  of  tlio 
pioneers.  One  John  Seeley  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  first  American  school  within  the  territory  of 
Illinois,  in  a  log-cabin  in  Monroe  Count}',  in  178.3, 
followed  by  others  in  the  next  twenty  years  in 
Monroe,  Randolph,  St.  Clair  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties. Seelcy's  earliest  successor  was  Francis 
Clark,  who,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  a  man 
named  Halfpenny,  who  afterwards  built  a  mill 
near  the  present  town  of  "Waterloo  in  Jlonroo 
County.  Among  the  teachers  of  a  still  later  jieiiod 
were  Jolui  Boyle,  a  soldier  iu  Col.  George  Ilogers 
Clark's  army,  who  taught  in  Randolph  County 
between  17'J0  and  1800;  John  Atwater,  near 
Edwardsville,  in  1807,  and  John  Messinger,  a  sur- 
veyor, -who  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1818  and  Speaker  of  tlic  first  House 
of  Representatives.  The  latter  taught  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sliiloh  in  St.  Clair  County,  afterwards 
the  site  of  Rev.  John  M.  Peck's  Rock  Spring 
Seminarj'.  The  schools  which  existed  during 
this  period,  and  for  many  years  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  Government,  were  necessarily 
few,  widely'  scattered  and  of  a  very  primitive 
character,  receiving  their  support  entirely  by 
subscription  fiom  their  patrons. 

First  Fkee  School  L.\w  and  Sales  of 
School  Lands.— U  has  been  stated  that  the  first 
free  school  in  the  State  was  esUiblished  at  U))]icr 
Alton,  in  lfS'21,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing this  claim  was  based  uiiou  the  power  granted 
by  the  Legislature,  in  an  act  passed  that  year,  to 
establish  sucli  .schools  there,  which  power  was 
never  carried  into  elfect.  The  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  free-school  system  for  tlie  whole  Stale 


was  made  in  January,  1805.  in  the  pa.ssage  of  .-i 
bill  introduced  by  Josepli  Duncan,  afterwards  a 
Congressman  and  Governor  of  the  Slate.  It 
nominally  ajipropriatcd  two  dollars  out  of  each  one 
hundred  dollars  received  iu  the  State  Treasury, 
to  be  distributed  to  those  who  had  paid  taxes  or 
subscriptions  for  the  support  of  .schools.  So 
small  was  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  State  at 
that  time  (only  a  little  over  SCO.OOnj,  that  the 
sum  realized  from  this  law  would  have  been  but 
little  more  than  $1,000  per  ycxir.  It  remained 
practically  a  dead  letter  and  was  repealed  in  V?iil, 
when  the  State  inaugurated  the  policy  of  selling 
the  seminary  lands  and  borrowing  the  proceeds 
for  the  payment  of  current  expenses.  In  this 
way  43,200  acres  (or  all  but  four  and  a  half  sec- 
tions) of  the  seminary  lands  were  disposed  of, 
realizing  less  than  $00,000.  The  first  sale  of 
township  school  lands  took  place  in  Greene 
County  in  1831,  and,  two  years  later,  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  section  in  the  heart  of  the 
present  city  of  Chicago  was  sold,  producing 
about  §39,000.  The  average  rate  at  which  these 
sales  were  made,  up  to  1883,  was  §3.78  jjor  acre, 
and  the  minimum,  TO  cents  per  acre.  That 
these  lands  have,  in  very  few  instances,  produced 
the  results  expected  of  them,  was  not  so  nnich 
the  fault  of  the  .system  as  of  those  selected  to 
administer  it — v.-hose  bad  judgment  in  premature 
sales,  or  whose  complicity  with  the  schemes  of 
speculators,  were  the  means,  in  many  cases,  of 
squandering  what  might  otherwise  have  furnished 
a  liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  Mr.  \V.  L. 
Pillsbury,  at  present  Secret.ary  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  in  a  paiier  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In.struction  for 
ISS.'J-SG — to  which  the  wiiter  is  indebted  for  many 
of  the  facts  presented  in  this  article — gives  to 
Chicago  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  free 
schools  in  the  State  in  1834,  while  Alton  followed 
in  1837,  and  Springfield  and  Jacksonville  in  1840. 
Earlt  IIiGTiKn  Institutions.— A  movement 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  Indiana  Territory  (of  which 
Illinois  then  formed  a  part),  was  inaugurated  by 
the  pa.ssage,  through  the  Territorial  Legislatiuc  at 
Vincennes,  in  November,  1800,  of  an  act  incorjio- 
rating  the  University  of  Indiana  Toritory  to  be 
located  at  Vincennes.  One  provision  of  the  act 
authorized  the  rai.sing  of  .820,000  for  the  institu- 
tion by  means  of  a  lottery.  A  Board  of  Trustee" 
was  promptly  organized,  with  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  then  the  Territorial  CJoveriior. 
at  its  head;  but,  beyond  the  erection  of  abuilding. 
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little  progress  was  nuulr.  Twonty-oiio  years 
later  (lii'2T)  the  fast  successful  attempt  to  fuiiiid 
an  advanced  school  was  made  by  tlie  indomitable 
Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  Tlieological  Seminary  and  High 
School  at  Rock  Springs,  St.  Clair  County,  which, 
in  1831,  became  the  nucleus  of  Shurtlefl  College  at 
Upper  Alton.  In  like  manner,  Lebanon  Semi- 
nary, established  in  1828,  two  years  later 
expanded  into  3IcKendree  College,  while  instruc- 
tion began  to  be  given  at  Illinois  College,  Jack- 
sonville, in  December,  1829,  as  the  outcome  of  a 
movement  started  by  a  band  of  young  men  at 
Yale  College  in  1827— these  several  institutions 
being  formally  incorporated  by  the  same  act  of 
the  Legislature,  passed  in  1835.  (See  sketches  of 
these  Institutions.) 

Educatiox.^l  Convcntions. — In  1833  tliere 
was  held  at  Vaudalia  (then  tlie  State  capital)  the 
first  of  a  .series  of  educational  conventions,  wliicli 
were  continued  somewliat  irregularly  for  twenty 
j-ears,  and  whose  history  is  remarkable  for  tlie 
number  of  those  participating  in  them  who  after- 
wards gained  distinction  in  State  and  National 
liistory.  At  first  these  conventions  were  held  at 
the  State  capital  during  the  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  when  tlie  chief  actors  in  them 
were  members  of  that  body  and  State  olTicers, 
with  a  few  other  friends  of  education  from  the 
ranks  of  professional  or  busine.ss  men.  At  tlie 
convention  of  1883,  we  find,  among  those  partici- 
pating, the  names  of  Sidnej'  Breese,  afterwards  a 
United  States  Senator  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  Judges.  D.  Lock  wood,  then  of  the  Supremo 
Court;  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  afterwards  acting  Gov- 
ernor and  United  States  Senator ;  O.  II.  Browning, 
afterwards  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  James  Hall  and  John  Russell, 
the  most  notable  writer.s  in  the  State  in  their  day, 
besides  Dr.  J.  M.  Peck,  Archibald  Williams, 
Benjamin  Jlills,  Jesse  B.  Tliomas,  Ilenry  Eddy 
and  others,  all  prominent  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. In  a  second  convention  at  the  same 
place,  nearlj'  two  years  later,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Col.  John  J.  Hardin 
were  participants.  At  Sjiringfield,  in  1840,  pro- 
fessional and  literary  men  began  to  take  a  more 
prominent  part,  although  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  i^rcsent  i'l  considerable  force. 
A  convention  held  at  Peoria,  in  1844,  was  made 
up  largely  of  professional  teacliers  and  school 
officers,  witli  a  few  citizens  of  local  prominence; 
and  the  same  may  be  .said  of  those  held  at  Jack- 
sonville in  1845,  and  later  at  Chica.go  and  other 
l>oints.     Various   attempts   were   made    to   form 


]iormancnl  edueaticnal  societies,  lir.ally  result- 
ing, in  December,  is.]),  iji  l lie  organization  of  th<' 
'■State  Teachers\  Inslilul.',"  which,  llireo  years 
later,  took  the  name  of  the  •'State  Teachers" 
Associ.-ition"— though  an  a^---..cialion  of  the  same 
name  was  organized  in  isiir,  and  ccjiitiuvied  in 
e.vistence  several  ycar.s. 

StATK     SUPEKINTKNDKST    AXU     SclIOOl-     JoVU- 

NALS. — The  appointmein,  of  ii  State  Suporiutond- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  began  to  be  agitated  as 
early  as  1837,  and  was  urged  from  time  to  time  in 
memorials  and  resolutions  by  educational  conven- 
tions, by  the  educational  press,  and  in  tlie  State 
Legislature;  but  it  was  not  until  February,  1854, 
that  an  act  was  passed  creating  the  ollicc,  \\lien 
the  Hon.  Niniau  W.  Edwards  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Joel  A.  IMatteson,  continuing  in  olficc  imlil 
his  successor  was  elected  in  1850.  "The  Common 
School  Advocate"  was  published  for  a  year  at 
Jacksonville,  beginning  with  January,  1837;  in 
1841  "The  Illinois  Common  School  Advocate" 
began  publication  at  S]iringfield,  but  was  discon- 
tinued after  the  issue  of  a  few  numbers.  In  1855 
was  established  "The  Illinois  Teacher."  This 
was  merged,  in  1873,  in  "The  Illinois  School- 
master," which  became  the  organ  of  tho  State 
Teachers'  Association,  so  remaining  several  years. 
The  Stale  Teachers'  Association  has  no  oflicial 
organ  now,  but  the  "Public  School  Journal"  is 
•the  chief  educational  publication  of  the  State. 

Industrial  Educatiox.— In  1851  was  insti- 
tuted a  movement  which,  although  obstructed  for 
some  time  by  partisan  opposition,  has  been 
followed  by  more  far-reaching  results,  for  the 
country  at  large,  than  any  single  meas\ire  in  the 
history  of  education  since  the  act  of  1785  setting 
apart  one  section  in  each  township  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  This  was  the  scheme  formu- 
lated by  the  late  Prof.  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  of 
Jacksonville,  for  ti  system  of  practical  scientific 
education  for  the  agricultural,  mechanical  and 
other  industrial  classes,  at  a  Farmers"  Convention 
held  \mder  the  auspices  of  the  Buel  Institute  (an 
Agricultural  Society),  at  Granville,  Putnam 
County,  Nov.  18,  1851.  'While  proposing  a  plan 
for  a  "State  University"'  for  Illinois,  it  also  advo- 
cated, from  the  outset,  a  "Univer.sity  for  the 
industrial  classes  in  each  of  the  States,"  by  way 
of  supiilem-inting  the  work  which  a  "National 
Institute  of  Science,"  such  a-s  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  AVashington,  was  expected  to  accom- 
plish. The  pi-oposition  attracted  the  attention 
of  persons  interested  in  the  cau.se  of  indu.strial 
education  in  other  States,  especially  in  Ne« 
York  and  .some  of  the  New  England  States,  ;ii.d 
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received  tlieir  )u\\rty  endorsement  anil  coojicr- 
ation.  Tlie  Graiivillo  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  similar  couveiitious  held  at  Springfield, 
June  8,  1853;  Chicago,  Nov.  24,  IS.W;  Springfield, 
Jan.  4.  1833,  and  Springfield,  Jan.  1,  IS.'iS,  at 
which  the  scheme  was  still  further  elaborated. 
At  the  Springfield  meeting  of  Jan\iary,  IS.M,  an 
orgiinization  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the 
"Industrial  League  of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  with 
a  view  to  dis.seminating  information,  securing 
more  thorough  organization  on  tlie  part  of  friends 
of  the  measure,  and  the  employment  of  lecturers 
to  address  the  people  of  the  State  on  the  subject. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved  that  "this  Con- 
vention memorialize  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  establish  and 
endow  industrial  institutions  in  each  and  every 
State  in  the  Union."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
this  resolution  contains  the  central  idea  of  the 
act  pa.ssed  by  Congress  nearly  ten  years  after- 
ward, making  a))propriations  of  imblic  lands  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  industrial 
colleges  in  the  several  States,  which  act  received 
the  approval  of  President  Lincoln,  July  2,  1862 — 
a  similar  measure  having  been  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  in  February,  18.V0.  The  State 
was  extensively  canvassed  by  Professor  Turner, 
Mr.  Bronson  Murray  (now  of  New  York),  the  late 
Dr.  R.  C.  Rutherford  and  others,  in  behalf  of  the 
objects  of  the  League,  and  the  Legislature,  at  its 
se.ssion  of  1853,  by  unanimous  vote  in  both  houses, 
adopted  the  resolutions  commending  the  measure 
and  instructing  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Illinois,  and  requesting  its  llepre.sentatives,  to 
give  it  their  support.  Though  not  specifically 
contemplated  at  the  outset  of  the  movement,  tlio 
Convention  at  Springfield,  in  January,  1855,  pro- 
posed, as  a  part  of  the  scheme,  the  establishment 
of  a  "Teachers'  Seminary  or  Normal  School 
Department,"  which  took  form  in  the  act  passed 
at  the  session  of  1857,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Normal.  Although 
delayed,  as  already  stated,  the  advocates  of  indus- 
trial education  in  lllijiois,  aided  by  those  of  other 
States,  finally  triumphed  in  1802.  The  lands 
received  by  the  State  as  the  result  of  this  act 
amounted  to  480,0(10  acres,  besides  subsequent  do- 
nations. (Sea  Unircrsifij  of  Illinois;  also  Turner, 
Jonathan  BahUvin)  On  the  foundation  thus 
furnished  was  establi.shed,  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1807,  the  "Illinois  Industrial  University" 
— now  tlie  University  of  Illinoi.s — at  Champaign, 
to  .say  nothing  of  more  than  forty  similar  insti- 
tutions in  as  many  States  and  Territories,  based 
ujKin  the  same  general  act  of  Congress. 


Fi!1:k-Sciiiioi.  Svsti:m.— Wliile  there  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  sort  of  frce-scliool  system  in 
existence  in  Illinois  previous  to  18-55,  it  was 
limited  to  a  few  fortunate  districts  j)ossessing 
funds  derived  from  tlie  s;ile  of  school-lands  situ- 
ated witliin  their  respective  limits.  The  system 
of  free  schools,  as  it  now  exists,  based  upon 
general  taxation  for  the  creation  of  a  per.nianent 
scliool  fund,  had  its  origin  in  the  act  of  that 
year.  As  already  shown,  the  ofiice  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  had  been 
created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February, 
1854,  and  the  act  of  1855  was  but  a  natural  corol- 
lary of  the  previous  measure,  giving  to  the  people 
a  uniform  system,  as  the  earlier  one  had  provided 
an  ofilcial  for  its  administration.  Since  then 
there  liavo  been  many  amendments  of  the  school 
law,  but  these  have  been  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  securing  greater  efTiciency,  but  >\-ith- 
out  departure  from  the  priuciplo  of  securing 
to  all  the  children  of  the  State  the  eq\ial 
privileges  of  a  conmion-school  education.  The 
development  of  the  .system  began  practically 
about  1857,  and,  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  laws  on  the  subject  had  gro■^^■n 
into  a  considerable  volume,  while  the  number- 
le.ss  decisions,  emanating  from  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  in  construction  of  these 
laws,  made  up  a  volume  of  still  larger  projwrtions. 

The  following  comparative  table  of  school 
statistics,  for  18G0  and  IS'JO,  compiled  from  the 
Reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
lu.struction,  will  illustrate  the  growth  of  the 
system  in  some  of  its  more  imjiortant  features: 

18(i0.  18»6. 

Poinllallon 1,711,951     (est.)  4,250,000 

No.  of  I'ersuus  of  Scliool  A*fe  (be- 
tween fi  mm!  21)   •54y.fiij4                1,384,317 

No.  of  PiipU-S  enrdllort »\:l::M                   8iJ8,f.l9 

Krliool  DiHlricts H.'.l'M                     11,015 

PiiWicScUools 9,1B2                     12,ti2J 

OrKded        •■        294                         1,887 

I'liblicHlEhSclKioH    27J 

•'       .Sfhool  Houses  liulit  during 

tlieyeiir 657                        2C7 

Whol!!  No.  of  School  UmiseH 8.2J1                    12,i;« 

No.  of  Mule  Tcii'-liers 8.v;3                       7.il',7 

Keinalc 'i'.-achers 6,4j5                    16,369 

Whole  No.  of  Teacliers  In  I'ubUc 

Kchool.s 14.703                     26,416 

llinhcRt  Monthly  Wogea  imid  ilsle 

T.MChen> JISO.OO                  »30u.OO 

UiKhCHt     Monthly      WBge?      paid 

Female  Teiichers 75.liO                   2*)  00 

Lowest  Monthly  W'ates  paid  Male 

Tcftcliers 8  00                    14.00 

Lowest      Monthly     Wft^cs      paid 

I'emnleTt-achors 4.00                     10.00 

A  v.T.-ii-.-  Mr.nililv  Wnuea  paid  Male 

•I  .         ,.,.              2(i.»2                       67.76 

A  .  :  .     I  :v     Wac'i    paid 

I                     r\   18.80                eor.3 

N"    .r  !  :,■  r.:     -    ',.,  ,1s M>  2,r.l9 

Nm,,1'  ;,;^,:  irniiio  Schools....  29,-.»4  139,aC9 
Intel -'St  oi:  .state  and  County  Funds 

received t73,«0.38  165,863.03 

AriuninLof  Incoiuo  froiu  Tr>wnsblp 

KiMKla 322,852.00  8^9.614.20 

•Only  white  children  were  Included   Iti   these  atatisllcs  fur 
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imount  received  from  SiaitTax.. 
"              "           •■        Kiiccial  Dis- 
trict TBxes 

5  c'jo.otio.oo 

$  i."Oo,aii).oo 

i,':<a.i  37.00 

i:<,i33,Rii;!.M 

Amounc  received  riom  linmla  ilur- 

tnglhcyeur 

5i7,ar,o.93 

Total  An, ..„..•  , iv..,l,l„ri..,i,-  the 

vear  Us  ;~              !        ■     x     

2,1!13,45S.00 

15.C07.17;.50 

Amoui,;  1-.;   ,     ■         .•      ■..■.^ 

Wholeiiu.-.;)    ',       1    1.    ,.  Licm';.'.".' 

j,M2,r!n.ou 

9i95»il):il.SI9 

Amount      I '        1     !        •;;■.        Srhuol 

Houses 

348,728.00 

1,873,757.23 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  im- 

1,070.755.00 

Amouut  paid  forScliool  FiiriiiUire. 

24,837.00 

134,S3'J.G4 

'        Apparatus 

8,5i;3.00 

164,2M.!<3 

"       "    Books    for    Dis- 

trict Libraries 

,'!0.124  00 

13,001.97 

Total  Expenditures 

2.Mll,»lis.00 

14,014,i;27.:u 

Estimated  value  of  School  Property 

13,304,89-2.00 

42,780.2r.7.0v1 

Libraries.. 

377,819.00 

"    Apparatus  C07,3S9.00 

TJie  sums  annually  disbursed  for  incidental 
expenses  on  account  of  superintendence  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  tlie  higlier  institutions  estab- 
lished, and  i)artially  or  wholly  supported  by  the 
State,  increase  the  total  expenditures  by  some 
$000,000  per  annum.  These  higher  in.stitutions 
include  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at 
Normal,  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  at  Carbon- 
dale  and  the  Univcr.sity  of  Illinois  at  Urbaua;  to 
■which  were  added  by  the  Legislature,  at  its  ses- 
sion of  1805,  the  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School, 
afterwards  established  at  Charleston,  and  the 
Northern  Illinois  Normal  at  De  Kalb.  These 
institutions,  although  under  supervision  of  the 
State,  are  partly  sujjported  by  tuition  fees.  (See 
description  of  these  institutions  under  their 
several  title.s.)  The  normal  schools — as  their 
names  indicate — are  primarilj-  designed  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  although  other  classes  of 
pupils  are  admitted  under  certain  conditions, 
including  the  payment  of  tuition.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  instruction  is  given  in  the  clas- 
sics, the  sciences,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  In  addition  to  these  the  State  sap]iorts  four 
other  institutions  of  an  educational  rather  than  a 
custodial  character — viz.  :  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  In.sti- 
tution  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville;  the  A.sylum 
for  the  Feeble-JIinded  at  Lincoln,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home  at  Normal.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  property  connecteil  with  these 
several  institutions,  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
school  property  given  in  the  preceding  table,  will 
increase  the  total  (exclusive  of  permanent  funds) 
to  $17,150,374.95,  of  which  S-l, 37.5,107.95  repre- 
sents property  belonging  to  the  institutions  above 
mentioned. 

Powers  and  Ditif.s  op  Suit.kintf.ndk.vt.s 
AND  Otiikp.  School  Officers. — Each  county 
elects  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who.se 
dutj'  it  is  to  visit  schnrjls.  conduct  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, advise  with  teachers  and  school  officers  and 


iriKlruct  tlioin  in  llicir  respective  duties,  conduct 
examinations  of  persons  desiring  to  bcconit^ 
teachers,  and  exercise  general  supervision  over 
school  affairs  within  his  cwinly.  The  suliordi- 
nate  ofllcers  are  Township  Trustees,  a  Township 
Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  District  Directors  or— 
in  place  of  the  latter  in  cities  and  villages— Boards 
of  Education.  The  two  last  named  Boards  have 
power  to  employ  teachers  and.  generally,  to  supfr- 
vise  the  management  of  .schools  in  districts.  The 
State  Superintendent  is  entrusted  with  general 
supervision  of  the  common-school  system  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
County  Superintendents,  to  visit  State  Charitable 
institutions,  to  issue  ofllcial  circulars  to  teachers, 
school  officers  and  others  in  regard  to  their  rights 
and  duties  under  the  general  school  code;  to 
decide  controverted  questions  of  school  law,  com- 
ing to  him  by  appeal  from  County  Superintend- 
ents and  others,  and  to  make  full  and  detailed 
reports  of  the  operations  of  his  office  to  the 
Governor,  biennially.  Ho  is  also  made  ex-ofiTicio 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  of  the  several  Normal  Schools, 
and  is  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  two 
different  grades  to  teachers — the  higher  grade  to 
be  valid  during  the  lifetime  of  the  holder,  and 
the  lower  for  two  years.  Certificates  granted  by 
County  Superintendents  are  also  of  two  grades 
and  have  a  tenure  of  one  and  two  years,  respec- 
tively, in  the  county  where  given.  The  conditions 
for  securing  a  certificate  of  the  first  (or  two- 
years')  grade,  require  that  the  candidate  shall  bo 
of  good  moral  character  and  qualified  to  teach 
orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  modern  geography,  English  grammar, 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  hi.'^tory 
of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  the  laws  of 
health.  The  second  grade  (or  one-year)  certifi- 
cate citUs  for  examination  in  the  branches  just 
enumerated,  excei^t  the  ntitural  sciences,  physi- 
ology and  laws  of  health;  but  teachers  employed 
exclusively  in  giving  instruction  in  music,  draw- 
ing, penmanship  or  other  K|)c.cial  branches,  may 
take  examinations  in  the.se  branches  alone,  but 
are  restricted,  in  teaching,  to  those  in  which  they 
liave  been  examined.  —  County  Boards  are 
empowered  to  establish  Cbunty  Normal  Schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools,  and  the  management  of  such  normal 
schook  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  County  Board 
of  Education,  to  consi.st  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  eight  per.soiis,  of  whom  the  Chairman 
of  the  County  Board  and  the  County  Superin- 
tendent  of  Schools  shtdl   be  cv-ofllcio  m.;nib,'rs. 
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Boanls  of  Education  aiul  Direolors  may  establish 
kiudergartens  (wlien  autliorized  to  do  so  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  tlieir  districts),  for 
cliildren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years, 
but  the  cost  of  suiiporting  the  same  must  be 
defrayed  by  a  special  tax. — A  compulsory  pro- 
vision of  the  School  Law  requires  that  each  child, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years, 
shall  be  sent  to  school  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of 
each  year,  unless  otherwise  instructed  in  the 
elementary  branches,  or  disqualified  by  physical 
or  mental  disability. — Under  the  provisions  of  an 
act,  passed  in  1891,  women  are  made  eligible  to 
any  office  created  by  the  general  or  special  school 
laws  of  the  State,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  upiwards,  and  otherwise  possessing  the  same 
qualifications  for  the  office  as  are  prescribed  for 
men.  (For  list  of  incuuibents  in  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent,  see  Su2Jeri}iicndents  of 
Public  Instntction. ) 

EDWARU.S,  Arthur,  D.D.,  clergyman,  soldier 
and  editor,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Xov.  23, 
1834;  educated  at  Albion.  Mich.,  and  the  "\Ves- 
leyan  University  of  Ohio,  graduating  from  the 
latter  iu  ISpS ;  entered  the  Detroit  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  same- year, 
was  ordained  in  1860  and,  from  ISGl  until  after 
the  battle  of  Qettysburg,  served  as  Chaplain  of 
the  First  Michigan  Cavalry,  wlien  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  colonelcy  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  In 
18W,  he  was  elected  assistant  editor  of  "The 
North^^■estern  Christian  Advocate"  at  Chicago, 
and,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Eddy  in  1872, 
became  Editor-in-chief,  being  re-elected  every 
four  years  thereafter  to  the  present  time.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  each  General  Confer- 
ence since  1872,  was  a  member  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  at  London  in  1881,  and  has  held  other 
positions  of  prominence  within  the  church. 

EDWARDS,  Cyrns,  pioneer  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Jan.  17,  1793;  at  the 
age  of  seven  accompanied  his  parents  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  received  his  primary  education, 
and  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  at  Kas- 
kaskia.  111.,  in  1815,  Ninian  Edwards  (of  whom  he 
was  the  youngest  brother)  being  then  Territorial 
Governor.  During  the  next  fourteen  years  he 
resided  alternately  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
and,  in  1829,  took  up  his  residence  at  Edwards- 
ville.  Owing  to  impaired  health  he  decided  to 
abandon  his  profession  and  engage  in  general 
husines.s,  later  becoming  a  resident  of  Upi)er 
Alton.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  as  a  "Whig,  and  again,  in  1810 
and  "CO,  the  last  time  as  a  liepubliran;  was  State 
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candidate  for  Govt 
Thomas  Carlin  (Democrat),  who  wuselected.  He 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1817,  and  espe- 
cially interested  in  education  and  in  ])nblic  chari- 
ties, being,  for  thirty-five  years,  a  Trustee  of 
ShurtlefT  College,  to  which  he  was  a  most 
mmiificent  benefactor,  and  which  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Ll-.D.  in  1852.  Died  at  Upper 
Alton,  September,  1877. 

EDWARDS,  Xinian,  Territorial  Governor  and 
United  States  Senator,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  March  17,  1775;  for  a  time  had  the 
celebrated  William  Wirt  as  a  tutor,  completing 
his  course  at  Dickinson  College.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where,  after  squander- 
ing considerable  money,  he  studied  law  and,  step 
by  .step,  rose  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  1809  President  Madison  appointed 
him  the  first  Territorial  Governor  of  Illinois. 
Tliis  office  he  held  until  the  admission  of  Illinois 
as  a  State  in  1818,  when  he  was  elected  United 
Sates  Senator  and  re-elected  on  the  completion  of 
his  first  (the  short)  term.  In  182G  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  his  successful  administra- 
tion terminating  in  1830.  In  1832  lie  became  a 
candidate  for  Congi-ess,  but  was  defeated  by- 
Charles  Slade.  He  was  able,  magnanimous  and 
incorruptible,  although  charged  with  aristocratic 
tendencies  which  were  largely  hereditaiy.  Died, 
at  his  home  at  Belleville,  on  July  20,  1833,  of 
cholera,  the  disease  liaving  been  contracted 
through  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  assist  sufferers 
from  the  epidemic,  llis  demise  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  entire  State.  Two  valuable  volumes 
bearing  upon  State  liistory,  comprising  his  cor- 
respondence with  many  public  men  of  liis  time, 
have  been  published ;  the  first  under  the  title  of 
"Historj-  of  Illinois  and  Life  of  Kinian  Edwards," 
by  his  son,  the  late  Xinian  Wirt  Edwards,  and 
the  other  "The  Edwards  Papers,"  edited  by  the 
late  Elihu  B.  Wa-shburne,  and  printed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. — 
Xinian  Wirt  (Edwards),  son  of  Gov.  JCinian 
Edwards,  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  April  15, 
1809,  the  year  his  father  became  Territorial 
Governor  of  Illinois;  si)ent  his  boyhood  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Edwardsville  and  Belleville,  and  was 
educated  at  Transylvania  University,  graduating 
in  1833.  He  married  Elizabeth  P.  Todd,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General in  1831,  but  resigned  in  ]8.'i5,  when 
he  removed  to  Springfield.  In  1S:!0  he  was 
elected     to     the     Legislature     from     S:ingamon 
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County,  as  llie  colIeaguG  oi  Aliraliani  Lincoln, 
being  one  of  the  celebrated  "Long  Xine,"  aiui 
was  influentia,!  in  securing  the  removal  of  tlie 
State  capital  to  Springfield.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  House  in  1838,  to  the  State  Senate  in  ISM, 
and  again  to  the  House  in  1848 ;  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1817. 
Again,  in  18o0,  be  was  elected  to  the  House,  but 
resigned  on  account  of  his  change  of  politics 
from  "Whig  to  Democratic,  and,  in  the  election  to 
fill  the  \ac:ancy,  was  defeated  by  James  C.  Conk- 
ling.  He  served  as  Superintendent  of  PubHo 
Instruction  by  appointment  of  Governor  Ulatte- 
son,  1854-57,  and,  in  ISGl,  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln,  Captain  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence, which  position  he  filled  until  June,  18G5, 
since  which  time  he  remaiiied  in  private  life.  He 
is  the  autlior  of  the  ''Life  and  Times  of  Ninian 
Edwards*'  (ISTO),  wliich  was  prepared  at  the 
reipiest  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  Died,  at 
Springfield,  Sept.  2,  1889.— Benjamin  Steveiisoii 
(Edwards),  lawyer  and  jurist,  another  son  of  Gov. 
Ninian  Edwards,  was  born  at  Edwardsville,  111., 
June  3,  1818,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1838,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  following 
year.  Originally  a  Whig,  he  subsequently 
became  a  Democrat,  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1802,  and,  in  1808,  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in  opposi- 
tion to  Shelbj-  M.  CuUom.  In  1809  he  was  elected 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Springfield  Circuit,  but 
within  eighteen  months  resigned  the  position, 
preferring  the  excitement  and  emoluments  of 
private  jn-actice  to  the  dignity  and  scanty  salarj- 
attaching  to  the  bench.  As  a  lawj-er  and  as  a 
citizen  he  was  universally  respected.  Died,  at 
his  home  in  Springfield,  Feb.  4,  188G,  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  being  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association. 

EDWARDS,  Richard,  educator,  ex-Snperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  born  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, AVales,  Dec.  23,  1823;  emigrated  with 
his  parents  to  Portage  County,  Ohio,  and  began 
life  on  a  farm;  later  graduated  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Jlass.,  and  from 
the  Polyte(!hnic  In.stitule  at  Troj^  N.  Y.,  receiv- 
ing the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil 
Engineer;  served  for  a  time  as  a  civil  engineer 
on  the  Boston  water  works,  then  beginning  a 
career  as  a  teacher  which  continued  almost  \niin- 
terruptedly  for  thirty-live  years.  During  this 
period  he  M-as  connected  with  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater;  a  Boys'  High  School  at  Salem, 
and  the  State  Normal  at  the  same  place,  coming 
west  in  1«.57  to  establish  llie  Normal  School  at  St. 


Loui.s,  Mo.,  still  later  becoming  Pri)K-ii.r.l  of  the 
St.  Louis  High  School,  and,  in  I'SiI,;,  accepting  the 
Presidency  of  the  State  Norjual  University,  at 
Normal,  111.  It  was  here  where  Dr.  Edwards, 
remaining  fourteen  years,  accomplislied  his 
gieatest  work  and  left  his  dee|iest  impress  upon 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  by  personal 
contact  with  its  teachers.  'J'he  next  nine  years 
were  spent  as  ))astor  of  the  First  Congregation.il 
church  at  IVinceton,  wlicn,  after  eighteen 
months  in  the  .service  of  Knox  College  as  Finan- 
cial Agent,  he  was  again  called,  in  1880,  to  a 
closer  connection  witli  the  educational  field  by 
his  election  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  serving  aintil  1891,  when, 
having  failed  of  a  re-election,  he  soon  aflei 
assumed  the  Presidency  of  Blackburn  University 
at  Carlinville.  Failing  healtli,  however,  com- 
pelled his  retirement  a  year  latei',  when  he 
removed  to  Bloomington,  wliich  is  now  (18!is) 
his  place  of  residence. 

EDWARDS  COUXTY,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  between  Richland  and 
White  on  the  north  and  south,  and  Wabash  and' 
Wayne  on  the  east  and  west,  and  touching  the 
Ohio  Kiver  on  its  southeastern  border.  It  was 
separated  from  Gallatin  County  in  1814,  dvn-ing 
the  Territorial  period.  Its  territory  was  dimin- 
ished in  1824  by  the  carving  out  of  Wabasli 
County.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairie 
and  timber,  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  both  wheat  and  corn,  The  princi- 
pal streams,  besides  the  Ohin,  arc  Bonpas  Creek, 
on  the  east,  and  the  Little  Wabash  River  on  the 
west.  Palmyra  (a  ]ilace  no  longer  on  tlie  m,a]i) 
was  the  seat  for  holding  the  first  county  court, 
in  1810,  John  Mcintosh,  Setli  Card  and  AVilHam 
Barney  being  the  Judges.  Albion,  the  present 
coimty-seat  (population,  937),  was  laid  out  by 
Morris  Birkbcck  and  George  Flower  (emigrants 
from  England),  in  1819,  and  settled  largely  by 
their  countrymen,  but  not  incorporateil  until 
1800.  The  area  of  the  county  is  220  square 
miles,  and  population,  in  1900,  l6,?45.  Grayville, 
with  a  population  of  2,000  in  1890,  is  jiartly  in 
this  county,  though  mostly  in  White.  Edwards 
County  was  named  in  honor  of  Ninian  Edwards 
tlir  Territorial  (Jovernor  of  Illinois. 

EDWARDSVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  MadLson 
County,  settled  in  1813  and  n.vmed  in  honor  of 
Tenitorial  Governor  Ninian  Edwards;  is  on  four 
line.s  of  railway  and  contiguous  to  two  others,  18 
miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis.  Edwardsville  was 
the  home  of  son\o  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  including  Governors  l-ld- 
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wards,  Coles,  and  oilifr.s.  It  has  pre-;<cd  and 
shale  brickyards,  coal  mines,  flour  mills,  luacliiuo 
shops,  banks,  electric  street  railway,  water-works, 
schools,  and  churches.  In  a  suburb  of  the  city 
(LeClaire)  is  a  cooiiorative  manufactory  of  sani- 
tary supplies,  using  large  shops  and  doing  a  large 
business.  Edwardsville  has  three  newspapers, 
one  issued  semi-weekly.  Population  (IS-OU),  3,561 ; 
(1900),  4,1.')7;  with  .suburb  (estimated),  5,000. 

£f  i'INlilI.\M,an  incorporated  city,  tliecouuty- 
seat  of  Effingham  County,  9  miles  nortlieast  from 
St.  Louis  and  199  southwest  of  Chicago;  has  four 
pajiers,  creamery,  milk  coudeu.sory,  and  ice  fac- 
tory.    Population  (1890),  3,2G0;  (1900),  3,774. 

EFFINGHAM  COUXTY,  cut  off  from  Fayette 
(and  separately  organized)  iu  1831 — named  for 
Gen.  Edward  KfTmgham.  It  is  situated  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State,  C3  miles  uortlieast  of 
St.  Louis;  has  an  area  of  490  square  miles  and  a 
population  (1900)  of  20,4(35.  T.  M.  Short,  I.  Fanchon 
and  William  I.  Hawkins  were  the  first  County 
Commissioners.  Efliugham,  the  county -seat,  was 
platted  by  Jlessrs.  Alexander  and  Little  in  1854. 
Messrs.  Gillenwater,  Hawkins  and  lUown  were 
among  the  earliest  settler.?.  Several  lines  of  rail- 
way cross  the  county.  Agriculture  and  sheep- 
raising  are  leading  industries,  wool  being  one  of 
the  principal  jtroducts. 

EGAX,  William  Kradsliair,  M.D.,  pioneer  phy- 
sican,  was  born  in  Ireland,  Sept.  28,  l.'>08;  spent 
some  time  during  his  youth  in  the  study  of  sur- 
gerj-  in  England,  later  attending  lectures  at  Dub- 
lin. TSbout  1828  he  went  to  Canada,  taught  for 
a  time  in  the  schools  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
and,  in  1830,  was  licensed  by  the  Jledical  Board 
of  New  Jersey  and  began  practice  at  Newark  in 
that  State,  later  practicing  in  Xew  York.  In 
1833  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  was  early  recog- 
nized as  a  prominent  physician;  on  July  4,  1836, 
delivered  the  aildress  at  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  the  Illinois  &  Jlichigan  Canal.  During  the 
early  years  of  his  residence  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Egan 
was  owner  of  the  block  on  which  the  Tremont 
House  stands,  and  erected  a  number  of  houses 
there.  He  was  a  zealous  Democrat  and  a  delegate 
to  the  first  Convention  of  that  party,  held  at 
Joliet  in  1843;  was  elected  County  Recorder  in 
1844  and  Representative  in  the  Eightetnth  Gen- 
eral As'^embly  (1853-54).     Died,  Oct.  27,  1800. 

ELlfURX,  a  village  of  Kane  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  8  miles  west 
of  Geneva.  It  has  banks  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper     Population  (1890),  5S4;  (1900),  COG. 

EL1M)RAD(»,  a  town  in  Saline  County,  on  the 
CleveLind,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the 


Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Alton 
&  Terre  Ua\lto  Railroads;  has  ;i  bank  and  (ine 
new.spaper;  district  argicultural.  l'o))ulatioi), 
(1900).  1,44.5. 

ELDRIDGE,  Hamilton  X,,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
was  born  at  South  Williamstown,  JIass.,  Augu.st, 
1837;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  chuss 
with  President  Garfield,  in  1850,  and  at  Albany 
Law  School,  iu  1857;  soon  aftciuaid  came  to 
Chic.:igo  and  began  practice;  in  1863  assisted  in 
organizing  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  elected 
Lieuteuant-Colonel,  before  the  end  of  the  year 
being  promoted  to  the  position  of  Colonel;* dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Arkansas  Post,  Cliicka- 
mauga  and  in  the  battles  before  Vicksburg. 
winning  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General, 
but,  after  two  years"  service,  was  compelled  to 
retire  on  account  of  disability,  being  carried  east 
on  a  stretcher.  Subsecjuently  he  recovered  sufli- 
ciently  to  resume  his  profession,  but  died  in 
Chicago.  Dec.  1,  1883,  much  regretted  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  with  whom  he  was  e.xceedingly 
popular. 

ELl-Cl'lOX.S.  The  elections  of  public  officers 
in  Illinois  are  of  two  general  clas.ses:  (1)  those 
Conducted  in  accordance  with  United  States 
laws,  and  (II)  tlio.se  conducted  exclusively  imder 
State  laws. 

I.  To  the  first  class  belong:  (1)  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators;  (2)  Presidential  Elect- 
ors, and  (3  )  Representatives  in  Congress.  1. 
(United  States  Sr.x.\Tous).  The  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  while  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature,  is  conducted  solely  under  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  These 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  convening  at  the  session  next  pre- 
ceding the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  any 
Senator  may  have  been  chosen,  to  iiroceed  to 
elect  his  .successor  in  the  following  manner: 
Each  House  is  required,  on  the  day  designated,  in 
open  session  and  by  the  viva  voce  vote  of  each 
member  present,  to  name  .some  person  for  United 
States  Senator,  the  result  of  the  balloting  to  bo 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  resj'cc'tive  Houses. 
At  twelve  o'clock  (M.)  on  the  day  following  the 
day  of  election,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
meet  in  joint  as.sembly,  when  the  journals  of  both 
Houses  are  read.  If  it  appears  that  the  same 
person  has  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  in 
each  Hou.se,  he  is  dcclart-d  elected  Senator.  If. 
however,  no  one  has  received  such  majority,  or 
if  either  House  has  failed  to  take  proceedings  a.s 
required  on  the  preceding  day,  then  the  members 
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of  llie  two  Houses,  in  joint  assenilily,  jimroed  to 
buUot  for  Senator  by  viva  voce  vote  of  members 
present.  Tlie  person  receiving  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast— a  majoritj'  of  the  mambcrs  of 
both  Houses  l.)eing  presentanil  voting — is  declared 
elected;  otherwise  the  joint  assembly  is  renewed 
at  noon  each  legislative  day  of  the  session,  and  at 
least  one  ballot  t.aken  until  a  Senator  is  chosen. 
When  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  the  same 
rule  prevails  as  to  the  time  of  holding  an  election 
to  fill  it;  and,  if  a  vacancy  occurs  dining  the 
session,  the  Legislature  is  required  to  proceed  to 
an  election  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  having 
received  official  notice  of  such  vacancy.  The 
tenure  of  a  United  States  Senator  for  a  full  term 
is  six  years — the  regular  term  beginning  with  a 
new  Congress — the  two  Senators  from  each  State 
belonging  to  different  "classes,"  so  that  their 
terms  expire  alternately  at  periods  of  two  and 
four  years  fi'om  each  other.— 2.  (Presidenti.^i. 
Electors).  The  choice  of  Electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  is  made  by  popular  vote 
taken  quadrennially  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Jlondaj-  in  November.  The  date  of  such 
election  is  fixed  by  act  of  Congress,  being  the 
same  as  that  for  Congressman,  although  the  State 
Legislature  prescii.bcs  the  manner  of  conducting 
it  and  making  returns  of  the  same.  Tlie  number 
of  Electors  chosen  equals  the  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  taken  together  (in  1899  it 
\va,s  twentj'-four),  and  they  are  elected  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket,  a  plurality  of  votes  being  suCncient  to 
elect.  Electors  meet  at  the  State  capital  on  the 
second  Jlonday  of  January  after  their  election 
(Act  of  Congress.  1887),  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
State— 3.  (:\lEMBEiis  of  Coxguess).  The  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  in  Congress  is  also  lield 
imder  United  States  law,  occurring  biennially 
(on  the  even  ye^irs)  simultaneously  with  the  gen- 
eral State  election  in  Xovember.  Sliould  Congress 
select  a  different  date  for  such  election,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  recognize  it  by 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  State  lavs'  relating 
to  the  election  of  Congressmen.  The  tenure  of  a 
Congressman  is  two  years,  the  election  being  by 
Districts  instead  of  a  general  ticket,  as  in  the 
case  of  Presidential  Electors — the  term  of  each 
Representative  for  a  full  term  beginning  \^-ith  a 
new  Congress,  on  the  'Itli  of  ^larch  of  the  odd 
years  following  a  general  election.  (See  Con- 
gressional A}iportUmvient.) 

H.  All  ofiicers  under  the  State  Government — 
except  Boards  of  Trustees  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  or  the  heads  of  certain  departments. 


wliK-h  aiv  maik-  a|ij>iJii'tiv('  by  the  (iovernor— are 
elected  by  iioiiniar  \i.Le.  Ajwrt  from  county 
ofiicers  tliey  consist  of  throe  classes:  (1)  Legisla- 
tive; (2)  Executive;  (3)  Judicial  —  which  are 
chosen  at  different  times  and  for  different  periods. 
1.  (Legklatuuk).  Legislative  ofiicers  consist  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  chosen  at  elections 
lield  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  :\k>nday  of 
November,  biennially.  The  regular  ternj  of  a 
Senator  (of  whom  there  are  fifty-one  under  the 
present  Constitution)  i.s  four  years;  twenty-five 
(those  in  Districts  bearing  even  numbers)  being 
chosen  on  the  years  in  which  a  President  and 
Governor  are  elected,  and  the  other  twenty -six  at 
the  intermediate  period  two  years  later.  Thus, 
ouc-balf  of  each  State  Senate  is  comjiosed  of  what 
are  called  "hold-over"  Senators.  Representatives 
are  elected  biennially  at  the  Novemlier  election, 
and  hold  office  two  years.  The  qualifications  as 
to  eligibility  for  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate  require 
that  the  incumbent  shall  be  25  years  of  age, 
while  21  years  renders  one  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
the  House — the  Constitution  requiring  that  each 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  St;ite  for  five 
years,  and  of  the  District  for  which  he  is  chosen, 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election.  ■  (See 
Legislative  Apportionment  and  Minoriti/  Repre- 
sentation.) — -  2.  (Executive  Officers).  The 
officers  constituting  the  Executive  Department 
include  the  Governor,  Lieutonant-tJovernor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  In.structibn, 
and  Attornej-  Geneial.  Each  of  these,  except  the 
State  Treasurer,  holds  office  four  years  ai;d — with 
the  exception  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction — are  elected  at  the 
general  election  at  whicl]  Presidential  Electors 
are  chosen.  Tlie  electior  of  State  Superintendent 
occurs  on  the  intermediate  (even)  years,  and  that 
of  State  Treasurer  every  two  years  coincideutly 
with  the  election  of  Governor  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  respectively.  (See  E.xrcu- 
tire  Oj)icers.)  In  addition  to  the  State  officers 
already  named,  three  Trustees  of  tlie  University 
of  Illinois  are  elected  biennially  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  each  holding  office  for 
six  years.  These  tru.stees  (nine  in  number), 
with  the  Governor,  President  of  tlie  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. — 3.  (Judici.vky).  The 
Judicial  Department  embraces  Judges  of  the 
Svipreme,  Circuit  and  County  Courts,  and  such 
other  subordinate  officials  as  may  be  connected 
with   the    administration    of    justice.     For    the 
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election  of  luembers  of  flie  Supriine  Couif  the 
State  is  divided  into  seven  DisUiots,  eiu;li  of 
wliicli  elects  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  term  of  nine  years.  The  elections  iu  five  of 
tliese  — the  First,  Second,  Third,  Sixtli  and 
Seventh — occur  on  the  first  Monday  in  Juneeveiy 
ninth  year  from  1879,  the  last  election  having 
occurred  in  June,  1897.  The  elections  in  the 
other  t  ,vo  Dist  ricts  occur  at  similar  periods  of  nine 
years  from  1870  and  1873,  respectively — the  last 
election  in  the  Fourth  District  having  occurred 
in  June,  1893,  and  that  in  the  Fiftli  in  1891.— 
Circuit  Judges  are  chosen  on  the  fust  ilonday  in 
June  every  six  years,  counting  from  1873.  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County  are  elected 
every  six  years  at  the  November  election. — Clerks 
of  the  Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts  are  elected 
at  the  November  election  for  six  years,  the  last 
election  having  occurred  in  IbOG.  Under  the  act 
of  April  2,  1897,  consolidating  the  Supreme 
Court  into  one  Grand  Division,  the  number  of 
Supreme  Court  Clerks  is  reduced  to  one,  allliough 
the  Clerks  elected  in  1890  remain  in  oflice  and  have 
charge  of  tlie  records  of  their  .several  Divisions 
until  the  expiration  of  tlieir  terms  iu  1902.  The 
Supreme  Court  holds  five  terms  annually  at  Spring- 
field, beginning,  respectively,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  October,  December,  February,  April  and  June. 

(Otheu  Officers),  (a)  Members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  (one  for  every  Congres- 
sional District)  are  elective  everj-  four  years  at 
the  same  time  as  Congressmoi.  (b)  County 
officers  (except  County  Commissioners  not  under 
township  organization)  liold  office  for  four  years 
and  are  chosen  at  the  November  election  as 
follows:  (1)  At  t)ie  general  election  at  which 
the  Governor  is  cho.seu  —  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  State's  J^.ttorney,  Recorder  of  Deeds  (in 
counties  having  a.  population  of  00,000  or  over). 
Coroner  and  County  Surveyor.  (2)  On  inter- 
mediate years — Slierifl,  County  Judge,  Probate 
Judge  (in  counties  having  a  population  of  70,000 
and  over).  County  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  Clerk  of  Criminal  Court  of 
Cook  County,  (c)  In  counties  not  under  town- 
ship organization  a  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers is  elected,  one  being  chosen  in  November  of 
each  year,  and  each  holding  office  tliree  years, 
(d)  Under  tlie  general  law  the  polls  open  at  8 
a.  m.,  and  clo.se  at  7  p.  m.  In  cities  accepting  an 
Act  of  tlie  Legislature  pas.sed  iu  188."),  the  hour  of 
opening  the  polls  is  0  it.  m.,  and  of  closing  4  p.  in. 
(See  also  vl/rs/rr,//,,,)  ]:,:ll,,l.) 

ELECTOR.S,  (jlAIJIK  ATIOXS  OF.  (Sec 
S,,0-raoc.) 


r.UilS,  an  important  city  of  Northern  Illinois, 
in  Kane  County,  on  Fox  River  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaul^ee  &  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern Raih-oads,  besides  two  rural  electric  lines,  30 
miles  northwest  of  Cln'cago;  has  valuable  water- 
power  and  over  fifty  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, including  tlio  National  AVatch  Factory  and 
the  Cook  Publisliing  Company,  both  among  the 
most  extensive  of  tlieir  kind  in  tlie  world;  is  also 
a  great  dairy  center  with  extensive  creameries 
and  milk-condensing  works.  Tlie  quotations  of 
its  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange  are  telegraphed 
to  all  the  great  commercial  centers  and  regulate 
tlie  prices  of  these  commodities  throughout  the 
country.  Elgin  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  (Illi- 
nois) Hosjiital  for  tlie  Insane,  and  has  a  handsome 
Government  (postoffice)  building,  fine  public 
library  and  many  handsome  residences.  It  has 
had  a  rapid  growth  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
Population  (1890),  17,823;  (1900),  22,433. 

EL(;IX,  JOLI  1:T  &  EASTERN  R.IILWA  Y.  The 
main  line  of  this  road  cxtemls  west  from  Dyci-  on 
the  Indiana  State  line  to  Joliet,  thence  northea.sl 
to  Waukegan.  Tlie  total  length  of  the  line  (1898) 
is  192.72  miles,  of  which  109.93  miles  are  in  Illi- 
nois. The  entire  capital  of  the  company,  includ- 
ing stock  and  indebtedness,  amounted  (1898),  in 
813,799,630— more  than  871,000  per  mile.  Its  total 
earnings  in  Illinois  for  the  same  year  were  §1,212,- 
020,  and  its  entire  exjienditure  in  the  State, 
81,1.56,140.  The  company  paid  in  taxes,  the  same 
year,  §48,870.  Branch  lines  extend  southerly 
from  Walker  Junction  to  Coster,  where  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  northwesterly 
from  Normantown,  on  the  main  line,  to  Aurora. 
—(History).  The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Rail- 
way was  chartered  in  1887  and  absorbed  tlie 
Joliet,  Aurora  &  Northern  Railway,  from  Joliet  to 
Aurora  (21  miles),  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1886  and  was  comj^leted  in  1888,  with  extensions 
from  Joliet  to  Spaulding,  111.,  and  from  Joliet  to 
McCooI,  Ind.  In  January,  1891,  the  Company 
])urchased  all  the  properties  and  franchises  of  the 
Gardner,  Coal  City  &  Normantown  and  the 
Waukegan  &  Southwestern  Railway  Companies 
(formerly  operated  under  lease).  Tlio  former  of 
the.se  two  roads  was  chartered  in  1889  and  opened 
in  1890.  The  system  forms  a  belt  line  around 
Chicago,  intersecting  all  railroads  entering  th.Tt 
city  from  every  direction.  Its  traffic  is  chiullv 
in  the  transportation  of  freight. 

ELIZAIJETIITOUN,  the  county-scat  of  Hardin 
•  County.  It  stands  on  tlie  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River,  44  miles  above  Paducah,   Ky.,  and  about 
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120  miles  souUieast  of  Ijelleville;  has  a  brick  and 
tile  factory,  large  tie  tr;ule,  two  churclics,  two 
flouring  mills,  a  bank,  and  one  newspaper.  Pop- 
ulation (1890),  C02;  (1000),  COS. 

ELKHART,  a  town  of  Logan  County,  on  tho 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  IS  miles  northeast  of 
Springfield ;  is  a  rich  farming  section ;  has  a  coal 
shaft.     Population  (1800),  414;  (1900),  553. 

ELKiy,  'Williiini  F.;  pioneer  and  early  legisla- 
tor, was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ky.,  April  13, 
1792 ;  after  spending  several  j-eais  in  Oliio  and 
Indiana,  came  to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  in  ISio; 
was  elected  to  the  Sixth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
General  Assemblies,  being  one  of  the  '"Long 
Nine"  from  Sangamon  County  and,  in  1801,  was 
appointed  by  his  former  colleague  (Abraham 
Lincoln)  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Spring- 
field, resigning  in  1872.     Died,  in  1878. 

ELLIS,  Edward  F.  Vi.,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Wilton,  Maine,  April  15,  1819;  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio;  speutthree  years 
(1849  52)  in  California,  serving  in  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  in  1851,  and  proving  himself  an 
earnest  opponent  of  slavery ;  returned  to  Ohio  the 
next  year,  and,  in  1854,  removed  toEockford,  111., 
where  ho  embarked  in  the  banking  business. 
Soon  after  tlie  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  organ- 
ized the  Ellis  Rifles,  which  having  been  attached 
to  the  Fifteenth  Illinois,  he  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  the  regiment ;  was  in  command  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloli,  April  0,  18G2,  and  was  killed 
while  bravelj'  leading  on  his  men. 

ELLIS,  (Rev.)  John  Millot,  early  home  mis- 
sionary, was  born  in  Keene,  N.  II.,  July  14,  lUio; 
came  to  Illinois  as  a  home  missionai'y  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  an  earlj'  day,  and  served 
for  a  tinre  as  pastor  of  churches  at  Kaskaskia  and 
Jacksonville,  and  was  one  of  the  influential 
factors  in  securing  the  location  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  the  latter  place.  Ilis  wife  also  conducted, 
for  some  years,  a  private  school  for  3-oung  ladies 
at  Jacksonville,  which  developed  into  the  Jack- 
sonville Female  Academy  in  1833,  and  is  still 
maintained  after  a  history  of  over  sixty  years. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  later  associated  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Vi^abash  College,  at  Crawfordsvillc,  liid., 
finally  returning  to  New  llampsliire,  wliere,  in 
1840,  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  East  IJanover. 
In  1844  he  again  entered  the  service  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Educati')n  in  the  Wesl.     Died,  August  G,  1855. 

ELLS\VORTH,  Epiiraini  Elmer,  .soldier,  first 
victim  of  the  Civil  War,  was  lK)rn  at  Mechanics 
ville,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1837.  He 
came  to  Chicago  at  an  early  age,  studied  law, 


and  liecame  a  patent  solicitor.  In  1^00  lie  raided 
a  regiment  of  Zouaves  in  Chicago,  which  became 
famous  for  the  perfection  of  its  discipline  and 
drill,  and.  of  which  he  was  commissioned  Colonel. 
In  18G1  he  accompanied  President  Lincoln  to 
Washington,  going  from  tlicre  to  New  Vork, 
where  he  recruited  and  organized  a  Zouave 
regiment  compo.sed  of  firemen.  lie  became  its 
Colonel  and  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Wiiile  stationed  there  Colonel  Ells- 
worth observed  tliat  a  Confederate  flag  was 
flying  above  a  hotel  owned  by  one  Jackson. 
Rushing  to  the  roof,  he  tore  it  down,  but  before 
he  reached  the  street  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Jackson,  who  was  in  turn  shot  by  Frank  H. 
Brownell,  one  of  Ellsworth's  meu  He  was  the 
first  Union  soldier  killed  in  the  war.  Dieil,  :May 
24,  LSiil. 

ELMHFRST  (formerly  Cottage  Hill),  a  village 
of  Du  Page  County,  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
and  111.  Cent.  liailroads,  15  miles  west  of  Chicago; 
is  the  seat  of  the  Evangelical  Seminary;  has  elec- 
tric interurban  lino,  two  papers,  stone  quarry, 
electric  light,  water  and  sewerage  systems,  high 
school,  and  churches.     Pop.  (1900),  1,728. 

EL.UWOOU,  a  town  of  Peoria  County,  on  the 
Galesburg  and  Peoria  and  Buda  and  Rushville 
branches  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroail,  20  miles  west-nortliwest  of  Peoria;  the 
principal  industries  arc  coal-mining  and  corn  and 
tomato  canning ;  has  a  bank  and  one  newspaper. 
Population  (1800),  1,548;  (lOOO),  1,582. 

EL  PASO,  a  city  in  Woodford  County,  17  miles 
nortli  of  Bioomiiigton,  33  miles  east  of  Peoria,  at 
the  crossing  Illinois  Central  and  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railroads;  in  agricultural  district;  lias 
two  national  banks,  three  grain  elevators,  two 
high  schools,  two  newspapers,  nine  churches. 
Pop.  (1S90),  1,353;  (1900),  1,411;  (1903,  est.),  1,000. 

EMliARRAS  RIVER,  rises  in  Champaign 
County  and  nms  southward  through  the  counties 
of  Douglas,  Coles  and  Cumberland,  to  Newton,  iu 
Jasper  County,  where  it  turns  to  the  southeast, 
passing  through  Lawrence  County,  and  entering 
the  Wabash  River  about  seven  miles  below-  \in- 
cennes.     It  is  nearlj-  1.50  miles  long. 

E3IMERS0N,  Cliarles,  jurist,  was  born  at  North 
Haverhill,  Grafton  County,  N.  II.,  April  15,  1811; 
came  to  Illinois  in  183:!,  first  settling  at  Jackson- 
ville, where  he  spent  one  term  in  Illinois  College, 
then  studied  lawnt  Springfield,  and,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  began  practice  at  Decatur, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  except 
three  years  (1847-50)  during  which  lie  resided  at 
Paris,  Edgar  County.     In  1850  he  was  elected  to 
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tlif  Legislatuiv,  :.ml,  iu  IS,;:;,  to  the  Circuit  Lh'hcIi, 
serving  ou  the  latter  by  re-election  till  1SU7.  The 
latter  year  he  was  a  candidate  for  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  was  defeated  by  the  lato 
Judge  Pinkney  H.  Walker.  Iu  1^09  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Coustitutioual  Conveution, 
but  died  iu  April,  1870,  wliilc  the  Conveution  was 
still  in  session. 

EXFIELI),  a  town  of  Wluto  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  tlie  Louisville  &  Nasliville  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Sovithwesteru  Uailway,  10 
miles  west  of  Carmi;  is  the  seat  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois College.  The  town  also  has  a  bank  and  one 
newspaper.  Population  (1880),  717;  (1890),  870; 
(1900),  971;  (1903,  est.),  1,000. 

ENGLISH,  Joseph  G.,  banker,  was  born  at 
Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  Dec.  17,  1820;  lived  for  a  time 
at  Perrysviile  and  La  Fayette  in  that  State,  fiuallj- 
engaging  in  merchandising  in  the  former;  in 
1853  removed  to  Danville,  111.,  where  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  John  L.  Tiucher  in  mercantile 
business;  later  conducted  a  private  banking  busi- 
ness and,  in  1803,  established  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  President  over  twenty 
years.  He  served  two  terms  as  Major  of  Dan- 
ville, in  1873  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Fqualizatiou,  and,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  has  been  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Railroad.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
English,  having  jiracticall)'  retired  from  busi- 
ness, is  spending  most  of  his  timeiu  the  "West. 

EXOS,  Pascal  Pnoli,  pioneer,  was  born  at 
Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1770;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1794,  studied  law,  and,  after  spending 
some  years  in  Vermtmt,  where  he  served  as  High 
Sheriff  of  Windsor  County,  in  September,  1815, 
removed  West,  stopping  first  at  Cincinnati.  A 
year  later  he  descended  tl^e  Ohio  by  flat-boat  to 
Shawneetown,  111.,  cro.s.sed  the  State  by  land, 
finally  locating  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  and  later  at 
St.  Louis.  Then,  having  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
in  Madison  County,  111.,  he  remained  there  about 
two  years,  when,  in  1823,  having  received  from 
President  Monroe  the  ajipointment  of  Receiver  of 
the  newly  established  Land  Office  at  Springfield, 
he  removed  thither,  making  it  his  permanent 
liome.  He  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of 
the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Springfield  now 
stands,  and  joined  with  Maj.  Elijah  lies,  John 
Taylor  and  Thomas  Cox,  the  other  patentees,  iu 
laying  out  the  town,  to  which  they  first  gave  the 
name  of  Calluiun.  Mr.  Enos  remained  in  ofiico 
through  the  administration  of  President  John 
Quincy  Adams,  but  was  removed  by  I'resident 
Jackson  for  political  reasons,  in  lS-,'9.     Died,  at 


Springlifld.  Aiiril,  ls32..-Pascal  V.  (Km.,'.),  Jr., 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  F.nos,  was  born  in  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  Nov.  28,  1810;  was  elected  Rei)rosentative  in 
the  General  Assembly  from  Sangamon  County  in 
lSo2,  and  served  by  aiii)ointment  of  Justice 
JlcLean  of  the  Sujjrenic  Court  as  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  being  reappointed 
by  Judge  David  Davis,  dying  in  office,  Feb.  17, 
IsO;.— /Iiuri  A.  (Enos),  another  son,  was  born 
Sept.  29,  bsai,  is  a  citizen  of  Springfield  — has 
served  as  County  Surveyor  and  Alderman  of  the 
city.— Julia  R.,  a  daughter,  was  boin  in  Spring 
field,  Dec.  20,  1832,  is  the  widow  of  the  late  O.  M. 
Hatch,  Secretary  of  State (18o7-G.')). 

KJ'LEl!,  Cyrus,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
at  Charleston,  Clark  County,  Ind.,  Nov.  12, 
1825;  graduated  at  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville, studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tho 
bar  in  1852,  being  elected  State's  Attornej- 
the  same  year;  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  two  terms  (1857-61; 
and  as  ]\Iaster  iu  Chancery  for  Morgan  County, 
1807-73.  In  1873  he  was  elected  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  and  v.ai  re-elected 
successively  in  1879,  '85  and  '91,  serving  four 
terms,  and  retiring  in  1897.  During  his  entire 
profe.s.sional  and  official  career  his  home  has  been 
in  Jacksonville. 

E(jrALITY,  a  village  of  Gallatin  Couaty,  on 
the  Shawneetown  Division  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad,  11  miles  west-northwest  of 
Shawneetown.  It  was  for  a  time,  iu  early  days,  the 
county-seat  of  Gallatin  County  and  market  for 
the  salt  manufactured  in  that  vicinity.  Some 
coal  is  mined  in  the  neighborhood.  One  weekly 
paper  is  published  here.  Population  (1880),  500; 
(1890),  022;  (1900),  898. 

EKIK,  a  village  of  Whiteside  Comity,  on  the 
Rock  Island  and  Sterling  Division  of  the" Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  30  miles  north- 
east of  Rock  Island.  Population  (1^^80J,  537; 
(1890),  535;  (1900),  768. 

EL'IlEIvA,  the  county-seat  of  Woodford  County, 
incorporated  in  1850,  situated  19  miles  east  of 
Peoria;  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  stock-raising  and 
agricultural  district.  The  principal  mechanical 
industry  is  a  large  canning  factory.  Besides 
having  good  grammar  and  high  schools,  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  Eureka  College,  under  the  control  of 
the  Christian  denomination,  in  connection  with 
which  are  a  Normal  School  and  a  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. The  town  has  a  handsome  courtliouse  and 
a  jail,  two  weeklj'  and  one  monthly  paj)er. 
Eureka  became  the  county-seat  of  AVoodford 
County  in  1890,  the  change  from  MetaTjiora  being 
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due  to  the  central  loc:it  ion  nnd  mon^  cutis  enient 
accessibility  of  the  fm mpi- from  all  j.arts  dt  the 
county.  Population  (l^'^O),  l.K^D;  (IN.Hl),  1,481; 
(1900),  1,661. 

EUREKA  COLLEGE,  located  at  Euix-ka,  AVood- 
ford  County,  and  cliartcred  iu  ISo."),  distinctively 
under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  "Christian" 
or  "Campbellite"  denomination.  The  primary 
aim  of  its  founders \\as  lo  prepare  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  while  at  the  same  time  affording 
facilities  for  liberal  culture.  It  was  c;hartered  in 
185.5,  and  its  growth,  wliile  gradual,  lias  been 
steady.  Besides  a  preparatory  department  and  a 
business  school,  the  college  maintains  a  collegiate 
department  (with  classical  and  scientific  courses) 
and  a  theological  scliool.  the  latter  being  designed 

.  to  lit  young  men  for  t)ie  ministry  of  the  denomi- 

nation. Both  male  and  female  matriculates  are 
received.     In  1890  there  wo.s  a  faculty  of  eighteen 

c  professors  and  assistants,  and  an  attendance  of 

some  325  students,  nearly  one-third  of  whom 
were  females.    The  total  value  of  the  institution's 

J  ■  propertj'  is  §144,000,  which  includes  an  endow- 

ir[  ment  of  •?45,000  and  real  estate  valued  at  .585,000. 

f  EUSTACE,  John   Y.,  lawyer  and  judge,  was 

born  in  Philadelphia.  fic]it.  9,  1831;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and, 
in  1843,  at  the  age  of  21,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
removing  the  same  year  to  Dixon,  111.,  where  ho 
resided  until  his  death.  In  185G  he  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly  and,  in  1857,  became 
Circuit  Judge,  serving  one  term;  was  chosen 
Presidential  Elector  in  1804,  and,  in  March,  1878, 
was  again  elevated  to  tlie  Circuit  Bench,  vice 
Judge  Heaton,  deceased.  He  was  elected  to  the 
same  po.sitinn  in  1879,  and  re-elected  in  1885,  but 
died  iu  1.8SS,  three  years  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

EA'A>-(;ELICAL  SE?'IXATJY,  an  institution 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lutheran  denomina- 
tion, incorporated  in  1805  and  located  at  Elm- 
hurst,  Du  Page  County.  Instruction  is  given  in 
the  classics,  theology,  oratory  and  preparatory 
studies,  by  a  faculty  of  eight  teachers.  The 
number  of  pui)ils  during  the  school  year  (1895-90) 
was  133 — all  yoimg  men.  It  has  property  valued 
at  ?59,305. 

EVAXS,  Henry  IL,  legislator,  was  born  in 
Toronto,  Can.,  March  9,  1830;  brought  by  his 
father  (who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania)  to 
Aurora,  111.,  where  the  latter  fm;ill\-  became  fore- 
man of  the  Chicago,  Burlingtou  &  Quincy  ijia- 
chine  shops  at  that  place.  In  1803  young  Evans 
enlisted  in  tlie  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
Illinois  Volunteer.s,  serving  until  tlie  clo.-,e  of  the 


war.  .Since  the  war  he  lias  become  most  w  idcly 
known  as  a  member  of  the  Ccneral  As.sembly,  liav- 
ing  been  elected  first  lo  the  House,  in  1870,  and 
subsequently  to  the  .Senate  every  four  years  fi-om 
1880  to  the  year  1898,  giving  him  over  twenty 
years  of  almost  continuous  servit^e.  lie  is  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate  and  has  becu  jiromineiitly 
connected  with  financial  and  otlier  business 
enteipriius  at  Auiora,  including  the  Aurora  <:;vs 
and  Street  Railway  Comininies;  also  served  witli 
the  rank  of  Colonel  on  the  staffs  of  Governors 
Cullom,  Hamilton,  Fifer  and  Oglesby. 

EVANS,  (I!e.v.)  Jcrvice  (J.,  educator  and  re- 
former, was  born  in  Marshall  County,  111.,  Dec. 
19,  1833;  entered  the  ministry  of  tlio  Mclliodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1851,  aiul,  iu  1872,  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Ucdding  College  at  Abingdon, 
which  lie  filled  for  six  years.  Ho  then  became 
President  of  Chaddock  College  at  Quincy,  but  tlie 
following  year  returned  to  pastoral  work.  In 
1889  he  again  became  President  of  Hedding  Col- 
lege, where  (1898)  he  still  remains.  Dr.  Evans  is 
a  member  of  the  Central  Illinois  (M.  E.)  Confer- 
ence and  a  leader  iu  the  prohibition  movement; 
has  also  produced  a  number  of  volumes  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  questions. 

EVANS,  John,  M.D.,  physician  and  Governor, 
was  born  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  of  Quaker  ances- 
try, March  9,  1814;  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Cincinnati  and  began  practice  at  Ottawa,  111., 
but  soon  returned  to  Ohio,  finally  locating  at 
Attica,  Ind.  Here  he  became  prominent  in  the 
establislmient  of  the  first  insane  hosjiilal  in  In- 
diana, at  Indianapolis,  about  1841-42,  becoming  a 
resident  of  that  city  in  1845.  Three  years  later, 
having  accepted  a  chair  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
in  Chicago,  he  removed  thither,  also  serving  for 
a  time  as  editor  of  "The  Northwestern  Jledical 
and  Surgical  Journal."  He  served  as  a  member 
of  tlie  Chicago  City  Council,  became  a  successful 
operator  in  real  estate  and  in  the  promotion  of 
various  railroad  enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Nortliwestern  University,  at 
Evanston,  serving  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  over  forty  years.  Dr.  Evans  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinoi.s, 
and  a  strong  personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln, 
from  whom,  in  1803,  he  received  the  appointmeut 
of  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  con 
tinuing  in  office  mitil  displaced  by  Andrew  John- 
son in  1805.  In  Colorado  he  became  a  leading 
factor  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  most 
important  railroad  bne.s  in  tlial  section,  including 
the  Denver,  Texas  &  Gulf  Korid,  of  wliich  he  was 
for   -many    years    the    President.     He  was    al.sc 
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imiiiiinunt  in  coniiecUon  witli  cducntional  and 
church  enterprises  at  Denver,  whic)i  was  his  honu* 
after  leaving  Illinois.  Died,  iu  Denver,  J  uly  o,  1807. 
EVAiVSTOX,  a  city  of  Cook  County,  situated  13 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  ou  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Taul  and  the  Chicago  &  Xoi-tlnvcstern 
Kailroads.  The  original  town  was  incorporated 
Dec.  29,  18G3,  and,  in  Jlarch,  1809,  a  special  act 
was  pas-sod  by  the  Legislature  incorporating  it  as 
a  city,  but  rejected  by  vote  of  the  people.  On 
Oct.  19,  1872,  the  voters  of  the  corporate  town 
adopted  village  organizations  under  the  General 
Village  and  City  Incorporation  Act  of  the  same 
year.  Since  then  annexations  of  adjacent  terri- 
tory to  the  village  of  Evanston  have  taken  place 
as  follows:  In  January,  1873,  two  small  districts 
by  petition;  in  April,  187-1,  the  village  of  North 
Evanston  was  annexed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
electors  of  both  corporations;  in  April,  1886, 
there  was  another  annexation  of  a  small  out-lying 
district  by  petition;  in  February,  18'.i3,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  South  Evanston  f.va.fi 
submitted  to  the  votei's  of  both  corporations  and 
adopted.  On  March  29,  1892,  the  question  of 
organization  unilcr  a  city  government  was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  of  the  consolidated  corpo- 
ration and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  first 
city  election  taking  place  April  19,  following. 
The  population  of  the  original  coiporation  of 
Evanston,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  was 
12,072,  and  of  South  Evanston,  3,20.%  making  the 
total  population  of  the  new  city  10,907.  Judged 
by  the  cens\is  returns  of  1900,  the  consolidated 
city  has  had  a  healthy  growth  in  the  past 
ten  years,  giving  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  a  population  of  19,200.  Evanston  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  residence  cities  in 
Northern  Illinois  and  famed  for  its  educational 
advantages.  Besides  having  an  admirable  system 
of  gi-aded  and  high  schools,  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
academic  and  theological  departments  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  the  latter  being  knov,-n 
as  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  The  city  has 
well  paved  streets,  is  lighted  bj-  both  gas  and 
electricity,  and  maintains  its  own  system  of 
water  works.  Prohibition  is  strictly  enforced 
■within  the  corporate  limits  under  stringent 
municipal  ordinances,  and  the  charier  of  the 
Northwestern  University  forbidding  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  within  four  miles  of  that  institution. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  certain  to  attract  tlie 
most  desir.able  class  of  people,  whether  consisting 
of  those  seeking  permanent  homes  or  simply 
contemplating  temporary  residence  for  the  sake 
of  eilucational  advantages. 


rWIXG,  William  U-c  Davidson,  early  lawyer 
and  politician,  was  born  in  K'entucky  in  1790.  .an.l 
came  to  Illinois  at  an  early  day,  lirst  settling  at 
ShaM-neetown.  As  early  as  ISio  he  ai)pears  fron, 
a  letter  of  Governor  Edwards  to  President  Mon- 
roe, to  have  been  holding  some  Federal  ap|)nini- 
ment,  presumably  that  of  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys  in  tlie  Land  Office  atVandalia,  as  con- 
temporary history  shows  that,  in  1822,  he  lost  a 
deposit  of  8)  ,000  by  the  robbery  of  the  bank  there. 
lie  was  also  Brigadier-General  of  the  State  militia 
at  an  early  day.  Colonel  of  the  "Spy  Battalion'" 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and,  as  Indian 
Agent,  superintended  the  removal  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Other  posi- 
tions held  by  him  included  Clerk  of  the  House,'  of 
Keprcsentatives  two  sessions  (I82(i  27  and  1S2S-29) ; 
Rejiresentative  from  the  counties  composing  the 
Vandalia  District  in  the  Seventh  General  Assem- 
bly (1830-31),  when  he  also  became  Si)eakerof  the 
House;  Senator  from  the  same  Di>trict  in  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  General  Assemblies,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  President  ])ro  temijore.  ■While 
serving  in  this  capacity  lie  became  ex-ofiicio 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  consequence  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Lieut.-Gov.  Zadoc  Casey  to  accept  a 
seat  in  Congress,  in  March,  1833,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  assumed  the  Governorship  as  succ(>ssor 
to  Governor  Reynolds,  who  had  been  eloctu  1  to 
Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  .served  only  iiflceu 
days  as  Governor,  when  ho  gave  pla<-o  to  Go\-. 
Joseph  Duncan,  who  had  been  elected  in  due 
couise  at  the  pi-evious  election.  A  year  later 
(December,  1830)  he  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  Elias  Kent  Kane,  who  bad 
died  iu  office.  Failing  of  a  re-election  to  the 
Senatorship  in  1837,  he  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Rejire-sentatives  from  his  old  district  in  1838, 
as  he  was  again  in  1810,  at  each  session  being 
chosen  Speaker  over  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  ^^•as 
the  Whig  candidate.  Dropping  out  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  clo.se  of  his  term,  we  find  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  (December,  1812)  in 
his  old  place  as  Clerk  of  the  House,  but,  before 
the  clo.se  of  the  session  (in  March,  1843),  appointed 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  as  successor  to  James 
Shields,  who  had  resigned.  While  occupying  the 
office  of  Auditor,  Mr.  Ewing  died,  March  20,  1816. 
His  public  career  was  as  unique  as  it  was  remark- 
able, in  the  number  and  character  of  the  official 
positions  held  by  him  wilhin  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  .vears. 

EXKCl'TIVt-;  Ori'I('i;n.S.  (Scc  state  officers 
under  heads  of  "Gonrnor/'  " LicuUnantGor- 
ernor,"  etc.) 
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EYE  AXI)  EAR  IXriUMAUY,  ILLINOIS 
CHARITA15LE.  This  iustitutioii  is  an  out gmwth 
of  a  private  cliarity  founded  at  Cliicago,  in  ISfiS, 
by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Holmes,  a  distinguished  Clii- 
cago oculist.  Tn  1871  the  proporty  of  the  institu- 
tion was  transferred  to  and  accepted  by  the  Stale, 
the  title  was  changed  by  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "Illinois"'  for  "Chicago,'"  and  the  Infirmary 
became  a  State  institution.  The  fire  of  1S71 
destroyed  the  building,  and,  in  1S73-74,  the  State 
erected  another  of  brick,  four  stories  in  height, 
at  the  corner  of  West  Adams  and  Peoria  Streets, 
Chicago.  The  institution  receives  patients  from 
all  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  same  receiving 
board,  lodging,  and  medical  aid,  and  (when  neces- 
sary) surgical  treatment,  free  of  charge.  The 
number  of  patients  on  Dec.  1,  1897,  was  160.  In 
1877  a  free  eye  aud  ear  dispensary  was  opened 
under  legislative  authority,  which  is  under  charge 
of  some  eminent  Chicago  specialists. 

FAIRBUUY,  an  incorporated  city  of  Livings- 
ton County,  situated  ten  miles  soutlieast  of  Pon- 
tiac,  in  a  fertile  and  thickly  settled  region.  Coal, 
sandstone,  limestone,  fire-clay  and  a  micaceous 
quartz  are  found  in  the  neigliborhood.  The 
town  has  banks,  grain  elevators,  flouring  mills 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Population  (1880), 
2,140;- (189U),  2,324;  (1900),  2,187. 

FAIRFIELD,  an  incorporated  city,  the  county- 
seat  of  AVayne  County  and  a  railway  junction, 
108  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis.  The  town  lias 
an  extensive  woolen  factory  and  large  flouring 
and  saw  mills.  It  also  has  four  weekly  pajiers 
and  is  an  important  fruit  and  grain-shipping 
point.  Population  (1880),  1,891;  (1890),  1,881; 
(1900),  2,338. 

FAIRMOUNT,  a  village  of  Vermilion  County, 
on  the  Wabash  Railway,  13  miles  west -southwest 
from  Danville;  industrial  interests  cliiefly  agri- 
Cultural  ;  has  brick  and  tile  factory,  a  coal  mine, 
stone  quarry,  tliree  rural  mail  routes  and  one 
weekly  paper.     Population  (1890),  049 ;  (1900),  928. 

FALLOWS,  (Rt,  Rev.)  Saiiiuel,  Bishop  of  Pe- 
formed  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  boi'ii  at 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  England,  Dec.  13, 
1835;  removed  with  his  parents  to  V.'isconsin  in 
1848,  and  graduated  from  the  State  Uni\crsity 
there  in  18.'j9,  during  a  part  of  his  university 
cour.se  serving  as  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Episcojial 
church  at  ^Madison;  was  next  Vice-President  of 
Gainesville  University  till  ISGl,  when  he  w,is 
ordained  to  the  Methodi.st  ministry  aud  became 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Oshliosh.  The  following 
year  iie  was  appointed  Clia]jlaiii  of  tlio  Thirly- 


second  Wisconsin  Vohinticr,-;,  1ml  later  a.ssisti-d 
in  organizing  the  Fortieth  Wisconsin,  of  which 
he  became  Colonel,  in  18G."i  being  brevet  ted  Briga- 
dier-General. On  his  return  to  civil  life  ho 
became  a  pastor  in  Milwaukee;  was  appointed 
Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Wisconsin  to  fill  a  vacancy,  in  1871,  and  was  twice 
re-elected.  In  1874  be  was  elected  President  of 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomiiiginn, 
111.,  remaining  two  years;  in  187")  united  with  tlic 
Reformed  I'^jiscopal  Church,  soon  after  became 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  'Cliicago,  and  was 
elected  a  Bishop  in  1870,  also  assuming  tho 
editorship  of  "The  Appeal,"  tho  organ  of  the 
church.  He  served  as  Regent  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (1864-74),  aud  for  several  years  has 
been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  State 
Reform  School  at  Pontiac.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  or  three  volumes,  one  of  them  being  a  "Sup- 
plementary Dictionary,"  published  in  1884. 
Bishop  Fallows  has  had  su])or\  isiou  of  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  work  in  the  West  and  North- 
west for  several  j-ears ;  has  also  served  as  Chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  the 
Department  of  Illinois  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Educational  Congress  during  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

FARIXA,  a  town  of  Fayette  County,  on  the 
Chicago  Division  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
29  miles  northeast  of  Centralia.  Agriculture  and 
fruit-growing  constitute  the  chief  busine.ss  of  the 
section ;  the  town  has  one  newspaper.  Popula- 
tion (1890).  G18;  (1900),  093;  (1903,  est.),  800. 

FARMER  CITY,  a  city  of  De  Witt  County,  25 
miles  southeast  of  Bloomington,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Springfield  division  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Peoria  division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railways.  It  is  a 
trading  center  for  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  district,  especially  noted  for  rearing  finely 
bred  horses.  The  city  has  banks,  two  news- 
papers, churches  of  four  denominations  and  good 
schools,  including  a  high  school.  Population 
(1880),  1,289;  (1890),  1,307;  (1909),  1,664. 

FARMERS'  IXSTITUTE,  an  organization 
created  liy  an  act,  approved  June  21,  1895,  de- 
signed to  encourage  prai-lical  education  among 
farmers,  and  to  assist  in  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  State.  Its  membership 
consists  of  three  delegates  from  each  county  in 
the  State,  elected  annually  by  the  Farmers' 
In.stituf  c  in  such  county.  Its  afi^airs  are  managed 
by  a  Boanl  of  Directors  constituted  as  follows- 
The  SuporiKtciKK.nt  of    Public  Tn.struction.    the 
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Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Presidents  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agiiculture.  Dairymen's  Association  and  Ilorti- 
cultm-al  Society,  ex-olllcio,  with  one  member  from 
each  Congressional  District,  chosen  by  tlic  dele- 
gates from  the  district  at  the  ainiual  meeting  of 
the  organization.  Annual  meetings  (between 
Oct.  1  and  March  1)  are  required  to  bo  lield, 
which  sli.ill  r.nf  inue  in  session  for  not  less  than 
tliree  days.  The  topics  for  discussion  are  tlie 
cultivation  of  crops,  the  care  and  breeding  of 
domestic  animals',  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture, 
farm  drainage,  improvement  of  highways  and 
general  farm  management.  The  reports  of  the 
annual  meetings  are  printed  by  the  State  to  the 
number  of  10,000,  one-half  of  the  edition  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute.  Suitable 
quarter.s  for  the  ofiicers  of  the  organization  are 
provided  in  the  State  capitol. 

FARMIXGTON,  a  city  and  railroad  center  in 
Fulton  County,  12  miles  nortli  of  Canton  and  23 
miles  west  of  Peoria.  Coal  is  extensivelj-  mined 
here;  there  are  also  brick  and  tile  factories,  a 
foundry,  one  .steam  flouriniLl,  and  two  cigar 
manufactories.  It  is  a  largo  shipping-point  for 
grain  and  live-stock.  The  town  has  two  banks 
and  two  newsjiapers,  five  cliurches  and  a  graded 
school.   Population  (1S90),  1,375;  (1003,  e.st),  2.103. 

FAR>'SWOr.TH,  Elon  John,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Green  Oak,  Livingston  County,  Jlicli.,  in  1837. 
After  comi^Ieting  a  course  in  the  public  scliools, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  left 
college  at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  (18.j8)  to 
serve  in  the  Quartermaster's  department  of  the 
army  in  the  Utah  expedition.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  he  became  a  buifalo  hunter 
and  a  carrier  of  mails  between  the  liamits  of 
civilization  and  the  then  newly-discovered  mines 
at  Pike's  Peak.  Eeturning  to  Illinois,  he  was 
commissioned  (1?G1)  Assistant  Quartermaster  of 
the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  of  whicli  his  uncle 
was  Colonel.  (See  Fctrnsworili,  JoJm  Franklin.) 
He  soon  rose  to  a  captaincy,  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula.  In  May, 
1803,  he  was  ajipointed  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Pleasanton,  and,  on  June  29,  1SC3,  was  made  a 
Brigadier-General.  Four  days  later  he  was  killed, 
while  gallantly  leading  a  cliarge  at  Gettysburg. 

FARXSWOIJTH,  Jolin  Franklin,  soldier  and 
former  Congressman,  was  born  at  Eaton,  Canada 
Ea.st,  Marcli  27,  1820;  removed  to  Michigan  in 
1834,  and  later  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Kane 
County,  where  he  practiced  law  for  many  years, 
making  his  home  at  St.  Charlas.  lie  was  elected 
to  Congrass  in   18.n0,  and  re-elected  in   18.-)S.     In 


September  of  1801,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel 
of  the  Eightli  Illinois  Cavalry  Volunteers,  .-ind 
was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  in  Nnvember, 
18G3,  but  resigned,  March  4,  ISliS.  to  take  his  seat 
in  Congress  to  which  he  had  been  elected  the 
November  previous,  by  successive  re-elections 
serving  from  1803  to  1873.  T)ie  latter  years  of 
Ids  life  weres[ieiit  in  'Washington,  where  ho  difd, 
July  1 1,  ISii;. 

PAUWELL,  diaries  Iteiijaiiiiii,  merchant  an<l 
United  .States  Senator,  was  lioiii  at  Painted  Post, 
X.  Y.,  July  1,  1823;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1838, 
and,  for  six  years,  was  emjiloycd  in  sui-veyiiig 
and  farming.  In  1844  ho  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  in  banking,  at  Chicago.  Ue 
was  elected  County  Clerk  in  18.'53,  and  re-electeil 
in  lSo7.  Later  he  entered  into  commerce,  becom- 
ing a  partner  with  his  brother,  John  Villiers,  in 
the  firm  of  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  1807; 
Chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cook 
County  in  1808;  and  National  Bank  Examiner  in 
1809.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  was  re-elected  in  1872,  but  was 
defeated  in  1874,  after  a  contest  for  the  seat  which 
was  carried  into  the  House  at  Washington. 
Again,  in  1880,  he  was  returned  to  Congress, 
making  three  full  terms  in  that  body.  He  also 
served  for  several  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee.  After  tlie 
deatli  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  he  was  (1887) 
elected  United  Slates  Senator,  his  term  expiring 
March  3,  1891.  5Ir.  Farwell  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  immense  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  J.  V.  Far«ell  &  Co. 

FARWELL,  John  A'illier.s,  mercliant,  was  born 
at  Cami)belltown,  .Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  July 
29,  182n,  the  son  of  a  farmer;  received  a  common- 
school  education  and,  in  1838,  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Ogle  County,  111.  Here  lie 
attended  Mount  Morris  Seminary  for  a  time,  but, 
in  1815,  came  to  Chicago  without  capital  and 
secured  employment  in  the  City  Clerk's  office, 
then  became  a  book-keeper  i)i  the  drj'goods 
establishment  of  Hamilton  &  Wliite,  and,  still 
later,  with  Hamilton  &  Day.  Having  thus 
received  his  bent  towards  a  mercantile  career,  he 
soon  after  entered  the  concern  of  'Wadswortli  & 
Phelps  as  a  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  §000  a  year,  but 
was  admitted  to  a  jiartnership  in  ]8.'j0,  tlie  title  of 
the  firm  becoming  Cooley,  Farwell  &  Co.,  in  ISGO. 
About  this  time  Marsliall  Field  and  Levi  Z.  Leiter 
became  associated  witli  the  concern  and  received 
tlieir  mercantile  training  under  the  sujjcrvision 
of  Mi.    I'arwfll.     In    180.")  the  title  of    the  firm 
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became  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.,  hut,  in  1801.  the  firm 
was  mcorporated  under  the  name  of  The  J.  V. 
Farwell  Comixany,  lik  brotlier,  Charles  B.  Far- 
well.-being  a,  member.  The  subject  ot  this  sketch 
has  long  been  a  prominent  factor  in  religious 
circles,  a  leading  spirit  of  tlie  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  served  as  Piesident  of 
the  Cliicago  Branch  of  the  United  States 
ChiLstiaa  Commission  during  the  Civil  "War. 
Politically  he  is  a  Republican  and  served  as  Presi- 
dential Elector  at  the  time  of  President  Lincoln's 
second  election  in  ISO!;  also  served  bj- appoint- 
ment of  President  Grant,  in  1869,  on  tlie  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
syndicate  which  erected  the  Texas  State  Capitol, 
at  Austin,  in  that  State;  has  been,  for  a  number 
of  years,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
J.  V.  Farwell  Company,  and  President  of  the 
Colorado  Consolidated  Land  and  Water  Conipauj'. 
Ho  was  also  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  and  a  member  of  tlie 
Union  Leagiie,  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
and  the  Art  Institute. 

FAinVELL,  AVilliaiii  Washington,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Morrisville,  Madison  County,  X.  Y.,  Jan. 
5,  1817,  of  old  Puritan  ancestry;  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1837,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  but  the  following  year  went 
to  California,  returning  to  l)is  birthplace  in  1830. 
In  1854  he  again  settled  at  Chicago  and  soon 
secured  a  prominent  position  at  the  bar.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  Circuit  Court  Judge  for  Cook 
County,  and,  in  1873,  re-elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  During  tliis  period  he  sat  cliiefly  upon 
the  chancer}-  side  of  the  court,  and,  for  a  time, 
presided  as  Chief  Justice.  At  the  close  of  bis 
second  term  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  as 
a  Republican,  but  was  defeated  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ticket.  In  1880  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence  in  tlie  Union 
College  of  Law  (now  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School),  serving  until  June,  1893,  when 
he  resigned.     Died,  in  Chicago,  April  30,  1894. 

FAYETTE  COUMV,  situated  about  CO  miles 
south  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  State; 
was  organized  in  1821,  and  named  for  the  Frencli 
General  La  Fayette.  It  lias  an  area  of  720  s(]uare 
miles;  population  (1900),  28,005.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  a  rictli  vein  of  bituminous  coal  underlies 
the  county.  Agriculture,  fruit-growing  and 
mining  are  the  chief  industries.  The  old,  historic 
"Cimiberland  Road,"  the  trail  for  all  west-bound 
emigrants,  crossed  the  county  at  an  early  date. 
Perryville  was  the  first  county-scat,  but  this  town 


is  now  extinct.  Vandalia,  the  present  seat  of 
county  government  (population,  2,144),  stands 
upon  a  succession  of  hills  upon  the  west  bank  of 
the  Kaskaskia.  From  1820  to  1839  it  was  the 
State  Cajiital.  Besides  Vandalia  the  chief  towns 
are  Ramsey,  noted  for  its  railroad  ties  and  tiin 
ber,  and  St.  Elmo. 

FEEBLE-MINDED  CU1LD1{E\,  ASVLIM 
roil.  Till:,  justautiou,  originally  esiaulisln.'.i  as 
a  sort  of  a]ii)endage  to  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  started  at  Jack.souville, 
in  1803,  as  an  "experimental  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children."' 
Its  success  having  been  assured,  the  school  was 
placed  upon  an  independent  basis  in  1871,  and, 
in  1875,  a  site  at  Lincoln,  Logan  Coimty,  covering 
forty  acres,  was  donated,  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  begun.  The  original  plan  provided  for 
a  center  building,  with  wings  and  a  rear  exten- 
sion, to  cost  8124,775.  Besides  a  main  or  admiiiis- 
tration  building,  the  institution  embraces  a 
school  building  and  custodial  hall,  a  hospital  and 
industrial  workshop,  and,  during  the  past  year,  a 
chapel  has  been  added.  It  has  control  of  890 
acres,  of  ^^•hich  400  are  leased  for  farming  pur- 
poses, the  rental  going  to  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  remainder  is  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  institution  as  farm  land,  gardens  or  pas- 
tui-e,  about  ninety  acres  being  occupied  by  the 
institution  buildings.  The  capacity  of  the  insti- 
tution is  about  700  inmates,  with  many  applica- 
tions constantly  on  file  for  the  admission  of 
others  for  whom  there  is  no  room. 

FEEHAN,  Patrick  A.,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chicago,  and 
Metropolitan  of  Illinois,  was  born  at  Tijiperary, 
Ireland,  in  1829,  and  educated  at  Maynooth 
College.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1852,  settling  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  at  once 
appointed  President  of  the  Seminary  of  Caronde- 
let.  Later  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  at  St.  Louis,  where 
he  achieved  marked  distinction.  In  1803  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Nashville,  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  diocese  with  great  ability.  In  1880 
Chicago  was  raised  to  an  archiepiscopal  .see,  with 
Suffragan  Bishops  at  Alton  and  Peoria,  and 
Bishop  Feehan  was  consecrated  its  first  Arch- 
bishop. His  administration  has  been  conserva- 
tive, yet  eflicient,  and  the  archdiocese  has  greatly 
pro.spered  under  his  nde. 

FELL,  Jesse  W.,  lawj-er  and  real-estate  opera- 
tor, was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  about  18ll^i; 
started  west  on  foot  in  1828,  and,  after  spending 
.some  vears  at  Steiibenvillo,  Ohio,  came  to  Dela- 
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van,  111.,  in  1832,  and  fho  next  year  located  at 
Blooniington,  being  the  In-.st  lawyer  in  tliat  now 
town.  Later  he  became  agent  for  scIkkiI  lands 
.and  the  State  Bank,  but  failed  financially  in 
1837,  and  returned  to  2>ractice;  resided  several 
years  at  Payson,  Adams  County,  but  returning 
to  Bloomingtou  in  18oa,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  location  of  the  Chicago  &  jVlton 
Railroad  through  that  tuwn,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  towns  of  Clinton,  Pontiac,  Lex- 
ington and  El  Paso.  Ue  was  an  intimate  j)er.sonaI 
and  i^olitical  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  it 
was  to  him  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  his  celebrated 
personal  biography;  in  the  campaign  of  1  SCO  he 
served  as  Secretai-y  of  the  Piepublican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and,  in  1803,  was  ajipointed  by 
■Mr.  Lincoln  a  Paymaster  in  the  regular  army, 
serving  some  two  years.  Mr.  Fell  was  also  a  zeal- 
ous friend  of  the  cause  of  industrial  education, 
and  bore  an  important  part  in  securing  the 
location  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Xor- 
mal,  of  which  city  he  was  the  founder.  Died,  at 
Bloomin^'ton,  Jan.  2~>,  18S7. 

rElltit'S,  Robert,  early  printer,  was  burn  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  4,  1815;  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  his  native  city,  assisting  in  his 
youth  in  putting  in  type  some  of  Walter  Scott's 
productions  and  other  works  which  no^\-  rank 
among  English  classics.  In  1834  he  came  to 
America,  finally  locating  in  Chicago,  whore, 
with  various  partners,  he  pursued  tlie  business  of 
a  job  printer  continuously  some  fifty  years — 
being  the  veteran  j'rinter  of  Chicago.  He  was 
killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  railroad  train  at 
Evan.ston,  July  23,  1S07.  The  establishment  of 
which  he  was  so  long  the  head  is  continued  by 
his  sons. 

FEKXWOOD,  a  suburban  station  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  12  south  uf  tci'- 
minal  station;  anuexed  to  Citj- of  Chicago,  lb91. 

FEERY,  Elislia  Peyrc,  jiolitician.  born  in 
Monroe,  Mich.,  August  9,  18'2r);  was  educated  in 
his  native  town  and  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1815;  removed  to  Waukcg-an, 
111.,  tlie  following  year,  served  as  Postmaster  and, 
in  ISoC,  was  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  Presidential  Elector;  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Waukegan  in  iS.jil,  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  18C2,  State  Bank  Com- 
missioner in  1861-03,  A.ssistant  Adjutant-General 
on  the  statf  of  Governor  Yates  during  tlie  war, 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1801.  After  the  war  lie  served  as 
direct-tax  Commissioner  for  Tennessee;  in  1^09 
was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  AVashin^jtoii 


Territory  and,  in  1873  and  '70,  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor. On  the  admission  of  Washington  as  a 
State,  in  ISSt),  he  was  elected  the  first  Governor. 
Died,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  14,  1805. 

FEYin-;  RIYER,  a  small  stream  which  i-iscs  in 
Southern  \Viscoii>in  and  enters  the  Mississijjpi  in 
Jo  Daviess  County,  six  miles  below  Galena,  which 
stands  u]ion  its  banks.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats betucen  Galena  and  its  mouth.  The  name 
originally  given  to  it  by  early  French  explorers 
was  "Feve"  (the  Frencli  name  for  "Bean"), 
which  has  since  been  corruiited  into  its  present 
form. 

FICKLIX,  Orlando  B.,  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  l^cc.  10,  1808,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mount  Carracl,  ^^'abiush 
County,  III.,  in  March,  1800.  In  1834  lie  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Ninth  General 
Assembly.  After  serving  a  term  as  Slate's 
Attorney  for  Wabash  Count}',  in  1837  he  removed 
to  Charleston,  Coles  County,  where,  in  1838,  and 
again  in  '43,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  as 
he  was  for  the  last  time  in  1878.  He  was  four 
times  elected  to  Congress,  serving  from  1813  to 
'49,  and  from  1851  to  '53;  was  Presidential  Elector 
in  1850,  and  candidate  for  the  same  position  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  State-at-large  in 
1884;  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Conventions  of  1850  and  'CO.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Consiitutional  Convention  of 
1803.     Died,  at  Charleston,  May  5,  1880. 

FIELD,  AlfxniHler  Pope,  early  legislator  and 
Secretary  of  State,  came  to  Illinois  about  the 
time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  locating  in 
Union  County,  which  he  represented  in  the  Third, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  General  Assemblies.  In  the 
first  of  these  ho  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
ejection  of  Representative  Han.sen  of  Pike  County 
and  the  seating  of  Shaw  in  his  place,  which 
enabled  the  advocates  of  slavery  to  secure  the 
pa.ssago  of  a  resolution  submitting  to  the  peo]4e 
the  question  of  calling  a  State  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  by  Governor  Edwards,  remaining  in 
office  under  Governors  Reynolds  and  Dun- 
can and  through  half  the  term  of  Governor 
C'arlin,  though  the  latter  attempted  to  secure 
his  removal  in  1838  bj'  the  appointment  of 
John  A.  McClernand  —  the  courts,  however, 
declaring  against  the  latter.  In  November,  1^10, 
the  Governor's  act  was  made  elTectivo  by  the 
confirmation,  by  the  Senate,  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las as  Secretary  in  place  of  Field.  Douglas 
lield  the  office  only  to  the  following  February, 
when  he  lesigned  to  take  a  place  on  the  Supreme 
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beii<"h  and  Lyman  Tnmil)ull  was  aiipointed  to 
succeed  him.  Field  (who  had  become  a  Whig) 
was  appoiuted  by  President  Harrison,  in  1811, 
Secretary  of  Wiscou.sin  Territory,  later  removed 
to  St.  Louis  and  finally  to  New  Oileans,  wliere  he 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  he  presented  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congiess  for  Louisiana,  but 
■was  refused  his  seat,  though  claiming  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  to  have  been  a  loyal  man.  Died,  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1877.  Mr.  Field  was  a  nephew 
of  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope,  for  over  thirty  years  on 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 

FIELD,  Eug-cne,  journalist,  humorist  and  poet, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  ^Mo.,  Sept.  2,  18.50.  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  reared  by  a  rela- 
tive at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  received  a  portion  of 
his  literary  training  at  Monson  and  Williamstown 
in  that  State,  comjileting  his  course  at  the  State 
Univei-sity  of  Missouri.  After  an  e.xtcnded  tour 
through  Emvpe  in  1872-73,  he  began  his  journal- 
istic career  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  a  reporter  on 
"The  Evening  Journal,"  later  becoming  its  city 
editor.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  was  succes- 
sively connected  with  newspapers  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo,,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  at  Denver,  Colo., 
at  the  last  named  citj-  being  managing  editor  of 
"The  Tribune."  In  1883  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
becoming  a  special  writer  for  "The  Chicago 
News,"  his  particular  department  for  several 
years  being  a  pungent,  witty  column  with  the 
caption,  "Sharps  and  Flats."  He  wrote  con- 
sidei-able  prose  fiction  and  much  poetry,  among 
the  latter  being  successful  translations  of  several 
of  Horace's  Odes.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  was 
best  known  through  liis  short  poems  relating  to 
childhood  and  home,  which  stronglj-  appealed  to 
the  popular  heart.  Died,  in  Chicago,  deeply 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  admirei's,  Nov.  4, 
189o. 

FIELD,  Mar.sliallj  merchant  and  capitalist,  was 
born  in  Conway,  Jlass.,  in  1835,  and  grew  up  on 
a  farm,  receiving  a  common  school  and  academic 
education.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  upon  a 
mercantile  career  as  clerk  in  a  drj--goods  store  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  but,  in  1850,  came  to  Chicago 
and  secured  employment  with  Messrs.  Cooley, 
Wadsworth  &  Co.;  in  ISGO  was  admitted  into 
partnership,  the  firm  becoming  Cooley,  Farwell 
&  Co.,  and  still  later,  Farwell,  Field  &  Co.  The 
last  named  firm  was  dissolved  and  that  of  Field, 
Pahner  &  Leitcr  organized  in  18G3.  Mr.  Palmer 
having  retired  in  1807,  the  firm  was  continued 
under  the  name  of  Field,  Leitor  &  Co.,  until  1881, 
when  Mr.  Leiter  retired,  the  concern  Ijciug  since 


kUiuvn  as  Mar.-^hall  field  &  Co.  The  growth  of 
tlie  business  of  tliis  great  establisluiient  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  whereas  its  sales  amounted 
before  the  fire  to  .some  812.000.000  annually,  in 
1895  they  aggregated  840.000,000.  Mr.  Field's 
busine.ss  career  has  been  remarkable  for  its  suc- 
cess in  a  city  famous  for  its  successful  business" 
men  and  the  vastness  of  their  commercial  oi)er- 
ations.  He  has  been  a  generous  and  discrimi- 
nating patron  of  important  public  enterprises, 
some  of  his  more  conspicuous  donatiojis  being  the 
gift  of  a  tract  of  land  valued  at  8300,000  and 
8100,000  in  cash,  to  the  Chicago  University,  aud 
81,000,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum,  as  a  sequel  to  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  The  latter,  chieily  through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Field,  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  loading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  his  mercantile  interests, 
Mr.  Field  has  extensive  interests  in  various  finan- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprises,  including 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  and  the  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  in  each  of  which  he  is 
a  Director. 

I'IFER,  Joseph  '\\'.,  born  at  Stanton,  Va.,  Oct. 
28,  18-10;  in  1857  he  accompanied  his  father  (who 
was  a  stone-mason)  to  McLean  County,  111.,  and 
worked  at  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  brick. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a 
piivate  in  the  Thirty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  assault  on  Jack- 
.son,  Miss.,  in  18G3.  On  the  healing  of  his  wound, 
disregarding  the  advice  of  family  and  friends,  he 
ri'joined  his  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
\\hen  about  25  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Bloumington,  where,  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  frugality,  while  supporting 
himself  in  part  by  manual  labor,  he  secured  a 
di])lomain  ISOS.  He  at  once  began  the  study  of 
law,  and,  soon  after  his  admission,  entered  upon  a 
practice  whicli  subsequentlj-  proved  both  success- 
ful and  lucrati\e.  He  was  elected  Corporation 
Counsel  of  Blooniington  in  1871  and  State's  Attor- 
ney for  McLean  County  in  1872,  holding  the  latter 
ofiice,  through  re-election,  until  1880,  w  hen  he 
was  chosen  State  Senator,  serving  in  the  Thirty- 
second  and  Thirty-third  General  A.ssemblies.  In 
1888  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Covernor  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  but,  in  1892,  was  defeated 
by  John  P.  Altgold,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
though  running  in  advance  of  the  national  and 
the  rest  of  the  Slate  ticket. 

FIXERTT,  John  F.,  ex-Congres.sman  and 
jouriiali.st,  was  bcirn  in  Galway,  Ireland,  Sept. 
10.    184G.     His   studies  were    mainly   prosecuted 
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uiiJer  iJiivate  tutors.  At  tlie  age  of  Ui  lie  enlenH! 
the  profession  of  jounirilisin.  ami,  in  l,si;i,  coming 
to  America,  soon  after  enlisted,  serving  fur  100 
days  during  tlie  Civil  War,  in  the  Ninety-ninth 
New  York  Volunteers.  Subsequently,  "having 
removed  to  Chicago,  he  was  connected  "with" 'The 
Chicago  Times"  as  a  special  coirespondent  from 
1876  to  1881,  and,  in  1.SS2,  established  "The  Citi- 
zen," a  weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  the  Irish- 
American  interest,  which  he  continues  to  pub- 
lisl).  In  1883  he  was  elected,  as  an  Independ- 
ent Democrat,  to  represent  the  Second  Illinois 
District  in  the  Forty  eighth  Congress,  but,  nm- 
ning  as  an  Independent  Reiniblican  for  reelection 
in  1884,  was  defeated  by  Frank  Lawler,  Democrat. 
In  1887  lie  was  aiipointed  Oil  Inspector  of  Clii- 
cago,  and,  since  18Sn,  has  held  no  public  office, 
giving  his  attention  to  editorial  work  on  his 
paper. 

FISHER,  (Dr.)  George,  pioneer  physician  and 
legislator,  wa.s  probably  a  native  of  Virginia, 
from  which  State  he  appears  to  have  come  to 
Kaskaslda  pre\-ious  to  1800.  He  became  very 
prominent  during  the  Territorial  period;  wa"s 
appointed  by  AVilliam  Henry  Harrison, '  then 
Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  the  first  Sheriff  of 
Randolph  County  after  its  organization  in  1801 ; 
was  elected  /rom  that  county  to  the  Indiana 
Territorial  House  of  Representatives  in  1805,  and 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  Territorial  Council; 
was  also  Representative  in  the  First  and  Third 
Legislatures  of  Illinois  Territory  (1813 'and  -10), 
serving  as  Speaker  of  each.  He  was  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1818,  but 
died  on  liis  farm  near  Kaskaskia  in  1820.  Dr. 
Fisher  participated  in  the  organiz.-Uion  of  the 
fir.st  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  .Masons  in  Illi- 
nois at  Kaskaskia,  in  ISOG,  and  was  elected  one 
of  its  ofHcers. 

FISHERIES.  The  fisheries  of  Illinois  center 
chiefly  at  Chicago,  the  catch  lieing  taken  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  including  salmon  trout, 
white  fish  (the  latter  species  including  a  lake 
herring),  wall-eyed  i^ike,  three  kinds  of  bass, 
three  variet  ies  of  sucker,  carp  and  sturgeon.  Tlie 
"fishing  fleet"  of  Lake  Michigan,  properly  .so 
called,  (according  to  the  census  of  18110)  con- 
sisted of  forty -seven  steamers  and  one  schooner, 
of  which  only  one— a  steamer  of  twenty-six  tou.s 
burthen— was  credited  to  Illinois.  The  same 
report  showed  a  capital  of  830,105  invested  in 
land,  buildings,  wharves,  ves.sels,  boats  and 
apiiaratiLs.  In  addition  to  the  "fishing  fleet" 
mentioned,  nearly  1,100  sail-boats  and  other  vari 
eties  of    craft    are    empluyea    in    the    industry 


.sailing  from  ports  between  Chicago  and  Macki 
nac,  of  which,  in  181)0,  Illinois  furnished  !M,  „r 
about  nine  per  cent.  All  sorts  of  apjiaratus  are 
iised,  but  the  principal  are  gill,  fyke  and  pound 
nets,  and  seines.  The  total  value  of  these  minor 
Illinois  craft,  with  their  equipment,  for  18!)0,  wjis 
nearly  8lS,000,  the  catch  aggregating  733..s;jo 
pounds,  valued  at  between  §34,000  and  835,000. 
Of  this  draught,  the  entire  quantity  was  either 
sold  fresh  in  Chicago  and  adjacent  markets,  or 
shipj.ed,  cither  in  ice  or  frozen.  The  Mississijipi 
and  its  tributaries  yield  wall  eyed  pike,  pike 
perch,  buffalo  fish,  sturgeon,  paddle  fish,  and 
other  species  available  for  food. 

FITHH.>,  tieorg-e  W.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Willow  Hill,  111.,  July  4,  1854. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  "conunou 
schools,  and  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  at 
Mount  Carmel.  While  employed  at  the  case  he 
found  time  to  .study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1875.  In  187G  he  was  elected  State's 
Attorney  for  Jasper  County,  and  re-elected  in 
1880.  He  was  prominent  in  Democratic  politics, 
and,  in  1888,  was  elected  on  the  ticket  of  that 
party  to  represent  the  Sixteenth  Illinois  District 
in  Congress.  He  was  re-elected  in  1890  and 
again  in  1893,  but,  in  1894,  was  defeated  by  his 
Republican  opponent. 

FITHIAN,  (Dr.)  Willinm,  pioneer  physician, 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1800;  built  the 
first  houses  in  Springfield  and  Urbana  in  that 
State;  in  1833  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Urbana;  later  practiced  two  years  at  Mechanics- 
burgh,  and  four  years  at  Urbana,  as  jiartner  of 
his  preceptor;  in  1830  came  west,  locating  at 
Danville,  Vermilion  County,  where  he  became  a 
large  land-owner;  in  1833  served  with  the  Ver- 
milion County  militia  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and,  in  1834,  was  elected  Representative  in  the 
Ninth  General  Assembly,  the  first  of  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member;  afterwards 
served  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Danville  District  (1838-46).  Dr.  Fithian  was 
active  in  promoting  the  railroad  interests  of 
Danville,  giving  the  right  of  way  for  railroad 
purpo.ses  through  a  large  body  of  land  belonging 
to  him,  in  Vermilion  County.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  various  medical  associations,  and, 
during  his  later  years,  was  the  oldest  practicing 
physician  in  the  State.  Died,  in  Danville,  111., 
April  0,  1890. 

FLAG'G,  Gorshom,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Vt.,  in  1793,  came  west  in  1810,  .settling  in 
Madi.son  County,  111.,  in  1«I8,  where  lie  was 
known  as  an  enterprising  farmer  and  a  ijroininent 
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aud  influential  citizen.  Originally  a  Wliij;,  he 
became  a  zealous  Republican  on  the  or^janization 
of  that  party,  dyins  in  1857  — 'Willard  Cultins,' 
(Flagg),  son  of  the  pniccding,  was  born  in  Madi- 
son County,  111.,  Sept  ICi,  ISO'J,  spent  his  early  life 
on  his  father's  farm  and  in  the  common  schools; 
from  1844  to  '.'iO  was  a  pupil  in  the  celebrated 
high  school  of  Edward  Wyman  in  St.  Louis, 
finally  graduatinp;  with  honors  at  Yale  College, 
in  1854.  During  his  college  cour.se  he  took  a 
number  of  literary  prizes,  and,  in  liis  senior  year, 
served  as  one  of  the  editors  of  "Tlie  Yale  Literary 
Magazine."  Returning  to  Illinois  after  gradu- 
ation, he  took  charge  of  his  father's  farm,  engaged 
exten.sively  in  fruit-culture  and  stock-raising, 
being  the  first  to  introduce  the  Devon  breed  of 
cattle  in  Madison  County  in  1859.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee in  1800;  in  1802,  by  appointment  of  Gov. 
Yates,  became  Enrolling  Oflicer  for  Madison 
County;  served  as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  Twelfth  District,  18G4-G9,  and.  in  1808, 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and,  during  the  last  session  of  his  term 
(1872),  took  a  prominent  part  ia  the  revision  of 
the  school  law;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  Univer- 
sity (now  the  University  of  Illinois)  at  Cham- 
paign, and  reappointed  in  1875.  Mr.  Flagg  was 
also  prominent  in  agricultm-al  and  horticultural 
organizations,  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  from  1801  to  '09,  when  he 
became  its  President.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  "farmers"  movement,"  served  for 
some  time  as  President  of  "The  State  Farmers' 
Association,"  wrote  voluminously,  and  delivered 
addresses  in  various  States  on  agi-icuUural  and 
horticultural  topics,  and,  in  1875,  was  elected 
President  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  Granger  movement.  Died,  at  Mora,  Madison 
County,  111.,  April  5,  1878. 

FLEMIXt!,  Robert  K.,  pioneer  printer,  was 
born  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  learned  the  printers' 
trade  in  Pittsburg,  and,  coming  west  while  quite 
young,  worked  at  his  trade  in  St.  Loui.s,  finall.v 
removing  to  Kaskaskia,  where  he  was  jdaced  in 
control  of  the  office  of  "The  Reimblican  Advo- 
cate," which  )iad  beeii  established  in  iS2?,,  by 
Elias  Kent  Kane.  The  publication  of  "The 
Advocate"  having  been  suspended,  he  revived  it 
in  May,  1825,  under  the  name  of  "The  Kaskaskia 
Recorder,"  but  soon  removed  it  toYandalia  (then 
the  State  capital),  and,  in  1827,  began  the  pulili- 
cation  of  "The  Illinois  Corrector,"  at  Edwards- 


ville.  Two  years  later  he  returnc.l  to  Kaskaskia 
and  rLsumcd  (he  publication  of  "Tlie  Recorder," 
but,  in  18o3,  was  induced  to  remove  Ids  oOice  to 
Belleville,  where  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  "The  St.  Clair  Cia/.elte,"  followed  by  •■The  St. 
Clair  Mercury."  both  of  wliich  had  a  brief  e.vist- 
encc.  About  1843  lie  returneil  to  the  newsjiaper 
business  as  publisher  of  "The  Belleville  Advo- 
cate," which  ho  continued  fora  number  of  years. 
He  died,  at  Belleville,  in  1S74,  leaving  tuo^uns 
who  have  been  prominently  identiliod  with  the 
hi.story  of  journalism  in  SouthcTii  lllinciis,  at 
Belleville  and  elsewhere. 

FLETCHER,  Job,  pioneer  and  early  le;iislator, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1793,  removed  to  Sanga- 
mon County,  111.,  in  1819;  was  elected  Represent- 
ative in  1820,  and,  in  1834.  to  the  Slate  Senate, 
serving  in  the  latter  body  six  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  famous  "Long  Nine"  which  represented 
Sangamon  County  in  tlie  Tenth  General  Assem- 
bly. Mr.  Fletcher  was  again  a  member  of  the 
House  in  1844-45.  Died,  iu  .Sangamon  County, 
in  1873. 

FLORA,  a  city  in  Harter  Township,  Clay 
County,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Soutlnvestern 
Railroad,  95  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  108  miles 
south-southeast  of  Springfield;  lias  barrel  factory, 
flouring  mills,  cold  storage  and  ice  jdant,  three 
fruit-working  factories,  two  banks,  six  churches 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Population  (1S90), 
1,095;  (1900),  2  31]  ;  (UI03,  est.).  3,000. 

FLOWER,  George,  early  English  colonist,  was 
born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  about  1780; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1817,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Morris  Birkbeck  in  founding  the 
"Eugli.sli  Settlement"  at  Albion,  Edwards 
County,  111.  Being  in  affluent  circumstances,  he 
built  an  elegant  mansion  and  stocked  an  exten- 
sive farm  with  bloodeu  animals  from  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  buu  met  with  reverses 
which  di.ssipated  his  v.-ealth.  In  common  with 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  he  was  one  of  the  determined 
opponents  of  the  attempt  to  establish  .slavery  in 
Illinois  in  1824,  and  did  much  to  defeat  that 
measure.  He  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  day 
(Jan.  15,  1802),  while  on  a  visit  to  a  daugliter  at 
Grayville,  111.  A  book  written  by  him — "History 
of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  County. 
111." — and  published  in  1882,  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  early  history  of  that  portion  of  tlie 
State.— Edward  Fordhain.s  (Flower),  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  England.  Jan.  31,  1S05. 
but  came  with  his  fatlier  to  Illinois  in  early  life; 
later  he  returned  to  England  and  .spent  nearly 
half  a  century  at  btratfordon  Avon,   where  lie 
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was  four  times  chosen  Mayor  of  that  borough 
and  eiiiertaiiied  many  visitors  from  tliu  United 
States  to  Shakespeare's  birthplace.  Died,  Jhvrch 
26,  18y;l 

FOIJES,  rililena,  educator,  boru  in  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1811;  was  educated  at 
Albany  and  at  Cortland  Seminary,  Kocliester, 
N.  Y. ;  in  1838  became  a  teacher  in  Montioello 
Female  Seminary,  tlien  newly  established  at 
Godfrey,  111.,  under  Rev,  Theron  Btildwiu,  I'rin- 
cipal.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1813, 
Miss  Fobes  succeeded  to  the  priucil)al.^hiJl, 
remaining  until  180G,  when  she  retired.  For 
some  years  she  resided  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  but,  in  18SG,  she  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  afterwards  made  her 
home,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  main- 
taining a  lively  interest  in  educational  and 
benevolent  enterprises.  Miss  Fobes  died  at  Pliila- 
delphia,  Nov.  8,  1898,  and  was  buried  at  Now 
Haven,  Conn. 

FOLEY,  Thomas,  Roman  Catholic  Bi.shop,  boru 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  18-3:J;  was  ordained  a  jirie.st 
in  1840,  and,  two  years  later,  was  appointed  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Diocese,  being  made  Vicar  CJeneral 
in  1867.  Ho  was  nominated  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
the  Chicago  Diocese  in  18G'J  (Bishop  Duggan  hav- 
ing beconae  insane),  and,  in  1870,  was  consecrated 
Bishop.  His  administration  of  diocesan  work  was 
prudent  and  elnineutly  successful.  As  a  man 
and  citizen  he  won  the  respect  of  all  creeds  and 
classes  alike,  the  State  Legislature  adopting 
resolutions  of  respect  and  regret  u))on  learning 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Baltimore,  in 
1879. 

FOHBJIS,  Ste]ihcn  A'an  Rensselaer,  pioneer 
teaclier,  was  born  at^Vindllam,  Vt.,  July  20,  1797;. 
in  his  youth  acquired  a  knowledge  of  surveying, 
and,  having  removed  to  Newburg  (now  South 
Cleveland),  Ohio,  began  teaching.  In  1829  lie 
came  west  to  Chicago,  and  having  joined  a  sur- 
veying party,  went  to  Louisiana,  returning  in 
the  following  year' to  Chicago,  which  then  con- 
tained only  three  wliite  families  outside  of  Fort 
Dearborn.  Having  been  joined  by  his  wife,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  what  was  called  the  '"sut- 
ler's house"  connected  with  Fort  Dearborn;  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  opened  the  fir.st  school  ever  taught  in  Chi- 
cago, all  but  three  of  his  pupils  being  either 
half-breeds  or  Indians.  In  18:52  he  was  elected,  as 
a  Whig,  the  fast  Sheriff  of  Cook  County ;  later 
preem))ted  100  acres  of  land  where  Riverside 
now  stands,  siibserjuently  becoming  owner  of 
some  1,800  acres,  much  of  wliicli  ho  sold,  about 


185:),  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Egau  at  §20  per  acre.  In 
1849,  having  been  seized  witli  the  "gold  fever," 
Mr.  Forl)es  joined  in  the  overland  migration  to 
California,  but,  not  being  surressful,  returned 
two  yi!ars  later  by  w;iy  of  the  Isthmus,  and,  ha\- 
ing  sold  his  posse.ssions  in  Cook  County,  took  up 
his  abode  at  Newburg,  Ohio,  and  re.sumed  his 
occupation  as  a  surveyor.  About  1878  he  again 
returned  to  Chicago,  but  survived  only  a  stiort 
time,  dying  Feb.  17.  1879, 

FORI),  Thomas,  early  lawyer,  jurist  and  Gov- 
ernor, was  born  in  Unionlown,  Pa.,  and,  in  boy- 
hood, accompanied  his  mother  (then  a  widow)  to 
Missouri,  in  1804.  The  family  soon  after  located 
in  Moni-oe  County,  III.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  and  aid  of  his  half-brother,  George 
Forquer,  he  obtained  a  professional  education, 
became  a  successful  lawyer,  and,  early  in  life, 
entered  the  field  of  politics.  He  served  as  a 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  northern  part 
of  the  Slate  from  ISS.'i  to  1837,  and  was  again 
commissioned  a  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Galena 
circuit  in  1839;  in  1841  was  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  the  State  Supremo  Court,  but  resigned  tlie 
following  year  to  accept  the  nomination  of  his 
party  (the  Democratic)  for  Governor.  He  \vas 
regarded  as  upright  in  his  general  policj*,  but  he 
had  a  number  of  embarrassing  questions  to  deal 
with  during  his  admini.slralion,  one  of  these 
being  the  Mormon  troubles,  in  which  he  failed  to 
receive  the  support  of  his  own  jjarty.  He  was 
author  of  a  valuable  ''History  of  Illinois,"  (pub- 
lished posthumouslj-).  He  died,  at  Peoria,  in 
greatly  reduced  circumstances,  Nov.  3,  18.j0.  The 
State  Legislature  of  1S9.J  took  steps  to  erect  a 
monument  over  his  grave. 

FORD  COUNTY,  lies  northeast  of  Springtield. 
was  organized  in  18.j9,  being  cut  oil  from  Vermil- 
ion. It  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  "T,"  and  has 
an  area  of  400  square  miles;  population  (1900), 
18,3.59.  The  first  County  Judge  was  David  Pat- 
ton,  and  David  Davis  (afterwards  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court)  presided  over  the  first 
Circuit  Court.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  level 
and  the  soil  fertile,  consisting  of  a  loam  from  one 
to  five  feet  in  depth.  There  is  little  timber,  nor 
is  there  any  out-cropping  of  stone.  The  coimty 
is  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Ford.  Tlie  county- 
seat  is  Pa.xton,  which  had  a  population,  in  1S90,  of 
2,187.  Gibson  City  is  a  railroad  center,  and  has  a 
population  of  1,800. 

FORMAN,  (Col.)  Ferris,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
was  born  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  August  2'>. 
1811 ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1832,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in 
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1835,  and  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1836;  the  latter  year  came  west  and  settled  at 
Vandalia,  111.,  wlure  he  liegau  practice;  in  184^ 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senalt-  for  the  district 
composed  of  Fayette.  Efiiughani,  Clay  and  Itich- 
land  Counties,  serving  two  years;  before  the 
expiration  of  liis  term  (181G)  enlisted  for  tlie 
Mexican  "War,  and  was  commissioned  Colonel  of 
the  Third  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  and, 
after  participating  in  a  number  of  the  most 
important  engagements  of  the  campaign,  was 
mustered  out  at  New  Orleans,  in  May,  1847.  Re- 
turning from  the  Mexican  War,  he  brought  with 
him  and  presented  to  the  State  of  Illinois  a 
six-pound  cannon,  which  had  lieen  captured  by 
Illinois  troops  on  the  battlefield  of  Cerro  (iordo, 
and  is  now  in  the  State  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 
In  181S  Colonel  Forman  was  chosen  Presidential 
Elector  for  the  State-at-large  on  t)ie  Democratic 
ticket;  in  1819  went  to  California,  wliere  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  until  1853,  meanwhile  serving 
as  Postmaster  of  Sacramento  City  by  appointment 
of  President  Pierce,  and  later  as  Secretary  of 
State  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  John  B. 
Wellcr  (ISoS-GO);  in  ISGl  officiated,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  California  Legislature,  as  Commis- 
sioner on  the  part  of  the  State  in  fixing  the 
boundary  between  California  and  the  Territory 
of  Utah.  After  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he 
was  offered  the  colonelcy  of  tlic  Fourth  California 
Volunteer  Infantry,  which  he  accepted,  serving 
about  twenty  jnonths,  when  he  resigned.  In 
186C  he  resumed  his  residence  at  Vandalia,  and 
served  as  a  Delegate  for  Fayette  and  Effingham 
Counties  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1809-70,  also  for  several  years  thereafter  held  the 
office  of  State's  Attorney  for  Fayette  County. 
Later  he  returned  to  California,  and,  at  the 
latest  date,  was  a  resident  of  Stockton,  in  that 
State. 

FOR]*'AN,  'Williaui  S.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  Jan.  20,  1847.  AVhen  he 
was  four  j'ears  old,  his  father's  family  removed  to 
Illinois,  .settling  in  "Washington  County,  wliere 
he  has  lived  ever  since.  By  rirofession  he  is  a 
lawyer,  and  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  politics, 
local.  State  and  National.  He  represented  his 
Senatorial  District  in  the  State  Senate  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  General  As.sem- 
blies,  and,  in  ISSS,  was  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to 
represent  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  District  in  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  being  re-elected  in  1800,  and 
again  in  '92,  but  was  defeated  in  1894  for  rcnomi- 
nation  by  John  J.  Higgins,  who  was  defeated  at 
the  election  of  the  same  year  by  Everett  J.  Mur- 


phy. In  l;-;<m  ^h-.  Forman  was  candidate  of  the 
'•t;oM  Democracy""  for  Governor  of  Illinois, 
receiving  8,100  voles. 

F0U<{1:i;H,  (Jeorge,  early  State  officer,  was 
born  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  in  1701 — ^was  the  son 
of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  older  half-brother 
of  Gov.  Thomas  Ford.  He  settled,  with  his 
mother  (then  a  widow),  at  New  Design,  111.,  in 
1804.  After  learning,  and,  for  several  years, 
following  the  carjienter's  trade  at  St.  Louis,  he 
returned  to  Illinois  and  purchased  the  tract 
whereon  Waterloo  now  stands.  Sul)se(iuently  he 
projected  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  on  th(!  Mis- 
sis.sippi.  For  a  time  he  was  a  partner  in  trade  of 
Daniel  P.  Cook.  Being  unsuccessful  in  business, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  in  whitOi  lie  attained 
marked  success.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Slonroe  County  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, but  resigned  in  January  of  the  following 
year  to  accept  tlie  position  of  Secretary  of  State, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Coles, 
as  successor  to  Morris  Birkbeck,  whom  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  confirm.  One  ground  for 
the  friendship  between  him  and  Coles,  no  doubt, 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  been  united  in  their 
opposition  to  the  scheme  to  make  Illinois  a  slave 
State.  In  1828  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
but  was  defeated  by  Joseph  Duncan,  afterwards 
Governor.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  resigned 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  but,  a  few  weeks 
later  (January,  1829),  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  Attorney-General.  This  position  he 
held  until  January,  1833,  when  he  resigned,  hav- 
ing, as  it  appears,  at  the  previous  election,  been 
chosen  State  Senator  from  .Sangamon  County, 
serving  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  General  Assem- 
blies. Before  tlie  close  of  his  term  as  Senator 
(1835),  he  received  the  appointment  of  Register 
of  the  Land  Ofhce  at  Sp.-ingtield,  which  aj'pears 
to  have  been  the  last  office  held  by  him,  as  lie 
died,  at  Cinciimati,  in  1837.  Mr.  Forquer  was  a 
man  of  recognized  ability  and  influence,  an  elo- 
quent orator  and  capable  writer,  but,  in  common 
with  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  that  time, 
seems  to  have  been  much  embarrasseil  b}-  the 
smallness  of  his  income,  in  .spite  of  his  ability 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  continually  in 
office. 

FORREST,  a  village  in  Livingston  County,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  "Western 
and  the  Wabash  Railways,  75  miles  east  of  Peori;i 
and  IC  miles  .southeast  of  Pontiac.  Considerable 
grain  is  shipped  from  this  point  to  the  Chicago 
market.  The  village  has  .several  churches  and  a 
gradedschool.  Population  (ISHO;,  375;  (1900).  953. 
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FOUKKST,  .Tdscpli  K.  ('.,  j.nin.alist,  was  l>.,n, 
in  Cork,  Irehuid,  Nuv.  IJt;,  LSill;  i-row  to  Chica-o 
in  1840,  soon  .iftm-  securing  ewiiloynicnt  as  a 
writer  on  "T!ie  Evening  Journal."  and,  later  on, 
"The  Gem  of  the  Prairies,'"  the  predecessor  of 
"The  Tribune,"  being  associated  with  the  latter 
at  the  date  of  its  establishment,  in  June,  1847. 
Diu-ing  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Forrest  spent  some  time  as  a  teacher. 
On  retiring  from  "Tlie  Tribune,"  he  became  the 
associate  of  John  Wentworth  in  the  management 
of  "The  Chicago  Democrat,"  a  relation  which 
was  broken  up  by  the  consolidation  of  the  latter 
with  "The  Tribune,"  in  ISCl.  He  then  became 
the  Springfield  corre.spondent  of  "The  Tribune," 
also  holding  a  position  on  tlie  stafT  of  Governor 
Yates,  and  still  later  represented  "Tiic  St.  Louis 
Democrat"  and  "Chicago  Times,"  as  Washington 
correspondent;  assisted  in  founding  "The  Chicago 
Republican"  (now  "Inter  Ocean"),  in  1865,  and, 
some  j'ears  later,  became  a  leading  writer  ui)on 
the  same.  He  served  one  term  as  Clerk  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  but,  in  his  later  j-ears,  and  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  was  a  leading  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  News" 
over  the  signatures  of  "An  Old  Timer"  and  "Now 
or  Never."     Died,  in  Chicago,  June  23,  1896. 

FORIJESTOX,  a  village  in  Ogle  County,  the 
terminus  of  the  Cliicago  and  Iowa  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Durliiigton  &  Quincy  IJailroad,  and 
point  of  intersection  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Riiihvays;  107 
miles  west  by  north  from  Chicago,  and  13  miles 
south  of  Freeport ;  founded  in  18o4,  incorporated 
by  special  charter  in  1868,  and,  under  the  general 
law,  in  1888.  Farming  and  stock-raising  are  the 
principal  industries.  The  village  has  a  bank, 
water-works,  electric  light  plant,  creamery,  vil- 
lage hall,  seven  churches,  a  graded  school,  and  a 
new.^paper.    Population  (1890),  1,118;  (1900),  1,047. 

FOKSyiHE,  Albert  P.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  at  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  May  24,  1830; 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  at  Asbury  University.  He  was 
reared  upon  a  farm  and  followed  farming  as  his 
life-work.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  ho 
served  in  the  Union  army  as  Lieutenant.  In 
politics  he  early  became  an  ardent  Nationalist, 
and  was  chosen  President  of  tlie  Illinois  State 
Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Indu.stry,  in  December, 
18T5,  and  again  in  January,  1878.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Nationalist,  but,  in  1880, 
though  receiving  the  nominations  of  the  com- 
bined Republican  and  Greenback  parties,  was 
defeated  by  Samuel  AV.  Moulton,  Democrat. 


rOirr,  (irccnlniry  L.,  .soldier  and  Congress- 
m:ia,  was  b..rn  in  Oliio,  On.  17,  l^-'-Vi,  and,  iu  ISIV), 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Illinois.  In  IS.W  he 
was  elected  SherilT  of  Putnam  County;  in  l.S.W, 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and,  having  mean- 
while been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lacon,  became 
County  Judge  in  1S.'J7,  serving  until  1861.  In 
April  of  tlie  latter  year  he  enlisted  \mder  the  first 
call  for  trooi)s,  by  re-enli.slmeuts  seo-ing  till 
March  24,  1806.  Beginning  as  Quartermaster  of 
his  regiment,  he  served  as  Chief  Quarterma.ster  of 
the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  on  the  "March  to  the 
Sea,"  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General.  On  his 
return  from  the  field,  he  was  elected  to  the  Slate 
Senate,  serving  in  llie  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  General  Assemblies,  and.  from  1873  to  IJ^Sl, 
as  Representative  in  Congress.  He  died,  at 
Lacon,  June  13,  1883. 

FORT  Cn.VRTRES,  a  strong  fortification 
erected  by  the  French  in  1718,  on  the  American 
Bottom,  16  miles  northwest  from  Kaskaskia. 
The  soil  on  which  it  stood  was  alluvial,  and  the 
limestone  of  which  its  walls  wore  built  ^\■as 
quarried  from  an  adjacent  blufT.  In  form  it  was 
an  irregular  quadrangle,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  wall  two  feet  two  inches  thick,  and  on 
the  fourth  by  a  ravine,  which,  during  the  spring- 
time, was  full  of  water.  During  the  period  of 
French  ascendency  in  Illinois,  Fort  Cliartres  was 
the  seat  of  government.  About  four  miles  east 
soon  sprang  up  the  village  of  Prairie  du  Roclier 
(or  Rock  Prairie).  (See  Prairie  chi  Tioclier.)  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(1750),  the  original  fortification  was  repaired  and 
virtually  rebuilt.  Its  cost  at  that  time  is  esti- 
mated to  have  amounted  to  1,000,000  French 
crowns.  After  the  occupation  of  Illinois  by  the 
British,  Fort  Charlres  still  remained  the  seat  of 
government  until  1772,  when  one  side  of  the 
fortification  was  washed  away  by  a  fresliet,  and 
headquarters  were  transferred  to  Kaskaskia 
The  first  common  law  court  ever  held  in  the  Jlis- 
sissippi  Valley  was  established  here,  in  1768,  by 
the  order  of  Colonel  Wilkins  of  the  English 
army.  The  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Randolph  County,  once  con- 
stituted an  object  of  no  little  interest  to  anti- 
quarians, but  the  site  has  disappeared  during  the 
past  generation  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Mississippi. 

FORT  DE.^RIJOIf.N,  the  name  of  a  United 
States  military  ]in.st,  established  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Chicago  River  in  1803  or  1804,  on  a  tract  of 
land  six  miles  square  conveyed  by  the  Indians  in 
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tlu-  treaty  ef  Oreoiivill.-.  coiuUulo.l  by  (ii-nonil 
AVayni'  iu  179.J.  It  originally  coiisisteil  of  two 
block  Iiouses  located  at  opiM)silci  angles  (nortli- 
west  and  soutliex^l)  of  a  strong  wiK-den  stockado, 
with  the  Commandant's  quarters  on  the  east  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  Koldici-s'  barracks  on  the  south. 
ofticers'  barracks  on  the  west,  and  magazine, 
contractor's  (sutler's)  store  and  general  store- 
lionse  on  the  novtli — all  the  buildings  being  con- 
structed of  logs,  and  all,  excei>t  tlu^  block-houses, 
being  entirely  within  the  enclosnvo.  Its  arma- 
ment consisted  of  three  light  [lieces  of  artillery. 
Its  builder  and  first  conxmander  was  Capt.  John 
AVhistler,  a  native  of  Ireland  who  had  surrendered 
with  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,,  N.  Y.,  and  who 
subsoquently'beeame  an  American  citizen,  and 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  succeeded,  in  ISlO,  by  Capt. 
Nathan  Heald.  As  early  as  1800  the  Indians 
around  the  fort  manifested  signs  of  disijuietude, 
Teeumseb,  a  few  years  later,  heading  an  open 
armed  revolt.  In  ISIO  a  council  of  Pottawato- 
mies,  Otfawris  and  Chippewas  was  hold  at  St. 
Josejdi,  Mich.,  at  which  it  was  decided  not  to 
join  the  confederacy  proposed  by  Chief  Tecumseh. 
In  1811  liostilities  were  precipitated  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  troops  under  Gen. 
"\\'illiam  ITeury  Harrison  at  Tiiipecanoe.  In 
April,  1812,  hostile  bands  of  Winnebagos  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dearborn,  terrifj-ing  the 
settlers  by  their  atrocities.  Many  of  the  whites 
sought  refuge  within  the  stockade.  Within  two 
months  after  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  in  1812,  orders  were  issiied  for  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn  and  the  transfer  of 
the  g;irri.son  to  Detroit.  The  garrison  at  that 
t'me  numbered  about  70,  including  officers,  a 
large  number  of  the  troops  being  ill.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  order  for  evacuation 
appwired  bands  of  Indians  clamoring  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods,  to  which  they  claimed 
they  Avere  entitled  under  treaty  stipulations. 
Knowing  that  he  had  but  about  forty  men  able 
to  fight  and  that  his  march  would  be  sadly 
hindered  by  the  care  of  about  a  dozen  women  and 
twenty  children,  the  commandant  hesitated. 
The  Pottawatomies,  through  whose  country  he 
would  havetopas.s.  had  always  been  friendly,  and 
ho  waited.  AVithin  six  days  a  force  of  500  or  COO 
savage  warriors  had  assembled  around  the  fort. 
Among  the  leaders  were  the  Pottawatomie  cliiefs. 
Black  Partridge,  Winnemeg  and  To|>encbe.  Of 
tliese,  Winnemeg  was  friendly.  It  was  he  who 
had  lirought  General  Hull's  orders  to  evacuate, 
and,  as  the  crisis  grew  more  and  more  dangerous. 


he  olTered  sound  advice.  Ho  urged  in.stanlancous 
de)>urture  betoio  the  Indians  bad  lime  to  Ht;reo 
upon  a  line  of  uctiou.  But  Captain  Ueuld 
decided  to  distribute  the  stores  among  the  sav- 
ages, and  theieby  secure  from  them  a  fiiendly 
escort  to  Fort  Wayne.  To  this  the  aborigines 
readily  assented,  believing  tliat  thereby  all  the 
whisky  and  ammunition  whidi  they  knew  to  be 
within  theenc.losuie,  would  full  into  their  hands. 
Meanwhile  Capt.  William  Wells,  Indian  Agent  at 
Fort  Wayne,  had  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn  \\ith 
a  friendly  force  of  Miamis  to  act  as  an  escort. 
He  convinced  Captain  Heald  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  give  the  Indians  li'[Uorand  gun- 
powder. Accordingly  the  commandant  emptied 
the  former  into  the  lake  and  destroyed  the  latter. 
This  was  the  signal  for  war.  Black  Partridge 
claimed  ho  could  no  longer  restrain  his  young 
braves,  and  at  a  <!ouneil  of  the  aborigines  it  was 
resolved  to  massacre  the  garrison  and  settlers. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the  gates  of  the  fort 
wero  opened  and  the  evacuation  began.  A  band 
of  Pottawatomies  accompanied  the  whites  under 
the  guise  of  a  friendly  escort.  They  soon  deserted 
and,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort, 
be.gan  the  sickening  scene  of  carnage  known  as 
the  "Fort  Dearborn  Massacre."'  Nearly  OOO 
Indians  partici|>,>ted,  their  loss  being  less  than 
twenty.  The  Miami  escort  fled  at  the  first 
exchange  of  shots.  With  but  four  exceptions 
the  wounded  while  prisoners  were  dispatched 
with  savage  ferocity  and  promptitude.  Those 
not  wounded  were  scattered  among  various  tribes. 
The  next  day  the  fort  with  its  stockade  was 
burned.  In  1810  (after  the  treaty  of  St.  Louis) 
the  fort  was  rebuilt  upon  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
The  second  Fort  Dearborn  contained,  besides  bar- 
racks and  oflicers'  quarters,  a  magazine  and 
provision-store,  was  enclosed  by  a  s'piare  stock- 
ade, and  protected  by  bastions  at  two  of  its 
angles.  It  was  again  evacuated  in  IHi'S  and 
re-garrisoned  in  1828.  T)ie  troops  were  once 
more  withdrawn  in  1831,  to  return  the  following 
year  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  The  final 
evacuation  occurred  in  1830. 

FORT  GAGE,  situated  on  (he  eastern  bhifTs  of 
the  Kaskaskia  River,  opposite  the  village  of  Kas- 
kaskia.  It  was  erected  and  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1772.  It  was  built  of  heavy,  square 
timbers  and  oblong  in  shaiw,  its  dimensions  being 
3!)0x2,';i  feet.  On  the  night  of  July  -1,  1778,  it  was 
c.'i])tured  by  a  detachment  of  American  troops 
commanded  by  Col.  George  Kogers  Clark,  who 
held  a  commission  from  Virginia.  The  soldiers, 
with  .Simon  Kenton  at  their  he;ul,  were  secretly 
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admillcil  to  the  fMit  by  a  IVmi-^vlviuiiaii  wlio 
"happcueJ  to  be  v,  illdii,  and  the  coiiituiUiJimt, 
Eocheblave,  was  surprised  in  bed,  while  sleeping 
with  his  wife  by  liis  side. 

I'OltT  JTiFFEKSOX.  I.  A  fort  erected  by  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  under  instructions  from 
tlio  Governor  of  Virginia,  at  the  Iron  Banks  on 
tlie  east  bank  of  tlic  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  River.  He  promised  lauds  to  all 
udult,  able-bodied  wliiie  males  who  would  emi- 
grate thither  and  settle,  either  with  or  without 
their  families.  Many  accepted  the  oiTer,  and 
a  considerable  colony  was  cslablLshed  there. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Vir- 
ginia being  unable  longer  to  sustain  the  garrison, 
the  colony  was  scattered,  many  families  going  to 
Kaskaskia.  II.  A  fort  in  the  Miami  valley, 
erected  b}'  Governor  St.  Clair  and  General  Butler, 
in  October,  1791.  Witliiu  thirty  miles  of  the 
post  St.  Clair's  army,  which  had  been  badly 
weakened  through  desertions,  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  encauy,  and  tlie  fortification  was  aban- 
doned. 

FORT  MA.SSAC,  an  early  French  fortification, 
erected  about  1711  on  the  Ohit>  River,  -10  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  what  is  now  ;Mas.sac  County. 
It  was  the  first  fortification  (except  Fort  St. 
Louis)  in  the  "Illinois  Country,"  antedating 
Fort  Chartres  bj-  several  years.  The  origin  of 
tlie  name  is  uncertain.  The  best  authorities  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  called  in  honor  of 
the  engineer  who  superintended  its  construction ; 
by  others  it  has  been  traced  to  the  name  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Slarine;  others  assert  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  "Massacre,"  a  name 
given  to  the  locality  because  of  the  massacre 
there  of  a  large  number  of  French  soldiers  by  the 
Indians.  The  Virginians  sometimes  -spoke  of  it 
as  the  "Cherokee  fort."  It  was  garrisoned  by 
the  French  until  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
country  imder  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
It  later  became  a  sort  of  depot  fur  American 
settlers,  a  few  families  constantly  residing  within 
aud  aroimd  the  fortification.  At  a  very  early 
day  a  military  road  was  laid  out  from  the  fort  to 
Kaskaskia,  the  trees  alongside  being  utilized  as 
milestones,  the  number  of  miles  being  cut  with 
irons  and  painted  red.  After  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment strengthened  and  garrisoned  the  fort  by 
way  of  defense  against  inroads  by  the  Sjianiards. 
With  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  in  1S03,  the  fort  was  evacuated  and  never 
re-garrisoned.  According  to  the  "American 
State  Papers,"  during  the  period  of  the  French 
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FORT  SACKVIi,l,K,  a  British  fortification, 
erected  in  17iiy,  on  the  Wabasli  River  a  sliort 
distance  below  Vincennes.  It  was  a  stockade, 
with  bastions  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  In 
1773  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and 
was  for  a  time  commanded  by  Captain  Helm, 
with  a  garrison  of  a  few  .American-;  .'<nd  Illinois 
French.  In  December,  1778,  Helm  and  one 
private  alone  occupied  the  fort  and  surrendered 
to  Hamilton,  British  Governor  of  Detroit,  who 
led  a  force  into  the  country  around  Vincennes. 

FOIST  SHFRIU.VX,  United  Stales  Military 
Post,  in  Lake  County,  on  the  Jlilwaukee  Division 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  n  miles 
noith  of  Chicago,  (llighwood  village  adjacent 
on  the.south.)   Population  (ISOO),  4.")1 :  (1000).  l,.-)75. 

FORT  ST.  LOl'lS,  a  French  foi-tification  on  a 
rock  (widely  known  as  "Starved  Rock"),  which 
consists  of  an  i.solated  cliff  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Illinois  River  nearly  opposite  Utica,  in  La 
Salle  County.  Its  height  is  between  130  and  1-JO 
feet,  and  its  nearly  round  summit  coTitains  an 
area  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  side 
facing  the  river  is  nearly  perpendicular  and,  in 
natural  advantages,  it  is  well-nigh  impregnable. 
Here,  in  the  fall  of  1683,  La  Salle  and  Tonty 
began  the  erection  of  a  fort,  consisting  of  earth- 
works, palisades,  store-houses  and  a  block  hou.se, 
which  also  .served  as  a  dwelling  and  trading  p:)st. 
A  windl.iss  drew  water  from  the  ri\er,  and  two 
small  brass  cannon,  mounted  on  a  parajiet,  com- 
))ri.sed  the  armament.  It  was  solemnl.v  dedicated 
by  Father  Membre,  and  soon  became  a  gathering 
place  for  the  surrounding  tribes,  especially  the 
Illinois.  But  Frontrnac  having  lieen  succeeded 
as  Governor  of  Xew  France  by  De  la  Barre,  who 
was  unfriendly  to  La  Salle,  tlie  latter  was  dis 
placed  as  Commandant  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  while 
plots  were  laid  to  .secure  his  downfall  by  cutting 
oil  his  supjjlies  and  inciting  the  Irotjuois  to  attack 
him.  La  Salle  left  the  fort  in  1183,  to  return  to 
France,  and,  in  1703,  it  was  abandoned  as  a 
military  post,  though  it  continued  to  bo  a  trad- 
ing post  until  1718,  when  it  was  raided  by  the 
Indians  and  burned.     (See  La  Salle.) 

FORT  WAYNE  k  CllHACJO  RATIJtO.VI). 
(See  I'ltiaburg.  Fort  Wayne  A  Chicago  ICaUiraij.) 

F0RT>VAYXF.V.II-LIX0IS1{AIM:0A1).  (.See 
AVfC  York.  Chic<i<jn  d-  SI.  L-.vis-  l:,uhr,,,/.) 

FORTIFICATIOXS,  I'Ri:ilISTOIUC.  CMrK.dy 
related  in  interest  to  the  works  of  the  mound- 
build<-rsinIllinoi.s—thougli,prol)ably,  owing  their 
origin  to  another  era  and  an  entirely  dilferent 
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race — .'iie  those  works  \v)iii'li  beiir  evidence  of 
)iaving  been  constructed  for  jmriiosos  of  defcii:<e 
at  some  period  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  wliito 
men  in  the  country.  "While  there  are  no  works 
in  Illinois  so  elaborate  in  construction  iis  those  to 
which  liavo  heeu  given  the  names  of  "Fort 
^Viicient"  oti  the  Maumee  in  Ohio,  "Fort  Azatlan" 
on  the  Wabash  in  Indiana,  and  "Fort  Aztaluu" 
on  Rook  ]?iver  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  there  are 
a  number  wliose  form  of  construction  shows  that 
they  mu.sthavo  been  intended  for  warlike  \nir- 
jioses,  and  that  they  were  formidable  of  their 
kind  and  for  the  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed. It  is  a  somewliat  curious  fact  that, 
while  La  Salle  County  is  the  seat  of  the  first 
fortification  constructei)  by  the  French  in  Illinois 
that  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  sort  of  permanent 
character  {  see  Fort  St.  Louis  and  Starved  liock), 
it  is  also  the  site  of  a  larger  number  of  prehistoric 
fortifications,  whose  remains  are  in  such  a  slate 
of  preservation  as  to  be  clearly  discernible,  than 
any  other  section  of  the  State  of  eciual  area.  One 
of  the  mo.st  formidable  of  these  fortifications  is 
on  the  east  side  of  Fox  River,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Indian  Creek  and  some  six  miles  northeast  of 
Ottawa.  This  occupies  a  position  of  decided 
natural  .strength,  and  is  surrounded  by  three  lines 
of  circumvallation,  showing  evidence  of  consider- 
able engineering  skill.  From  the  size  of  the  trees 
within  this  woik  and  other  evidences,  its  age  has 
been  estimated  at  not  less  than  1,200  years.  On 
the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Marseilles,  at  the 
rapids  of  the  Illinois,  seven  miles  east  of  Ottawa, 
another  work  of  considerable  strength  existed. 
It  is  also  .said  that  the  American  Fur  Company 
had  an  earthwork  here  for  the  protection  of  its 
trading  station,  erected  about  181G  or  "18,  and 
consequently  belonging  to  the  present  century. 
Besides  Fort  St.  Louis  on  Starved  Rock,  the  out- 
line of  another  fort,  or  outwork,  whose  era  has 
not  been  positively  determined,  alxiut  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  former,  has  been  traced  in  recent 
times.  De  Baugis,  sent  by  Governor  La  Barre,  of 
Canada,  to  succeed  Tonty  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  is  .said 
to  Jiave  erected  a  fort  on  ButTalo  Rock,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Fort  St.  Louis, 
which  belonged  practically  to  the  same  era  as  the 
latter. — There  are  two  points  in  Southern  Illinois 
where  the  aborigines  had  constructed  fortifica- 
tions to  which  the  name  "Stone  Fort"  has  been 
given.  One  of  these  is  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Saline  River  in  the  .southern  part  of  Saline 
County,  where  there  is  a  wall  or  breastwork  five 
feet  in  height  enclosing  an  area  of  le.ss  than  an 
acre  in  extent.     The  other  is  on  the  west  side  of 


Lusk's  Creel:,  in  Pope  County,  where  a  bieast 
work  has  been  constructed  by  loosely  piling  up 
the  stones  ;ioross  .a  ridge,  or  tongue  of  land,  with 
verticiil  .sides  and  .surrounded  by  a  ItenJ  of  tho 
creek.  Water  is  easily  obtainable  from  the  creek 
below  the  fortified  ridge.— Tlie  remains  of  an  old 
Indian  fortiliciitiou  were  found  by  early  settlers 
of  JlcLean  County,  at  a  point  called  "Old  Town 
Timber,"  about  1823  to  K'Z'i.  It  was  believed 
then  that  it  had  been  occujiied  by  the  Indians 
during  tho  War  of  1S12.  The  story  of  the  Indians 
was,  that  it  was  burned  by  General  Harri.sou  in 
1812;  though  this  is  improbable  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  the  fact. 
Judge  H.  W.  Beckwilh,  wlu)  examined  its  site  in 
1880,  is  of  the  opinion  that  its  history  goes  back 
as  far  as  1702,  auil  that  it  was  erected  by  tho 
Indians  as  a  defense  against  tho  French  at  Kas- 
kaskia.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  there 
had  been  a  French  mission  at  this  point. — One  of 
the  most  interesting  stories  of  early  fortifications 
in  the  State,  is  that  of  Dr.  V.  A.  Boyer,  an  old 
citizen  of  Cliicago,  in  a  pai)er  contributed  to  tlie 
Chicago  Historical  Societ)'.  Although  tho  work 
alluded  to  by  liini  was  evidently  constructed  after 
the  arrival  of  the  French  in  the  country,  tho 
exact  period  to  which  it  belongs  is  in  doubt. 
According  to  Dr.  Boyer,  it  was  on  an  elevateil 
ridge  of  timber  land  in  Pales  Township,  in  the 
western  part  of  Cook  County,  lie  says:  "I  first 
saw  it  in  1833,  and  since  then  have  visited  it  in 
companj'  with  other  persons,  some  of  whom  are 
still  living.  1  feel  sure  that  it  was  not  built  dur- 
ing the  Sac  War  from  its  appearance.  ...  It 
seems  j^robablo  that  it  was  the  work  of  French 
traders  or  explorers,  as  there  were  trees  a  century 
old  growing  in  its  environs.  It  was  evidently 
the  work  of  an  enlightened  people,  skilled  in  the 
science  of  warfare.  ...  As  a  strategic  point  it 
most  completely  commanded  the  surrounding 
countrj-  and  the  crossing  of  the  swamp  or  'Sag'." 
Is  it  improbable  that  this  was  the  fort  occupied 
by  Colonel  Durantye  in  IC.'J.JV  Tho  rcniains  of  a 
small  fort,  supposed  to  have  been  a  French  trad- 
ing post,  were  found  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Lake  County,  where  tho  present  city  of  ^Vaukegan 
stands,  giving  to  that  place  its  first  name  of 
"Little  Fort."  This  structure  was  seen  in  1825 
by  Col.  William  S.  Hamilton  (a  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  who 
had  served  in  the  .session  of  the  General  As.scmbly 
of  that  year  as  a  Representative  from  Sangamon 
County,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Green  Bay, 
and  the  remains  of  the  i)ickel^  or  palisades  were 
visible  as  late  as  1835.     While  the  date  of    its 
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erection  is  uiikiio\vn,  it  iirobahly  bclouKi-l  to  l)i<' 
hitler  pait  of  tho  eiglitceuth  ceuliuy.  'J  lierc  is 
also  a  tradiliou  tliiit  a  fort  or  tradiiif;  post,  erectcil 
by  a  Frencliiiiaii  uaiiieJ  Uaray  (or  Guarif)  stood 
on  the  North  Brancli  of  the  Cliicago  Kiver  prior 
to  the  erettion  of  tho  first  Fort  Dearborn  in  1S03. 

FOSS,  (Jeorfre  Edmund,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  July  2, 
1863:  Kraduati>d  from  Harvard  Univeisity,  in 
1885;  attended  the  Columbia  Law  School  and 
School  of  Political  Science  in  Now  York  City, 
finally  graduating  from  the  Union  College  of  Law 
in  Chicago,  in  1889,  when  he  was  admitted  to  tho 
bar  and  began  practice.  He  never  held  any 
political  office  until  elected  as  a  Republican  to 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  (1894),  from  tho 
Seventh  Illinois  District,  receiving  a  majority  of 
more  than  8,000  votes  over  his  Democratic  and 
Po])uli.st  competitors.  In  1896  he  was  again  the 
.candidate  of  his  party,  and  was  re-elected  by  a 
majority  of  over  20,000,  as  lie  was  a  third  time, 
.in  1898,  by  more  than  12,000  majority.  In  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  ilr.  Foss  was  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  and  Expenditures  in 
the  Departmonl  of  Agriculture. 

FOSTER,  (Dr.)  John  Herbert,  physician  and 
educator,  was  born  of  Quaker  ancestry  at  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.,  March  8,  1790.  His  early  years 
were  spent  on  h'is  father's  farm,  but  at  the  age 
of  10  he  entered  an  academy  at  Meriden,  N.  H., 
and,  three  years  later,  began  teaching  with  an 
older  brother  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Having  spent 
some  sixteen  years  teaching  and  practicing 
medicine  at  various  places  in  liis  native  State,  in 
1833  he  came  west,  fust  locating  in  Jlorgan 
Count.}',  111.  AVhile  there  he  took  part  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  serving  as  a  Surgeon.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  he  was  compelled  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  look  after  the  estate  of  a  brother  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  army  and  had  been  killed  by 
an  ins\ibordinate  soldier  at  Green  Baj-.  Having 
thus  fallen  heir  to  a  considerable  amount  of  rpal 
estate,  which,  in  subsequent  years,  largely 
appreciated  in  value,  he  became  identified  with 
early  Chicago  and  ultimately  one  of  the  large.st 
real-estate  owners  of  his  time  in  the  citj-.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  education  during  this 
period,  serving  on  both  City  and  State  Boards. 
His  death  occurred.  May  18,  18TI,  in  consequence 
of  injuries  sustained  by  being  throv,-n  from  a 
vehicle  in  which  he  was  riding  nine  days  previous. 

FOSTER,  Jolin  TVcIls,  author  and  scientist, 
was  born  at  Brimficld,  Mass.,  in  1S15,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wesleyau  University.  Conn ;  later  .studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  Ohio,  but 


soon  turned  his  attention  to  scientific  pursuits, 
being  employed  for  several  yrars  in  the  geological 
survey  of  Ohio,  during  which  lie  investigated  the 
coal-beds  of  the  Stale.  Having  incidentally 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of 
metallurgy,  ho  was  employed  about  1814  by 
mining  capitalists  to  make  the  first  systematic 
survey  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  upon 
which,  in  conjunction  with  .T.  D.  M'hitncy,  he 
made  a  report  which  was  published  in  t  wo  vol- 
umes in  lS.-)()-;-)l.  l^elurning  to  Massachnsotts,  ho 
participated  in  the  organization  of  the  "American 
Party"  there,  though  we  find  him  soon  after 
breaking  with  it  on  the  slavery  question.  In 
185,j  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  District,  but  was  beaten  by  a 
sniall  majority.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Chicago 
and,  for  sonic  time,  was  Land  Commissioner  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Tho  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  chiefiy  to  archaeological 
researches  and  writings,  also  serving  for  some 
years  as  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  (old) 
University  of  Chicago.  His  works  include  "Tiie 
Mississippi  Valley;  its  Physical  Geography,  Min- 
eral Resources,"  etc.  (Chicago,  1809);  "Mineral 
Wealth  and  Railroad  Development,"  (New  York, 
1872) ;  "Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States," 
(Cliicago,  1873),  besides  contributions  to  numer- 
ous scientific  periodicals.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  scientific  associations  and,  in  18l>9,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  He  died  in  Hyde  Park, 
now  a  part  of  Chicago,  June  29,  1873. 

FOUKE,  Philip  U.,  lawyer  and  Congiessnian, 
was  born  at  Kiiskaskia.  III.,  Jan.  23,  1818;  was 
chiefly  self-educated  and  began  his  career  as  a 
clerk,  afterwards  acting  asa  civil  engineer;  about 
1841-43  was  associatef'  with  the  publication  of 
"The  Belleville  Advocate,"  hitor  studied  law, 
and,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  served  as 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  being  re-elected  to  that 
oflice  in  1856.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Seven- 
teenth General  Assembly  (18.50;,  and,  in  18.58, 
wa.s  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirty-si.xth 
Congress  and  re-elected  two  years  later.  While 
still  in  Congress  he  assi.sted  in  organizing  the 
Thirtieth  Regiment  Illiimis  Volunteers,  of  which 
he  was  commi.s.sione<l  Colonel,  but  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health  .soon  after  the  battleofSliiloh. 
After  leaving  the  army  he  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  w.as  apjiointed  Public  .•\diiiinis- 
trator  and  practiced  law  for  some  time.  He  then 
took  up  the  prosecution  of  the  cotton-claims 
against  the  Mexican  Government,  in  which  ho 
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was  engaged  some  st-veu  years,  liual'.y  reiuoviug 
to  Washingtou  CMty  ami  making  sevoial  trips  to 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  these  suits.  He  wou 
his  cases,  but  died  soou  after  a  decision  in  his 
favor,  largely  in  consequence  of  overtaxing  his 
brain  in  their  prosecution.  His  death  occurred 
in  Washington,  Oct.  3,  18TG,  when  he  was  buried 
in  the  Cougres-sional  Cemetery,  President  Grant 
and  a  number  I'f  Seii;;t'>rsaud'Congre,ssnieu  acting 
as  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral. 

rOWLEK,  diaries  Henry,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Bishop,  born  in  Burf'nd,  Conn.,  August  11,  1837; 
was  partially  ediicatcil  at  Rock  Kiver  Seminary, 
Mount  Jlorris,  linally  graduating  at  Genesee 
College.  N.  Y.,  in  IH.^9.  He  then  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Chicitgo,  but,  changing  his  purpose, 
entered  Garrett  Bililical  Institute,  at  Evanston, 
graduating  in  18G1.  Having  been  admitted  to 
the  Rock  River  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference 
lie  was  appointeil  successively  to  Cliicago  churches 
till  1ST2;  then  became  President  of  th.e  North- 
western University,  holding  this  office  four  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  editorshij)  of  "Tho 
Christian  Advocate"  of  Xew  York.  In  188-1  he 
was  elected  and  ordained  Bishop.  His  residence 
is  in  Ran  Francisco,  his  labors  as  Bishop  being 
devoted  lai-gely  to  the  Pacific  States. 

FOX  RIVER  (of  Illinois)— called  Pishtaka  by 
the  Indians — rises  in  Waukesha  County,  Wis,, 
and,  after  running  southward  through  Kenosha 
and  Racine  Counties  in  that  State,  passes  into 
Illinois.  It  intersects  McUeury  and  Kane  Coun- 
ties and  runs  southward  to  the  city  of  Aurora, 
l)elow  which  point  it  Hows  southwestward,  until 
it  empties  into  the  Illinois  River  at  Ottawa,  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  220  nulcs.  The  chief 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Elgin,  Aurora  and  Ottawa. 
It  affords  abundant  water  power. 

FOXES,  an  Indian  tribe.  (.See  Sacs  and 
Fo.rrs.) 

FRANCIS,  Simeon,  pioneer  journalist,  was 
born  at  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  May  1-1,  179G, 
Uv-irned  the  printer's  trade  at  Now  Haven,  and,  in 
connection  with  a  partner,  published  a  paper  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  consequence  of  the  excitement 
growing  out  of  the  abduction  of  Morgan  in  1828, 
(being  a  Mason)  he  was  comjiellcd  to  suspend, 
and,  coming  .to  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1831,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  "The  Sangamo"  (now 
"The  Illinois  State")  "Journal"  a(  Springfield, 
continuing  his  connection  therowilh  until  IS'tH. 
when  he  .sold  out  to  Me-ssrs.  Bailhache  &  Baker. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  close  friend  and  often 
wrote  editorials  for  his  paper.  Jlr.  Francis  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Agricul- 


tural Society  (18.-j:n,  serving  a.s  its  Recording 
Secretary  for  seveial  years.  In  18j!l  lu;  moved  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  iiublished  "Tho  Oregon 
Farmer,"  and  served  as  President  of  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  .Society;  in  1801  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln,  Paymaster  in  the 
regular  army,  serving  until  1870,  when  he  retired 
on  half-pay.  Died,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  25. 
1872.— Allen  (Francis),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  April  11,  ISl.*); 
in  1831,  joined  his  brother  at  Springfield,  111.,  and 
became  a  partner  in  the  publication  of  "Tho 
Journal"  until  its  sale,  in  1855.  In  18G1  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Vict,oria,  B.  C, 
serving  until  1871,  when  he  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade.  Later  he  was  UjiiteJ  Stales  Consul  at 
Port  Stanley,  Can.,  dying  there,  about  1887.— 
Josiali  (Francis),  cousin  of  the  jtreceding,  born 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn,,  Jan.  17,  1801;  was  e.arly 
connected  with  "The  Springfield  Journal";  in 
1S3G  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Alliens,  5Ienard 
County ;  returning  to  Springfield,  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  in  1810,  and  served  one  term  as 
Mayor  of  .Springfield.     Died  in  18G7. 

FRA^•KLI^«,  a  village  of  Morgan  County,  on 
the  Jacksonville  it  St.  Louis  R.ailroad,  12  miles 
southeast  of  Jack.souville.  Tho  place  has  a  news- 
paper .ind  two  banks;  the  surroumling  country 
is  agricultural.  Population  (1880),  31C;  (1800), 
578;  (1900),  687. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  located  in  the  .south- 
central  part  of  the  State;  was  organized  in  1818, 
and  has  an  area  of  -130  square  miles.  Population 
(1900),  19,675.  The  county  is  well  timbered  and 
is  drained  by  the  Big  Jluddy  River.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  proilucts  include  cereals,  potatoes, 
sorghum,  wool,  pork  and  fruit.  The  county-seat 
is  Benton,  with  a  poi)ulation  (1890)  of  939.  The 
county  contains  no  large  towns,  although  large, 
well-cultivated  farnis  are  numerous.  The  earli- 
est white  settlers  came  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  hereditary  tradilion.s  of  generous, 
southwestern  ho.spilality  are  preserved  among 
the  residents  of  to  day. 

FRANKLIN  CiROVE,  a  town  of  Lee  County,  on 
Council  BlulTs  Division  of  the  Chicago  Si  North- 
western Railway,  88  miles  west  of  Chicago. 
Grain,  poultry,  and  live-stock  are  sliipped  from 
liere.  It  has  banks,  water-works,  hii^di  school, 
and  a  weekly  pr.per.  Popul.-ition  (IsiKl),  73G; 
(1900),  Gsl. 

FRAZIER,  Robert,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who 
came  to  .Southern  Illinois  at  an  early  day  and 
served  as  Slate  Seiialor  from  Edwards  County,  in 
the  Second  and  Tliiid  General  As.semblies,  in  tho 
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latter  being  an  opjionont  of  the  sclieuic  to  ni;il;e 
Illiiiuis  a  slave  8late.  He  was  a  fanner  l>.v  oceii- 
pntion  ami,  at  the  time  he  was  a  nieinber  of  the 
Legislature,  resided  in  what  afterwards  bewiuio 
Wabash  County.  Subseqvioiilly  he  removed  to 
^Edwards  County,  ucar  Albion,  wliere  ho  died. 
"Frazier's  Prairie,"'  in  Edwards  County,  was 
named  for  him. 

FKEEBUKU,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  County,  on 
the  St.  Louis.  Alton  &.  Terre  Haute  Kaihoad,  8 
miles  southeast  of  Bt'llevillc.  Pojmlation  (IKSO), 
l,0o8:  (1890),  84S;  (UKKM,  1.314. 

FKEEM.W,  Norman  L.,  lawyer  and  Suinemo 
Court  Reporter,  was  Ixirn  in  Caledonia,  Living- 
ston County,  X.  Y.,  May  9,  1823;  in  18:31  accom- 
panied his  widowed  mother  to  ^nn  Arbor,  Mich., 
renio\  ing  six  years  afterward  to  Detroit ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Clevekiud  and  Ohio  University,  taught 
Bcliool  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  while  .studying  law, 
and  wasadmitleJ  to  the  bar  in  1840;  removed  to 
Shawneetowu,  HI.,  in  1851,  was  admitted  to  t!io 
Illinois  bar  and  practiced  some  eight  years.  He 
then  began  farming  in  Marion  County,  Mo.,  hut, 
in  1PG2,  returned  to  Shawneetown  and,  in  1803, 
was  ajipointed  Keporter  of  Decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Hlinois,  serving  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Sjjringfield  nt-ar  the 
beginning  of  his  sixth  term  in  oflice,  Augu.st  23, 
1894. 

FREE  M.iSbxS,  the  oldest  secret  fraternity  in 
the  St.'ite— known  as  the  "Ancient  Order  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons"' — the  first  Lodge  being 
instituted  at  Kaskaskia.  June,  3.  1806.  with  Gen. 
John  Edg-ar,  \Vorshipful  Master;  Michael  Jones, 
Senior  Warden;  James  Galbraith,  Junior  "War- 
den; AVUliam  Anindel,  Secretary;  Robert  Robin- 
son, Senior  Deacon.  These  are  names  of  persons 
who  were,  without  exception,  prominent  in  the 
earlj-  history  of  Illinois.  A  Grand  Lodge  was 
organized  at  Vandalia  in  1822,  with  Gov.  .Sliad- 
rach  Bond  as  first  Grand  Master,  but  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Grand  I.Kjdge,  as  it  now  exists,  took 
place  at  Jack.sonville  iu  1840.  The  number  of 
Lodges  coiLstitutiug  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois 
in  1840  was  six,  with  1.57  members;  the  number 
of  Lodges  within  the  same  jurisdiction  in  l80.j 
was  713,  with  a  membership  of  •00,727,  of  which 
47.33.5  resided  in  Illinois.  The  dues  for  1S9."> 
were  $37,834.50;  the  contributions  to  members, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  625,038.41;  to  non- 
members,  80.300.38,  and  to  the  Illinois  Masonic 
Orphans"  Home,  §1,315.80.— Apollo  Comm.andery 
No.  1  of  Knights  Temjjlar — the  pioneer  organi- 
zation of  its  kind  in  this  or  an.v  neighboring 
State— was  organized  iu  Chicago,  May  20,   1815, 


and  the  Grand  Com  man  dory  of  the  ordei-  in  Tlli 
nois  in  lb."i7,  wiih  .James  V.  Z.  Hlauey,  Ciand 
Commaniler.  In  1895  it  w.is  made  up  of  pi.vty- 
five  subordinate  commanderies,  with  a  total 
membership  of  9.3.55,  and  dues  amounting  (o 
57.751.75.  The  principal  ofllcers  in  1895  '."l  wire 
Henry  Ilujitor  Montgomery,  Grand  Commander; 
Jolm  Henry  Witbeck,  Grand  Treasurer,  and  Gil- 
bert W.  Harnard,  Grand  Rccordw.— The  Spring- 
field Chapter  of  Royal  Arch-Masons  wasorganizcil 
in  Springlield.  .Sept.  17,  1841,  and  the  Royal  Arch 
Chajiter  of  the  State  at  Jacksonville.  April  9, 
1850,  the  nine  existing  Clia])ters  being  formally 
chartered  Oct.  14.  of  the  same  year.  The  nmnlx-r 
of  subordinate  Chapters,  in  1895,  was  18U,  with  a 
total  membership  of  1(5.414. — The  Grand  Council 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  in  1894,  embr:iced  32 
subordinate  Councils,  with  a  membersliip  of 
2,318. 

riiEEl'ORT,  a  city  and  railway  center,  the 
county-seat  of  Stephenson  County,  121  miles  west 
•  of  Chicago;  has  good  water-power  from  the  Peca- 
tonica  River,  with  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment.s,  the  output  including  carriages, 
wagon -wheels,  wind-mills.  cofVee-mills,  organs, 
piano-stools,  leather,  mineral  jiaint,  foundry  pro- 
ducts, chicken  incubators  and  vinegar.  The  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  li.as  shops  here  and  the  city 
has  a  Government  ]iostoflice  building.  Popula- 
tion (1890),  10,18'J;  (1900).  13.258. 

FREEFORT  COLLEGE, an  in.stitution  at  Free- 
port,  111.,  incorporated  in  1895;  is  co-educational ; 
had  a  faculty  of  six  instructors  in  189G,  with  116 
pupils. 

FREER,  LemtU'l  CovcU  Faine,  early  lawyer, 
w.as  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  .Y..  Sept.  18. 
1815;  came  to  Chicago  in  1830,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840;  was  a  zealous 
anti-slavery  man  and  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Government  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion; 
for  many  years  was  President  of  the  Po.ird  of 
Trustees"  of  Rush  Medical  College.  Died,  in 
Chicago,  April  14.  1892. 

FRE.NCH,  Augustus  C,  ninth  Governor  of 
Illinois  (lb4(i-52),  was  born  in  New  Hamiishire. 
August  2,  1^08.  After  coming  to  Illinois,  he 
became  a  resident  of  Crawford  County,  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  tho 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  General  A.s.semblies,  and 
Receiver,  for  a  time,  of  the  Land  Oflice  at  Pales- 
tine. He  served  as  Presidential  Elector  in  1844, 
was  elected  to  the  ofiice  of  Governor  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  1846  by  a  majority  of  nearly  17,000  over 
two  competitors.  ai»J  wastheunaniniouschoire  of 
his  ijarly  for  a  second  term  in  IS  is.     His  adminis- 
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tration  was  free  from  soaudals.  lie  "as  anjioiiited 
Bank  Coiiimissioner  by  Govornoi-  Mattoson,  ami 
later  accepted  the  chair  ot  Law  in  McKcniheo 
College  .It  Lebanon.  lu  1S.")S  he  was  tlie  nouiiiieo 
of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic  jiarty  for 
State  Suppiinteudeut  of  Public  Instruction, 
ex-Gov.  John  Reynolds  being  the  candidate  of 
the  Buchanan  braucli  of  the  party.  Roth  were 
defeated.  His  last  public  service  was  a:$  a  nieia- 
ber  from  St.  Clair  County  of  the  Ci.ustihitional 
Convention  of  l.-^O','.  Died,  at  Lcli'iuoii,  Sept.  -1, 
18G1. 

FRENCH  A>D  IXDLVX  WAR.  The  first 
premonition  of  this  struggle  in  the  West  was 
given  in  1C98,  when  two  English  vessels  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  M issis.sippi,  to  take  possession 
of  the  French  Territory  of  Louisiana,  which  then 
included  what  afterward  became  the  State  of 
Illinois.  This  expedition,  however,  returned 
without  result.  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to 
have  a  colorable  pretext  for  attempting  to  evict 
the  French,  and  began  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  the  Indian  tribes  as  early  as  17'34,  expecting 
thereby  to  fortify  her  original  claim,  which  was 
based  on  the  right  of  prior  discovery.  TJio 
numerous  shiftings  of  the  political  kaleidoscope  iu 
Europe  prevented  any  further  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  England  until  1748 -19,  when 
the  Ohio  Land  Company  received  a  royal  grant 
of  500,000  acres  along  the  Ohio  River,  with  exclu- 
sive trading  privileges.  The  Coinjiany  proceeded 
to  ex])loreand  survey  and,  about  17.j'3,  estal]lished 
a  trading  post  on  Loramie  Creek.  47  miles  north 
of  Dayton.  The  French  foresaw  that  hostilities 
were  probable,  and  advanced  their  posts  as  far 
east  as  the  Allegheny  River.  Complaints  liy  the 
Ohio  Company  induced  an  iuelfectual  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  Virginia.  Among  the 
amba.ssadors  sent  to  the  French  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  was  George  Washington,  who  thus, 
in  e<'irly  manliood,  became  identified  jvith  Illinois 
history.  His  report  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
induce  the  erection  of  counter  fortificatiojis  by 
the  British,  one  of  which  (at  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Mouongahela  Rivers)  was  .seized 
and  occupied  by  tile  French  before  its  completion. 
Then  ensued  a  series  of  engagements  which, 
while  not  involving  large  forces  of  men,  were 
fraught  with  grave  consequences,  and  in  which 
the  French  were  generally  successful.  In  H.'JS 
occurred  "Braddock's  defeat"  in  an  expedition  to 
recover  Fort  Duquesne  (where  Riltsburg  now 
stands),  which  had  been  Kiptured  by  the  French 
the  previous  year,  and  the  (jovermnent  of  Great 
Britain  determined  to  redouble  its  efiorts.     The 


fill.;!  result  was  (he  termination  of  French  domi- 
nation in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Later  came  the  douu- 
fall  of  French  luscendcncy  in  Canada  as  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Quebec ;  but  the  vanquished  yet 
hoiiod  to  be  able  to  retain  Louisiana  and  Illinois. 
But  France  was  forced  to  indemnify  8])ain  for  the 
loss  of  Florida,  which  it  did  by  the  cession  of  all 
of  I^uisiana  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  (includ- 
ing the  city  of  New  Orleans),  and  this  viilu.dly 
ended  French  hopes  in  Illinois.  The  last  military 
post  in  North  America  to  be  garrisoned  by  Fiencli 
troops  was  Fort  Chartres,  in  Illinois  Teriitory. 
where  St.  Ange  remained  in  command  until  its 
evacuation  was  demanded  bv  the  English. 

FREXCHttOVEUXOltSOr  ILLINOIS.  French 
Governors  began  to  be  api>i>intcd  by  the  Company 
of  the  Indies  (which  .see)  in  17-.30,  the  "Illinois 
Country"  having  previously  been  treated  as  a 
dependency  of  Canada.  Tlic  fir.st  Governor  (  or 
"commandant")  was  Pierre  Duciue  de  P.oisbriant, 
who  was  commandant  for  only  Ihieu  years,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  New  Orleans  (17i?r>)  to  .suc- 
ceed de  Bienville  as  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Capt. 
du  Tisnc  was  iu  conujiand  for  a  short  time  after 
his  departure,  but  was  succeeiled  by  another 
Captain  in  the  royal  army,  whose  name  is  vari- 
ously spelled  de  Liette,  de  Lielto,  De  Sietto  and 
Delietto.  He  was  followed  in  turn  bj-  St.  Ange 
(the  father  of  St.  Ango  de  Belleiivc),  who  died  iu 
174'J.  In  1732  the  Company  of  the  Indies  surren- 
dered its  charter  to  the  crown,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  Illinois  Country  were  thereafter  ai>i)ointed 
directly  by  royal  authority.  Under  the  earlier 
Governors  justice  had  been  administered  under 
the  civil  law;  with  the  change  in  the  method  of 
appointment  the  code  known  as  the  "Common 
Law  of  Paris"  came  into  elTect,  allliough  not 
rigidl_v  enforced  because  found  in  many  particu- 
lai-s  to  be  ill-suited  to  the  )ieeds  of  a  new  country. 
The  fii-st  of  the  Royal  Governors  was  Pierre 
d'  Artaguiette,  who  wasa))pointeil  in  17:i(,  but  was 
captured  while  engaged  in  an  expedition  again.st 
the  Chicka.saws.  in  17yC,  and  burned  at  the  stake. 
(See  D' Artaguklte.)  ile  was  followed  by 
Alphonsc  de  la  Buissoniere,  who  was  succeeded, 
in  1740,  by  Capt.  Benoist  de  St.  Claire.  In  1743 
he  gave  way  to  the  Chevalier  P.ertel  or  P.erlhet. 
but  was  reinstated  about  174?i.  The  last  of- the 
French  Governors  of  the  "Illinois  Co\uitry"  was 
Louis  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive.  who  retired  to  St. 
Louis,  after  turning  over  the  command  to  Caj)- 
taiu  Stirling,  the  English  officer  .sent  to  sui)er.sede 
him,  in  17G.5.  (St.  Ange  de  Bellerive  died,  Dec. 
27,  1774.)  The  administration  of  the  Frcneh 
commamlants.  wliile  firm,  was  usually  censerva- 
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tive  and  bt^iiovoleiil.  ].oial  si'lf  govi-rninont  w;is 
encouiagod  as  far  as  i>rariiculilc,  ami,  wliilo  the 
Governors'  power  over  coiiiinerce  was  virtually 
unrestricted,  tbey  intorfereJ  but  little  with  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  iicoiile. 

FRinV,  Calviii  irainill,  lawyer  and  State  Si'na- 
tor,  was  Ixirn  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  educated  at 
Finley  (Oliio)  High  School,  Beaver  (Pa.)  Academy 
and  Vermilion  Institute  at  llayesville,  Ohio. ;  in 
18C3  was  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Kalida, 
Ohio,  where  he  began  the  study  of  law,  which  ho 
continued  the  next  two  years  with  Jlessrs.  Strain 
&  Kidder,  at  Munmouth,  111.,  meanwhile  acting 
as  Principal  of  a  high  school  at  Young  America; 
in  18G5  removed  to  Paxton,  Ford  County,  which 
lias  since  been  his  home,  and  the  same  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Frew  served  as  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  Ford  County  (ISGo-GS);  in  1803 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
General  Assembly,  re-elected  in  1870,  and  again 
in  '78.  AVhile  practicing  law  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  important  cases 
before  the  courts  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and 
his  fidelity  and  skill  in  their  management  are 
testified  bj'  members  of  the  bar,  as  well  as 
Judges  upon  the  bench.  Of  late  years  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  breeding  trotting  horses, 
with  a  view  tt>  the  improvement  of  his  health 
but  not  with  the  intention  of .  permanently 
abandoning  his  profession. 

FRY,  Jacob,  pioneer  and  soldier,  was  born  in 
Fayette  County.  Ky.,  Sept.  20,  1799;  learned  tlie 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  came  to  Illinois  in  181f', 
working  first  at  Alton,  but,  iu  1820,  took  up  his 
residence  near  the  present  town  of  CarroUton,  in 
which  he  built  the  first  house.  Greene  County 
was  not  organized  until  two  years  later,  and  this 
border  settlement  was,  at  that  time,  the  extreme 
northern  white  settlement  in  Illinois.  He  served 
as  Constable  and  Deputy  Sheriff  (simultaneously) 
for  six  j-ears,  and  was  then  elected  Sheriff,  being 
five  times  re  elected.  lie  served  through  the 
Black  Hawk  War  (first  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
afterwards  as  Colonel),  having  in  his  regiment 
Abraham  Lincoln,  O.  H.  Browning,  John  Wood 
(afterwards  Governor)  and  Robert  Anderson,  of 
Fort  Sumter  fame.  In  1837  he  was  apjiointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal, 
and  re-appointed  in  1839  and  '•U,  later  becoming 
Acting  Commissioner,  with  authority  to  settle  up 
the  business  of  the  former  commission,  which 
was  that  year  legislated  out  of  ofiTice.  He  was 
afterwards  ai>pointed  Canal  Tru.stee  by  Governor 
Ford,  and,  in  1817,  retired  from  connection  with 


canal  management.  In  IN.'.O  he  went  to  ("ali- 
foriiia,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  trade 
for  three  years,  meanwhile  .serving  one  term  in 
the  State  Senate.  In  li~!.">7  he  was  appoinletl  I'ol- 
lector  of  the  Port  at  Chicago  by  President  liuch- 
anaii,  but  was  removed  in  l^.jO  because  of  his 
friendship  for  Senator  Douglas.  Iu  ISCO  ho 
returned  to  Greene  County ;  in  1801,  in  sjiito  of  his 
advanced  age,  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  llio 
Sixty-first  Illinois  Vohmteers,  and  later  partici- 
pated in  numerous  engagements  (among  them  the 
btittle  of  Shiloh).  was  captured  by  Forrest,  and 
ultimately  compelled  to  resign  because  of  im- 
paired healtli  and  failing  eyesiglit,  finally  becom- 
ing totally  blind.  He  died,  June  27,  1881.  and 
was  buried  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  near  .Sjiriug- 
field.  Two  of  Colonel  Fry's  .sons  achieved  ilis- 
tinction  during  the  Civil  War. — James  Baract 
(Fry),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Car- 
roUton, HI.,  Feb.  22,  1837;  graduated  at  West 
Point  Jlilitary  Academy,  in  1847,  and  was 
assigned  to  artillery  service;  after  a  short  experi- 
ence as  Assistant  Instructor,  joined  his  regiment, 
the  Third  I'uited  States  Artillery,  in  Mexico, 
remaining  there  through  1817-18.  Later,  he  was 
employed  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty,  and 
again  as  Instructor  iu  1833-51,  and  as  Adjutant  of 
the  Acad'^my  during  1851-59;  became  Assistant 
Adjutant  General,  JIarch  IG,  1801,  then  served  as 
Chief  of  Staff  to  General  McDowell  and  General 
Buell  (IRGl  G2),  taking  part  iu  the  battles  of  Bull 
Run,  Shiloh  and  Corinth,  and  in  the  campaign  in 
Kentucky;  was  made  Provost-MarshalGcneral 
of  the  United  States,  in  March,  18G3,  and  con- 
ducted the  drafts  of  that  year,  receiving  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General,  April  21,  18G1.  Ho  con- 
tinned  in  this  office  until  August  30,  18GG,  during 
which  time  he  put  i.i  the  army  1,120,021  men, 
arrested  7G,5G3  deserters,  collected  $2G,3GG,31G.78 
and  made  au  exact  enrollment  of  the  X;itional 
forces.  Afier  the  war  he  served  as  Adjutant- 
General  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  till  June  1, 
1881,  when  he  was  retired  at  his  own  reciuest. 
Besides  his  various  official  reports,  he  published  a 
"Sketch  of  the  Adjutant-General's  Department, 
UnitedStates  Army,  from  1775  to  1875,"  and  "His- 
tory and  Legal  Effects  of  Brevets  in  the  Armies  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  from  their 
origin  in  1G02  to  the  Present  Time,"  (1877).  Died, 
in  Newport.  R.  I.,  July  11,  1891.— William  M. 
(Frj-),  another  sou,  was  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
Korth  Illinois  District  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
rendered  vahial>!e  service  to  the  Government. 

FULLI'K,    .Vllen   Curtis,   lawyer,    jurist    and 
Adjutant-Oeiieial,     was     boin     in    Farniington, 
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Conn.,  Sflpl.  2-1,  IWO;  Ktu.liL-.l  l;\\v  al  \V;.is;iw, 
N.  y.,  was  admitloil  to  inuclicp,  in  l^'l(i  canin  to 
Hflviacre.  Boone  County.  111.,  and,  aftiT  i.ia.rtio- 
iiif;  tli'-Mo  some  years,  was  flefteil  Cinuit  Jiidse 
in  ISGI.  A  few  nxontlis  afterward  lie  was  induced 
to  accept  the  ofTice  of  Adjutant-CJom^ral  by 
ap]>ointnient  of  Governor  Vates,  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the.  ofliee  in  Xovember.  1SU1.  At 
lirst  it  was  underslciod  tli;it  liis  acceptance  was 
only  temporary,  so  that  he  did  not  formally 
resign  his  place  upon  the  bench  until  July,  lS(i','. 
He  eontinued  to  di.scharge  the  duties  of  Adjutant- 
(ieneral  until  Janviary,  ISO"),  when,  having  been 
elected  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly, 
he  was  suct^eeded  in  the  AdjutantGcuerars  oflice 
by  General  Isham  N.  llaynie.  Ho  served  as 
Sjieaker  of  the  Hniise  during  the  following  ses- 
sion, and  as  State  Senator  from  1807  to  1873— 
in  the  Twenty-fifth.  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty- 
seventh  General  Assemblies.  Ho  wasalso  eli^'lod 
a  I{epu))licau  Tresidential  Elector  in  l^i.n,  and 
again  in  I!^70.  Since  retiring  from  oflice,  (i(ncM:il 
Fuller  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  looking  after  a  large  private 
busine.-;s  ;it  Belvidore. 

Fl'LLEK,  Cliarles  E.,  lawyer  and  legislator, 
was  born  at  Flora,  Boone-  County,  HI.,  March'31, 
11>19;  attended  the  di.strict  school  until  12  years 
of  age,  and,  Ijetween  1801  and  '67,  served  as  clerk 
in  stores  at  Belvidcre  and  Cherry  Valley.  He 
then  s])cnt  a  couple  of  years  in  the  book  business 
in  Iowa,  when  (ISCO)  he  began  the  study  of  law 
with  Uuu.  Jesse  S.  Ilildrup,  at  Belvidore,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  Since  then 
-Mr.  Fuller  has  pnicticed  his  profession  at  Belvi- 
di're,  was  Corporation  Attorney  for  that  city  in 
ls7,"i-7ll,  the  latter  year  being  elected  State's 
Attorney  for  Boone  Cuunty.  From  1870  to  1891 
he  seivod  continuously  in  tlie  Legislatm-o.  first 
a-  Siiite  Senator  in  the  Thirty-fir.st  and  Thirty- 
Mjcund  General  Assemblies,  then  as  a  member  of 
till-  Ihiu.se  for  three  session.s,  in  18SS  being 
pturnicl  to  tho  .Senate,  where  lie  served  tlie 
luxt  two  se.ssious.  3Ir.  Fuller  established  a  high 
r.-putati.jn  in  the  Legislature  as  a  debater,  and 
was  th-  candidate  of  his  party  (the  Republican) 
fur  Si»uker  of  the  House  in  1885.  lie  was  also  a 
deleg.ite  to  the  Uepublicau  National  Convention 
of  lb-1  Mr.  Fuller  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Seventeenth  Circuit  at  the 
judicial  election  of  June,  1807. 

FL'LLEIJ,  Melville  Weston,  eighth  Chief  Jus- 
lice  of  the  United  .Str.tes  Supreme  Court,  was 
Ixjrnat  Augusta,  Maine.  Feb.  II,  1833,  graduated 
from  Bnwdoin  College  in  1803,  was  admitted  to 


the  bur  in  IS."),  and  became  City  Attnni.y  of  his 
native  city,  but  resigned  and  removed  to  Chicago 
the  following  year.  Tinoiigli  hi.s  mothiM's 
family  lie  tnices  "his  descent  back  to  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Mayllower.  His  literary  and  legal  attain- 
ments are  of  a  high  onler.  In  imlitics  he  has 
always  been  a  strong  Democrat.  He  served  as  a  ' 
Delegate  to  the  Con.slitutional  Convention  of 
1802  an.l  as  a  member  of  the  Logislaturn  in  1^03, 
after  that  time  devoting  his  attention  to  tho 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Chicago.  In  1888 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Chief  Jtrstice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  since  whieh  time  he  has 
resided  al  Washington,  although  still  daiminga 
residence  in  Chicago,  wln^re  he  has  considerable 
pioperty  interests. 

FULLEUTOX,  Alexander  \.,  pioneer  settler 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Chester,  Vt..  in  1804,  was 
educated  at  Middlebury  College  and  Litchfiehl 
Law  .School,  and,  coming  to  Chicago  in  1833, 
(iiKiUy  eugaged  in  real-estate  and  mercantile 
busine.ss,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  His 
name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  avenues  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  as.sociated  with  one  of  tho 
prominent  business  blocks.  He  was  one  of  tho 
original  members  of  the  .Second  Prosbj'terian 
Cluirrli  of  that  city.     Died.  Sept.  29,  1880. 

FULTON,  a  city  and  railway  center  in  White- 
side County,  13-j  miles  weSt  of  Chicago,  located 
on  the  Mi.ssis.sippi  Hiver  and  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  and  tho  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railways.  It  was  formerly  the  terminus  of  a 
lino  of  steamers  which  annually  brought  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  down  the  Jlississippi  from 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  ami  Illinois,  returning 
with  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
but  this  river  trade  gradually  died  out,  having 
been  usur])ed  by  the  various  railroads.  Fulton 
has  extensive  factories  for  the  making  of  stoves, 
besides  some  important  lumber  ind\islries.  Tho 
Northern  Illinois  College  is  located  here.  Poiui- . 
lation  (1890),  3,099;  (1900).  2,08.5. 

FULTOX  COUXTV,  situated  west  of  and  bor- 
dering on  the  Illinois  River ;  was  originally  a  p.irt 
of  Pike  County,  but  separately  organized  in  18','3 
—named  for  Robert  Fulton.  It  has  an  area  of  870 
square  niiles  with  a  jiopulation  (1900)  of -10,201. 
Tho  soil  is  rich,  well  watered  and  wooded.  Drain- 
age is  efTected  by  the  Illinois  and  Spoon  Rivers 
(tho  former  constituting  its  eastern  boundary) 
and  by  Copperas  Creek.  Lewistown  becanjo  the 
county-seat  immediately  after  county  organi- 
zation, and  so  remains  to  the  present  time  (1899). 
The  surface  of  the  county  at  a  distance  from  the 
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river  is  g.^ienilly  flat,  allliouKl.  aU>n,^'  tlie  Illinois 
tliere  are  IjlulTs  rising  to  the  hoiglit  of  X2r>  feel. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  underlying  it  are  rich,  work- 
able seams  of  coal.  A  thin  seam  of  cannel  coal 
has  been  mined  near  Avon,  with  a,  contiguous 
vein  of  (ire-clay.  Some  of  the  earliest  settlers  were 
Messrs.  Craig  and  .Savage,  who,  in  1818,  Vuiilt  a 
saw  mill  on  Otter  Creek;  Ossian  M.  Koss  and 
Stephen  Dewey,  who  laid  off  Lewistown  on  his 
own  land  in  1822.  The  first  hotel  in  the  entire 
military  tract  «as  opened  at  Lewistown  by  Ti-u- 
man  Plielps,  in  1827.  A  flat-boat  ferry  across  the 
Illinois  was  established  at  Havana,  in  1823.  The 
principal  towns  are  Canton(pop.0,5G4), Lewistown 
(2,166),  Farmington  (1,37.'5),  and  Vermont  (1.158). 

FULTON  COUNTY  XAKROVi-GAUGE  KAIL- 
WAY,  a  line  extending  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Illinois  River,  ojjposite  Havana,  to  Gale.sburg, 
01  mile.s.  It  is  a  single-track,  narrow-gauge 
(3-foot)  road,  although  the  excavations  and 
embankments  are  being  widened  to  accommodate 
a  track  of  standard  gauge.  The  grades  are  few, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  light,  although,  in  one  in.stance, 
the  gradient  is  eighty-four  feet  to  the  mile. 
Thei'e  are  more  than  19  miles  of  cuives.  the  maxi- 
mum being  sixteen  degrees.  The  rails  are  of 
iron,  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  yard,  road  not 
ballasted.  Capital  stock  outstanding  (1895), 
§636,794;  lx)nded  debt,  $184,000;  miscellaneous 
obligations,  8402,362;  total  capitalization,  81,583,- 
15G.  The  line  from  Havana  to  Fairview  (31  miles) 
was  chartered  in  1878  and  opened  in  1880  and  the 
extension  from  Fairview  to  Gale.sburg  chartered 
in  1881  and  opened  in  1882. 

PUNK,  Isaac,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Clark 
Count}',  K^y..,  Xov.  17,  1797;  grew  uj)  with  meager 
educational  advantages  and,  in  1823,  came  to  Illi- 
nois, finally  settling  at  what  afterv.-ards  became 
known  as  Funk's  Grove  in  McLean  County. 
Here,  with  no  other  cajntal  than  industry,  per- 
severance, and  integi'ity,  Mr.  Funk  began  laying 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  ample  foiluues 
ever  acquired  in  Illinois  outside  the  domain  of 
trade  or  speculation.  By  agriculture  and  dealing 
in  live  .stock,  he  became  the  possessor  of  a  large 
area  of  the  finest  fanning  lands  in  the  State, 
which  he  brought  to  a  high  stale  of  cultivation, 
leaving  an  estate  valued  at  his  death  at  not  le.ss 
than  82.000,000.  Mr.  Funk  .served  three  sessions 
in  the  General  Assembly,  first  as  Representative 
in  the  Twelfth  (1840-42),  and  as  .Senator  in  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty  fourth  (1862-60),  dying 
before  the  close  of  his  last  term.  Jan.  29,  1865. 
Originally  a  "Whig  in  politics,  he  became  aRejiub- 
lican  on  the  or.ganization  of  that  nartv,  and  gave 


a  liberal  ;uid  jiat  riotic  s\ip|iort  to  the  (tovemmeiit 
during  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
During  the  session  of  the  Twenty-third  (icneral 
As.senibly.  in  February,  1863,  he  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  .Senate  in  indigiiant  condom  nation 
of  the  policy  of  the  anti-war  faclionists,  which, 
although  couched  in  homely  langiuigo,  arousnl 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  the  Government 
throughout  (he  Slate  and  won  for  its  author  a 
prominent  place  in  State  hi.story. — Uenjamin  F. 
(Funk),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Funk"s 
Grove  Township.  McLean  County,  111.,  Oct.  17, 
1838.  After  leaving  the  district  schools,  ho 
entered  the  AVcsleyan  University  at  Clooming- 
ton,  but  .susi)e:ided  his  slu<Iies  to  enter  the  army 
in  1862,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  Sixty  eighth 
Illinois  Volunteers.  After  five  months'  service 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  reentered  the 
University,  completing  a  three-years'  course. 
For  three  years  after  graduation  he  followed 
farming  as  an  avocation,  and,  in  1860,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Bloomington.  In  1871  ho  was 
chosen  Mayor,  and  served  seven  consecutive 
terms.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  of  188S,  and  was  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  of  that  party,  in  1892,  for  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Fourteenth  Illinois 
District. — Lafayette  (Funk),  another  .son  of  Isaac 
Funk,  was  a  Rejiresentative  from  McLean  County 
in  the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly  and  Sena- 
tor in  the  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth.  Other 
sons  who  have  occuijied  seats  in  the  same  body 
include  George  W.,  Representative  in  tho  Twenty- 
seventh,  and  Duncan  M.,  Representative  in  the 
Fortieth  and  Forty-fir.st  Assemblies  The  Funk 
family  have  been  consi)icuous  in  the  affairs  of 
McLean  County  for  a  generation,  and  its  mem- 
bers have  occupied  many  other  iiositions  of  im- 
portance and  influence,  besides  those  named,  under 
the  Stale.  County  and  invmicipal  governments. 

G.\GF,  Lyman  .».,  Secretary  of  (lie  Treasiny, 
was  born  in  Do  Rayter,  Madison  Coimty,  K.  Y., 
June  28,  1830;  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion in  his  native  county,  and,  on  the  removal  of 
his  parents,  in  1848,  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  instruction  in  an  academy.  At 
tlie  age  of  17  he  entered  the  employment  of  tho 
Oneiila  Central  Bank  as  odice  boy  and  general 
utility  clerk,  but,  two  years  aflerw.'irds,  came  to 
Chicago,  first  sec^uring  employment  in  a  planing 
mill,  and,  in  18.")8,  obtaining  a  position  as  Ixjok- 
keeper  of  the  Mtirchants'  Lo.an  and  Trust  Coin- 
jiany,  at  a  salary  of  .8.jOO  a  year,  liy  1801  he  had 
been  advanced  to  the  position  of  c-ishier  of  the 
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concern,  but,  in  IbO^,  lif  ;icc'jpte<.l  tlio  c.ipliicrsliip 
of  the  I'irst  National  Hunk  of  Cliicago,  of  \\  liioh 
he  Iwcanie  t)io  Vicel'rcsiiU-nt  in  1881  and,  in 
ISJtl,  the  I'resiiieut.  Mr.  GaRO  uasalsoone  of  tho 
prominent  factors  in  sccviriiig  the  location  of  the 
WorU's  Fair  at  ChioaKO.  b('Coniing  one  of  tho 
guarantors  of  the  SlO.dOO.dOO  promised  to  be  raised 
by  the  city  of  Cliicafro,  and  being  finally  chosen 
the  lirst  I'resident  of  tbo  Exposition  Company. 
He  al.w)  presided  over  the  bankers'  section  of  the 
Worlds  ('ontCTo.-is  .\\ixiliary  in  1893,  and,  for  a 
ininilK-r  of  years,  was  Pre.sidentof  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation of  Chicago.  On  the  assumption  of  the 
Presidency  by  President  McICiuIey,  in  Jlarch, 
t^'.'T.  Mr.  Ciage  was  .selected  for  tho  position  of 
S«'.retiiry  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  lias  con- 
tiniii  (1  to  occiijiy  up  to  the  present  time  (180U). 

(;.VI..VTl.V,!i  village  of  .Salino  County,  on  the 
Illiiuiis  Central  liailroad,  40  miles  southeast  of 
DiKpMJn;  lias  a  bank:  leading  indu.stry  is  coal- 
iiiiijiii;:      Population  (18'Ji.i),  519;  (lU00),"ci3. 

a  MX,  Ceor^-e  Washiii?lon,  D.I).,  LL.D., 
il-i-Kvinan  an<l  educator,  was  born  in  Dutchess 
County.  X.  Y..  Dec.  3,  ITSO.  Left  an  orphan  at 
ciKbt  years  of  age,  he  fell  to  the  care  of  older 
.si^tt-rs  who  inherited  the  vigorous  character  of 
tli.-ir  father,  which  they  instilled  into  the  son. 
Ue  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1811,  aud,  hav- 
ing taken  a  course  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
.It  Princeton,  in  ISIG  was  licensed  by  the  Hudson 
Presbytery  and  assumed  the  charge  of  building 
up  new  churches  in  Je/Terson  Couuty,  N.  Y., 
frving  also  for  six  years  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Adams.  Here  his  labors  were 
.-mended  by  a  revival  in  which  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney, the  clo<iuent  evangelist,  and  other  eminent 
ni<'ii  were  converts.  Having  resigned  his  charge 
nl  Adams  on  account  of  illness,  he  spent  the 
'wnti-r  of  IbiS-u'l  in  Virginia,  where  his  views 
w.r."  oidarged  by  contact  with  a  new  class  of 
[-".pie-  Later,  removing  to  Oneida  County. 
-"«;.  v..  by  bLs  marri.-ige  with  Harriet  Seldcu  he 
u<<iuind  a  considerable  property,  insuring  an 
inc..:!...-  which  enabled  him  to  extend  the  field  of 
I.1-.  lalvrx.  The  result  was  tho  establishment  of 
the  Oneida  Institute,  a  manual  labor  school,  at 
WhiteslK.ro,  with  which  he  remained  from  1827 
to  is:!l.  and  out  of  which  grew  Lane  .Seminary 
and  Oberlin  and  Knox  Qilleges.  In  1835  he  con- 
ceived the  i.l«»  of  establishing  a  colony  and  an 
institution  of  learning  in  the  M'est,  and  a  com- 
mittee representing  a  party  of  proposed  colonists 
wa.-;  apjKjinted  to  make  a  selection  of  a  site,  which 
resulted,  in  the  following  year,  in  the  choice  of 
a  l..'-Mti,.n  in  Knox   County.   HI  ,   including    the 


site  of  tho  present  city  of  Galcsburg.  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  G'ale.  as  the  head  of  the 
enterprise.  Here,  in  1837.  were  taken  tho  first 
jmictical  .steps  in  carrying  out  plans  which  had 
been  jircviously  matured  in  New  York,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  which  first 
received  the  name  of  Knox  Manual  Labor  Col- 
lege. The  manual  labor  feature  having  been 
finally  discarded,  tho  institutiou  took  the  name 
of  Knox  College  in  1807.  Jlr.  Gale  was  the  lead- 
ing promoter  of  the  enterprise,  by  a  lil)eral  dona- 
tion of  lands  contributing  to  its  lirst  endowment, 
and.  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ccntiny,  being 
intimately  identified  with  its  hi.story.  From 
1810  to  '42  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  acting 
Professor  of  Ancient  Langiuiges,  ami,  for  fifteen 
years  thereafter,  a.s  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Rhetoric.  Died,  at  Galesburg.  Sept.  31,  18C1. 
— AVllUam  Selden  (Gale),  oldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Fc-b. 
15,  1823,  came  with  his  fatluT  to  Galeslnirg,  111., 
in  ISuG,  and  was  educated  there.  Having  read 
law  with  the  Hon.  Jamas  Knox,  he  was  admitted 
to  tho  bar  in  1845.  but  practiced  only  a  few  yairs. 
as  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  me;isures  for 
the  devoloi)ment  of  the  coxintry.  One  of  these 
was  the  Central  Military  Tract  Railroad  (now  the 
Chicago,  liurlington  &  Quincy),  of  which  he  was 
the  most  active  promoter  and  a  Director.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Knox  Count)-,  from  the  adoption  of  township 
organization  in  18.J3  to  ISy.j.  with  the  exception 
of  four  years,  and,  during  the  long  controver.sy 
which  resulted  in  the  location  of  the  county-scat 
at  Galesburg,  was  the  leader  of  the  fialesburg 
party,  and  subsequently  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  there.  Other 
positions  held  by  him  include  the  ofiicc  of  Post- 
master of  the  city  of  Galesburg.  184'j  .')3;  member 
of  the  State  Con.stitutional  Convention  of  18G2, 
and  Representative  in  the  Twenty-sixth  (ieneral 
Assembly  (1870-72);  Presidential  Elector  in  1872; 
Delegate  to  the  National  Pejiublic-in  Convention 
of  18S0;  City  Alderman,  l.s72  82  and  IMJl-ij.j; 
member  of  the  Commission  apijointed  l>y  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby  in  iSy.j  to  revise  the  State  Revenue 
Laws;  by  apjwintnient  of  President  Harrison, 
Superintendent  of  the  Galesburg  Government 
Buililing.  and  a  long  term  Trustee  of  the  Illinois 
llosiiital  for  tho  Ins;inc  at  Rock  Island,  by 
apiwintment  of  Governor  Altgeld.  Uo  has  also 
been  a  frequent  representative  of  his  party 
(the  Rei)ublican)  in  State  and  District  Conven- 
tions, and.  since  1801,  has  been  an  active  and 
le;iding    member  of    tli<;    Hoard  of    Trustees    of 
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Knox  College.  Mr.  Gale  \v:i.s  laairii-.l,  Oct.  d, 
IS-IT),  to  Mis.s  nu-olinc  Fcnis,  jjranaaaugliter  of 
the  financial  reprosentativo  of  tlio  C.'alesburg 
Colony  of  IS^G,  anil  lias  luul  eiglit  cliilihen,  of 
whom  four  aro  living.    Died  Si'ii.  1,  1000. 

(i  ALEX  Aj'thc  count.v-.seat  of  Jo  Da  vie.'is  County, 
a  city  and  port  of  entry,  100  miles  in  a  direct  lino 
west  by  north we.st  of  Cliicago;  is  located  on 
Galena  River,  about  4J-2  niiles  above  its  juiictii.n 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  is  an  iiilerserting  poiiit 
"for  the  Chicago.  P.uHiiigtou  ^t  QuinL-y,  tlie  Xorth- 
western,  and  the  Illinois  Central  liaihoads,  with 
connections  by  stub  with  the  Chicago  Great 
Western.  It  is  built  jiarlially  in  a  valley  and 
partially  on  the  blull's  which  overlook  tlie  river, 
the  Galena  liiver  being  made  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  deep  draught  by  a  system  of  lockage.  The 
vicinity  abounds  in  rich  mines  of  sul[))ude  of  lead 
(galena),  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name. 
Galena  is  adorned  by  hand.some  public  and  jiriv- 
ate  buildings  and  a  beautiful  park,  in  whicli 
stands  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  General  Grant,  and 
a  .symmetrical  monument  dedicated  to  tlie  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  Jo  Daviess  County  who  lost 
their  lives  during  the  Civil  War.  Its  industries 
include  a  furniture  factory,  a  table  factory,  two 
foundries,  a  tub  factory  and  a  carriage  factory. 
Zinc  ore  is  now  Jjeing  produced  in  and  near  the 
city  in  large  quantities,  and  its  mining  interests 
will  become  vast  at  no  distant  day.  It  owns  an 
electric  light  plant,  and  watei'  is  furnished  from 
an  artesian  well  1,700  feet  deep.  Galena  was  one 
of  the  earliest  towns  in  Northern  Illinois  to  be 
settled,  its  mines  having  been  worked  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  .seventeenth  century.  Many  men 
of  distinction  in  State  and  National  alTairs  came 
from  Galena,  among  whom  were  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Gen.  John  A.  Kawlins,  Gen.  John  E. 
Smith,  Gen.  John  C.  Smith,  Gen.  'A.  L.  Chetlain, 
Gen.  John  O.  Duer,  Gen.  W.  li.  Rowley,  Gen.  E. 
T>.  Baker,  Hon.  E  B.  Washburne,  Secretary  of 
State  under  Grant,  Hon.  Tliompsou  Campbell, 
Secretary  of  .State  of  Illinois,  and  Judge  Drum- 
mond.     Population  (1S1K1),  .''),G:15;  (UKlO).  Tj.OO.j. 

(JALEXA  &  CHICAfiO  I'XIOX  RAILROAD. 
(See  Vhhaijo  d-  yorthircslmi  Jidilwa//.) 

(iALESIU'RGjthe  county-seat  of  Knn.x  County 
and  an  iiniiorlant  educational  center.  Tlic  tirst 
settlers  were  enn'granls  from  the  East,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  being  members  of  a  colony  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  (ioorgc  W.  Gale,  of  Wliitesboro, 
N.  v.,  in  whose  honor  the  original  village  was 
named.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
agricultural  distrii;t  r,:>  miles  northwest  of  Peoria, 
S9  miles  northeast  of  Quiney  and  UIo  miles  south- 


west of  Chic-ago;  is  an  important  railway  center, 
being  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  with  two 
branch  linesof  thoChicago,  Burlington  it  Quiney. 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  it  Santa  l''e  Railroads. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1811,  and  as  a 
city  by  sjiecial  charter  in  1857.  There  are  beauti- 
ful park's  and  the  residence  streets  aro  well 
.shaded,  while  So  miles  of  street  are  paved  with 
vitrified  l)i  iclc.  Tlie  city  owns  a  system  of  water- 
works receiving  its  supply  from  artesian  wells 
and  artificial  lakes,  has  an  ellicient  and  well- 
equipped  paid  fire  ilepartment,  an  electric  .street 
car  system  with  three  suburban  lines,  gas  and 
electric  lighting  systems,  steam-heating  plant, 
etc.  It  also  has  a  number  of  flourishing  mechan- 
ical industries,  including  two  iron  fouiulrics,  agri- 
cultural iuiplouient  v.  orks,  (louring  mills,  carriage 
and  wagon  works  and  a  broom  factory,  besides 
other  industrial  enterprises  of  minor  importance. 
The  manufacture  of  vitritied  paving  brick  is  iiuite 
extensively  carried  on  at  plants  near  the  city 
limits,  the  city  itself  being  the  shipping-point 
as  well  as  the  point  of  administrative  control. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney  Railroad 
Company  has  shops  and  .stockyards  here,  while 
considerable  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  The 
public  buildings  include  a  courthouse.  Govern- 
ment postofiice  building,  an  opera  house,  nine- 
teen churches,  ten  public  schools  with  a  high 
school  and  free  kindergarten,  and  a  handsome 
public  library  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  SlOO,- 
000,  of  which  one-half  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Carnegie.  Gale.sburg  enjoys  its  chief  distine^tion 
as  the  seat  of  a  large  number  of  high  class  liter- 
ary institutions,  including  Kno.\-  College  (non- 
sectarian),  Lombard  University  (Universali.st), 
and  Corpus  Christi  Lyceum  and  University,  and 
St.  Jo.sepli"s  Academj  (both  Roman  Catholic). 
Three  interurban  electric  railroad  lines  connect 
Galesburg  with  neighboring  towns.  Pop.  (IMIO), 
l.j.aCl;  ailOU),  18,007. 

(iALLATlNCOU.MV,  one  of  three  counties 
organiy.ed  in  Illinois  Territorj'  in  XV\'i — theotlieis 
being  Madison  and  Johnson.  Previous  to  that 
date  the  Territory  had  con.sisted  of  only  two  coun- 
ties, St.  Clair  and  Randolph.  The  new  county 
was  named  in  honor  of  Albert  Gallatin,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash  Rivers,  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern jiart  of  tl-.e  State,  and  has  an  area  of  :il'J 
square  miles;  iiopul.atioii  (KiOU).  lO.Kiiii.  The  lirst 
cabin  erected  by  an  .\merican  settler  w;us  the 
home  of  Michael"  Sprinkle,  who  .settled  .at  Sliaw- 
ncotown  in  1800.  The  place  early  became  an 
inqKirtant  trading  po.'^t  and  distributing   jioint. 
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A  ferr}'  across  tlie  Wabash  was  esiuMishoJ  in 
IMta,  by  Alexander  Wilson,  whoso  descendants 
conducted  it  for  more  than  seventy-five  years. 
AUhouph  Stephen  Kector  made  a  Government 
survey  as  early  as  1S07,  the  public  lands  were  not 
plu-ed  on  the  "market  until  1S18.  Shawneetown, 
the  county-seat,  is  the  most  imi'ortant  town, 
h  i%  ii'.:;  a  population  of  some  2.200.  Bituminous 
coal  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  mining  is 
nil  in.porlant  industry.  The  prosperity  of  the 
<-.iuiily  has  been  nuicli  retarded  by  floods,  particu- 
larly at  Shawneetown  and  Equality.  At  the 
fv.rnuT  point  the  difference  between  high  and 
1..-.V  water  mark  in  the  Ohio  River  has  been  as 
iiuioii  as  fifty-two  feet. 

<;ALL0>V.\Y,  .\iiilrcw  Jackson,  civil  engineer, 
w.is  Uirn  of  Scotch  ancestry  in  Butler  County, 
!';,  .  Dec.  21,  1811;  came  with  his  father  to  Cory- 
il->}\,  Ind.,  ill  182(1.  took  a  course  in  Hanover  Col- 
1.  i.-o.  praduating  ivs  a  civil  engineer  in  1837;  then 
ciii;.-  to  Mount.  Carmel,  White  County,  111.,  with 
a  vii  w  to  employment  ou  projected  Illinois  rail- 
nads.  but  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  year,  having 
among  his  pupils  a  number  who  have  .since  been 
prominent  in  State  affairs.  Later,  he  obtained 
(•iii(>loyment  as  an  a-^sistant  engineer,  .serving  for 
a  time  under  William  Gooding,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Illinois  <X:  Michigan  Canal;  was  also  A.ssi.stant 
Enrolling  and  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1840-41.  and  held  the  same  po.sitiou  in 
the  House  in  1840-47,  and  again  in  1848-49,  in  the 
meantime  having  located  a  farm  iu  La  Salle 
C<)\inty,  where  the  present  city  of  Streator  stands. 
In  1841)  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Canal 
Tni<itOfts,  and,  in  1851,  became  assistant  engineer 
"■n  the  Illinois  Central  Raiboad,  later  superin- 
i>  tiding  its  construction,  and  finally  being  trans- 
fi-n.-.l  to  the  laud  department,  but  retiring  in 
I'vVi  U)  engage  in  real-e.state  business  in  Chicago, 
<l.-«ling  largely  in  railroad  lands.  Jlr.  Galloway 
w;i.<i  elected  a  Coimty  Commissioner  for  Cook 
County,  and  has  since  been  connect od  with  many 
iiK-asure.s  of  local  imjjortance. 

(J.ll.YA,  a  town  in  Henry  County,  4.")  miles 
M.ulheast  of  Itock  I.sland  and  48  miles  north- 
iiiirttiwest  of  IVoria;  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  liock  Island  .V-  Peoria  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
linj^ton  (fc  Quincy  lUilways.  It  stands  at  the 
summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Mi.s.si.s- 
sippi  and  the  Illinois  Rivers,  and  is  jt  manufac- 
turing and  coal-miniug  town.  It  has  eight 
churches,  three  banks,  good  schools,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  The  surrounding  country 
is  agricultural  and  wealthy,  and  is  rich  in  coal. 
I'o|)ulalion  (I8;)0).  -iJW;  (lilOO).  2,GS'.>. 


(.'.VKDXEU,  a  village  in  Garfield  Town.ship. 
Grundy  County,  on  the  Chicago  it  Alton  R;iil- 
road,  C.J  miles  south-.southwe.st  of  Chicago  and  2ii 
miles  north-northeast  of  Pontiac;  on  the  Kanka- 
kee and  Seneca  branch  of  the  "Big  Four,"  and 
the  Elgin,  Joliet  it  Eastern  U.  11.  Coal-mining 
is  the  princijial  industry.  Gardner  has  two 
banks,  four  churrhes.  a  high  school,  and  a  weekly 
paper.     Population  (18110),  1,0!I4;  (IHUO).  l.Oiio. 

G.VRMER,  COAL  (ITV  ic  NOIt.MAXTOWX 
RAILWAY.  (See  Elrjin.  J»lut  d-  Ka^Um  Unil 
iray. ) 

GARY,  Joseph  Easlon,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  of  Puritan  ancestry,  at  Potsdam.  St.  Law- 
rence Count}',  is'.  Y.,  July  9,  1821.  His  early 
educational  advantages  were  such  as  were  fiu'- 
nished  by  district  schools  and  a  village  academy, 
and,  until  he  was  22  years  old,  he  worked  at  llu! 
carpenter's  bench.  In  1843  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  studied  law.  After  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  he  practiced  for  five  years  in 
Southwest  Missouri,  thence  going  to  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  in  1849,  and  to  San  Franci.sco,  Cal.,  in 
18.53.  In  1856  he  .settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  After  seven  years  of  active 
practice  ho  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cook  Comity,  where  lis  has  .s;it 
for  thirty  years,  being  four  times  nominated  by 
both  political  parties,  and  his  la.st  re-election — for 
a  term  of  six  years,  occurring  in  1893.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  the  Chicago  anarchists  in 
1886— one  of  the  causes  celebres  of  Illinois.  .Some 
of  his  rulings  therein  were  sharply  criticised,  but 
lie  was  upheld  by  the  courts  of  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  his  connection  with  the  case  has  given 
him  world-wide  fame.  In  November,  1888,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  transferred  him  to  the 
bench  of  the  Ajipellate  Court,  of  which  tribunal 
he  has  been  three  times  Chief  Justice. 

CASSETTE,  Norman  Theodore,  real-estate 
operator,  wasbornatTownse.nd,Vt.,  April  21,  1839, 
came  to  Chicago  at  ten  years  of  age,  and.  after 
spending  a  year  at  Sliurtleff  College,  took  a  preiar- 
atorj-  collegiate  cour.'ie  at  the  Atwater  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  June,  18G1,  ho  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteers,  rising  in  the  second  year  to  tho  rank 
of  First  Lieutenant,  .-ind,  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  by  gallantry  displayed  while  .serving  as 
an  Aid-de-Camp,  winning  a  rec/mimendation 
for  a  brevet  Lieutenant-Colonelcy.  The  war 
over,  he  served  one  term  as  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  and  Recorder,  but  later  engaged  in  the  real- 
estate  ami  loan  husine.ss  ;us  tho  head  of  the  exten- 
sive firm  of  Norman  T.  Gas.sette  &  Co.     He  was  l 
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Kepiiblican  in  iiolitios,  active  in  Giand  Army 
circles  and  prominent  as  a  JIason,  lioMing  tlio 
position  of  Eminent  Grand  Commander  of 
Kniglits  Templar  of  Illinois  on  occasion  of  (ho 
Triennial  Conclave  in  Washington  in  1889.  Ho 
al.so  had  charge,  a.s  President  of  the  JIasonic 
Fraternity  Temple  Association  of  Chicago,  for 
some  time  prior  to  his  decease,  of  the  erection  of 
the  Jfasonic  Temple  of  Chicago.  IMed,  in  Chi- 
cago, Jlarch  20,  1891. 

GATE'WOOl),  Yr'illiaiii  Jed'orson,  early  lawyer, 
was  born  in  AV.arreu  County,  JCy.,  came  to 
Franklin  County,  111.,  in  boyhood,  removed  to 
Shawneetown  in  lS'3o,  where  he  taught  school 
two  or  three  years  while  studying  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  served  in  five 
General  Assemblies — as  Representative  in  1830-32, 
and  as  Senator,  18u  1-12.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  fine  education  and  brilliant  talents.  Died, 
Jan.  8.  1812. 

GAULT,  John  C.  railway  manager,  was  born 
at  Hooksett,  N.  H.,':May  1,  1829;  in  1850  entered 
tlie  local  freight  oflice  of  Die  Manchester  &  Law- 
rence Railroad,  later  becoming  General  Freiglit 
Agent  of  the  Vermont  Central.  Coming  to  Chi- 
cago in  1859,  he  successively  filled  tlie  positions 
of  Superintendent  of  Transportation  on  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union,  and  (after  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  latter  with  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western), that  of  Division  Superintendent, 
General  Freight  Agent  and  Assistant  General 
Manager;  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  (fc  St.  Paul;  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  Wabash  (1879-83);  Arbitrator  for  the 
trunk  lines  (1883-85),  and  General  Sfanager  of 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
(1885-90),  when  he  retired.  Died,  in  Chicago, 
August  29,  1891. 

GENERAL  ASSEMRf.IES,  The  following  is  a 
li.st  of  the  General  Assemblies  whicli  liave  met 
.since  the  admission  of  IlUnois  as  a  Stale  up  to 
1898 — from  the  First  to  the  Fortietli  inclusive— 
with  th",  more  important  acts  passed  by  each  and 
the  duration  of  their  respective  sessions: 

First  Genekal  Assembi^y  held  two  sessions, 
the  first  convening  at  Kaskaskia,  the  State  Capi- 
tal, Oct.  5,  and  adjourning  Oct.  13,  1818.  The 
second  met,  Jan.  4,  1819,  continiiing  to  Jlarch  31. 
Lieut-Gov.  Pierre  Menard  presided  over  tlie  Sen- 
ate, consisting  of  thirteen  memljers,  while  John 
Jlcssinger  was  chosen  Spe;iker  of  the  House, 
containing  twenty-seven  members.  The  nrost 
important  business  transacted  at  the  first  session 
was  the  election  of  two  United  States  Senators— 
Ninian  Edwards  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Sr.— and 


tlie  lining  of  minor  Sl.iteand  jiulicial  ofiices.  At 
(he  .second  session  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted, 
copied  cliiefly  from  the  Vii-ginia  and  Kentucky 
statutes,  including  (ho  law  coucorning  "negroes 
and  mulattoes,"  which  long  remained  on  the 
.statute  hook.  Aji  act  was  also  i^a.ssed  appointing 
Commissioners  to  select  a  .site  for  a  new  State 
Cajiital,  which  resulted  in  its  location  at  Van- 
dalia.  The  sessions  were  held  in  a  stone  building 
with  gainbrel-roof  pierced  by  dormer-windows, 
tlij  Senate  occupying  the  lower  lloor  and  the 
House  the  upjier.  Tlio  length  of  the  first  session 
was  nine  days,  and  of  the  second  eighty-seven — 
total,  ninety -six  days. 

Secoxd  Genekal  A.ssemkly  convened  at  Van- 
dalia,  Dec.  4,  1820.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
Senators  and  twent.y-nino  Representative.?.  John 
?iIcLean,  of  Gallatin  County,  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House.  A  leading  tojiic  of  discussion  was 
the  incorjioration  of  a  State  Bank.  Money  was 
scarce  and  there  «as  a  .strong  popular  demand 
for  an  increase  of  circulating  jnedium.  To 
appease  this  clamor,  no  less  than  to  relieve  traders 
and  agriculturists,  this  General  Assembly  estab- 
lished a  State  Bank  (.see  State  Bank),  despite 
the  earnest  protest  of  JIcLcan  and  the  executive 
veto.  A  staj'-law  w-as  also  enacted  at  tliis  se.ssion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor  class.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  next  Legislature  was  lixed  at 
eighteen  Senators  and  thirty-six  Representatives 
— this  provision  remaining  in  force  until  1831. 
The  se.5sion  ended  Feb.  15,  having  lasted  seventy- 
four  days. 

Third  General  Assembly  convened,  Dec.  2, 
1823.  Lieutenant-Governor  Hubbard  presided  in 
the  Senate,  while  iu  the  organization  of  the 
lower  house,  William  JI.  Alexander  wa.s  chosen 
Speaker.  Governor  Coles,  in  his  inaugural, 
called  attention  to  the  existence  of  slavery  iu 
Illinois  despite  the  Ordin.ance  of  1787,  and  urged 
the  ailo]ition  of  repressive  measures.  Both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  being  pro-slavery  in 
.sympathy,  the  Governor's  address  provoked 
bitter  and  determined  opposition.  On  Jan.  9, 
1823,  Jesse  B.  Thomas  was  re-elected  United 
States  Senator,  defeating  John  Reynolds,  Leonard 
White  and  Samuel  D.  Lockwood.  After  olectirig 
Mr.  Thomas  and  choosing  State  ofiicens,  llie 
General  Assembly  proceeded  to  discuss  (he  major- 
ity and  minority  reports  of  the  committee  to 
which  had  been  referred  the  Governor's  address. 
The  minority  report  recommended  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  while  that  of  the  majority  favored 
the  .-idoption  of  a  resolution  calling  a  convention 
to   amend   (he  Constitution,   the  avowed  object 
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beiiig  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  State.  The  latter 
report  was  adopted,  but  the  pro-slavery  party  in 
the  House  lacked  one  vote  of  the  nuinlier  neces- 
sary to  can-y  the  resolution  by  the  constitutional 
two-thirds  majority.  What  followed  has  always 
iK'eu  regarded  as  a  blot  ujjon  the  record  of  the 
Third  General  As.>ieiubly.  Nicholas  Hanson,  who 
h.id  Ix-^u  awarded  the  cent  fro.'i  Pike  County 
at  the  iK'ginnint;  of  the  session  after  a  contest 
brought  by  his  opponent,  John  Shaw,  was  un- 
Ke.itf.Ki  after  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  he  had  been  several 
■weeks  l)eforo  declared  elected.  Shaw  having 
thu.'s  been  sealed,  the  resolution  was  carried  by 
the  ne<-essary  twenty-four  votes.  Mr.  Hansen, 
a!  I  hough  previously  regarded  as  a  pro-slavery 
man,  had  voted  with  the  minority  when  the 
rt-.o!ution  was  first  put  upon  its  passage.  Hence 
followed  his  dejuivation  of  his  seat.  The  triumph 
of  the  friends  of  the  convention  was  celebrated 
by  v.hat  Gov.  ,T<jhn  Reynolds  (himself  a  conven- 
lionist.)  characterized  as  "a  wild  and  indecorous 
procession  by  torchlight  and  liquor."  (.See 
aiarcn/  and  Sku-e  Laws.)  The  session  adjourned 
Teh.  ]8,  having  continiied  seventy-nine  days.  ■ 

FouKTii  Gf.xeral  Assembly.  Thi.s  body  held 
two  se.ssions,  the  first  being  convened,  Nov.  i'l, 
1S24,  by  proclamation  of  the  Executive,  some 
three  weeks  before  the  date  for  the  regular 
session,  in  order  to  correct  a  defect  in  the  law 
relative  to  counting  the  returns  for  I'rcsidential 
ICIectors.  Thomas  Mather  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  HovLso,  while  Lieutenant-Governor  Hub- 
U'lrd  presided  in  the  Senate.  Having  amended 
the  law  concerning  the  election  returns  for  Pi-esi- 
dential  Electors,  tlu3  Assembly  proceeded  to  the 
flection  of  two  United  Statrs  Senators— one  to 
lill  the  unexpired  term  of  ex-Senator  Edwards 
(r.-signed)  and  the  other  for  the  full  term  begin- 
ning March  4,  1825.  John  McLean  was  chosen 
for  the  first  and  Elias  Kent  Kane  for  the  second. 
rive  circuit  judgeships  were  created,  and  it  was 
j)rovided  that  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
sliould  consist  of  four  Judges,  and  that  semi- 
annual ses.sions  of  that  tribunal  should  be  held  at 
the  State  ca],ital.  (See  Judicial  Department.) 
The  regular  session  came  to  an  end,  Jan.  18,  1825, 
but  at  its  own  request,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  acting  Governor  Hubbard  re-convened  the 
body  in  special  session  on  Jan.  2,  1820,  to  enact  a 
new  apportionment  law  under  the  census  of  1825. 
A  sine  die  adjournment  was  taken,  Jan.  28,  182G. 
One  of  the  impoitant  acts  of  the  regular  session 
of  isi.")  was  the  adoption  of  the  first  free-school 
la.w  iu  Illinois,  the  nicr.sure  liaviug  beun  intro- 


duced by  Josejili  Duncan,  afterwards  Governor  of 
the  State.  This  Legislature  was  in  session  a  total 
of  ninety-two  days,  of  which  sixty-live  were 
during  tho  first  session  and  twenty-seven  during 
the  second. 

FlKTlI  GenkUai.  ASSE.MHLY  Convened,  Dec.  -1, 
1820,  Lieutenant-Governor  Kinney  presiding  in 
th.;  Senato  .-ind  John  .McLean  in  the  Ibiuse.  At 
the  request  of  the  Governor  an  investigation  into 
the  management  of  the  bank  at  EJwardsvillo  was 
had,  resulting,  however,  in  tho  exoneration  of  its 
oflrcers.  The  circuit  judgp^ships  created  by  tho 
preceding  Legislature  wore  abrogated  and  their 
incumbents  legislated  out  of  ofiice.  The  State 
was  divided  into  four  circuits,  one  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  being  assigned  to  each.  (See 
Judicial  Department.)  Thi.s  General  Assembly 
also  elected  a  State  Treasurer  to  succeed  Abner 
Field,  James  Hall  being  chosen  on  the  ninth 
ballot.  The  Supremo  Court  Judges,  jis  directed 
by  the  preceding  Legislature,  presented  a  well 
digested  report  on  the  revision  of  the  laws,  which 
was  adopted  without  material  alteration.  One  of 
the  important  measures  enacted  at  this  session 
w.as  an  act  establishing  a  State  penitentiary,  the 
funds  for  its  erection  being  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  saline  lands  in  Gallatin  County.  (See 
Alton  Penitentiary;  also  Salt  .Vanu'facture.) 
The  session  ended  Feb.  19  — having  continued 
seventj'-eight  days. 

Sixth  Ge.veral  Assembly  convened,  Dec.  1, 
1828.  The  Jackson  Democrats  had  a  large  major- 
ity in  both  houses.  John  McLean  ^^■as,  for  the 
third  time,  elected  .Speaker  of  the  House,  and, 
later  in  the  session,  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  a  unanimous  vote.  A  Secretary  of 
State,  Treasuier  and  Attorney-General  were  also 
apfiointed  or  elected.  The  most  important  legis- 
lation of  the  se.ssion  was  as  follows:  Authorizing 
the  sale  of  school  lands  and  the  borrowing  of  tho 
proceeds  from  the  school  fund  for  tho  ordinary 
governmental  expenses;  providing  for  a  return 
to  the  viva  voce  method  of  voting;  creating  a 
fifth  judicial  circuit  and  appointing  a  Judge 
therefor;  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners to  determine  upon  the  route  of  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  to  sell  lands  and  com- 
mence its  con.struclion.  Tho  Assembly  adjourned, 
Jan.  23, 1829,  having  been  iu  session  lifty-foui- days. 
Seventh  General  Assembly  met,  Dec.  6,  IS.jO. 
The  newly-elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  Zadoc 
Casey,  and  William  L.  D.  Ewang  presided 
over  the  two  hoases,  respectively.  John  Re.N- 
nolds  was  Governor,  and,  the  majority  of  the 
.Senate  being  made  uj)  of  his  jiolitical  adversaries, 
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experienced  no  link-  (lillicully  in  securinK  tlio 
conlirmatiou  of  his  noniiuees.  Two  United 
States  Senators  were  olcc-tcd:  Elias  K.  Kaiic 
being  cliosen  to  siiceeed  himself  and  John  M. 
Robinson  to  ser\e  the  unexpired  term  of  John 
McLean,  deceased.  The  United  Slates  census  of 
1830  gave  Illinois  three  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress instead  of  one,  and  this  General  Assembly 
passed  a  re-apportionment  law  accordingly.  The 
nimiber  of  State  Senators  was  increased  to 
twenty-six,  and  of  niendjers  of  the  lower  house 
to  fifty-five.  The  criminal  code  was  amended  by 
the  substitution  of  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary as  a  penally  in  lieu  of  the  stocks  and 
public  flogging.  This  Legislature  also  authorized 
the  borrowing  of  $100,000  to  redeem  the  notes  of 
the  State  Bank  which  were  to  mature  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  As.sembly  adjourned,  Feb.  10,  1831, 
the  session  liaving  lasted  .seventy-three  days. 

Eighth  General  Assembly.  The  session 
began  Deo.  3,  1832,  and  ended  March  2,  1833. 
William  L.  D.  Ewing  was  chosen  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  succeeded  Zadoc 
Casey  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  latter  having 
been  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
Alexander  M.  Jenkins  presided  over  the  House  as 
Speaker.  This  Legislature  enacted  the  first  gen- 
eral incorporativin  laws  of  Illinois,  their  provisions 
being  applicable  to  towns  and  public  libraries. 
It  also  incorporated  several  railroad  companies, 
— o)ie  line  from  Lake  Jlichigan  to  the  Illinois 
River  (projected  as  a  substitute  for  the  canal), 
one  from  Pervi  to  Cairo,  and  another  to  cross  tho 
State,  rimniug  through  Springfield.  Other  char- 
ters were  granted  for  shorter  lines,  but  the  incor- 
porators generally  failed  to  organize  under  them. 
A  notable  inci  dentin  connection  with  this  .session 
was  the  attempt  to  impeach  Theophilus  W.  Smith, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Tliis  was  the  first 
and  last  trial  of  this  character  in  the  State's  his- 
tory, between  1818  and  1899.  Failing  to  secure  a 
conviction  iu  the  Senate  (where  tho  vote  stood 
twelve  for  conviction  and  ten  for  acquittal,  with 
four  Senators  excused  from  voting),  the  House 
atlempted  to  remove  him  by  address,  but  in  this 
the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  The  first  mechan- 
ics' lien  law  was  enacted  by  this  Legislature, 
as  also  a  law  relating  to  the  "right  of  way"  for 
"public  roads,  canals,  or  other  puldic  works." 
The  length  of  the  .session  was  ninety  days. 

Ninth  General  Assembly.  This  Legislature 
held  two  sessions.  The  first  began  Dec.  1,  1834. 
and  lasted  to  Feb.  13,  1830.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Jenkins  presided  in  the  Senate  and  James  Semple 
was  elected  Speaker  of  tho  Hoaso  without  oppo- 


sition. On  Dec.  20,  ,lohn  M.  Robinson  was  re- 
elected United  Slates  Senator  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  among  tho  new  members,  but  took  no  con- 
spicuous part  iu  the  discussions  of  the  body.  The 
principal  public  laws  jiassod  at  this  session  were: 
Providing  for  the  borrowing  of  §500,000  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  <Sc  Michi- 
gn.n  Canal  and  the  appointment  of  ;i  linard  of 
Commissioners  to  supervise  its  expenditure; 
incorporating  tlie  Dank  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois: 
and  authorizing  a  loan  of  §12,000  by  Cook  County, 
at  10  per  cent  interest  per  annum  from  the 
county  school  fund,  for  the  erection  of  a  court 
house  in  that  county.  The  second  session  of  this 
Assembly  convened,  Dec.  7,  1835,  adjourning,  Jan. 
18,  183G.  A  now  canal  act  was  iias.sed,  enlarging 
the  Commissioners'  powers  and  pledging  the  faith 
of  tho  State  for  the  repayment  of  money  bor- 
rowed to  aid  in  its  constructiou.  A  new  apiKir- 
tiounient  law  was  also  passed  providing  for  the 
election  of  forty-one  Senators  and  ninety-one 
Representatives,  and  W.  L.  D.  Ewing  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Elias  K.  Kano, 
deceased.  Tho  length  of  the  first  session  waa 
eeventy-ftve  days,  and  of  the  second  forty-three 
days— total,  118. 

Tenth  Geseeal  Assemulv,  like  its  predeces- 
sor, held  two  sessions.  The  first  convened  Dec.  5. 
1836,  and  adjourned  March  0,  1837.  The  Whigs 
controlled  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority,  and 
elected  William  II.  David.son,  of  White  County, 
President,  to  succeed  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  who 
had  resigned  tho  Lieutenant-Governorship.  (See 
Jenkins,  Alexander  M.)  James  Semple  was 
re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  which  was 
fully  two-thirds  Democratic.  This  Legislature 
was  remarkable  for  'he  number  of  its  members 
who  afterwards  attained  National  prominence. 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  .sat  in  the  lower  house,  both 
voting  for  the  same  candidate  for  Speaker — New- 
ton Cloud,  an  independent  Democrat.  Besides 
these,  the  rolls  of  this  Assembly  included  the 
names  of  a  future  Governor,  six  future  United 
States  Senators,  eight  Congressmen,  throe  Illinois 
Sujireme  Court  Judges,  .seven  State  ofiicers,  and 
a  Cabinet  ofKcer.  Tho  two  absorbing  topics  for 
legislative  discu.ssion  and  action  were  the  system 
of  internal  improvements  and  the  removal  of  the 
State  capital.  (See  Jnternal  Improvement  Policy 
and  State  Capitals.)  The  friends  of  Springfield 
finally  eO'ected  sucli  a  combination  that  that  city 
was  selected  as  the  .seat  of  the  State  government. 
while  the  Internal  Imj>rovemeut  Act  was  pa.sscd 
over  the  veto  of  (Jovcrnor  Duncan.  A  second 
.session  of  this  Legislature  met  on  the  call  of  the 
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Governor,  July  10,  1S;!7,  and  adjonvned  July  0?. 
An  act  legalizing  tlie  susijpnsiou  of  Stale  hanks 
was  adopted,  but  the  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  repeal  of  tlio  intea-nal  inijirovenient 
legislation  was  ignored.  Tlie  length  of  tlie  first 
session  was  ninety-two  days  and  of  the  second 
thirteen— total  105. 

Eleventh  General  Assemuly.  Tliis  )'...ly 
held  both  a  regular  and  a  special  session.  Tlie 
former  met  Dec.  3,  1838,  and  adjourned  Marcli  1. 
1839.  The  "VVliigs  were  in  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  and  controlled  the  organization  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  House,  howe>-er.  tlieir  candidate 
for  Speaker — Abraham  Lincoln — failing  to  secure 
his  full  iiarty  vote,  was  defeated  by  W.  L.  I). 
Ewiug.  At  this  session  $800,000  more  was  ajipro- 
priated  for  the  'iniiirovement  of  water-ways  and 
the  construction  of  railroads,"  all  elTorts  toput  an 
end  to,  or  even  curtail,  further  expenditures  on 
account  of  internal  iminovenients  meeting  with 
defeat.  An  apjiropriation  (the  first)  was  made 
for  a  library  for  the  Su])reine  Court;  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  e.stablislied,  and  tlie  further  issuance 
of  bank  notes  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  §5 
■was  prohibited.  By  this  time  the  State  debt  had 
increased  to  over  S!3,000,000,  and  both  the  people 
and  the  Governor  were  becoming  apprehensive  as 
to  ultimate  results  of  this  prodigal  outlay.  A 
crisis  apjieareJ  imminent,  and  the  Governor,  on 
Dec.  9,  1839,  convened  the  Legislature  in  special 
session  to  consider  tlie  situation.  (This  was  tlie 
fii'st  session  ever  held  at  Springfield ;  and.  the  new 
State  House  not  being  completed,  the  Senate,  the 
House  and  the  Supreme  Court  found  accommo- 
dation in  three  of  tlie  principal  church  edifices.) 
The  struggle  for  a  cliange  of  otate  policy  at  this 
session  was  long  and  hard  fouglit,  no  heed  being 
given  to  party  lines.  Tlie  outcome  was  the  vir- 
tual abrogation  of  tlie  entire  internal  improve- 
ment system.  Provision  was  made  for  the  calling 
in  and  destruction  of  all  unsold  bonds  and  tho 
sjK-edy  adjustment  of  all  unsettled  accounts  of 
the  old  Board  of  Public  AVorks,  wliich  was  legis- 
lateil  out  of  office.  The  special  .session  adjourned 
Feb.  3,  1810.  Length  of  regular  session  ninety- 
two  days,  of  the  special,  fifty-seven — total,  149. 

Twelfth  General  Assembly.  This  Legisla- 
tiu-e  was  strongly  Democratic  in  both  branches. 
It  first  convened,  by  executive  proclamation, 
Nov.  23,  1840,  tho  object  being  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  ilebt.  In  reference 
to  this  matter  the  follov.-ing  enactments  were 
made:  Authorizing  the  hypothecation  of  $;100,000 
internal  improvement  bonds,  to  meet  the  interest 


due  Jan.  1,  1811;  directing  the  issue  of  l>onds  to 
be  sold  in  the  open  market  and  the  proceeds 
applied  toward  discharging  all  amounts  due  on 
interest  account  for  which  noother  provision  was 
made;  levying  a  s))ecial  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the 
§100  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  last  mentioned 
class  of  bonds,  as  it  m.atured.  For  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Xortbern  Cross Uailroad  (from  S)>iiiig- 
field  to  Jacksonville)  another  appropriation  of 
§100,000  was  made.  The  called  session  adjourned, 
sine  die,  on  Dec.  5,  and  the  regular  session  began 
two  days  later.  The  Senate  w;is  presided  over  by 
the  Lieutenaiit-fiovernor  (.Stiiison  H.  Anderson), 
and  William  L.  D.  Ewing  was  chosen  Sjieaker  of 
the  House.  The  most  vital  issue  was  tlie  propri- 
ety of  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of 
tlie  State  Bank,  with  its  branches,  and  here 
party  lines  were  drawn.  The  "Whigs  finally 
succeeded  in  averting  the  closing  of  the  in.stitu- 
tions  which  had  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
in  securing  for  those  institutions  the  privilege  of 
issuing  small  hills.  A  law  reorganizing  the  judi- 
ciary was  jiasscd  l>y  the  majority  over  tlie  execu- 
tive veto,  and  in  face  of  the  defection  of  some  of 
its  members.  On  a  partisan  issue  all  the  Cin^uit 
Judges  were  legislated  out  of  office  and  five  Jus- 
tices added  to  tlie  bencli  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  session  was  stormy,  and  the  Assembly  ad- 
journed March  1,  1841.  This  Legislature  was  in 
session  ninety-eight  days — thirteen  during  the 
special  ses-iion  and  eighty-live  during  the  regular. 
TiiiRTEENTii  General  Assembly  consisted  of 
forty -one  Senators  and  121  Kepresentatives;  con- 
vened, Dec.  5,  1842.  The  Senate  and  House  were 
Democratic  by  two-thirds  majority  in  each. 
Lieut.-Gov.  John  Moore  was  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  and  Samuel  Hackelton  Speaker  of  t  lie 
House,  with  "\V.  L.  D.  Ewing,  who  had  been 
acting  Governor  and  United  States  Senator,  as 
Clerk  of  the  latter.  Kiohard  Yates,  I.s.iac  N. 
Arnold,  Stejihen  T.  Logan  and  Gu.stavus  Koenier. 
were  among  the  new  members.  The  existing 
situation  seemed  frauglit  with  peril.  The  State 
debt  was  nearly  §14,000.00(1;  immigration  had 
been  checked ;  the  State  and  Shawneetown  banks 
had  gone  down  and  their  currency  was  not  worth 
fifty  centson  the  dollar;  Auditor's  warrants  were 
worth  no  more,  and  Illinois  State  bonds  were 
quoted  at  fourteen  cents.  On  Dec.  18.  Judge 
Sidney  Breeso  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
having  defeated  Stei)lien  A.  Dougkus  for  tho 
Democratic  caucus  nominal  ion,  on  the  nineteenth 
ballot,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  The  State 
Bank  (in  whicli  the  Stat«j  had  been  a  largo  share- 
holder) was  permitted  logo  into  hV|uidation  upon 
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the  surrender  of  Slate  bonds  in  exchangu  for  a 
like  itmoimt  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the  St;iti-. 
Tlie  same  conditional  release  was  granted  to  the 
bank  at  Sha\vneeto\vn.  Tlie  net  result  was  a 
reduction  of  the  State  debt  by  about  §3,000.000. 
The  Governor  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
loan  of  §1,000,000  ou  the  credit  of  the  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  prnsoruting  the  work  on  tlio  canal 
and  meeting  the  indebtedness  already  iucurreil. 
The  Executive  was  also  made  solo  "Fund  Coin- 
niissiouer"  and,  in  that  capacity,  was  empowered 
(in  connection  with  the  Auditor)  to  sell  the 
railroads,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  State  at  public 
auction.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  hypothecated  with  Macalister 
and  Stebbins.  (See  Maealisicr  and  Stchbins 
Bonds.)  The  Congressional  distribution  of  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  was 
acquiesced  in,  and  the  revenues  and  resources  of 
the  State  were  pledged  to  tlie  redemption  "of 
ever}-  debt  contracted  by  an  authorized  agent  for  a 
good  and  valuable  consideration."'  To  establisli 
a  sinking  fund  to  meet  such  obligation,  a  tax  of 
twentj-  cents  on  every  §100,  payable  in  coin,  was 
levied.  This  Legislature  also  made  a  re-appor- 
tionment of  the  State  into  Seven  Congressional 
Districts.  The  Legislature  adjourned,  March  6, 
1843,  after  a  session  of  uinety-two  days. 
'  Fourteenth  General  Assembly  convened 
Dec.  2,  1S4-1,  and  adjourned  March  3,  1815,  the  scis- 
sion lasting  uinety-two  days.  The  Senate  was 
composed  of  twentj--six  Democrats  and  fifteen 
Whigs;  the  House  of  eighty  Democrats  and 
thirty-nine  "Whigs.  David  Davis  was  among  tlio 
new  members.  William  A.  Kicliardson  defeated 
Stephen  T.  Logan  for  the  Speakership,  and  James 
Semple  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Samuel  McRoberts,  deceased.  The  canal 
law  was  amended  by  the  passage  of  a  supple- 
mental act,  transferring  the  propert.v  to  Trustees 
and  empowering  the  Governor  to  complete  the 
negotiations  for  the  borrowing  of  §1,000,000  for 
its  construction.  The  State  revenue  being  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  arrears  of 
interest  on  the  Stnte  debt,  a  tax  of  three  mills  on 
each  dollar's  worth  of  property  was  imposed  for 
1845  and  of  three  and  one-half  mills  thereafter. 
Of  the  revenue  thus  raised  in  1845,  one  mill  was 
set  apart  to  i)ay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt 
and  one  and  one-half  milLs  for  tlie  .same  juirpo.sc 
from  the  taxes  collected  in  1«40  "and  forever 
thereafter." 

Fifteenth  (iiCNEit.^L  AssEMru.v  convened  Dec. 
7,  ISlC.     The  farewell  messa.gc  of  Governor  Ford 


and  the  inau;;aral  of  Governor  French  were  lead- 
ing incidents.  The  Democrats  had  a  two-t)iirds 
majority  in  orich  house.  Lieut.-(iov.  Joseph  I!. 
Wells  presided  in  the  Senate,  and  Nowton  Cloud 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  compli- 
mentary vote  of  the  Whigs  beinpgiven  to  Sleph'ii 
T.  Logan.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  electinl 
United  States  Seiiator,  the  wliigs  voting  for  Cyrus 
Edward.s.  State  officers  were  elected  as  fi>llows: 
Auditor,  Thomas  H.  Campbell ;  State  Treasurer. 
Jlilton  Carpenter— both  by  acclamation:  and 
Horace  S  Cooley  was  nominated  aud  confirmed 
Secretary  of  State.  A  new  school  law  was 
enacted;  tlie  .sale  of  the  Gallatin  County  salines 
was  authorized;  the  Uiuvcrsity  of  Cliicago  was 
incorporated,  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Jacksonville  established;  the  sale  of  the  North- 
ern Cross  Kailroad  was  authorized;  District 
Courts  were  established;  and  provision  was  made 
for  refunding  the  State  debt.  The  A.sscmbly 
adjourned,  JIarch  1,  1817,  after  a  session  of 
eighty-five  days. 

Sixteenth  General  Assemhia-.  This  was  the 
first  Legislature  to  convene  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1847.  There  were  twenty-five  members 
in  the  Senate  aud  seventy -five  in  the  House. 
The  body  assembled  on  Jan.  1,  1849,  continu- 
ing in  session  imtil  Feb.  13 — the  session  being 
limited  by  (he  Constitution  to  six  weeks.  Zadoc 
Casey  was  chosen  Speaker,  defeating  Ilicliard 
Yates  by  a  vote  of  forty-six  to  nineteen.  After 
endorsing  the  policy  of  the  administration  in 
reference  to  the  ^lexican  War  and  thanking  the 
soldiers,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Sidney 
Breese.  The  choice  fell  upon  Gen.  James  Shields, 
the  other  caucus  ca  ididates  being  Breese  and 
McCIernand,  while  Gen.  Willi.am  F.  Thornton  led 
the  forlorn  hope  for  the  Whigs.  The  principle  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  endorsed.  The  Governor 
conve?ied  the  Legislature  in  special  .session  on 
Oct.  22.  A  question  as  to  the  eligibility  of  Gen. 
Shields  having  ;iri.sen  (growing  out  of  his  nativity 
and  naturalization),  and  the  legal  obstacles  hav- 
ing been  removed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  he  was 
re-elected  Senator  at  the  special  session.  Outside 
of  the  passage  of  a  general  law  authorizing  the 
incorporation  of  railroads,  little  general  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  The  special  K(!S.sion  adjourned 
Nov.  7.  Length  of  regular  session  forty-three 
days;  special,  seventeen— total  sixty. 

Seventeenth  General  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  0,  1801,  adjourned  Feb.  17  — length  of 
session  forty-three  daj-s.  Sidney  Breese  (ex- 
Senator)  was  eliosen  Speaker.     Tin 
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characterized  by  a  vast  amount  of  legislation,  not 
all  of  which  was  well  considered.  By  joint  reso- 
lution of  both  houses  the  endorsement  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  at  the  previous  session  was 
rescinded.  The  first  homestead  exemption  act 
was  passed,  and  a  stringent  liquor  law  adojited, 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  quantities  less  than  one  quart 
bt'ing  prohibited.  Township  organization  was 
authorized  and  what  was  virtually  free-banking 
was  sanetioned.  The  latter  law  was  ratified  by 
popular  vote  in  JS'ovcniber,  Ib'ol.  An  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  also 
liassed  at  this  s&ssion,  the  measure  being  drafted 
by  James  L.  D.  I^Iorrison.  A  special  session  of 
this  Assembly  was  held  in  1852  under  a  call  by 
tlie  Governor,  lasting  from  June  7  to  the  23d — 
seventeen  days.  The  most  important  general 
legislation  of  the  special  session  was  the  reappor- 
tionment of  the  State  into  nine  Congressional 
Districts.  This  Legislature  was  in  session  a  total 
of  sixty  days. 

EionTEENTii  General  Assembly.  The  first 
(or  regular)  session  convened  Jan.  3,  1853,  and 
adjoiirned  Feb.  14.  The  Senate  was  composed  of 
twenty  Democi-ats  and  five  AVhigs ;  the  House,  of 
fifty-nine  Democrats,  sixteen  Whigs  and  one 
"Free-Soiler. "  Lieutenant-Governor  Koerner 
presided  in  the  upper,  and  ex-Gov.  John  Reynolds 
in  the  lower  house.  Governor  JIatteson  was 
inaugurated  on  the  16th;  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was 
re-elected  United  States  Senator,  Jan.  5,  the 
Whigs  casting  a  complimentary  vote  for  Joseph 
Gillespie.  More  than  450  laws  were  enacted,  the 
majority  being  "private  acts."  The  prohibitory 
temperance  legislation  of  the  preceding  General 
As.sembly  was  repealed  and  the  license  system 
re-enacted.  This  body  also  pa.ssed  the  famous 
"black  laws"  designed  to  prevent  the  immigration 
of  free  negroes  into  the  Stat«.  The  sum  of 
?18,000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  an  executive  mansion ;  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  lands  was  ordered  sold,  and 
any  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury  appropriated 
toward  reducing  the  State  debt.  A  special  seission 
was  convened  on  Feb.  9,  1854,  and  adjourned 
March  4.  The  most  important  measures  adopted 
were:  a  legislative  re-apportionmcnt,  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  a  cliarter  for  the  Missis- 
sippi &  Athintic  Railroad.  The  regular  session 
lasted  forty-three  days,  the  special  twenty-four 
— total,  sixty-seven. 

NiNETEE-VTli  Gen-eual  Asseme-ey  met  Jan.  1, 
1855,  and  adjourned  Feb.  15 — the  session  lasting 


forty-six  days.  Thomas  J.  Turner  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  llovi.se.  The  politiral  complexion 
of  the  Legislature  was  much  mi.\od,  among  tlie 
members  being  old-line  Whigs,  Abolitionists. 
Free-Soilers,  Know-Nothiu.gs,  Pro-slavery  Demo- 
crats and  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats.  The 
Nebraska  question  was  the  leading  issue,  and  in 
reference  thereto  the  Senate  stood  fourteen 
Nebraska  memliers  and  eleven  anf  i-Nebraska ;  the 
House,  thirty-four  straight-out  Democrats,  while 
the  entire  strength  of  the  opjiosition  was  forty- 
one.  A  United  States  Senator  was  to  bo  chosen 
to  succeed  Gen.  James  Shields,  and  the  friends  of 
free-soil  had  a  clear  majority  of  four  on  joijit 
ballot.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  caucus  nomi- 
nee of  the  Whigs,  andGeneral  Sliieldsof  the  Demo- 
crats. The  two  houses  met  in  joint  session  Fob.  8. 
The  result  of  tlie  first  ballot  was,  Lincoln,  forty- 
five;  Shields,  forty-one;  scattering,  thirteen; 
present,  but  not  voting,  one.  !Mr.  Lincoln's 
strength  steadily  waned,  then  rallied  slightly  on 
the  sixth  and  seventh  kxllots,  but  again  declined. 
Shields'  forty-one  votes  rising  on  the  fifth  ballot 
to  forty-two,  but  having  dropped  on  the  next 
ballot  to  forty-one,  his  name  was  withdrawn  and 
that  of  Gov.  Joel  A.  Matteson  substituted.  Mat- 
teson  gained  until  he  received  forty-seven  votes, 
which  was  the  limit  of  his  strength.  On  tlie 
ninth  ballot,  Loncoln's  vote  having  dropped  to 
fifteen,  his  name  was  withdrawn  at  his  own 
request,  his  support  going,  on  the  next  ballot,  to 
Lyman  Trumbull,  an  anti-Nebraska  Democrat, 
who  received  fifty-one  votes  to  forty-seven  for 
JIatteson  and  one  for  Archibald  Williams— one 
member  not  voting.  Trumbull,  having  received 
a  majority,  was  elected.  Five  members  had 
voted  for  him  from  the  start.  These  were  Sena- 
tors John  M.  Palmer,  Norman  B.  Judd  and  Burton 
C.  Cook,  and  Representatives  Henry  S.  Baker  and 
George  T.  Allen.  It  had  been  hoped  that  tliey 
would,  in  time,  come  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, but  they  explained  that  they  had  been 
instructed  by  their  constituents  to  vote  only  for 
an  anti-Nebraska  Democrat.  They  were  all  sub- 
sequentlj-  prominent  leaders  in  the  Republican 
part}-.  Having  inaugurated  its  work  by  accom- 
plishing a  political  revolution,  this  Legislature 
proceeded  to  adopt  several  measures  more  or  less 
radical  in  their  tendency.  One  of  these  was  the 
Maine  liquor  law,  with  the  condition  that  it  be 
submitted  to  popular  vote.  M  f.iiled  of  ratifica- 
tion by  vote  of  the  poojile  at  an  election  held  in 
the  following  Juno.  A  new  common  school  law 
was  enacted,  and  railroads  were  required  to  fence 
their  tracks.     Tlie  Assembly  also  adopted  a  reso- 
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hition  calling  for  a  Couveiition  lo  aiiieiKl  (he  Con- 
stitution, but  this  was  defeated  at  the  j)olls. 

Twentieth  Gexeual  Assembly  convened  Jan. 
5,  1S57,  and  adjourned,  sine  die,  Feb.  19.  A 
Kepulilican  State  administration,  with  Ciovenior 
Bissell  at  its  head,  liad  ju.st  been  elected,  but  the 
Legislature  was  Democratic  in  both  branches. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Joliii  Wood  presided  over  the  Senate, 
and  Samnel  Holmes,  of  Adams  County,  defeated 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  of  Cook,  for  the  Siiealcersliip  of 
the  Ilonse.  Among  the  prominent  members  were 
Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Cook;  A.  J.  Kuykendall,  of 
Johnson;  Shelby  JI.  Cullom,  of  Sangamon;  Jolin 
A.  Logan,  of  Jackson;  William  II.  iXIorrison,  of 
Monroe;  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  of  Cook;  Joseph  Gilles- 
pie, of  Madison,  and  S.  AV.  Moulton,  of  Shelby. 
Among  the  important  measures  enacted  by  this 
General  Assembly  were  the  following;  Acts 
establishing  and  maintaining  free  schools;  estab- 
lishing a  Normal  University  at  Normal ;  amending 
the  banking  law ;  providing  fur  the  general  incor- 
poration of  railroads;  providing  for  the  bnildin.g 
pf  a  new  penitentiary;  and  funding  the  accrued 
arrears  of  interest  on  the  jniblic  debt.  Lengtli  of 
session,  forty-six  days. 

TvvENTT-FiRsr  Genek.vl  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  3,  1859,  and  was  in  session  for  fifty-three 
days,  adjourning  Feb.  24.  The  Senate  consisted 
of  twenty-five,  and  the  House  of  .seventy-five 
members.  .  The  ])residing  oflicers  were : — of  the 
Senate,  Lieut.-Gov.  Wood;  of  the  House,  W.  R. 
Morrison,  of  Monroe  County,  who  defeated  his 
Republican  opponent.  Vital  Jarrot,  of  St.  Clair, 
on  a  viva  voce  vote.  The  Governor's  message 
showed  a  reduction  of  Sl.KiU.STT  in  the  State  debt 
during  two  years  i]receding,  leaving  a  balance  of 
principal  and  arrears  of  interest  amoxniting  to 
|ll,138,4.54.  On  Jan.  G,  18r)9,  the  Assembly,  in 
joint  session,  elected  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  suc- 
ceed liiinself  as  United  States  Senator,  by  a  vote 
of  fifty-four  to  forty-six  for  Abraham  Linc<dn. 
The  Legislature  was  thrown  into  great  disorder 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
receipt  from  the  Governor  of  a  veto  of  a  legisla- 
tive apportionment  bill  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  face  of  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  who 
denounced  it  as  partisan  and  unjust. 

Twenty-second  General  Assemi:ly'  convened 
in  regular  session  on  Jan.  7,  18G1,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  Senators  and  seventy-five  Represent- 
atives. For  the  first  time  in  the  State's  liistory, 
the  Democrats  failed  to  control  the  organization 
of  eitlier  house.  Lieut. -Gov. Francis  A.  UofTman 
presided  over  the  Senate,  and  S.  .M.  Cullom,  of 


Sangamon,  was  cho.'^en  Speaker  of  the  House,  tho 
Democratic  candidate  being  James  W.  Singleton. 
Thomas  A.  Marshall,  of  Coles  County,  was  elected 
President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  over  A.  J.  Kuy- 
kendall, of  Johnson.     The  message  of  the  retiring 
Governor  (John  Wood)  reported  a  reduction  of 
the  Stale  debt,  during  four  years  of  Rejiulilican 
administration,  of    .'52,800,402,  and    shosvid    the 
number  of  banks  to  bo  110,  whose  aggregate  cir- 
culation was  812,320.004.     Lyman  Trumbull  was 
re-elected  United  States  Senator  on  January  10, 
receiving  fifty-four  votes,   to    foilysix  cast  for 
Samuel  S.  Marshall.     Governor  Yates  was  inau- 
gurated, Jan.  14.    The  most  important  legislation 
of  this  session  related  to  tlie  following  subjects: 
the  scjiarate  property  rights  of  married  women; 
the  encouragement  of  mining  and  the  support  of 
public  .scliools;  the  payment  of  certain  evidences 
of  State  indebtedness;  protection  of  tlie  jnuity  of 
the  ballot-box,  and  a  resolution  .submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  of  the  calling  of  a  Convention 
to  amend  the  Constitution.    Joint  resolutions  were 
passed  relative  to  the  death  of  Governor  Bissell ; 
to  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  attend  a 
Peace  Conference  in  AVashington,  and  referring 
to     federal     relations.     The     latter     deprecated 
amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  but 
expressed  a  willingness  to  imite  with  any  States 
which    might    consider    them.selves    aggrieved, 
in    petitioning    Congress  to  call    a    convention 
for  tlie  consideration  of  such  amendments,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  the  entire  resources  of  Illi- 
nois to  the  National  Government  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws.     The  regular  session  ended  Feb.  22,  having 
lasted  foity-seven  days. — Immediately  following 
President  Lincoln's  first  call    for  volunteers    to 
suppress   the   rebellion.    Governor  Yates    recon- 
vened the  General  As.sembly  in  special  se.ssion  to 
consider  and  adopt  methods  to  aid  and  suj)port 
the  Federal  authority  in  preserving  the  Union  and 
protecting  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people. 
The  two  houses  assembled  on  April  23.     On  April 
25  Senator  Douglas  addressed  the  members  on  the 
issues  of  the  day,  in  response  to  an  invitation  con- 
veyed in  a  joiut  resolution.     The  special  se.ssion 
closed  May  3,  1861,  and  not  a  few  of  tlie  legislator 
promptly    volunteered     in     the     Union     army. 
Length  of  the  regular  session,  forty -.seven  days; 
of  the  special,  eleven — total  fifty -eight. 

Twenty-third  Geneual  Assembly'  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  Senators  and  eighty-eight 
Representatives.  It  convened  Jan.  5,  1803,  and 
was  Democratic  in  both  branches.  The  presiding 
olhcer   of   the   Senate  was   Lieutenant-Governor 
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lution  calling  for  a  roiivciitiiui  to  imiiMirl  ( ln^  Om- 
stitiitioii.  Init  this  was  defcateil  at  tlic  jiulls. 

TWKXTIETll  CiENKllAL  ASSEMPLY  COIlVOIlCll  Jail. 

5,  1S57,  and  adjodnieil.  sino  die,  Feli.  19.  A 
Kepulilican  State  adniini.stialioii,  with  CoNcrnor 
BiSvsell  at  its  head,  had  just  been  elected,  hut  the 
Legislature  was  Democratic  in  both  branches. 
Lieut. -Gov.  John  AVood  presided  over  tlie  Senate, 
and  Samuel  Holmes,  of  Adams  County,  defeated 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  of  Cook,  for  the  Speakersliip  of 
the  House.  Among  the  prominent  members  were 
Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Cook;  A.  J.  Kuykendall,  of 
Johnson;  Slielby  M.  Cullom,  of  Sangamon;  John 
A.  Logan,  of  Jackson;  'William  H.  Jlorrison,  of 
Monroe;  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  of  Cook;  Joseph  Gilles- 
pie, of  Madison,  and  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelby. 
Among  the  important  measures  enacted  by  this 
General  Assembly  were  the  following:  Acts 
e.stablishing  and  maintaining  free  schools;  estab- 
lishing a  Normal  University  at  Normal ;  amending 
the  banking  law ;  providing  for  the  general  incor- 
poration of  railroads;  providing  for  the  building 
of  a  new  penitentiary;  and  funding  the  accrued 
arrears  of  interest  on  the  jjublic  debt.  Length  of 
session,  fort.v-six  days. 

Twenty-first  Genek.m-  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  3,  1859,  and  was  in  session  f(>r  fifty-three 
days,  adjourning  Feb.  24.  The  Senate  consisted 
of  twenty-five,  and  the  House  of  sevenly-flve 
members.  .  The  jnesiding  oflicers  were : — of  the 
Senate,  Lieut. -Gov.  Wood;  of  the  Hou.se,  W.  R. 
Morrison,  of  Monroe  County,  who  defeated  his 
llepublican  opponent.  Vital  Jarrot,  of  St.  Clair, 
on  a  viva  voce  vote.  The  Governor's  message 
showed  a  reduction  of  Sl,lii0,877  in  the  State  debt 
during  two  years  jireceding,  leaving  a  balance  of 
principal  and  arrears  of  interest  amounting  to 
$11,138,451.  On  Jan.  G,  1859,  the  As.sembly,  in 
joint  session,  elected  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  United  States  Senator,  by  a  vote 
of  fifty-four  to  forty-six  for  Abraham  Lincidn. 
The  Legislature  was  thrown  into  great  di.sorder 
in  consecjuence  of  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
receipt  from  the  Governor  of  a  veto  of  a  legisla- 
tive apiK:>rtioument  bill  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  face  of  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Republicims,  who 
denounced  it  as  partisan  and  unjust. 

TwE.N'TY-SECOXD  CiESEH-M,  AssEMiiLY  convened 
in  regular  session  on  Jan.  7,  1801,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  Senators  and  .seventy-five  Represent- 
atives. For  the  first  time  in  the  State's  hi.story, 
the  Democrats  failed  to  control  the  organization 
of  either  house.  I.,ieut. -Gov. Francis  A.  HofTman 
presided  over  the  Senate,  and  S.   >!.  Cullom,  of 


Sang;imon,  was  clini^.n  Speaker  of  the  House,  tho 
Denuicralic  candidate  being  James  \V.  Singleton. 
Thomas  A.  Marshall,  of  Coles  County,  was  elected 
President  pro  teni.  of  the  Senate  over  A.  J.  Kuy- 
kendall, of  Johnson.     Tlie  me-ssiigeof  the  retiring 
Governor  (.lohn  Wood)  rejiorted  a  reduction  of 
tho  State  debt,  during  fom-  yeur.«!  of  Reiaiblican 
adminisi ration,  of   $L',s(J0,102,  and    .showid    tho 
number  of  banks  to  be  110,  whose  aggregate  cir- 
culatioji  was  $12,320.yOJ.     Lyman  Trumbull  was 
re-elected  United  States  Senator  on  January  10, 
receiving  fifty-four  votes,   to    forly-si.x  cast  for 
Samuel  S.  Marshall.     Governor  'Vatcs  was  inau- 
gurated, Jan.  14.   The  most  im])ortant  legislation 
of  this  session  related  to  the  following  subjects; 
the  sc)xirate  property  rights  of  married  ^\■omeIl ; 
the  encouragement  of  mining  and  the  sujiport  of 
public  schools;  the  payment  of  certain  evidences 
of  State  indebtedness;  protection  of  the  pmity  of 
the  ballot-box,  and  a  resolution  .submitting  to  the 
people  the  iiuestion  of  the  calling  of  a  Convention 
to  amend  the  Constitution.    Joint  resolutions  were 
pas.sed  relative  to  the  death  of  Governor  TUssell ; 
to  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  attend  a 
Peace  Conference  in  Washington,  and  referring 
to     federal     relations.     Tlie     latter     deprecated 
amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  but 
expressed  a  willingness  to  unite  with  any  States 
which    might    consider    themsolve-s    aggrieved, 
in    petitioning    Congress  to  call    a    convention 
for  the  consideration  of  such  amendments,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  the  entire  resources  of  Illi- 
nois to  the  National  Government  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws.     The  regular  session  ended  Feb.  22,  having 
la.sted  forty-.scven  days. — Immediately  following 
President  Lincoln's  first  call    for  volunteers    to 
suppress  the   rebellion,    Governor  '^'atcs    recon- 
vened the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  to 
consider  and  adopt  methods  to  aid  and  sui>port 
the  Federal  authority  in  preserving  the  Union  and 
protecting  the  rights  and  property  of  the  peojde. 
The  two  hou.scs  assembled  on  Ajuil  23.     On  April 
2.')  Senator  Douglas  addressed  tlie  members  on  tho 
is.sncs  of  tlic  day,  in  re,sponse  to  an  invitation  con- 
veyed in  a  joint  resolution.     The  special  session 
dosed  May  3,  1801,  and  not  a  few  of  the  legislatol>^ 
promptly    volunteered     in     the     Union     army. 
Length  of  the  regular  session,  forty-seven  d.iys; 
of  the  special,  eleven— totjil  fifty -eight. 

Twn.NTY-TninP  Gen-ei{.\l  Assemuly'  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  Senators  and  cighty-pight 
Representatives.  It  convened  Jan.  5,  lx''<'i,  and 
was  Democratic  in  botli  branches.  The  jiri'siding 
oflicer   of   llie   Senate  was   Lieutenant-Governor 
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IIolTman;  Saiiiucl  A.  Buckmaster  was  clt-cltvl 
Si>eaker  of  the  House  by  :i  voto  of  fifty-tlireo  to 
twenty-five.  On  Jan.  1'^,  William  A.  Ricliardson 
was  elected  United  States  Senatoi-  to  .succeed 
S.  A.  Douglas,  deceased,  tliu  Keiuiblican  noniinen 
l)eing  Governor  Yates,  who  received  thirty-eight 
votes  out  of  a  tola!  of  103  cast.  Much  of  the  time 
<'f  the  session  wa.s  devoted  to  an;rry  discussion  of 
till'  jiolici'  "1  '''C  National  Oovernmenl  in  tho 
jTM^.H-ulion  of  the  war.  The  views  of  the  oppos- 
ing f.;irties  wtn-  e\jires.=ed  in  majority  and  niinor- 
iiy  rojKirts  from  the  Committee  on  Federal 
1 1'l.it  ions— t  lie  former  condemning  and  the  latter 
xililmlding  the  Federal  administration.  The 
uiajcrity  rejiort  was  adopted  in  the  House  on 
r.-l..  li?,  l.y  a  vote  of  fifty-two  to  tweutj'-eight, 
and  the  n-sohilions  wliicli  it  embodied  were  at 
om-e  M'lit  Ui  I  he  Senate  for  concurrence.  Before 
Ihey  could  Ih.'  acted  upon  in  that  body  a  Denio- 
crsilic  S<'nat<^r— J.  M.  Rodgers,  of  Clinton  County 
— .li.vl  This  1,-ft.  the  Senate  politically  tied,  a 
1:'-liul>lican  jircsidiiig  officer  having  the  deciding 
x"tf  Conseipiently  no  action  was  taken  at  the 
fiiii",  and,  on  Feb.  14,  the  Legislature  adjourned 
I  ill  June  2.  Immediately  upon  re-assembling, 
jtiint  resolutions  relating  to  a  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment were  introduced  in  both  houses.  A  disagree- 
ment regarding  the  date  of  such  adjournment 
ensued,  when  Governor  Yates,  exercising  the 
I^wer  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  in 
such  ca-ses,  sent  in  a  message  (June  10,  1803) 
proroguing  the  General  As.sembly  until  "the 
Siilurday  ne.xt  preceding  the  first  Monday  in 
Jnnuary,  lJSG.3. "  The  members  of  the  Republican 
minority  at  once  loft  the  hall.  The  members  of 
tho  m:ijori(y  convened  and  adjourned  from  day 
U>  day  until  June  24,  when,  having  adopted  an 
uddrfs.s  to  the  people  setting  forth  Jieir  grievance 
and  dt-nouncing  the  State  executive,  they  took  a 
rece^^s  until  tlie  Tuesday  after  the  first  Jlonday  of 
Jaiiu.iry.  isroi.  The  action  of  the  Governor,  hav- 
ing W-en  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
sustained,  .anJ  no  further  session  of  this  General 
Assembly  was  held.  Owing  to  the  prominence 
of  iH:>Iitical  issm-s,  no"  important  legislation  was 
enected  at  this  sc.'=sion.  even  the  ordinary  appro- 
priations for  the  State  in.stitutions  failing.  This 
caiL'^;d  much  emlv.rrassmcnt  tothe  State  Govern- 
ment in  meeting  current  expenses,  but  banks  and 
capitalists  came  to  its  aid,  and  no  important 
interest  was  permitted  to  suffer.  The  total 
loiigth  of  the  session  was  fifty  days— forty-one 
days  before  the  recess  and  nine  days  after. 

TwK.NTY-Forr.Tii  Genki;  u.  Assembly  convened 
Jan.   2,   ISCo,  and  remained   in  .session   fortv-si.x 


days.  It  ron>!slfl  of  twoiily-iive  Senators  ami 
oighty-five  Kejirescntative.s.  The  Republicans 
had  a  majority  in  both  hou.ses.  IJeutenant-Ciov- 
ernor  Bross  presided  over  the  Senate,  and  Allen 
C-  Fuller,  of  Boone  County,  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House,  over  Ambrose  M.  Miller.  Democrat, 
the  voto  standing  48  to  23.  Governor  Yalas.  in 
his  valedictory  message,  reported  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  heavy  expenditure  attendant  upon 
tho  cnli.slrnent  and  maintenance  of  troops,  etc., 
the  State  debt  had  been  reduced  §!)8T,;8G  in  four 
years.  On  Jan.  4,  18G5,  Governor  Y'atcs  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  receiving 
sixty-four  votes  to  forty  three  cast  for  James  C. 
Robinson.  Governor  Oglesby  was  inaugurated  Jan. 
IG.  The  Tliirteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  ratified  by  this  Legisla- 
ture, and  .sundry  .special  appropriations  made. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  of  .$3,000  toward  the 
State's  proportion  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg;  §25,000  for 
tho  purcliase  of  the  land  on  which  is  tho  tomb 
of  tho  deceased  Senator  Douglas;  besides  sums 
for  establishing  a  home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans  and 
an  experimental  school  for  the  training  of  idiots 
and  feeble-minded  children.  The  first  act  for 
the  registi-y  of  legal  voters  was  passed  at  this 


Twenty-fifth  Gener.\Tj  Assembly.  This 
body  held  one  regular  and  two  special  sessions. 
It  iirst  convened  and  organized  on  Jan.  7,  18G7. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bro.ss  presided  over  the 
upper,  and  Franklin  Corwin,  of  La  Salle  County, 
over  the  lower  house.  The  Governor  (Oglesby), 
in  his  message,  reported  a  reduction  of  S2,C0~,9.")S 
in  the  State  debt  during  the  two  years  preceding, 
and  recommended  various  apjiropriations  for  pub- 
lic purpo.ses.  He  also  urged  the  calling  of  a  Con- 
vention to  amend  the  Constitution.  On  Jan.  1.'), 
Lyman  Trumbull  was  chosen  United  States  Sena- 
tor, the  complimentary  Democratic  vote  being 
given  to  T.  Lylo  Dickey,  who  received  thirty- 
three  votes  out  of  109.  The  regular  session  lasted 
fifty-tliree  days,  adjourning  Feb.  28.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  and  important  legislation  enacted 
relative  to  State  taxation  and  the  regulation  of 
public  warehouses;  a  State  Board  of  Eiiualizalion 
of  A.sse.ssments  was  established,  and  the  oflico  of 
Attorney -General  created.  (Under  this  law 
Robert  G.  Ingor.soll  was  the  first  appointee.) 
Provision  w.as  made  for  tho  erection  of  a  new 
State  Hou-se,  to  establish  a  K'eform  School  for 
Juvenile  OITeiiders,  and  for  the  sujiport  of  other 
State  in.stitutiuns.     The  first  special  session  con- 
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vened  on  June  11,  1807.  liaving  licon  svininioiied 
to  coui>i(ler(|iiestions  reluting  to  iiitoriial  revoiuie. 
The  lessee  of  thoiicnitentiary  havin;.;Runen(leied 
his  lease  without  notice,  the  Governor  found  it 
newssary  to  make  inimediato  j)roTision  for  the 
management  of  that  institution.  Kot  liaving 
incUided  tliis  matter  in  his  original  call,  no  ne- 
ce.s.-iity  tlien  existing,  he  at  once  summoned  <a 
second  special  session,  before  the  adjoiu-nment 
of  the  Pr?t.  This  convened  on  June  It,  remained 
in  session  until  June  28,  and  adopted  wlmt  is 
substantially  the  i)resent  penitontinry  law  of  the 
State.  This  General  Assembly  was  in  session 
seventy-one  days — fifty-three  at  the  regiilar, 
thre«  at  the  first  special  session  and  liflpcu  at  tho 
se(;ond. 

Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  4,  1SG9.  The  Hepublicans  had  a  majority  in 
each  house.  The  newly  elected  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, John  Do\ighcrty,  presided  in  the  Senate, 
and  FrankUn  Corwin  of  Peru,  was  again  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Governor  Oglesb}-  sub- 
mitted his  final  message  at  the  openhi.g  of  the 
session,  showing  a  total  reduction  in  the  State 
debt  during  his  term  of  .?1:,743,831.  Governor 
John  M.  Palmer  was  inaugurated  Jan.  11.  The 
most  important  acts  passed  by  this  Lcgislatvire 
were  the  following:  Calling  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1SU9;  ratifying  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con.stitution; 
granting  well  behaved  convicts  a  reduction  in 
their  terms  of  imiirisonment;  for  the  prevention 
of  cnielty  to  animals;  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  freights  and  fares  on  railroads;  estab- 
lisl)ing  the  Southern  Normal  University;  pro- 
viding for  the  erection  of  the  Northern  Insane 
Hospital;  and  cstabli.shing  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  I'ublic  Charities.  The  celebrated 
"Lake  Front  Bill,"'  especially  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  time  during  this  session,  and 
tlioi;gh  finally  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto, 
«as  repealed  in  1873.  This  session  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  rece.ss  which  extended  from  !March 
13  to  April  ];j.  The  Legislature  ve-assem- 
Ijled  April  14,  and  adjourned,  sine  die,  April  20, 
having  been  in  actual  session  seventy-four  day.s. 

Twenty-seventh  Gexeual  Assembly  had 
four  .sessions,  one  regular,  two  sijecial  and  one 
adjourned.  The  first  convened  Jan.  4,  1S7I,  and 
adjourned  on  April  17,  having  litsted  101  days, 
wlien  a  rec«ss  was  taken  to  Nov.  15  following. 
The  IxKly  was  made  up  of  fifty  Senators  and  177 
Uepi-esoutatives.  The  Republicans  again  eon- 
trolled  both  liouses,  electing  William  M.  Smith, 


Sjieaker  (over  William  H.  Alorrisnn,  Oeniocral ). 
while  Lioulenanl-iiovernor  Dougheity  presided  in 
the  Senate.  The  latter  occupied  the  Hall  of  l;ep 
resf.nt,atives  in  the  old  State  Capitol,  while  the 
House  held  its  sessions  in  a  new  church  edifice 
erected  by  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
John  A.  Logan  was  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor, defeiitiug  Thomas  J.  Turner  (Democrat)  by  a 
vote,  on  joint  ballot,  of  Kil  to  «0.  Thia  was  the 
first  Illinois  Legislature  to  meet  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  and  its  time  was 
mainly  devoted  to  framing,  discu.ssing  and  pa.ss- 
ing  laws  required  by  the  changes  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  State.  The  first  sjiecial  session  opened 
on  May  24  and  closed  on  June  23,  1871,  continu- 
ing thirty  days.  It  was  convened  by  Governoi- 
Palmer  to  make  additional  ajiproprialions  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  State  Government  and 
for  the  continuance  of  work  on  the  new  Slate 
House.  The  purpo.se  of  the  Governor  in  sum- 
moning the  .second  special  session  was  to  jnovide 
financial  relief  for  the  city  of  Chicago  after  the 
great  fire  of  Oct.  9-11,  1871.  Jlembers  were  sum- 
moned by  special  telegrams  and  were  in  their 
seats  Oct.  13,  continuing  in  .session  to  Oct.  24 
—twelve  days.  Governor  Palmer  had  already 
suggested  a  plan  by  which  the  Stale  might 
aid  the  .stricken  city  without  doin,g  violence 
to  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, which  expressly  prohibited  .special 
legislation.  Chicago  had  advanced  S2..")()0.00li 
toward  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal,  under  the  pledge  of  the  State  that  this 
outlay  should  be  made  good.  The  Legislature 
voted  an  ajjprojjriation  su(Iic;ient  to  pay  both 
principal  and  interest  of  this  loan,  amounting,  in 
round  numbers,  to  about  $3,000,000.  The  ad- 
journed ses.?iou  opened  on  Nov.  1.1,  1871,  and  came 
to  an  end  on  April  9,  1872— having  continued  1-17 
days.  It  was  entirely  devoted  to  considering  and 
adopting  legislation  germane  to  the  new  Consti- 
tution. The  total  length  of  all  .sessions  of  tin's 
General  Assembly  was  293  day.s. 

Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  S,  1873.  It  was  compo.sed  of  fifty-one  Sena- 
tors and  153  Ke]«esentatives;  the  upper  house 
standing  thirt.v-three  Republicans  to  eighteen 
Democrats,  and  the  lower,  eighty-six  Republicans 
to  sixty-seven  Democrats.  The  Senate  cho.se 
John  Early,  of  AVinnebago,  President  pro  tempore, 
and  Shelby  M.  Cullom  was  elected  Si)eaker  of  the 
House.  Governor  Oglesby  «as  inaugurated  Jan, 
13,  but,  eight  days  later,  was  elected  to  t  he  United 
States  Senate,  being  succeeded  in  the  Governor- 
ship   by  Lieut. -Gov.    John    L.    Beveridge.     An 
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appropriation  of  S1,I«ii».(I(H)  \v;i>;  mnilr  fur  carrying 
on  the  work  on  tliu  nmv  capilol  and  various  otlier 
acts  of  a  pul'lic  oharacter  passed,  tlie  most  iniiwr- 
tant  beinj;  an  aniendnient  of  tlio  railroad  law  of 
the  previmis  session.  On  May  fi,  the  f^'gislaturo 
RiijournpJ  until  Jan.  S,  1874.  Tho  pnrposo  of  the 
iwess  was  to  enable  a  Commission  on  the  Revision 
of  tho  Laws  to  complete  a  report.  Tho  work  was 
U.ily  ..■oii:i-:otou  iiii.;  ;;oarl."  .-ill  tho  Htlco  reporle.il 
by  the  Commissioners  were  aJopted  at  the 
ajjoumod  s'->>;i<>n.  An  a(l.iournirient,  sine  die, 
w:lk  taken  March  SI.  1874— tlie'  two  .sessions 
liavinp  la.ste<I,  re.spectivelj-,  119  and  83  days— 
l.tal  203. 

TWKSTV-XINTt!  (ir.NF.RA],  ASSKMBLV  convened 
J  III  •)  1KT5.  AVliile  tlie  Kepublicans  had  a  plu- 
r.iliiy  in  •''•th  houses,  tliey  were  defeated  in  an 
r^r-Tt  to  spcure  their  organization  through  a 
(ii>-i"n  of  Democrats  and  Independents.  A.  A. 
«;i.'tin  (HenKXTat)  wasclected  President  pro  teni- 
I«'t»>of  tin- Senate  (becoming  acting  Lieutenant- 
(;i!Vfrncir),  and  Klijah  JL  Haines  was  cho.sen 
j)r»-.i.li)<t;  olVicer  of  the  lower  house.  The  leaders 
i^n  l>oth  siiles  of  the  Clianiber  were  ag.gressive, 
nn.l  the  .se.ssion,  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  and  disorderly  in  the  hi.story  of.  the 
.State.  Little  legislation  of  vital  importance 
('lutside  of  regular  appropriation  bills)  was 
iMi.noted.  This  Legislature  adjourned.  Ai)ril  ITi, 
liHring  Ix-en  in  session  100  days. 

TlllUTIKTJI  GF.XRKAL  AssE.M)JLV  couvenod  Jan. 
if,  1^*77,  and  adjourned,  sine  die.  on  May  24.  The 
Heinocratsand  Independents  in  the  Senate  united 
in  securing  control  of  that  body,  although  the 
n<.ij.M3  was  Reiniblican.  Fawcett  Plumb,  of  La 
Sillu  County,  was  cho.sen  President  pro  tempore 
•  f  tho  upper,  and  James  Shaw  .Speaker  of  the 
l"Wt-r,  lion.se.  The  inauguration  of  State  officers 
t'..k  placo  Jan.  8.  Shelby  M.  CuUom  becoming 
t«nirnor  and  Andrew  Shuman,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
••nu-r.  This  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  years 
ill  American  [H>lilical  hi.story  Both  of  the  donii- 
iiniil  itirt  ies  claimed  to  have  elected  tlie  President, 
and  tlio  rcsjicclivo  votes  in  tho  Electoral  College 
wero  w>  <-l..soas  to  excite  grave  apprehension  in 
iiiiiny  iiiiiKLs.  It  was  also  the  year  for  the  choice 
of  a  Senator  by  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  the 
attention  erf  ilie  entire  country  was  directed 
toward  this  Slate.  Gen.  Jolin  M.  Palmer  was 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  caucus  and  John 
A.  Ixigau  of  the  Republicans.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  Imllot  tho  name  of  General  Ixigan  was 
\wth<lrawn.  most  of  the  Republican  vote  going 
to  Charles  B.  I^wrence,  and  the  Democrats  going 
ov<;r  to  David  Davis,  who,  although  un  original 


l.'.publirau  and  fiicnd  ,.f  Lincoln,  and  Ju.stice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  appuintnienl  of  Mr.  I^in- 
coin,  had  become  an  Inde[)eiidi-nt  Democrat.  On 
the  fortieth  ballot  (taken  Jan.  'j:.).  Judge  Davis 
received  101  votes,  to  !)4  for  Judge  Lawren..c 
(Republican)  and  live  .scattering,  thus  securing 
Davis"  election.  Not  many  tu-ls  of  vital  imjior- 
tance  were  jiassed  by  this  Legislaline.  Ajipellate 
Courts  werfest:iM''  .lied  and  mw  jiidic;-'!  di-;'ricls 
created;  tho  original  jurisdiction  of  county 
courts  \\as  enlarged :  better  safeguards  were 
thrown  about  miners;  measures  looking  at  once 
to  the  supervision  and  iirotection  of  railroads  were 
l)assed,  as  well  as  various  laws  relating  cliielly  to 
tlie  ])olice  administration  of  the  State  and  of 
municipalities.  Tho  length  of  the  session  was 
142  days. 

TnntTV-FIRST  Gl.M-UM.  .\Ssr.Mi:i,v  convened 
Jan.  8,  1879,  witli  a  Reiniblican  ma  jc.rily  in  eiuh 
house.  Andrew  Sluiman,  the  newly  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, presided  in  the  .Senate,  and 
William  A.  James  of  Lake  County  was  chosen 
.Speaker  of  the  IIou.se.  John  M.  Hamilton  of 
McLean  County  (afterwards  Governor),  was 
chosen  President  pio  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
John  A.  Logan  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
on  Jan.  21,  the  complimentary  Di'iiiocr.atio  vote 
being  given  to  Gen.  John  C.  Black.  Various 
laws  of  public  importance  were  enacted  by  this 
IjOgLslature,  among  tlioiii  being  one  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  the  first  oleomargar- 
ine law;  a  drainage  and  levee  act;  a  law  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  militia;  an  act  for  the 
regulation  of  jiawnbrokers ;  a  law  limiting  the 
jiardoning  power,  and  various  laws  looking 
toward  the  supervision  and  control  of  raihv.ays. 
The  session  lasted  144  days,  and  tlie  Assembly 
adjourned,  sine  die,  Miy  HI,  1^79. 

Thirty  SKCONU  Gexi:u.\i,  Asskmui-y  convened 
Jan.  5.  1881,  the  Republicans  having  a  majority 
in  both  branches.  LieuteuantGovernor  Hamil- 
ton presided  in  the  Senate,  Willi.ani  J.  Campbell 
of  Cook  County  being  elected  President  pro  tem- 
jiore.  Hoi  ace  H.  Thomas,  also  of  Cook,  was 
clio-sen  S])eaker  of  tho  IIou.se.  Besides  the  rou- 
tine legislation,  the  nio.st  important  measures 
enacted  by  this  Assembly  were  laws  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattlo; 
regulating  the  sale  of  firearms;  providing  more 
.stringent  penalties  for  the  adulti  ration  of  fo<jd, 
drink  or  medicine;  regulating  the  jiraolice  of 
pliarniacy  and  denti.stry;  ainending  the  revenue 
and  school  laws;  and  requiring  annual  statements 
from  official  custodians  of  public  moneys.  Tho 
Legislature  adjounicl  M.ay  30,  after  having  been 
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in  si'ssion  l-)<)  davs,  but  \vas  calU'il  logotlior  aKiiin 
in  special  SL-Hsion  by  the  Ciovonior  on  March  23, 
1883,  to  pass  new  Legislativo  and  Congrt^ssional 
Apportionment  Laws,  anil  for  the  consideration 
of  other  subjects.  The  special  session  lasted 
forty-four  days,  adjourning  3Iay  5— both  sessions 
occupying  a  total  of  190  days. 

THiKTy-TinuD  Oenkkai.  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  2,  1SS3,  with  the  repubbVnns  ag-ain  in  the 
majority  in  both  houses.  AVilliain  J.  Campbell 
was  reelecteil  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senafe,  but  not  until  the  sixty-first  ballot,  si.v 
Republicans  refusing  to  be  Iwund  by  tlie  nomina- 
tion of  a  caucus  held  prior  to  their  arrival  at 
Springfield.  Loren  C.  Collins,  also  of  Cook,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  compliment- 
aiy  Democratic  vote  was  given  to  Thomas  ;\1.  Rhav.- 
in  the  Senate,  and  to  Austin  0-.  Sexton  in  the 
House.  Governor  CuUom,  the  Republican  c<-xucus 
nominee,  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  Jan. 
16,  receiving  a  majority  in  each  branch  of  tlio 
.General  A.ssembly.  Tlie  celelirated  "Harper 
High-License  Bill,''  and  the  first  "Comjjulsory 
School  Law"  were  passed  at  this  session,  the 
other  acts  being  of  ordinary  character.  The. 
Legislature  adjourned  J\ine  18,  having  been  in 
.session  1C8  days. 

TuiRTY-FOUitTU  Gr.NEHAL  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  7,  1885.  The  Senate  was  Kepublican  by  a 
majority  of  one,  there  being  twenty-six  members 
of  that  party,  twenty-four  Democrats  and  one 
gi-eenback  Democrat.  William  J.  Campbell,  of 
Cook  County,  was  for  tlie  third  time  chosen 
President  pro  tempore.  The  House  stood  seventy- 
six  Republicans  and  seventy-six  Democrats,  witli 
one  member — Elijah  M.  Haines  of  Lake  County- 
calling  himself  an  "Independent."'  The  contest 
for  the  Speakership  continued  until  Jan.  29, 
when,  neither  party  being  able  to  elect  its  nomi- 
nee, the  Democrats  took  uji  Haines  as  a  candidate 
and  placed  him  in  the  cliaii',  with  Haines"  assist- 
ance, filling  the  minor  offices  with  their  own 
men.  After  the  inauguration  of  Governor 
Oglesby,  Jan.  30,  the  Ci-st  lousiness  was  tlie  elec- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  balloting 
proceeded  until  May  18,  when  John  A.  Logan  re- 
ceived 103  votes  to  ninety-six  for  Lambert  Tree  and 
five  scattering.  Tln-ee  members — one  Republican 
and  two  Democrats — had  died  .since  the  opening 
of  the  session;  and  it  was  througli  the  election  of 
a  Republican  in  place  of  one  of  the  di'ceased 
Democrats,  tliat  the  Republicans  succeeded  in 
electing  their  candidate.  Tlie  session  was  a 
stormy  one  throughout,  tlie  Sjieaker  being,  much 
of  the    time,  at   odds   with   the   House,   and  an 


unsuccessful  ((Tort  was  made  to  depose  him. 
Charges  of  bribery  against  certain  members  wcir 
ineferred  and  investigated,  but  no  definite  resuU. 
was  reached.  Among  the  important  mea.svnvs 
pas.sed  by  this  Legislature  were  the  following:  A 
joint  resolution  providing  for  subuii.ssion  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  con- 
tract labor  in  penal  institutions;  providing  by 
i."--i.bi(i.i!i  fur  the  appointment  of  a  noi.  jiarti,s.iii 
Commission  of  twelve  to  draft  a  new  revenue 
code;  t!ie  Crawford  primary  election  law;  an  act 
amending  the  code  of  criminal  jirocedure;  estab- 
lishing a.  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homo,  suU'^e- 
(juently  located  at  Quincy ;  creating  a  Live-Stock 
(Commission  and  appropriating  .^531.713  for  the 
completion  of  the  State  Hou.se.  Tlie  Assembly 
adjourned,  sine  die,  June  3G,  ly8o,  after  a  session 
of  171  days. 

TuntTY-in-Tii  Gexer.vl  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  5,  1887.  The  Republicans  liad  a  majority  of 
twelve  in  the  Senate  and  three  in  tlie  Housi;. 
For  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  August 
W.  Berggren  was  chosen;  for  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Dr.  AVilliam  F.  Callioun,  of  De  "VVitt 
County.  The  death  of  General  Logan,  which 
liad  occurred  Dec.  20,  188G,  was  ofiicially  an- 
nounced by  Governor  Oglesby^  and,  on  Jan.  IK, 
Charles  B.  Farwell  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as 
United  States  Senator.  William  R.  Morrison  and 
Benjamin  W.  Goodhue  were  the  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  and  Labor  parties,  respectively. 
Some  of  tlie  most  important  laws  passed  by  this 
General  A.ssembly  were  the  following:  Amend 
in.i;  the  law  relating  to  the  .spread  of  contagious 
iliseases  among  cattle,  etc. ;  the  Chase  bill  to 
proliiliit  book-making  and  pool-.scUing;  regulat- 
ing tru.st  companies;  making  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  elective:  inhibiting 
aliens  from  holding  real  e.state,  and  forbidding 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  An  act  virtually 
creating  a  new  State  banking  system  was  also 
passed,  subject  to  ratification  by  popular  vote. 
Other  act.s,  having  more  particular  refei-ence  to 
Chicago  and  Cook  County,  were:  a  law  making 
cities  and  counties  re.sijonsible  for  three-fourtlis 
of  the  damage  resulting  from  mobs  and  riots ;  the 
Merritt  conspiracy  law;  the  Gibbs  Jury  Commis- 
sion law,  and  an  act  for  the  sujiprcssion  of 
bucket-shop  gambling.  The  .session  cndid  Juik; 
15,  1887.  liaving  continued  1G3  days. 

THii:TY-siXTir  Ge.n'eral  Assembly  cmivcncd 
Jan.  7,  1889,  in  its  first  (or  regular)  .session,  the 
Republicn)Ls  being  largelj-  in  the  majority.  The 
Senate  el('cted  Tlieodore  S.  Cliaiunan  of  Jer.si-y 
County,  President  pro  tcmjwre,   and  the  House 
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Asa  C.  Matthews  of  Pikf  Connly,  SpoaUcr.  Mr. 
Matthews  was  appoinloj  Fiisl  Coiuiiuollor  of  llio 
Treasury  b)-  I'resident  llanison,  oa  May  9  (see 
MaWiexcs,  Asa  C),  and  rcsigued  t}ie  Speakership 
on  tho  folU>wiDg  day.  ITc  was  succeeded  by 
James  H.  Miller  of  Stark  County.  Shelby  M. 
CuUoin  was  re-elected  to  tho  United  States  Senate 
on  January  22,  the  Dcmocrat.s  again  voting  for 
ex. -Gov.  John  K.  Tahner.  The  "Sanitary  Drain- 
age Distrirt  Law,"  designed  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
city  of  Cliicago,  was  enacted  at  this  session ;  an 
asylum  for  insane  criminals  was  established  at 
Cliester;  the  annexation  of  cities,  towns,  villages, 
etc.,  under  certain  conditions,  was  authorized; 
more  stringent  legislation  was  enacted  relative  to 
tho  circulation  of  obscene  literature;  a  new  com- 
pulsory education  law  was  passed,  and  the  em- 
ployment on  public  works  of  aliens  who  had  not 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  was 
prohibited.  This  session  ended,  Slay  28.  A 
spec-ial  session  was  convened  by  Governor  Fifer 
on  July  U,  1890,  to  frame  and  adopt  legislation 
rendered  iieci^ssary  by  the  Act  of  Congress  locat- 
ing the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Miller  having  died  in  the  interim,  William  G. 
Cochran,  of  Jloultrie  County,  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  tho  House.  The  .special  session  concluded 
Aug.  1,  1890.  having  enacted  the  following  meas- 
ures; An  Act  granting  the  use  of  all. State  lands, 
(submerged  or  other)  in  or  adjacent  to  Chicago,  to 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  for  a  xieriod  to 
extend  one  year  after  the  closing  of  the  Expo.si- 
tion;  authorizing  the  Chicago  Boards  of  Park 
Commissioners  to  grant  the  use  of  tho  public 
parks,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  promote  the  objects 
of  such  Exposition;  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  tho  submission  to  the  people  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  granting  t )  the  city  of  Chicago 
the  power  (provided  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  desired  it)  to  issue  bonds  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $.5,000,000,  the  same  to  bear  interest 
and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  to  be  turned  over 
to  tho  Exposition  Managers  to  be  devoted  to  tlie 
use  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exposition.  (See 
also  World's  Cohimlian  Exposition.)  The  total 
length  of  the  two  sessions  v/as  150  days. 

Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly  convened 
Jan.  7,  1S91,  and  adjourned  June  12  following. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Raj-  presided  in  tho  Senate,  3Iilton 
W.  Matthews  (Republican),  of  Urbana,  being 
elected  President  pro  tern.  The  Democrats  had 
control  in  the  House  and  elected  Clayton  E. 
Crafts,  of  Cook  County,  Speaker.  The  most 
exciting  feature  of  the  .session  was  the  election  of 
a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Charles  B. 


Far«ell.  Neither  of  tlio  (wo  leading  parties  h.id 
a  majority  on  joint  ballot,  the,  balance  of  powei- 
being  held  by  three  "Indopendeuf  nienil)ers  of 
the  House,  who  had  been  elected  as  represent 
atives  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benevolent  Alli- 
ance. Richard  J.  Oglesby  was  the  caucus 
nominee  of  the  Republicans  and  John  JI.  Palmer 
of  the  Democrats.  For  a  time  the  Inder>cndeuts 
stood  as  a  unit  for  A.  J.  Streeter,  but  lat.^r  two  of 
the  three  voted  for  ex-Governor  Pahuer,  finally, 
on  March  11,  securing  his  election  on  the  l.'iith 
ballot  in  joint  session.  Meanwhile,  tho  Repub- 
licans had  cast  tentative  ballots  for  ALsou  J. 
Streeter  and  Cicero  J.  Lindley,  in  lioiK!  of  di-aw- 
ing  the  Independents  to  their  supjwrt,  but  without 
effective  result.  The  final  ballot  stood— Palmer, 
103;  Lindley,  101,  Streeter  1.  Of  1,2%  bills  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  at  this  session,  only  151 
became  laws,  the  most  important  being:  The 
Australian  ballot  law,  and  acts  regulating  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  undei-  thirteen  at  manual  labor ; 
fixing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  at  seven  per  cent ; 
prohibiting  the  "truck  system"  of  paying  em- 
ployes, and  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  t<j 
women  in  the  election  of  school  officers.  An 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  permitting 
the  submission  of  two  Constitutional  AnicJid- 
ments  to  the  people  at  the  same  time,  was  sub- 
mitted by  this  Legislature  and  ratified  at  the 
election  of  1892.  The  .session  covered  a  period  of 
157  days. 

TniRTY'-];iGHTU  General  Assembly.  TIu.s 
body  convened  Jan.  4,  1 893.  The  Democrats  were 
in  the  ascendency  in  both  houses,  having  a 
majority  of  seven  in  the  Senate  and  of  three  in 
the  lower  house.  Joseph  R.  Gill,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  ex-oflicio  President  of  tho  Senate, 
and  John  W.  Coppinger,  of  Alton,  was  chosen 
President  pro  tem.  Clayton  E.  Crafts  of  Cook 
County  v.'as  again  chosen  Speaker  of  tho  House. 
The  inauguration  of  the  new  State  officers  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  10.  This 
Legislature  was  in  session  IGI  days,  adjourning 
June  10,  1893.  Not  very  much  legislation  of  a 
general  character  was  enacted.  New  Congres- 
.sional  and  T^egislative  apiwrtionments  were 
passed,  the  former  dividing  tho  State  into  twenty- 
two  districts;  an  Insurance  Department  was 
created;  a  naval  militia  was  established;  the 
scope  of  the  juvenile  reft)rniatory  was  enUirged 
and  tlie  compulsory  education  law  was  amended. 

Thirtynintii  General  AssEjiiiLY.  This 
Legislature  held  two  sessions— a  regular  and  a 
special.     The   former   opened   Jan,  9.    1895,  and 
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clospd  Juno  14,  followiii;;.  Tlie  political  cmii- 
plexion  of  the  Senate  wms — Kepublicans,  thirty- 
three;  Democrats,  eighteen;  of  the  HoiLse, 
ninety-two  Republicans  and  sixty-one  Democrats. 
John  Me.ver,  of  Cook  Covmty,  was  elected  Sjx'aker 
of  the  House,  and  Charles  Bogardus  of  Piatt 
County,  Pr&sident  pro  teni.  of  the  Senate.  Acts 
were  passed  making  appropriations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Springliold ; 
authorizing  the  cst^ablishmfut  of  a  Western  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  (5100,000);  approjiriating 
$100,000  for  a  Western  Ho.'^pital  for  the  Insane; 
105,000  for  an  A.sylum  for  Incurable  Insane ;  950,- 
000,  each,  for  two  additional  Normal  Schools — one 
in  Northern  and  (he  other  in  Eastern  Illinois; 
$35,000  for  a  Soldiers'  Widows"  Home— all  being 
new  institutions — besides  i?15,000  for  a  State 
exhibition  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition;  §05,00(1  to 
mark,  by  monuments,  tlie  position  of  Illinois 
troops  on  the  tattleficlds  of  Chickamauga,  Look- 
out Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Other  acts 
passed  fixed  the  .salaries  of  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  ?1,000  each  for  each  regular 
•session;  accepted  the  custody  of  the  Lincoln 
monument  at  Springfield,  authorized  provision 
for  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  teachers  in 
jjublic  schools,  and  autliorized  the  adoption  of 
civil  service  iules  for  cities.  The  .special  session 
convened,  pursuant  to  a  call  by  the  Governor,  on 
June  25,  1895,  took  a  recess.  June  28  to  Jul}'  9, 
re-assembled  on  the  latter  date,  and  adjourned, 
sine  die,  August  2.  Outside  of  routine  legiskv- 
tion,  no  laws  were  passed  except  one  providing 
additional  necessary  reven\ie  for  State  purposes 
and  one  creating  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 
The  regular  session  continued  157  days  and  the 
special  twenty-nine — total  180. 

Fortieth  Ge.ver.^l  Assembly  met  in  regular 
.session  at  Springfield,  Jan.  G,  1897,  and  adjourned, 
sine  die,  June  4.  The  Republicans  had  a  major- 
ity in  both  branches,  the  House  standing  eighty- 
eight  Republicans  to  sixty-three  Democrats  and 
two  PopulLsts,  and  the  Senate,  thirty-nine  Repub- 
licans to  eleven  Dcmoc'rats  and  one  Populist, 
giving  the  Republicans  a  majority  on  joint  ballot 
of  fifty  vo(<?s.  Both  ho\ises  were  promptly  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  Republican  officers,  Edward 
C.  Curtis  of  Kankakee  County^  being  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Hendrick  V.  Fisher, 
of  Henry  County,  President  pro  tem.  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Governor  Tanner  and  the  other  Rci)ublican 
State  oflicers  were  formally  inaugurated  on 
Jan.  11,  and,  on  Jan.  20,  AVilliam  E.  Mason 
(Republic^m)  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  John  M.  Palmer,  receiving  in   joint 


session  125  \otos  to  sevenly-.scven  for  John  P. 
Altgeld  (Democrat).  Among  the  principal  laws 
enacted  at  this  session  were  the  following:  An 
act  concerning  aliens  and  to  regulate  th(!  right  to 
hold  real  estate,  and  prescribing  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  conveyance  of  the  same; 
empowering  the  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  previous  session  to  ascertain  and 
mark  the  positions  occupied  by  Illinois  Volunteers 
in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Missionary  Ridge,  to  exjxjnd  the  remain- 
ing ajjpropriations  in  their  hands  for  the  erection 
of  monuments  on  the  battle-grounds;  authorizing 
tl;e  appointment  of  a  similar  Commission  to 
ascertain  and  mark  tlie  positions  held  by  Illinois 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Sliiloh:  to  reimburse  the 
University  of  Illinois  for  the  loss  of  funds  result- 
ing from  the  Spaulding  defalcation  and  aflirming 
the  liability  of  the  State  for  "the  endowment 
fund  of  the  University,  amounting  to  §450,712.91. 
and  for  so  much  in  addition  as  may  be  received 
in  future  from  the  .sale  of  lands";  authorizing 
the  adoption  of  the  "Torreus  land-title  .system"  in 
the  conveyance  and  registration  of  land  titles  by 
vote  of  the  peojjlo  in  any  county ;  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  three  Supremo  Court  Districts  of  the 
State  into  one  and  locating  the  Court  at  Spring- 
field; creating  a  Slate  Board  of  Pardons,  and 
prescribing  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons 
and  commutations.  An  act  of  this  session,  which 
produced  muc;h  agitation  and  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  was  the 
street  railroad  law  empowering  the  City  Council, 
or  other  corporate  authority  of  any  city,  to  grant 
franchises  to  street  railway  companies  extending 
to  fifty,  years.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1899  before  any  street  rail- 
way' corjioration  had  secured  a  frauclu'se  under  it. 
A  special  session  was  called  by  Governor  Tanner 
to  meet  Dec.  7,  1897,  the  proclamation  naming 
five  topics  for  legislative  action.  The  session 
continued  to  Feb.  24,  ISOy.  only  two  of  the  meas- 
ures named  by  the  Governor  in  his  call  being 
affirmatively  acted  upon.  These  included:  (1)  an 
elaborate  act  prescribing  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing primary  elections  of  delegates  to  nominating 
conventions,  and  (2)  a  new  revenue  law  regulat- 
ing the  manner  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes. 
One  provision  of  the  latter  law  limits  the  vahiation 
of  property  for  assessment  purposes  to  one-fifth 
its  cash  value.  The  length  of  the  regular  session 
was  150  days,  and  that  of  the  .special  se.ssion 
eighty  days— total.  230  days. 

GKNESrO,  a  city  in  Henry  County.  atx>ut  two 
miles  south  of  the  Gr.M'O  lliver.     It  is  on  the  Chi- 
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cago,  Kock  Island  .V  P»oitu:  Riiihvay,  23  miles 
east  of  Rock  kkind  and  ''t  miles  west  of  Ottawa. 
It  is  in  tlie  heart  of  a  grain-growiug  region,  and 
has  two  lar^o  grain  elevators.  Jlanufacturiiig  is 
also  carried  on  to  a  t-on.siderable  extent  here, 
furniture,  wagons  and  farming  implements  con- 
stituting the  chief  output.  Goneseo  has  eleven 
churches,  a  graded  and  a  higli  school,  a  col- 
It^gri/ilA  in.'.tiuitf.  two  banks,  and  tv>o  newspapers, 
one  i.ssiiir..;  a  ilaily  edition.  Population  (1890), 
!{,1«;  (19'M\  3,:«G. 

fiEXF.VA.a  cityand  railway  juiictiou  on  Fox 
Hirer,  and  the  county -seat  of  Kane  County;  35 
roJlert  wpst  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  fine  courthouse, 
.■v^niplet.r-J  in  iS'Ji2  at  a  cost  of  §350,000,  and 
numerous  handsome  churches  and  school  build- 
1j!K«.  a  Str.te  Reformatory  for  juvenile  female 
trtTonders  has  been  located  here.  There  is  an  ex- 
c*JliMit  water-power,  operating  six  inanufac- 
loriw.  including  ext-ensive  glucose  works.  The 
liyvrn  hua  a  bank,  creamery,  water-works,  gas 
iuid  electric  light  plant,  and  two  weekly  news- 
|jai>'.TS.  Tiio  surrounding  couuti-j'  is  devoted  to 
RKriculture  and  dairy  farming.  Population 
(I'-'^fi).  l,2:«t;  (1890),  1,C'J3;  (li)OO),  2,440. 

(JKN'O.!,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  County,  on 
OiniUui  Division  of  the  Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul,  the 
1 11.  Cent,  and  Chi.  &  N.W.  Raih-oads,  59  miles  west 
of  Chicago.  Dairying  is  a  leading  industry;  has 
two  banks,  shoe  and  telephone  factories,  and  two 
newspapers.    Population  (1800),  034;  (1900),  1,140. 

GFOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS.  The  geological 
stniclure  of  Illinois  embrace.s  a  representation, 
more-  or  less  complete,  of  the  whole  paleonic 
ierJM  of  formations,  from  the  calciferous  group 
of  t!io  lx)wer  Silurian  to  the  top  of  the  coal  meas- 
uro.<  In  addition  to  these  older  rocks  there  is  a 
liuiitetl  area  in  the  extreme  sc  uthern  end  of  the 
Slato  covered  with  Tertiary  deposits.  Over- 
rjire-iding  the.so  formations  are  bods  of  more 
rot-cut  ag.',  comprising  sands,  clays  and  gravel, 
Mirying  in  thickness  from  ten  to  more  than  two 
hujidnxi  feet.  Tliese  superficial  deposits  may  be 
diviJt^l  into  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift,  and  cun- 
.vtitute  the  Vaateruary  .system  of  modern  geolo- 
giits. 

LowKH  Sii.n:i.vx  Sv.STEM.— Under  this  heading 
may  bo  noted  three  distinct  groujjs;  the  Calcifer- 
ous, the  Trenton  and  the  Cincinnati.  The  lir.st 
mentioned  group  comprises  the  St.  Peter's  Sand- 
-'-tone  and  the  Lower  Maguesiau  Limestone.  The 
former  outcrops  only  at  a  single  locality,  in  La 
Salle  County,  extending  about  two  miles  along 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Utica.     The   thickness  of   the   strata  appearing 


above  the  surface  is  about  80  f^et,  thin  bauds  of 
JIagnesian  limestone  alternating  with  layers  of 
Calciferous  sandstone.  Many  of  the  layers  con- 
tain good  hydraulic  rock,  which  is  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement.  The  entire  thickness  of 
the  rock  below  the  surface  h;vs  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  is  estimated  at  about  400  feet.  The 
St.  Peter's  Sandstone  outcrops  in  the  valley  of 
the  Illinois,  eoni-iituting  the  main  portion  of  tho 
bluffs  from  Utica  to  a  point  beyond  Ottawa,  and 
forms  the  "bed  rock"  in  most  of  the  northern 
townships  of  La  Sallo  County.  It  also  outcrops 
on  the  Rock  River  in  the  vicinitj*  of  Oregon  City, 
and  forms  a  conspicuous  bluff  on  the  Missis.sippi 
in  Calhoun  County.  Its  maximum  thickness  in 
the  State  may  be  estimated  at  about  200  feet.  It 
is  too  incoherent  in  its  texture  to  be  valuable  as 
a  building  stone,  though  .some  of  the  upper  strata 
in  Lee  County  have  been  utilized  for  caps  and 
sills.  It  affords,  however,  a  fine  quality  of  sand 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  Trenton 
group,  which  immediately  overlies  the  St.  Petor"a 
Sandstone,  consists  of  three  divisions.  The  low- 
est is  a  brown  llagnesiair  Limestone,  or  Dolomite, 
usually  found  in  regular  beds,  or  strata,  varying 
from  four  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  The 
aggregate  thickness  varies  from  twenty  feet,  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  to  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  at  tho  bluff  in  Calhoun  County.  At 
the  quarries  in  La  Salle  County,  it  abounds  in 
fossils,  including  a  large  Lituito:^  and  several 
specimens  of  Orthoceras,  Madurea,  etc.  The 
middle  division  of  the  Trenton  group  consists  of 
light  gray,  compact  limestones  in  tho  southern 
and  western  parts  of  tho  State,  and  of  light  blue, 
thin-bedded,  shaly  limestone  in  the  northern  por- 
tions. The  upper  division  is  tho  well-known 
Galena  limestone,  tho  lead-bearing  rock  of  the 
Northwest.  It  is  a  buff  colored,  porous  Doloniit-e, 
sometimes  arenaceous  and  unevenly  textured, 
giving  origin  to  a  ferruginous,  sandy  clay  when 
deconipcsed.  The  lead  ores  occur  in  crevices, 
caverns  and  horizontal  seams.  These  crevices  were 
probably  forn.ed  by  shrinkage  of  the  strata  from 
crystallization  or  by  .some  disturbing  force  from 
beneath,  and  h.-ive  been  enlarged  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  exposed  surface.  Fossils  belonging  to 
a  lower  order  of  marine  animal  than  the  coral  are 
found  in  this  rock,  an  are  also  marine  sheila, 
corals  and  crastaceans.  Although  this  limestone 
crops  out  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  terii- 
tory  between  the  Mi.'^sissippi  and  tho.  Rock  River, 
the  productive  lead  mines  are  chiclly  confined  to 
Jo  Daviess  and  Stephenson  Count ie.s.  All  tho 
divisions  of  the  Trenton  group  affoid  good  build- 
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ing  material,  some  of  th(>  rock  bcin;;  susooptiblo 
of  a  high  polish  and  makiiig  a,  liaudbouie,  durable 
marble.  About,  seventy  feet  are  exposed  near 
Tlxebes,  in  Alexander  County.  All  throuKh  the 
Southwest  this  stone  is  known  as  Capo  Girardeau 
marble,  from  its  being  extensively  quarried  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  !Mo.  The  Cincinnati  group 
immediately  succeeds  tlie  Trenton  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale,  and  forms  the  'uppermost  member  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  systeiu.  It  usually  consists  of 
argillaceoiLs  and  sandy  shales,  although,  iu  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  State,  Magnesiau  lime- 
stone is  found  with  the  shales.  The  prevailing 
colors  of  the  beds  are  light  blue  and  drab, 
weathering  to  a  light  ashen  gray.  This  group  is 
found  well  exposed  iu  the  vicinity  of  Thebes, 
Alexander  County,  furnishing  a  durable  building 
stone  cxtensivelj'  used  for  foundation  walls. 
Fossils  are  found  iu  profusion  iu  all  the  beds, 
many  fine  specixncns,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, having  been  exhumed. 

IJppf^R  Silurian  System.— The  Niagara  group 
in  Northern  Illinois  consists  of  brown,  gray  and 
buff  magnesian  limestones,  sometimes  evenly 
bedded,  as  at  Joliet  and  Athens,  and  sometimes 
concretiouary  and  brecciated,  as  at  Bridgeport  and 
Port  Byron.  Near  Chicago  the  cells  and  })ockets 
of  this  rock  are  filled  with  petroleum,  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  only  the  thirty  upper  feet 
of  the  rock  contain  bituminous  matter.  The 
quarries  in  Will  and  Jersey  Counties  furnish  fine 
building  and  flagging  stone.  The  rock  is  of  a 
light  gray  color,  changing  to  buff  on  exposure. 
In  Pike  and  Calhoun  Counties,  also,  there  are  out- 
croppings  of  this  rock  and  quarries  are  numerous. 
It  is  usually  evenly  bedded,  the  strata  varying  in 
thickness  from  two  inches  to  two  feet,  and  break- 
ing evenly.  Its  aggregate  thickness  in  Western 
and  Northern  Illinois  rajges  from  fifty  to  150 
feet.  In  Union  and  Alexander  CouJitics,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  the  Upper  Silurian 
series  consists  chiefly  of  thin  bedded  gray  or 
buff-colored  limestone,  silicious  and  cherty,  flinty 
material  largely  pieponderating  over  the  lime- 
stone. Fos.sils  are  not  abiuidant  in  this  formation, 
although  the  quarries  at  Bridgeport,  in  Cook 
County,  have  aflorded  casts  of  nearly  100  species 
of  marine  organisms,  tlio  calcareous  portion  hav- 
ing been  washed  away. 

DEVo:aAN  System.— This  system  is  represented 
in  Illinois  by  three  well  marked  divisions,  cor- 
responding to  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  the  Onon- 
daga limestone  and  the  Hamilton  and  Coruiferous 
beds  of  New  York.  To  tlicse  the  late  Professor 
Worthen,  for  many  ycar.s  State  Geologist,  added, 


although  with  sonio  hesitancy,  tlu<  black  slialo 
formalion  of  lUinoLs.  Although  tlitso  comprise 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  over  500  feet,  their 
exposure  is  limited  to  a  few  isolated  outcropping^ 
along  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois,  Mississippi  and 
Rock  Rivers.  The  lower  division,  called  "Clear 
Creek  Limestone,"  is  about  250  feet  thick,  and  is 
only  found  in  the  extreme  .southern  end  of  tlie 
State.  It  consists  of  chevt,  or  ii-ipuro  flint,  and 
thin-bedded  eilico-magncsian  limestones,  rather 
compact  in  texture,  and  of  buff  or  light  gray 
to  nearly  white  colors.  V/hen  decomposed  by 
atmospheric  influences,  it  forms  a  fine  white  clay, 
resembling  common  chalk  in  appearance.  Some 
of  the  cherty  beds  resemble  burr  .^tones  iu  poros- 
ity, and  good  mill-stones  are  made  tlicrefrom  in 
Union  County.  Some  of  the  stone  is  bluish-gray, 
or  mottled  and  crystalline,  capable  of  receiving 
a  high  polish,  and  making  an  elegant  and  durable 
building  stone.  The  Onondaga  group  comprises 
some  sixty  feet  of  quartzose  sandstone  and 
striped  silicious  shales.  The  structure  of  the 
rock  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  St.  Peter's 
Sandstone.  In  the  vicinity  of  its  outcrop  iu 
Union  County  are  found  fine  beds  of  potter's  clay, 
also  variegated  in  color.  The  rock  strata  arc 
about  twenty  feet  thick,  evenly  bedded  and  of  a 
coarse,  granular  structui'o,  which  renders  the 
stone  valuable  for  heavy  masonrj-.  The  group 
has  not  been  found  north  of  Jackson  County. 
Largo  quantities  <5f  characteristic  fossils  abound. 
The  rocks  composing  the  Hamilton  group  are  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Devonian 
system,  and  the  outcrops  ran  be  identified  onlj'  by 
their  fossils.  In  Union  and  Jackson  Counties  it  is 
found  from  eighty  to  100  feet  in  tliickuess,  two 
beds  of  bluish  giay,  fetid  limestone  being  sepa- 
rated by  about  twenty  fnpt  of  calcareou.s  shales. 
The  limestones  are  highly  bituminou.s.  In  Jor.sey 
and  Calhoun  Counties  the  group  is  only  si.^c  to 
ten  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  a  hard,  silicious 
limest  ojie,  passing  at  .some  points  into  a  quartzose 
sand.stone,  and  at  others  becoming  argillaccou.s, 
as  at  Grafton.  The  most  northern  outcrop  is  in 
Rock  Island  County,  where  the  rock  is  concretion- 
ary in  structure  and  is  utilized  for  building  pur- 
poses and  in  the  :nanufacture  of  quicklime. 
Fossils  are  numerous,  among  tlicm  being  a  few 
fragments  of  fishes,  which  are  the  oldest  remains 
of  vertebrate  animals  yet  fovmd  in  the  State. 
The  black  shale  probably  attains  its  maximum 
development  in  Union  County,  whcio  it  ranges 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  thickness.  Its 
lower  portion  is  a  fine,  black,  laminated  slate, 
sometimes   closely   resembling   the    bituminous 
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••lialtM  ftssociali'J  with  the  coal  sonms,  wliicli  cir- 
i-UDXslanco  luis  kii  to  the  fruitless  expendituio  of 
much  time  .-in.l  money.  The  bitvmiinous  port  iou 
.,f  the  iniiss,  on  distillation,  yields  an  oil  closely 
n-'i^mhliuf;  j.ctroleum.  Crystals  of  iron  pyrites 
AT^  abundant  in  the  arpillanooiis  portion  of  the 
KTXiup.  whi.-li  does  not  extend  north  of  the  coun- 
ti(«  of  Otlhoun.  Jci-scy  and  Pike. 

i/)WKK  Cakbunu'EROUS  Py;-.tf>'  —  T)iis  is  di- 
vti3l-U«  into  five  groups,  as  follow.s:  The  Kinder- 
Jw-c-k  Rtoiip.  lilt.'  l.Usrlington  limestone,  and  the 
K«>kulL,  St.  Ix>iiis  and  Cliester  groups.  Its 
rroaUs"!  d'-volopment  is  in  the  southern  portion 
f  IhoStato.  wliere  it  has  a  thickness  of  1,400  or 
I  V»)  f<-<?t.  It  thins  out  to  the  northward  .so  rapidly 
•.i^U  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lower  Rapids  on  the 
V<v>«ipj'!,  it  is  only  300  feet  thick,  while  it 
-  l..olly  di.s;ii.i>'ars  Vielow  Rock  Island.  The  Kinde.r- 
t«mk  rrouj)  is  variable  in  its  lithological  charac- 
•.-■f.  n.t!iAsli:if^  ••{  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales, 
=  :ih  thin  Inids  of  compact  and  oolitic  limestone, 
iiit'iiir.i;  L-f.'^iily  into  calcareous  .shales  or  impure 
!i!o.-!»t'in<>.  The  entire  formation  is  mainly  a 
in-vhaniciil  sediment,  with  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  organic  matter.  The  Burlington  limc- 
»toni>,  on  Iho  otlier  hand,  is  composed  almost 
nilirply  of  tlio  fo.s.silized  remains  of  organic. 
UingH,  with  barely  enough  sedimentary  material 
U>  act  a.s  a  cement.  Its  maximum  thickness 
-./.Mircely  exceeds  200  feet,  a)id  its  principal  out- 
cmj*  arc  in  the  counties  of  Jersey,  Greene,  Scott, 
•  Vilhoim,  Pike,  Adams,  Warren  and  Hender.son. 
Tlio  rock  is  u.sually  a  light  gray,  buff  or  brown 
htiKist/jue.  cither  coarsely  granular  or  crystalline 
m  fctructure.  The  Keokuk  group  immediatelj- 
»\jr>ct.ie^Ls  the  Burlington  in  the  ascending  order, 
»it!i  no  well  defined  line  of  demarcation,  the 
•-iiwjf  [».iinls  of  dirterence  between  the  two  being 
ca  »■>  .lor  and  in  the  character  of  fossils  found.  At 
Ibf.  ujip^^r  part  of  this  grouj)  is  found  a  bed  of 
»-aJo»irfO-nrgilliiceous  shale,  containing  a  gieat 
vari.-ty  of  g.-.d.-s,  which  furuisli  beautiful  cabinet 
^jift-iuicus  of  crystallized  quartz,  chalcedony, 
•iMkwiiitc  arid  inm  pyrites.  In  Jersey  and  Monroe 
« Vjuiitios  a  l»' 1  f.f  hydraulic  limestone,  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  is  found  at  the  top  of 
thw  fonnation.  The  St.  Louis  gioup  is  partly 
a  Eno-grained  or  semi-crystallized  bluish-gray 
limostono,  and  j.artly  concretionary,  as  around 
-Niton.  In  tlio  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State 
thorockis  highly  bituminous  and  susceptible  of 
receiving  a  high  polish,  being  used  as  a  black 
marble.  Reds  of  maguesian  limestone  are  found 
liero  and  there,  which  furnisli  a  good  stone  for 
foundation  walls.     In  Hardin  County,  the  rock 


is  traversed  by  vt-ins  of  fluor  spar,  carrying 
galena  and  zinc  blonde.  The  Chester  group  is 
only  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
thinning  out  from  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred 
feet  in  Jack.son  and  Randolpli  Counties,  to  about 
twenty  feet  at  Alton.  It  consists  of  hard,  gray, 
crystalline,  argillaceous  limestones,  alternating 
with  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales  and  sandstones, 
which  locally  r"placo  each  other.  A  few  species 
of  true  carboniferous  flora  are  found  in  the  are- 
naceous shales  and  sand.stoncs  of  Diis  group,  the 
earliest  traces  of  pre-historic  land  plants  found  in 
the  State.  Outcrops  extend  in  a  narrow  belt 
from  the  southern  part  of  Hardin  County  to  the 
southern  line  of  St.  Clair  County,  passing  around 
the  southwest  border  of  tlio  coal  field. 

UprEii  C.vuuoNiFERoas  System.— This  includes 
the  Conglomerate,  or  "Mill  Stone  Grit"  of  Euro- 
pean authors,  and  the  true  coal  measures.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  its  greatest  thick- 
ness is  about  1,200  feet.  It  becomes  thinner 
toward  the  north,  scarcely  exceeding  400  or  500 
feet  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Salle.  The  word  "con- 
glomerate" designates  a  thick  bed  of  sandstone 
that  lies  at  tiio  base  of  the  coal  measures,  and 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  tlie  culmination  of 
the  arenaceous  sedimentary  accumulations.  It 
consists  of  ma.ssive  qiiartzose  sandstone,  .'-■ome- 
times  nearly  white,  but  more  frequently  stained 
red  or  brown  by  the  ferruginous  matter  wliicii 
it  contains,  and  is  frequently  composed  in 
part  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  When 
highly  fe.rruginou.s,  the  oxide  of  iron  cements 
the  sand  into  a  Lard  crust  on  the  surface 
of  the  rock,  v.hich  successfully  re.sists  the  de- 
nuding influence  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the 
rock  forms  towering  cl-fTs  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  along  whicli  are  its  outcrops.  Its  thickn&ss 
varies  from  200  feet  in  the  soufhern  part  of  the 
State  to  twenty-five  feet  in  the  nortliern.  It  has 
afforded  a  few  species  of  fossil  plants,  but  no 
animal  remains.  The  coal  measures  of  Illinois 
are  at  least  1,000  feet  tliick  and  cover  nearly 
three-fourth.s  of  its  entire  area.  Tlie  strata  are 
liorizontal,  the  dip  rarely  exceeding  si.x  to  ten 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  formation  is  made  up  of 
sandstone,  sliales,  thin  beds  of  limestone,  coal, 
and  its  associated  fire  clays.  Tlie  thiokne.ss  of 
the  workable  beds  is  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  the  upper  measures,  and  from  two  to 
five  feet  in  the  lower  measures.  The  fire  clays, 
on  which  the  coal  seams  visually  rest,  pitibably 
represent  the  ancient  soil  on  which  grew  the 
trees  and  plants  from  which  the  coal  is  forumd. 
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■\Vlien  pure,  these  claj-s  arc  valuaMe  f^r  (he- 
manufiiciun!  of  fire  brick,  tile  and  coiiinum 
pottery.  IlUuois  coal  is  wholly  of  the  bituuii- 
nous  variety,  the  metamorjihic  couJitioas  which 
resulted  in  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  not  having  extended  to  this  State. 
Fossils,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  abound  in 
the  coal  ineiisures. 

Tertiary  System.— This  system  is  represented 
only  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State,  where  cer- 
tain deposits  of  stratified  sands,  shales  and  con- 
glomerate are  found,  which  a]>pear  to  mark  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  great  Tertiary  forma- 
tion of  the  Gulf  States.  Potter's  clay,  lignite  and 
silicious  woods  are  found  in  the  formation. 

Quaternary  Sy.stem.— This  system  enibiaces 
all  the  superticial  material,  including  sands,  clay, 
gravel  and  .soil  which  overspreads  the  older  for- 
mations in  all  portions  of  the  State.  It  gives 
origin  to  the  soil  from  which  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Illinois  is  derived.  It  may  be  properly 
separated  into  four  divisions;  Post-tertiarj' 
sands.  Drift,  Loess  and  Alluvium.  The  first- 
named  occupies  the  lowest  position  in  the  series, 
and  consists  of  stratified  beds  of  yellow  sand  and 
blue  clay,  of  variable  thickness,  overlaid  by  a 
black  or  deep  brown,  loamy  soil,  in  which  arc 
found  leaves,  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  Next  above  lie  the 
drift  depos'its,  consisting  of  blue,  yellow  and 
brown  clays,  containing  gravel  and  boulders  of 
various  sizes,  the  latter  the  water-worn  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  many  of  which  have  been  washed 
down  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  great 
lakes.  This  drift  formation  varies  in  thickness 
from  twenty  to  120  feet,  and  its  accumulations 
are  probably  due  to  the  combined  influence  of 
water  current.s  and  moving  ice.  The  subsoil 
over  a  large  part  of  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  State  is  composed  of  fine  brown 
clay.  Prof.  Desquereux  (Illinois  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Vol.  I.)  accounts  for  the  origin  of  this  clay 
and  of  the  black  prairie  soil  abo'\e  it,  l>y  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  growth  and  decomposition  of  a 
pecuUar  vegetation.  The  Loess  is  a  fine  nieclian- 
ical  sediment  that  appears  to  liave  accumulated  in 
some  body  of  fresli  water.  It  consists  of  marly 
sandls  and  clays,  of  a  thickness  varying  from  fncto 
Bixty  feet.  Its  greatest  development  is  along  tho 
bluffs  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  fossils  found 
in  this  formation  consist  chiefly  of  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  extinct  mammalia,  such  as  the  mam- 
moth, mastodon,  etc.  Stone  implements  of 
primeval  man  are  also  discovered.  The  term 
alluvium  is  usually  restricted    to    the    deposits 


forming  tho  bottom  lands  of  the  rivers  and 
smaller  si i cams.  Tliey  consist  of  irrcgulj.rly 
stratified  sand,  clay  and  loam,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  alteinato  layers,  and  contain 
more  or  le.<s  organic  matter  from  deconijii-ed 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  AVhcn  siifli- 
cicntly  elevated,  they  constitute  the  richest  ar:d 
most  productive  farming  lands  in  the  Stale. 

Ui:01tCil::T0M'.\,avillagcof  Vermilion  Couiily, 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Cliicago  &St.  Louis 
Railway,  10  miles  south  of  Danville.  It  has  a 
bank,  tclegraiih  and  eNjiiess  olllce  and  a  ncws- 
p:iper.     Population  (1800),  f.C.l';  (1900),  988. 

GERMAN  KVAXGEIJCAL  SCHOOL, located  at 
Addison.  Du  Pago  County;  incorporated  in  18."i'2; 
has  a  faculty  of  three  instructors  and  reports  187 
pupils  for  1807-98,  with  a  property  valuation  of 

$iO,(ion. 

GERM.\.A'i'0\VN,a  village  of  Vermilion  County, 
and  suburb  of  Danville;  is  tho  center  of  a  coal- 
mining district.  Population  (18S0).  540;  (ISi)O), 
1,178;  (1900),  1.783. 

(JEST,  William  H.,  lawyer  and  ex-Congress- 
man, was  born  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  Jan.  7,  1838. 
When  but  four  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Rock  Island,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1800,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18U2,  and  has  always  been 
actively  engaged  in  practice.  In  18SG  ho  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  tho 
Eleventh  Illinois  District,  and  was  re-elected  in 
18SS,  but  in  1S90  was  defeated  by  Benjamin  T. 
Cable,  Democrat. 

GIBArLT,  Fiorre,  a  French  priest,  supposed  to 
have  been  born  at  New  J^Iadrid  in  what  is  now 
Southeastern  Jlissouri,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  was  Vicar-General  at  Kaskaskia,  with 
ecclesiastic:al  juri.sdiction  over  tho  churches  at 
Cahokia,  St.  Genevieve  and  adjacent  points,  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  by  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  1778,  and  rendered  Clark 
imjiortant  aid  in  conciliating  the  French  citixons 
of  Illinois.  He  also  made  a  visit  to  Vincenncs  and 
induced  the  people  there  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  new  government.  Ho  even  advanced 
means  to  aid  Clark's  destitute  troops,  but  beyond 
a  formal  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Virginia  l^cgisla- 
ture.  he  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
recompense.  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  a  report  to 
Thomas  JefTersou,  then  Secretary  of  State,  dwelt 
impressively  upon  the  value  of  Father  GibauU's 
services  and  sacrifices,  and  Judge  Law  said  of 
him,  "Next  to  Cl.irk  and  (Francis)  Vigo,  the 
United  Stales  are  indebted  more  to  Father 
Gibaull,  for  tho  accession  of  the  States  comprised 
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in  what,  wfis  the  original  Northwest  Territory 
than  to  auy  other  in;m."'  Tlio  date  ami  jjlacp  of 
his  de^ith  are  unknown. 

GIBSON  CITY,  a  town  in  Ford  County,  situ- 
ated on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad,  oi 
miles  east  of  Blooniiugton,  and  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  tlie  AVabash  Railroad  and  the  Springfield 
Division  of  the  Illinois  Central.  The  principal 
mechanical  lindustries  are  iron  works,  canning 
works,  a  .shoe  factoiy,  and  a  tile  factory.  It  has 
two  banks,  two  newspapers,  nine  churches  and 
an  academy.  A  college  is  projected.  Popula- 
tion (1!S!)0),  1,803;  (1000),  2,or)-l;  (1908,  est),  3,100. 

(jilLL,  Joseph  B.,  Lieutenant-Governor  (1893- 
97),  V.  as  born  on  a  farm  near  Marion,  Williamson 
County,  111..  Feb.  17,  18G2.  In  1868  his  father 
settled  at  Murphysboro,  where  Jlr.  Gill  still 
makes  his  home.  His  academic  education  was 
received  at  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
in  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
Universit}-,  Carbondale.  In  1886  he  graduated 
from  the  Law  Department  of  the  Michigan  State 
University,  at  Ann  Arbor.  Returning  home  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  "Tho  Murphysboro  Inde- 
pendent," which  paper  he  conducted  and  edited 
up  to  January,  1803.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  Louse  of  the  Legislature  and  re-elected 
in  1890.  As  a  legislator  he  was  prominent  as  a 
champion  of  the  labor  interest.  In  1893  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  serving  from  January, 
1893.  to  '97. 

GILLESPIi:,  a  village  of  Jlacoupin  County,  on 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Cliicago  A-  St.  Louis 
Railway,  10  miles  .southwest  of  Litchfield.  This 
is  an  agricultural,  coal-mining  and  stock-raising 
region;  the  town  has  a  bank  and  a  newspaper. 
Population  (1890).  9 IS;  (1900),  873. 

GILLESPIE,  Joseph,  la%s-yer  and  Judge,  v.as 
born  in  New  York  City,  Augu.st  22,  1800,  of  Irish 
parents,  who  removed  to  Illinois  in  1819,  settling 
on  a  farm  near  Edwardsville.  After  coming  to 
Illinois,  at  10  years,  he  did  not  attend  school  over 
two  months.  In  1827  he  went  to  the  lead  mines 
at  Galena,  remaiuing  until  1829.  In  1831,  at  the 
invitation  of  Cyrus  Edwards,  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837, 
having  been  elected  Probate  Judge  in  1836.  He 
also  served  during  two  campaigns  (1831  and  '32) 
in  tho  Black  Hawk  War.  He  was  a  Whig  in 
politics  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  18-10  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legisl.ature,  serving  one  term,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1817  to 
1859.     In  1853  ho  received  the  few  votes  of  the 


Whig  nieinbi:i-s  of  the  Lc-i^l.iture  for  United  St  ales 
Senator,  in  opposition  l.)  Siej^hen  A.  Douglas, 
and,  in  1860,  presided  over  the  second  Republican 
State  Convention  at  Decatur,  at  which  elomenl^ 
were  .set  in  motion  whicli  resulted  in  the  n<..ini 
nation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lor  tho  Pre.sidenc.\- 
for  the  tirst  time,  ii  week  later.  In  ISOl  ho  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Twenty-fom-th  Judicial 
Circuit,  and  re-elected  in  18(!7  for  a  socoml  ti-i-in. 
serving  imtil  1873.  Died,  at  his  home  at  Edwards- 
ville, Jan.  7,  188i). 

(ilLLETT,  John  Dean, agriculturist  and  .stock- 
man, was  born  in  Connecticut,  Aj)ril  2S,  1819: 
spent  several  years  of  his  youth  in  Georgia,  but, 
in  1838,  came  to  Illinois  by  way  of  St.  i.u\us. 
finally  reaching  "Bald  Knob,"  in  Logau  County, 
where  an  uncle  of  the  .same  name  resided.  Hen- 
he  went  to  work,  .and,  by  frugality  and  judicious 
investments,  finally  acquiied  a  largo  body  of 
choice  lands,  adding  to  his  .agricultural  operatiims 
the  rearing  and  feeding  of  .stock  for  tho  Chicago 
and  foreign  markets.  In  this  he  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  his  later  yeais  Iio  was  Presidi-ut 
of  a  National  Bank  at  Lincoln.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  August  27,  1888,  he  was  the  owner  of 
16,500  acres  of  improved  lands  in  the  vicinity  uf 
Elkhart,  Logan  County,  besides  largo  herds  of 
fine  stock,  both  cattle  and  horses.  He  left  a  l.arg(> 
family,  one  of  his  daughters  Iwing  tho  wifr  rjf 
the  late  Senator  Richard  J.  Oglesb> . 

GILLETT,  Philip  Goodc,  specialist  and  edu- 
cator, born  in  Madison,  Ind.,  March  3-1,  1833;  was 
educated  at  Asbury  University,  GreencJistle,  Ind.. 
graduating  in  1852,  and  tho  Kime  year  became  an 
instructor  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Diunb  in  that.  State.  In  1850  he 
became  Principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  tho  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Jackson- 
ville, remaining  there  U)itil  1893,  when  In- 
resigned.  Thereafter,  for  some  years,  he  was 
President  of  the  A.ssociatiou  for  the  Promotion  of 
Speech  by  tho  Deaf,  with  hoaiUiuartors  in  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C,  but  later  returned  to  Jack.sonvilli-, 
where  he  has  since  been  living  in  retirement. 

GILLHAM,  Kaiiiel  I!.,  agiiculturist  and  legis- 
lator, was  liorn  at  a  place  now  called  AVanda,  in 
Madison  County,  111.,  A])ril  29,  1826— his  father 
being  a  farmer  and  itinerant  Methodist  preacher, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  thi^  pioneer  families  in 
the  American  Bottom  at  an  early  d.ay.  Tho  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  conimo)i 
schools  and  at  McKendn-n  College,  but  did  not 
graduate  from  the  latter.  In  his  early  life  he 
followed  tho  vocation  of  ii  farmer  and  sto'.-k- 
grower  in  one  of  tho  most  jirosperoa-i  and  highly 
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cultivated  portions  of  tho  Ameiicau  Bottom,  a 
few  luile-s  V)l'1o'v  Alton,  but,  in  1873,  roiuovcd  to 
Alton,  where  lio  speut  the  rcniaiuJer  of  his  life. 
He  became  a  member  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Agri- 
oulturo  in  1806,  serving  eight  years  as  Sui)eriu- 
tendent  and  later  as  its  President;  was  also  a 
Trustee  of  Shurtlefi  College  some  twentj-five 
years,  and  for  a  time  President  of  the  Board.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  liranch  of  the 
Tvveuty-seventii  General  Assembly,  and  to  tlie 
State  Senate  in  18S2,  serving  a  term  of  four  years 
in  the  latter.  On  tlio  night  of  March  17,  1890,  he 
was  assaulted  by  a  burglar  in  his  house,  receiving 
a  wound  from  a  pistol-shot  in  consequence  of 
which  lie  died,  April  C,  following.  The  identity 
of  bis  assailant  w;is  never  discovered,  and  the 
crime  con.seqnently  went  unpunished. 

GILMAN,  a  '-'ityin  Iroquois  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  To- 
ledo, Peoria  it  Western  Railways,  81  miles  south 
by  west  from  Chicago  and  208  miles  northeast 
of  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
richest  corn  districts  of  the  State  and  has  large 
stock-raising  and  fruitgrowing  interests.  It  has 
an  opera  house,  a  public  library,  an  extensive 
nursery,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  linseed  oil  mill, 
two  banks  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Arte- 
sian well  water  is  obtained  by  boring  from  90  to 
200  feet.     Population  (1890),  1.112;   (1900),  1,441. 

GILMAN,  Arthur,  was  horn  at  Alton,  III,  June 
2L',  1837,  the  son  of  Winthrop  S.  Oilman,  of  the 
firm  of  Gilmau  &  Godfrey,  in  whose  warehouse 
the  printing  press  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was 
stored  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  a  mob  in 
1837;  was  educated  in  St.  Louis  and  Now  York, 
began  business  as  a  banker  in  1857,  but,  in  1870, 
removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  connected 
himself  with  "The  Riverside  Press."  Mr.  Oilman 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  what  is  kiiown  as 
"The  Harvard  Annex"  in  the  interest  of  equal 
collegiate  advantages  for  women,  and  has  written 
much  for  the  periodical  press,  besides  publishing 
a  number  of  volumes  in  the  line  of  history  and 
English  literature. 

GILMAX,  CLIXTON'  &  SPPvIXGPIELI)  EAIL- 
KO AD.     (See  IlUnois  Central  lia ilroad. ) 

(JITJARD,  a  city  in  Macoupin  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  2-5  miles  south  by  west 
from  Springfield  and  13  miles  north  northeast  of 
Carlinville.  Coal-niiningis  carried  ou  extensively 
liere.  The  city  also  lias  a  bank,  five  churches 
and  a  \veekly  newspaper.  Population  (1880), 
1,024;  (1890),  1,.024;  (1900),  1,601. 

GLENCOE,  a  village  of  Cook  County,  on  the 
Milwaukee  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  Nortlnvest- 


orn  Railway,  19  miles  north  of  Chicago.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  oS7;  (1890),  r.(;9;  (1900),  1,020. 

GLEXN,  Archibald  A., cx-Lieutcnaut-Oovernor, 
was  born  in  Kicliolas  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  30,  1819. 
In  1828  his  father's  family  removed  to  Illinois, 
settling  first  in  Vermilion,  and  later  in  Schuyler 
County.  At  the  ago  of  13,  being  forced  to 
abandon  scliool,  for  six  j'ears  he  worked  upon  the 
farm  of  his  widowed  mother,  and,  at  19.  entered 
a  printing  office  at  Rushville,  where  ho  learned 
the  trade  of  compositor.  In  1844  he  published  .a 
Whig  campaign  paper,  wluch  was  discontinued 
after  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay.  For  eleven 
years  ho  was  Circuit  Clerk  of  Brown  County, 
during  which  period  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar; 
^vas  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
o'  1803,  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
from  1808  to  1873.  The  latter  year  lie  was  elected 
to  the  Slate  Senate  for  four  years,  and,  in  1875, 
chosen  its  President,  thus  becoming  exofficio 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Ho  early  abaiuloned  legal 
practice  to  engage  in  banking  and  in  nierc^in- 
tilo  investment.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  the  Senate,  he  removed  to  Kansas,  where,  at 
latest  advices,  ho  still  resided. 

GLENX,  John  J.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  l>om 
in  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  March  2,  1831;  gradu- 
ated from  Miami  University  in  IS-'iG  and,  in  1858, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Removing  to  Illinois  in  I860,  he  settled  in  Mercer 
County,  a  year  later  removing  to  I.loumouth  in 
Warren  County,  where  ho  still  resides.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit and  re-elected  in  1879,  "85,  '91,  and  '97. 
After  his  last  election  he  served  for  some  time, 
by  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a.s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appellate  Court  for  the  Springfield 
District,  but  ultimately  resigned  and  returned  to 
Circuit  Court  duty.  His  reputation  as  a  cool- 
headed,  impartial  Judge  stands  very  high,  and  his 
name  lias  been  favorably  regarded  for  a  place  on 
the  .Supreme  Bench. 

GLOVEH,  Joseph  Otis,  lawyer,  wa,s  born  in 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y..  April  13.  1810,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  liigh-school  at  Aurora  in  that  State. 
In  1835  he  came  west  to  attend  to  a  land  ciso  at 
Galena  for  his  father,  and,  although  not  then  a 
lawyer,  he  managed  the  case  so  successfully  that 
he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  two  others.  This 
determined  the  bent  of  his  mind  tow.ards  the  laiv, 
to  the  stud}-  of  which  he  turned  liis  attention 
under  the  preceptorsbip  of  the  late  Judge  Tlie- 
(iphilus  L,  Dickey,  then  of  Ottawa.  Soon  after 
biMtig  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  he  formed  a 
])artncrship  with  the  lato  Burton  C.  Cool;,  which 
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lasted  over  thirty  yriiis.  lu  1840  he  was  elee'ted 
as  a  Democrat  to  tlie  lower  branch  of  the  Fif- 
teenth General  -Assembly,  but,  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Comiironiise,  he  became  one  of  the 
foiinders  of  the  Republican  party  aud  a  close 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he  entertained, 
at  the  time  of  his  CLincoln's)  debate  with  Senator 
Douglas,  at  Ottawa,  in  1858.  In  1868  he  served 
as  Prebideutial  Elector  at  the  time  of  General 
Grant's  ftrst  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  tlie 
following  year  was  appointed  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  Northern  District,  serving 
until  1875.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Cullom  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners,  of  which  he  afterwards 
l>ecAme  President,  serving  six  years.  Died,  in 
Chicago,  Dec.  10,  1893. 

{JODFUET,  a  village  of  Jladison  County,  on  (he 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  5  miles  north  of  Alton. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Monticello  Female  Seminary,  and 
named  for  Capt.  Benjamin  Godfrey,  an  early 
settler  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding 
that  institution.     Population  (ISUU),  228. 

GODFREY,  (Cupt.)  IJenjaniin,  sea  captain  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  at  Chatham,  JIass.,  Dec. 
4,  179-1:  at  nine  j-ears  of  age  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  went  to  sea,  his  first  voyage  being  to 
Ireland,  where  he  spent  nine  years.  The  War  of 
1813  coming  on,  he  returned  home,  sjjending  a 
|uirt  of  the  next  three  years  in  the  naval  service, 
al.'yj  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  navi- 
gation. Later,  he  became  master  of  a  merchant- 
ve.ssel  making  voyages  to  Italy,  Sjiain,  the  West 
Indies  and  other  countries,  finally,  by  shipwreck 
in  Cuban  waters,  losing  the  bulk  of  his  fortime. 
In  182-1  ho  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at 
Matamoras,  Mox.,  where  ho  accumulated  a  hand- 
some fortune;  but,  in  transferring  it  (amounting 
to  some  §200,000  in  silver)  across  tlie  country  on 
fiack-animals,  he  was  attacked  and  robbed  by 
brigands,  with  which  that  country  was  then 
infested.  Resuming  business  at  New  Orleans,  he 
was  again  successful,  and,  in  1832,  came  north, 
locating  near  Alton,  111.,  the  ne.vt  year  engaging 
in  the  warehou.>;6  and  commission  business  as  the 
partner  of  Winthrop  S.  Oilman,  under  the  name 
of  Godfrey  &  Oilman.  It  was  in  the  warehouse 
of  this  firm  at  Alton  that  the  i>rinting-pie3S  of 
F.lijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  stored  when  it  was  seized 
and  de.stroyed  by  a  mob,  and  Lovejoy  was  killed, 
in  October,  1S37.  (See  iMvejoi/.  Khjah  P.)  Soon 
after  establishing  himself  at  Alton,  Captain  God- 
frey made  a  donation  of  laud  and  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  young  ladies'  seminarj'  at  the  village 
of  Godfrey,  four  miles  from  Alton.     (See  Mcniti- 


crllo  Frrnalf  Sfuiinnrii)  The  fir.-t  cost  of  the 
erection  of  buildings,  borne  by  him,  was  $■">:$, 000. 
The  institution  was  opened,  April  11,  18;!8,  and 
Captain  Godfrey  ('ontinuedtobeoneof  itsTriLstece 
as  long  as  he  lived.  IIo  was  also  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  construction  of  the  Alton  & 
Springfield  Railroad  (now  a  part  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton),  in  which  he  invested  heavily  and  uu- 
profitably.     Died,  at  Godfrey,  April  l.^,  18G2. 

GOLCONDA,  a  village  and  county-seat  of  Pope 
County,  on  the  Ohio  River,  80  miles  northea-st 
of  Cairo;  located  in  agricultural  and  mining  dis- 
trict; zinc,  lead  aud  kaolin  mined  in  tlio  viciuity : 
has  a  courthouse,  eight  churches,  schools,  one 
bank,  a  newspaper,  a  box  factory,  flour  and  saw 
mills,  and  a  fluor-spar  factory.  It  is  the  termi- 
nus of  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Population  (1890),  1,174:  (1900),  1,140. 

(JOLDZIEK,  Julins,  e.\-Congressman,  was 
born  at  Vienna,  Austria,  Jan.  20,  1831,  and 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  1866.  In  1873  he 
settled  iu  Chicago,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1877,  and  where  he  has  practiced 
law  ever  since.  From  1890  to  1892  ho  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  City  Council,  aud.  in 
1892,  was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate 
in  the  Fourth  District,  for  Congress,  but  was 
defeated  in  1894  by  Edward  D.  Cooke.  At  the 
Chicago  cit}'  election  of  1899  he  was  again  re- 
turned to  the  Council  as  Alderman  for  the  Thirty- 
second  "Ward. 

GOODIN'G,  .Tames,  pioneer,  was  born  alwut 
1767,  and,  in  18.32,  was  residing  at  Bristol,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  when  he  removed  to  Cook  County, 
111.,  settling  in  what  was  later  called  "Gooding's 
Grove,"  now  a  part  of  Will  County.  The  Grove 
was  also  called  the  "Yankee  Settlement,"  from 
the  Eastern  origin  of  the  principal  settlers.  Mr. 
Gooding  was  accompanied,  or  soon  after  joined,  by 
three  sons — James,  Jr.,  William  and  Jasper — and 
a  nephew,  Charles  Gooding,  all  of  whom  became 
prominent  citizens.  The  senior  Gooding  died  in 
1849,  at  the  ago  of  82  years.— ■\Villiaiii  (Gooding), 
civil  engineer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1803; 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  by  private 
tuition,  after  which  he  divided  his  time  chiefly 
between  teaching  and  working  on  the  farm  of 
his  father,  James  Gooding.  Having  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  surveying  and  civil 
engineering,  ho  obtained  oiii]il'jyiin'nt  in  1826  on 
the  Welland  Canal,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
IIo  then  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Lock- 
jiort,  N.  Y.,  but  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  went  to  Ohio  to  engage  in  his  profession. 
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Being  unsufCT sffiil  in  tiiis,  1h;  lu-ceptoJ  employ- 
ment for  a  time  as  a  rodniaii,  but  lator  secured  u 
position  as  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Ohio  Canal. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  Lis  father's  in  1832,  ho 
returned  to  Oliio  and  engaged  in  business  there 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  following  year  joined 
his  father,  who  had  previously  settled  in  a  portion 
of  what  is  now  Will  County,  but  then  Cook,  mak- 
ing the  trip  by  the  first  mail  steamer  around  the 
Likes.  PTo  at  first  tettlcd  at  "Gooding's  Grove" 
and  engaged  in  farming.  In  I80G  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  but,  in  18-12,  became  Chief  Engi- 
neer, continuing  in  that  position  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  in  1848,  when  ho  became 
Secretary  of  the  Canal  Board.  Died,  at  Lockport, 
Will  County,  in  May,  1878. 

GOODUICH,  Grant,  lawyer  and  juri.st,  was 
born  in  Milton,  Sar.-itoga,  County,  N.  Y.,  August 
7,  1811 ;  grew  up  in  Western  Now  York,  studied 
law  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1834,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  jirominent  and  reputalde  members  of 
his  profession,  as  well  as  a  leader  in  many  of  the 
movements  for  the  educational,  moral  and  reli- 
gious advancement  of  the  community.  He  was 
one  of  tlio  founders  of  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Chicago,  an  active  member  of 
the  Union  Defense  Committee  during  the  war,  an 
incorporator  and  life-long  Trustee  of  the  Isorth- 
western  University,  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Uarrett  Biblical  Institute,  besides 
being  identified  with  many  organizations  of  a 
strictly  benevolent  character.  In  1859  Judge 
Goodrich  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Superior  Court,  but,  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dieil, 
March  15,  1880. 

GORE,  David,  ex-State  Auditor,  was  horn  in 
Trigg  County,  Ky..  April  5.  827;  came  with  his 
parents  to  Madison  County,  111.,  in  18^4,  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  War  as  a  Quartermaster,  a  fterwards 
locating  in  Jlacoujiin  Coiuitj-,  where  he  has  been 
exten.sively  engaged  in  farming.  In  1874  lie  was 
an  xmsuccessful  Greenback-Labor  candidate  for 
State  Treiisurer,  in  1884  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  .Alacoupin-Morgan  District,  and, 
in  1802,  nominated  and  elected,  as  a  Democrat, 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  .serving  imtil  1S07. 
For  some  sixteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agricultm-e,  the  last  two  years  of 
that  period  being  its  President.  His  home  is  at 
Carlinville. 

GOUDY,  Calvin,  early  printer  and  j)hysician, 
was  Ixirn  in  Ohio,  June  2,  1814;  removed  with 
his  parent.s,   in  childhood,   to  Indianapolis,  and 


in  1832  to  Vandalia,  111.,  wliore  he  worked  in  the 
State  printing  ollicc;  and  bindery.  In  tho  fall  uf 
1833  the  family  removed  to  Jacksonvillo,  and  the 
following  year  ho  ontorod  Illinois  College,  U-in;,' 
for  a  time  a  college-male  of  Richard  Yatas,  after- 
wards Governor.  Here  lie  continued  his  vocaliou 
as  a  printer,  working  for  a  time  on  "I'eck's 
Gazetteer  of  Illinois"  and  "Goudy's  Almanac," 
of  which  his  father  was  publisher.  Tu  as<-,or'nli.  n\ 
vviih  a  brother  while  in  Jaek.sonville,  ho  began 
tho  publication  of  "Tho  Common  School  Advo- 
cate," the  ijionccr  iiublication  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest,  which  wiis  continued  for  about  a 
year.  Later  he  studied  medicine  with  Drs.  Uenry 
and  j\Ierriman  in  Springfield,  finally  graduating 
at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  and,  in  1844^ 
began  practice  at  Taylorville;  in  1847  was  elect e<l 
Probate  Judge  of  Christian  County  for  a  term  cif 
four  years;  in  IS.'il  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  continued  nineteen  year.s.  In  18."iC 
he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
As.senibly  and,  in  the  session  of  the  following 
year,  was  a  leading  supporter  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  State  Normal  School  at  Normal,  still 
later  serving  for  .some  sixteen  years  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Died,  at  Taylorville,  in 
1877.  Dr.  Goudy  was  an  older  brother  of  the  late 
AVilliain  C.  Goudy  of  Chicago. 

GOUDY,  Willia.-ii  C,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Indiana,  !May  1."),  1824;  came  to  Illinois,  with  his 
father,  first  to  Vandalia  and  afterwards  to  Jack- 
sonville, X)revious  to  1833,  where  tlic  latter  began 
the  publication  of  "Tho  Farmer's  Almanac" — a 
well-known  publication  of  that  time.  At  Jack- 
sonville young  Goudy  entered  Illinois  College, 
graduating  in  1843,  when  he  began  the  study  of 
law  with  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  of  Springfield  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  the  next  year 
began  practice  at  Lewistown,  Fulton  County; 
served  as  State's  Attorney  (1862-5o)  and  as  State 
Senator  (18.J(J-C0) ;  at  the  close  of  his  term  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  where  ho  became  prominent 
as  a  corporation  and  railroad  lawyer,  in  18SG  be- 
coming General  Solicitor  of  the  Chic4igo  <fc  North- 
western Ivailroud.  During  President  Cleveland's 
first  term,  Mr.  (ioudy  was  believed  to  exert  a 
large  influence  with  the  administration,  a'ld  was 
credited  with  having  been  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  his  partner,  Mel- 
ville W.  Fuller,  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     Died,  Apiil  27,  1803. 

GIIAFF,  Joscjili  Y.,  lawyer  and  Congressman, 
was  born  at  Terre  Ilauto,  Ind.,  July  1,  lb.j4;  after 
graduating  from  tho  Terre  Ilauto  high-school, 
spent  one  year  in  Wabash  College  at  Crawfords- 
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ville,  biat  <5id  not  gradiKitc;  studied  Inw  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  nt  nelavau,  HI.,  in  1S79;  in 
1892  was  a  delegate  to  tlio  Republicau  National 
Convention  at  Minneapolis,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  President  of  the  Board  of  ICducatiou, 
never  hold  any  public  oflice  until  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourteeiilh  Illinois  District,  as  a 
Kepublican,  in  November,  lSi)4.  Mr.  CrafT  was  a 
successful  candidate  for  re-election  in  ISPG,  and 
again  in  '98. 

CRAFTOX,  a  town  in  Jersey  Count}-,  situated 
on  the  Jlississippi  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  The  blulTs  are  high 
and  fine  river  views  are  obtainable.  A  fine 
quality  of  fossiliferous  limestone  is  quarried  here 
and  exported  by  tlie  river.  The  town  has  a 
bank,  three  churches  and  a  graded  school.  Pop- 
ulation (ISSO).  807,  (1S90),  <.y::7-  (lOOO),  9S8. 

GRAIN  IXSPECTIOX,  a  mode  of  regulating 
the  grain-trade  in  accordance  with  State  law,  and 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commis-sion.  The  principal  exec- 
utive otiicer  of  the  department  is  the  Chief 
Iu.spector  of  Grain,  the  expenses  of  whose  adminis- 
tration are  borne  by  fees.  The  chief  business  of 
the  inspection  department  is  transacted  in  Chi- 
cago, where  the  princijial  offices  are  located.  (.See 
liitilroad  aiid  Wdrehoitse  Commission.) 

GRASDIARj  John,  pioneer  and  early  legislator, 
ciime  to  Southern  Illinois  at  a  very  early  date  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Tliird  Territorial 
Council  for  .Tohnson  County  (1816-18);  wa.s  a 
citizen  of  Union  County  when  it  was  organized 
in  1818,  and  served  as  State  Senator  from  that 
county  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  General  Assem- 
blies (1832-2G),  and  again  in  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  General  Assemblies  (1830-34),  for  the  Dis- 
trict composed  of  Union,  Job  ison  and  Alexander 
Counties.  He  is  described  as  having  been  very 
illiterate,  but  a  man  of  miich  shrewdness  and 
considi-rable  influence. 

(.UAXD  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  a  fra- 
ternal, charitable  and  patriotic  as.sooiation, 
limited  to  men  who  served  in  the  Union  army  or 
navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and  received  hon- 
orable discharge.  Its  founder  was  Dr.  B.  F. 
Stephenson,  who  served  as  Surgeon  of  tho  Four- 
teenth Illinois  Infantry.  In  tliis  task  lie  had 
the  cooperation  of  Rev.  William  J,  Rutledge, 
Chaplain  of  tlie  same  regiment.  Col.  Jolin  M. 
Snyder,  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Maj.  Robei-t  M. 
Woods,  Maj.  Robert  Allen,  Col.  Martin  Flood, 
Col.  Daniel  Gras.s,  Col.  Edward  Prince,  Capt. 
John  S.  Plielps,  Capt.  Jolm  A.  Lightfoot,  Col. 
B.  F.  Smith,  Maj.  A.  A.   North,  Capt.   Henrv  E. 


Howe,  and  Col.  B.  F.  Ibiwkos,  all  Illinois  veliM- 
ans.  Numerous  conlnenr,  s  were  held  at  Sjaing- 
field,  in  this  State,  a  ritu.'tl  was  prepared,  and  the 
first  post  was  chiirtured  at  Decatur,  J 11.,  Aiiril  ti, 
18G6.  The  charter  memlurs  were  Col.  I.  C.  I'ugh, 
George  R.  Steele,  J.  W.  Routh,  Joseph  Prior. 
J.  H.  Nale,  J.  T.  Bisliop,  G.  H.  Dunning,  H.  F. 
Sibley,  M.  F.  Kanan,  C.  Reibsame,  1.  N.  Coltrin, 
and  Aquila  Tolsnd.  All  but  one  of  tlie.^c  had 
served  in  Illinois  regiments.  At  first,  tito  work 
of  organization  procecdid  .slowly,  tho  cx-soldiors 
generally  being  sonnu  hat  doubtful  of  tho  result 
of  the  project;  but,  before  July  12,  18G0,  the  dale 
fixed  for  the  assembling  of  a  State  Convention  to 
form  the  Department  of  Illinois,  thirty-nine  posts 
had  been  cliartered,  and,  by  1809,  there  wore  330 
reported  in  Illinois.  By  October,  18GG,  Depart- 
ments had  been  formed  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  posts  established 
in  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Ma.-^sa- 
chussetts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  fir.st  National 
Encampment  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  November 
20  of  that  j'ear.  In  1891  tliere  were  7,000  posts, 
located  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
with  a  membership  of  -I.IO.OOO.  Tho  scheme  of 
organization  provides  for  precinct.  State  and 
National  bodies.  Tlie  lir.st  are  known  as  pcwts, 
each  having  a  number,  to  which  the  name  of 
some  battle  or  locality,  or  of  .some  deceased  soldier 
may  be  prefixed;  the  second  (State  organizations) 
are  known  as  Departments;  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Order  is  vested  in  the  National  En- 
campment, which  meets  annually.  As  has  been 
.said,  the  G.  A.  R.  liad  its  inception  in  Illinois. 
The  aim  and  dream  of  Dr.  Stephenson  and  his 
associates  was  to  create  a  grand  organization  of 
veterans  which,  through  its  cohe.sion,  no  less  than 
its  iucisiveness,  should  constitute  a  ivotential  fac- 
tor in  the  inculcation  and  development  of  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  mutual  support.  Wliile  he  died 
sorrowing  that  he  iiad  not  seen  tho  fruition  of 
his  liopes,  the  present  has  witnessed  the  fullest 
realization  of  his  dream.  (See  StcjiUcnaoti,  B.  F. ) 
The  constitution  of  the  order  expressly  prohibits 
any  attempt  to  use  the  organization  for  partisan 
purposes,  or  even  the  discussion,  at  any  meeting, 
of  partisan  questions.  Its  aims  are  to  foster  and 
strengthen  fraternal  feelings  among  members;  to 
assist  comrades  needing  help  or  protection  and 
aid  comrades'  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  incul- 
cate unswerving  loyally.  The  "Woman's  Relief 
Corps"  is  an  auxili.uy  organization,  originating 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1809.  The  following  is  a  li.sL 
of  Illinois  Departnieiil  Conimander.s,  cbronolog- 
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ically  arranged:  R.  V.  Steplii>nsoii  (I'roTisional, 
186G),  John  M.  I'ahner  (18G0  OS),  Tliomas  O. 
Osborne  (lSG'J-70).  Charles  E.  Lippiiioott,  (1871), 
Hubert  Dilger  (1872),  GuyT.  Goul.l  (1873),  Uiram 
Billiard  (1874-7G),  Joseph  S.  Reynolds  (1877), 
T.  B.  Coulter  (1878),  Edgar  D.  Swain  (1879-80), 
J.  W.  Burst  (1881),  Thomas  G.  Lawler  (1882), 
S.  A.  Harper  (18S3),  L.  T.  Diokason  (1884), 
Wil'.;:im  W.  Berry  (1885),  Philip  Sidney  Po.=t 
(1886),  A.  C.  Sweetser  (1887),  James  A.  Sexton 
(1888),  James  S.  Jlnrtin  (1889),  William  L.  Distin 
(1890),  Horace  S.  Clark  (1891),  Edwin  Harlan 
(1892),  Edward  A.  Blodgett  (1893),  H.  H. 
McDowell  (1894),  W.  H.  Powell  (189r.),  William 
G.  Cochran  (1896),  A.  L.  SchimplT  (1897),  John 
C.  Black  (1898).  John  B.  Inman  (1899).  The  fol- 
lowing Illiuoisans  have  held  tlie  jjosition  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief: S.  A.  Hurlbut,  (two  terms) 
1866-G7;  John  A.  Logan,  (three  terms)  1868-70; 
Thomas  G.  Lawler,  1894;  James  A.  Sexton,  1898. 

GRAND  I'RAIKIE  SEMINARY,  a  co-cduca- 
tional  institution  at  Onarga,  Iroquois  County,  in- 
corporated in  181)3;  had  a  faculty  of  eleven  teach- 
ers in  1897-93,  witli  2S5  pupils— 145  male  and  140 
female.  It  reports  an  endowment  of  510,000  and 
property  valued  at  $^55,000.  Besides  the  usual 
classical  and  scientific  departments,  instruction 
is  given  in  masic,  oratory,  fine  arts  and  prepara- 
tory studies. 

GRAND  TOWER,  a  to\vn  in  Jackson  County, 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  27  miles  south- 
west of  Carbondale ;  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Tower  &  Carbondale  Railroad.  It  received 
its  name  from  a  high,  rocky  island,  lying  in  the 
river  opposite  the  village.  It  has  four  churches, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  and  two  blast  furnaces  for 
iron.     Population  (ISPO).  G24;  (1900),  881. 

GRAND  TOWER  &  CVPE  OIRARDE.IU 
RAILROAD.     (See  Chicago  A-  Texan  Railroad.) 

GRAND  TOWER  &  CARBONDALE  RAIL- 
ROAD.    (See  Chicago  <&  Texas  Railroad.) 

GRAN(?ER,  Flavel  K.,  lawyer,  farmer  and 
legislator,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  18.32,  educated  in  public  schools  at  Sodus 
in  the  same  State,  and  settled  at  Waukegan,  111., 
ia  18r)3.  Here,  having  studied  law,  he  wa-s 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  removing  to  Mcllenry 
County  the  same  year,  and  soon  after  engaging  in 
the  live-stock  and  wool  business.  In  1873  he  w.os 
elected  as  a  Republican  Repre.sentative  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  being  succes- 
sively re-elected  to  the  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first,  and  being  cliosen  Temporary 
Speaker  of  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Tliirtieth.  He 
is  now  a  n.ombcr  of  the  State  Senate  for    tliO 


Eighth  Dist  riit.  hnving  been  cle'-t-'d  in  189G.  Hi.-, 
homo  is  at  West  Mcllenry. 

GRANT,  AlexuiiiU-r  Fracser,  early  I;iwycr  ami 
jurist,  was  born  at  Inverness,  Sfotlaud,  in  1801; 
camo  to  Illinois  at  an  early  day  and  locatrd  at 
Shawneetown,  v.hero  ho  studied  l:i.w  witli  IJenry 
Eddy,  the  pioneer  lawyer  and  editor  of  that  placo. 
Mr.  Grant  is  described  as  a  man  of  niarlced  ability, 
a"?  v.-cro  niany  of  the  early  settler:  j:"  iliut  region. 
In  February,  183,").  ho  was  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  Judge  for  the  Tliird  Circuit,  as  succes- 
sor to  his  precfplor,  Mr.  Eddy,  but  served  only  a 
few  months,  dying  at  Vandalia  the  .same  year. 

GRANT,  Ulysses  Simpson,  (originally  Hiram 
Uly.sses),  Lieutenant -General  and  President, 
■was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County, 
Oliio,  April  27,  1822  ;  graduated  from  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  in  1843,  and  served 
through  the  Mexican  AVar.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence at  St.  Louis,  he  became  a  resident  of  Galena 
in  1800.  His  war-rec:ord  is  a  glorioiis  part  of  the 
Nation's  history.  Entering  the  service  of  the 
State  as  a  clerk  in  the  oflice  of  tlie  Quiirtermastor- 
General  at  Springfield,  soon  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  18(U,  and  still  later  serving  as  a 
drill-master  at  Camp  Yates,  in  Juno  following  ho 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Yates  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteers,  which  he 
immediately  led  into  the  field  in  tlio  State  of 
Missouri ;  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a  Brigadier- 
Generalship  and  became  a  full  Major-General  of 
Volunteers  on  the  fall  of  Forts  Donel.sou  and 
Henry,  in  February  following.  His  .^uoces.ses  at 
Fort  Gibson,  Raymond,  Champion  Hill,  and  Big 
Black  River,  ending  with  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg,  were  the  leading  victories  of  the  Union 
armies  in  1863.  His  successful  defense  of  Chat- 
tanooga was  also  one  of  his  victories  in  the  AVest 
in  the  same  year.  Commissioned  a  Major-Goneral 
of  the  Regular  Army  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
ho  became  Lieutenant-Gencral  in  ISfil,  and,  in 
Marcli  of  that  year,  assumed  command  of  all  the 
Northern  armies.  Taking  personal  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  directed  the  cjim- 
paign  against  Rirlmiond,  which  resulted  in  the 
final  evacuation  and  downfall  of  the  Confederate 
capital  and  the  .surrender  of  General  Lee  at 
Appomattox  on  April  8,  1805.  In  July,  18GC,  he 
was  made  General — the  oflice  bein,'j  created  for 
him.  He  also  served  as  Secretary  of  War,  ad 
interim,  under  President  Johnson,  from  Au- 
gust, 1867,  to  January,  18GS.  In  ISC.S  ho  w.as 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
elected in  1872.  Hi.s  administration  may  not 
have  been  free  from  mistakes,  but  it  was  cluuac- 
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terizod  bj-  patriotisin  and  intcgrily  <if  innpoFc-. 
During  1877-79  ho  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  bring 
received  everywhere  witli  the  highest  lioiiovs.  In 
1880  his  friends  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
secure  liis  renominatiou  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date on  the  Repulilican  ticket.  Died,  at  Jlount 
McGregor,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1S8S.  His  chief  literary 
work  wiis  his  "Memoirs"  (two  volumes,  18S5-8C), 
v.hich  ^vui  very  extensively  sold. 

CUAl'K  CUEEK,a  surburban  mining  Tillage  in 
Veiiuiliun  County,  on  the  Big  Vermilion  River 
and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  six 
mile-s  south  of  Danville.  The  chief  industry  is 
ooal  mining,  which  is  extensively  carried  on. 
Population  (1S90).  778;  (1900),  CIO 

UUATIOT,  Charles,  of  Huguenot  parentage, 
lx)rn  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1752.  After 
receiving  a  mercoutile  training  in  the  counting 
hou.'^e  of  an  uncle  in  London,  lie  emigrated  to 
C:i.na<la,  entering  the  employ  of  another  uncle  at 
Montreal.  Uo  first  came  to  the  "Illinois  Coun- 
try'' in  1775,  a.s  an  Indian  trader,  remaining  one 
year.  In  1777  he  returned  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  David  Mcllae  and  John  Kay,  two  young 
ijcotelimen  from  Jloutreal.  He  established  depots 
at  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  1778,  he  rendered 
that  commander  material  financial  assistance, 
becoming  personally  responsible  for  the  supplies 
needed  by  the  penniless  American  army.  When 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  took  place  at  St. 
Louis,  on  March  10,  1804,  and  Louisiana  Territory 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was  from 
the  balcony  of  his  house  that  the  fir.st  American 
fiiig  was  unfurled  in  Upper  Louisiana.  In  recom- 
jK-nso  for  his  liberal  expenditure,  he  was  promised 
8(j,0fK)  acres  of  land  near  the  present  silo  of 
Ixiuisville,  but  tliis  he  never  received.  Died,  at 
St.  U>uis,  April  21,  1817. 

GKAYIER,  Father  Jacqnes,  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, lx)m  in  France,  but  at  what  date  cannot  be 
tt'ited  with  certainty.  After  some  years  spent  in 
Cau;ida  he  was  sent  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors 
to  the  Ilhnois  Mission  (108S),  succeeding  Allouez 
as  Superior  two  years  later,  and  being  made 
Vi.var-Gcneral  in  1091.  He  labored  among  the 
Miumis,  Peoriru-;  and  Kaskaskias— his  most  numer- 
ous conversions  being  among  the  latter  tribe— as 
abiO  among  tlie  C.iliokias,  Osages,  Tamaroas  and 
Missouris.  It  is  said  to  have  been  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Illinois  were  induced  to 
settle  at  Kaskaskia  instead  of  going  south.  In 
1705  he  received  a  severe  wound  during  an  attack 
by  the  Illinois  Indians,  incited,  if  not  actually 
led,  by  one  of  their   medicine  men.     It  is  said 


that  he  visited  Paris  for  trcMmeut,  but  failed 
to  find  a  cure.  Accounts  of  his  de;ith  vary  ;lx 
to  time  and  i)laco,  but  all  agree  that  it  resulted 
from  the  wound  above  mentioned.  Some  of  bis 
biographers  jisserfc  that  ho  died  at  sai;  others 
that  ho  returned  from  France,  yetsufTering  from 
the  Indian  poison,  to  Louisiana  in  February, 
1708,  and  died  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  same  year. 

Gl'AY,  ''•Mislia;  electrician  ;ind  itiv'>n(or,  was 
born  at  Barnesville,  Ohio,  August  3,  1835;  after 
serving  as  an  apprentice  at  various  trades,  took  a 
course  at  Oberliu  College,  devoting  especial 
attention  to  tho  physical  sciences,  meanwhile 
supporting  himself  bj'  manual  labor.  In  ISGj  he 
began  his  career  as  an  electrician  and,  in  18C7, 
received  his  first  patent;  devised  a  method  of 
transmitting  telephone  signals,  and,  in  1875,  suc- 
ceeded in  transnjittiug  four  mcs.sagcs  simultane- 
ously on  ono  wire  to  New  York  and  Boston,  a 
year  later  accomplishing  tho  same  with  eight 
messages  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Pro- 
fessor Gray  has  invented  a  telegraph  switch,  a 
repeater,  enunciator  and  type-writing  telegraph. 
From  1869  to  '73  he  was  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  telogiaph  apparatus  at  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,  but  lias  since  been  eleclrician  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  of  Chicago.  His  latest 
invention,  tho  "telautograph" — for  reproducing 
by  telegraph  the  handwriting  of  tho  sender 
of  a  telegram — attracted  gi'eat  interest  at  tho 
World's  Columbian  Ex-position  of  1S93.  Ho  is 
author  of  "Telegraphy  and  Telephony"  and 
"Experimental  Rose^irches  in  Electro-Harmonic 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony." 

OKAY,  William  C,  Ph.D.,  editor,  was  born  in 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  in  1830;  graduated  from 
the  Farmers'  (now  Belmont)  College  in  ISr.O. 
read  law  and  begar  secular  editorial  work  in 
1852,  being  connected,  in  the  ncx-t  fourteen  years, 
with  "The  Tilfin  Tribune,"  "Cleveland  Herald" 
and  "Newark  American."  Then,  after  several 
years  spent  in  general  publishing  business  in 
Cincinnati,  after  the  great  fire  of  1871  ho  came  to 
Chicago,  to  take  charge  of  "Tho  Interior,"  tho 
organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Clmrch,  Mhich  he  lia-s 
since  conducted.  The  success  of  the  paper  under 
hi.s  management  affords  the  best  evidence  of  his 
practical  good  sense.  He  holds  tho  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  received  from  Wooster  University  in  1881. 

GR.A.YYILLE,  a  city  situated  on  the  border  of 
White  and  Edwards  Counties,  lying  chiefly  in 
the  former,  on  the  Wabash  River,  .'!5  miles  north- 
west of  Evansville,  Ind.,  IG  miles  northeast  of 
Carmi,  and  forty  miles  .southwest  of  Vincennes. 
It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  heavily  timbered 
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region  and  is  an  important  liarJ-wood  market. 
Valuable  coal  deposits  exist.  Tho  iudastries  in- 
clude flour,  saw  and  planing  mills,  stave  factories 
and  creamery.  Tlie  city  li:is  an  electric  liglit 
and  water  plant,  two  banks,  eight  churclies,  and 
two  weekly  papers.     Population  ^]000),  1,!I48. 

GRAYTILLE  &  MATTOOX  llAILKOAD.  (See 
Peoria,  Decatur  &  Emnsi-ille  Tiailway.) 

GEEATHOUSE,  Lucien,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Carlinvllle,  111.,  in  lt>i3;  graduated  at  Illinois 
Wesloyan  University,  Bloomiiigtou,  and  studied 
law ;  enlisted  as  a  private  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  the  Kebellioii  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  tho  Forty-eiglith  Illinois  Volunteers; 
bore  a  conspicuous  i)art  in  the  movements  of  the 
Army  of  theTenues.see;  was  killed  in  battle  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jtmc  21,  1804. 

GI?EAT  WESTERJf  RAILIiOAl)  (of  WIS  and 
'49).     (See  Illinois  Central  Ifaitroad.) 

GREAT  IVESTERN  RAILROAD  (2).  (See 
IVahash  Raihca;/.) 

GREEX  RIVER,  rises  in  Lee  County,  and, 
after  draining  part  of  Bureau  Countj',  flov,-s  west- 
ward through  Henry  Coimty,  and  enters  Rock 
River  about  10  miles  east  by  south,  from  Rock 
Island.     It  is  nearly  120  miles  long. 

GREEX,  Williani  H.,  State  Senator  and  Judge, 
was  born  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  8,  1830.  In  1847 
he  accompanied  his  father's  family  to  Illinois, 
and,  for  three  years  following,  taught  scliool,  at 
the  same  time  reading  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1852  and  began  practice  at  Mount 
Vernon,  removing  to  Metropolis  the  next  year, 
and  to  Cairo  in  1863.  In  ISriS  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
re-elected  in  i860  and,  two  years  later,  was 
elected  to  tlie  State  Senate  for  four  years.  In 
December,  18C5,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  tlie 
Third  Judicial  Circuit,  to  fill  the  tuiexpired  term 
of  Judge  Mulkey,  retiring  witli  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  1867.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Conventions  of  1800,  '04, 
'68,  '80,  '84  and  '88,  besides  being  lor  many  years 
a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  tliat 
party,  and  also,  for  four  terms,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  of  which  he  has  been 
for  several  years  tho  President.  He  is  at  present 
(1899)  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Cairo. 

GUEEXE,  Heury  SaclicToral,  attorney,  was 
born  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  July,  1833,  Virouglil 
to  Canada  at  five  years  of  age,  and  from  nine  com- 
pelled to  support  himself,  sometimes  as  a  clerk 
and  at  others  .setting  type  in  a  printing  ofTice. 
After  spending  S(jnie  time  in  Western  New  York, 


ill  Wr,tl  ho  ccimmenced  the  .study  of  law  ,at  IJaii- 
ville,  Ind.,  with  Hugh  Ciea,  now  of  Decatur,  111  ; 
four  years  later  settled  at  Clinton,  DeWitt 
County,  where  he  taught  and  studied  law  with 
Lawrence  Weldun,  now  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
AVashington.  In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Springfield,  on  the  motion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  was  associated  in  practice,  for  a  time, 
with  Hot,.  Clifton  If.  Moore  of  Clinton,  later 
.served  as  Prosecuting  Attorne)-  and  one  term 
(1867-0!))  as  R(>prescntative  in  the  Gcner.al  A.sscin- 
bly.  .At  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  Legislature 
he  removed  to  Siiringfield,  forming  a  law  jiartner- 
ship  with  Milton  Hay  and  David  T.  Littler,  under 
the  firm  name  of  H,ay,  Greene  &  Littler,  still  later 
becoming  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Greene  <Sr 
Humphrey.  From  the  date  of  liis  remov-al  to 
Sia-inglield,  for  some  thirty  years  his  cdiief  cmi)loy- 
inent  was  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  .service  of  tho  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
the  "Wabash  Railways.  HLs  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Springfield,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
Feb.  2.1,  1899.  Of  recognized  ability,  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  profession,  high  minded  and  honor- 
able in  all  his  dealings,  he  commanded  respect 
wherever  he  was  known. 

<;REENE,  William  G.,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1812;  came  to  Illinois  in  1822  with 
his  fatiier  (Bowling  Greene),  who  settled  in  tho 
vicinity  of  New  Salem,  now  in  Jleuard  County. 
Tho  younger  Greene  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
fellow-student,  at  Illinois  College,  of  Richard 
Yates  (afterwards  Governor),  and  also  an  early 
friend  and  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  under 
whom  lie  held  an  appointment  in  Utah  for  some 
ye;irs.  He  died  at  Tallula,  Menard  County,  in 
1894. 

GREENFIELD,  a  city  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Greene  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quiucy  and  tlie  Quincy,  Carrollton  &  St.  Louis 
Railways,  12  miles  east  of  Carrollton  and  rA  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis;  is  an  agricultural,  coal-mining 
and  stock-raising  region.  The  city  has  several 
churches,  public  schools,  a  seminary,  electric 
light  plant,  steam  flouring  mill,  and  one  weekly 
pajier.  It  is  an  important  shipping  point  for 
cattle,  hor.ses,  swine,  corn,  grain  and  produce. 
Population  (1890),  1,131;  (1900).  1,08.5. 

GREENE  COUXTY,  cut  olT  ftom  Madi-son  and 
separately  organized  in  1821 ;  has  an  area  of  544 
sipiarc  miles;  ]>opuIation  (1900).  23,402;  named 
for  Gon.  N.^.thaniel  Greene,  a  Revolutionary  .sol- 
dier. The  soil  and  climate  are  varied  and  adapted 
to  a  diversity  of  products,  wheat  and  fruit  being 
among  the  principal.    Building  stone  and  clay 
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are  abuuduut.  Probably  the  lirst  Knt;lisli-s|it',;ik- 
ing  settlers  wcr<>  David  Stockton  and  James 
Wliiteside,  who  located  south  of  M:icoupin  Creek 
in  June,  1817.  Samuel  Tliomas  and  others 
(among  them  Gen.  Jacob  Fry)  followed  soon 
afterward.  The  Indians  were  mimerous  and 
aiigressive.  and  had  destroyed  not  a  few  of  the 
monumenU  of  the  Government  surveys,  erected 
.....^i;  V'^ars  bi-forc.  Immip-ntion  of  the  whites, 
liowever,  was  rapid,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  nucleus  of  a  village  was  established  at  Car- 
ndlton,  where  General  Fry  erected  the  lirst  house 
and  made  the  first  coffin  needed  in  the  settle- 
ment. This  town,  the  county-seat  and  most 
important  place  in  the  county,  was  laid  oil  by 
Thomas  Carl  in  in  1821.  Other  flourishing  towns 
are  Whitehall  (population.  l.iiOl),  and  Roodhouse 
(an  important  rriiUoad  center)  with  a  population 

of  2,nr,o. 

GREENUP,  village  of  Cumberland  County,  at 
int<>r?ection  of  the  Vandalia  Line  and  Evansville 
branoli  111.  Cent.  Ry. :  in  farming  and  fruit- 
growing region;  lias  powder  mill,  bank,  broom 
factory,  five  churches,  public  library  and  good 
schools.     Population  (1800),  858;  (1900),  1,085. 

GREENYIEW,  a  village  in  Menard  County,  on 
the  Jacksonville  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railroad,  22  mile?;  north-northwest  of  Springfield 
and  30  miles  northeast  of  Jack.sonville.  It  has  a 
coal  mine,  bank,  two  weekly  papers,  seven 
churches,  and  a  graded  and  high  school.  Popu- 
lation (1800),  1,100;  (1000),  1.019;  (1903),  1,245. 

<}REE>'VIELE,  an  incoqjorated  city,  the 
county-seat  of  Bond  County,  on  the  East  Fork  of 
Big  .Shoal  Cteelc  and  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  it 
Terre  Haute  Railroad,  50  miles  east-northeast  of 
St.  Louis;  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  coal-min- 
ing region.  Com  and  wheat  are  raised  exten- 
sively in  the  surrounding  country,  and  there  are 
extensive  coal  mines  adjacent  to  the  city.  The 
loading  manufacturing  product  is  in  the  line  of 
wagons.  It  is  the  Beat  of  Greenville  College  (a 
ro«'ducational  institution);  has  several  banks  and 
tliriv  weekly  newspapers.  Population  (1890), 
^sO-*;  (lOUO).  2.004. 

(iREENTlLLE,  TREATY  OF,  a  treaty  negoti- 
ated by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  with  a  number  of 
Indian  tribes  (see  IndUrn  Treaties),  at  Green- 
ville, after  his  victory  over  the  savages  at  the 
battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  in  August,  1705.  This 
was  the  first  treaty  relating  to  Illinois  lands  in 
which  a  number  of  tribes  united.  The  lands  con- 
.  reyed  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  were  as  follows:  A  tract  six  miles 
(^rjuare    at    the    mouth    of    the    Chicago  River; 


another,  twelve  miles  square,  iK-nr  the  mouth  of 
the  lliinois  River;  another,  six  miles  i:iiuare, 
around  the  old  fort  at  Peoria;  tlio  post  of  Fort 
Massac;  the  150,000  acres  set  apart  as  bounty 
lands  for  the  army  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  "the  lan<ls  at  all  other  places  in  the  pos.sc.s- 
sion  of  the  French  people  and  other  white  .set- 
tlers among  them,  the  Indian  title  to  which  lias 
been  thus  extinguished."'  On  the  other  hand,  tin- 
United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  all  other 
Indian  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  east  of  tne  jMis- 
sissippi  and  south  of  the  great  lakes.  The  cash 
consideration  paid  by  the  Government  was 
l?310,000. 

GREdtG,  David  L.,  lawyer  and  Secretary  of 
State,  emigr.ated  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ami  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Joliel,  111.,  where,  in  1830, 
he  also  edited  "The  Juliet  Courier,"  the  fir.st 
paper  established  in  Will  County.  Fron\  1842  to 
1840,  ho  represented  Will,  l)u  Page  and  Iroquois 
Counties  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  (Jen- 
eral  Assemblies;  .later  removed  to  Chicago,  after 
which  he  served  for  a  time  as  United  States  Dis 
trict  Attorney;  in  1847  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Delegates  from  Cook  Count}'  to  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  that  year,  and  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  from  1850  to  1853,  as  successor 
to  Horace  S.  Cooley,  who  died  in  office  the  former 
year.  In  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
1852,  >Ir.  Gregg  was  a  leading  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor,  though  finally  defeated 
by  Joel  A.  JMatteson;  served  as  Presidential 
Elector  for  that  year,  and,  in  1853,  was  appointed 
by  President  Pierce  Commissioner  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  still  later  for  a  time  acting  as  the  minis- 
ter or  adviser  of  King  Kamehamaha  IV,  who  died 
in  1663.  Returning  to  California  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
23,  1808. 

GREGORY,  John  Milton,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  July  0,  1822;  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  184G  and,  after  devoting  two  years  to  the 
study  of  law,  studied  theology  and  entered  the 
Baptist  ministry.  After  a  brief  pastorate  in  the 
East  he  came  West,  becoming  Principal  of  a 
cla.ssical  school  at  Detroit.  His  ability  as  an 
educator  was  .soon  recognized,  and,  in  1858,  he 
was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Michigan,  but  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion in  18G3.  In  1804,  he  lussi.sted  in  founding 
"The  ^lichigan  Journal  of  Education,"  of  which 
he  was  editor-in-chief.  In  1803  ho  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College,  aud  four  j-ears 
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later  was  called  to  that  of  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Illinois,  at  Cliatnijaign,  where  lie 
remained  until  1880.  He  was  United  States 
Commissioner  to  the  Viotina  Exposition  in  1873, 
Illinois  State  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1878,  also  serving  as  one  of  the  judges  in 
the  educational  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  of  1870.  From  1883  to  '85  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  hiiD  by  Madison  University  (Hamilton. 
N.  Y.)  in  1866.  While  State  Superintendent  ho 
published  a  "Compend  of  School  Laws"  of  Michi- 
gan, besides  numerous  addresses  on  educational 
subjects.  Other  works  of  his  are  "HandV)ook  of 
History"  and  "Map  of  Time"  (Chicago,  18GG) ;  "A 
New  Political  Economy"  (Cincinnati,  1882);  and 
"Seven  Laws  of  Teaching"  (Chicago,  1883). 
Wliile  holding  a  chair  as  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  died,  Oct.  20,  1898. 
By  his  special  request  he  was  buried  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  at  Champaign. 

GRESHAM,  >TaIter  Qninton,  soldier,  jurist 
and  statesman,  was  born  near  Lancsville,  Ilarri- 
Bon  County,  Ind.,  March  17,  1832.  Two  years  at 
a  seminary  at  Corydon,  followed  by  one  year  at 
Bloomington  University,  completed  his  early 
education,  which  was  commenced  at  the  common 
schools.  He  read  law  at  Corydon,  and  wa.s 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  to  the  Indiana  Legislature,  but  resigned 
to  become  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Tliirty- 
eighth  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  was  almost 
immediately  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Regiment.  After  the  fall  of  Vickshurg  he 
was  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship,  and  was 
brevetled  Major-General  on  March  13,  1805.  At 
Atlanta  he  was  severely  woimded,  and  di.sabled 
from  service  for  a  year.  After  the  war  he  re- 
sumed practice  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  His  polit- 
ical career  began  in  1850,  when  he  stumped  his 
county  for  Fremont.  From  that  time  until  1S93 
he  was  always  prominently  identified  witli  the 
Republican  party.  In  1860  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful Republican  candidate  for  Congress,  and,  in 
1807-68,  was  the  financial  agent  of  his  State 
(Indiana)  in  New  York.  In  1SG9  President  Grant 
appointed  him  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Indiana.  In  1883  he  resigned  this 
position  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Artliur.  In  July, 
1884,  upon  the  death  of  Secretary  Folger,  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     In  Oct.  1884, 


ho  was  appointed  United  States  Judge  of  the 
Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  and  thereafter  made 
his  home  in  Cliicago.  Uo  wa^;  an  earnest  advo 
cate  of  tlio  renoniination  of  Grant  in  th.it  year, 
but  subsequently  took  no  active  personal  i)rirt  in 
politics.  In  18S8  he  was  tlie  substantially  unani- 
mous choice  of  Illinois  Republicans  for  the  Pn-.si- 
dency,  but  was  defeated  in  convention.  In  IHU'J 
ho  was  tendered  the  Populist  nonn'tu'ti"".  d^r 
Preside  i>t,  but  declined.  In  161)3  President  Clove- 
land  oll'ered  him  tho  portfolio  of  Secretary  of 
State,  which  ho  accepted,  dying  in  oflice  at 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  May  28,  1895. 

GULL'.SEL,  Nicholas,  .soldier,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, July  4,  1817,  tho  sou  of  a  .soldier  of  Jlnrat; 
came  to  New  York  in  1833  and  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  1835;  served  as  a  Captain  of  the  First  Jlichigan 
Volunteers  in  tlie  Mexican  War;  in  1857,  camo  t.; 
Chicago  and  was  euH)loyed  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  until  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter,  when  he  promptly  enrolled  himself 
as  a  private  in  a  compsny  organized  at  Aurora, 
of  which  ho  was  elected  Captain  and  attached  to 
the  Seventh  Illinois  (tliree-months'  men),  later 
being  advanced  to  tho  rank  of  Major.  Re-eulistin;; 
for  three  years,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  but,  in  August  following,  was  commis 
sioned  Colonel  of  the  Tliirty-sixth  Illinois;  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge  and  Perry ville 
and  the  campaign  against  Corinth;  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  failing  health,  in  February. 
1863,  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
whence  he  returned  to  Aurora  iu  1893.  Died  at 
Aurora,  April  35,  1800. 

GRIDLEV,  Asaliel,  lawyer  and  banker,  \va^ 
born  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1810;  was 
educated  at  Pompey  Academy  and,  at  the  ago  of 
21,  came  to  Illinois,  locating  at  Bloomington  and 
engaging  in  tho  mercantile  basiness,  which  he 
carried  on  quite  eiten.sively  some  eight  years. 
He  served  as  First  Lieutenant  of  a  cavalry  com- 
pany during  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1833,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  a  Brigadier-General  of 
militia,  thereby  acquiring  the  title  of  "General." 
In  1840  lie  was  elected  to  tho  lower  branch  of  tho 
Twelfth  General  Assembly,  and  soon  after  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  tlic  study  of  law,  subse- 
quently forming  a  partnership  with  Col.  J.  IL 
W^ickizor,  which  continued  for  a  number  of  years. 
Having  been  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  16.50, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  two  .succeeding 
sessions  of  tlie  General  -Assembly  in  securing  the 
location  of  tlie  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroads  by  way  of  Bloomington;  was 
also,  at  a  later  period,  a  leading  promoter  of  the 
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Indiana,  Blooniington  &  Western  and  otlicr  lines. 
In  165S  )io  joined  J.  Y.  Scaninion  and  J.  H.  Burck 
of  Cliicago,  in  the  establishnieut  of  ■  the  ilcLean 
County  B;ink  at  Bloomington,  of  which  ho  became 
President  and  ultimately  sole  proprietor;  also  be- 
ciimo  proprietor,  in  1S57,  of  the  Bloomington  Gas- 
Light  &  Coke  Company,  which  he  managed  some 
t«-iMity-five  years.  Originally  a  "Wliig,  he  identi- 
liod  hini.sclf  witli  the  Republican  cause  in  I80G, 
nerving  upon  the  State  Central  Committee  during 
t!ic  camprugn  of  that  year,  but,  in  1873,  took 
part  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement,  serv- 
ing as  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
where  he  was  a  zealous  supporti^r  of  David  Da-\is 
for  the  Presidency.  Died,  at  Bloomington,  Jan. 
20,  I8S1. 

GP.IER,  ^Col.)  DuTid  Perkins,  soldier  and  mer- 
chant, was  born  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1837; 
received  a  common  school  education  and,  in 
1852,  came  to  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  grain  business,  subsequently,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  erecting  the  first  grain-elevator 
in  Peoria,  witli  three  or  four  at  other  jjoints. 
Early  in  the  war  ho  recruited  a  company  of  which 
he  was  elected  Captain,  but,  as  the  State  quota 
was  already  full,  it  was  not  accepted  in  Illinois, 
but  was  mustered  in,  in  June,  as  a  part  of  the 
Eighth  Missouri  Volunteers.  With  this  organi- 
zation he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Hcnrj' 
and  Donelson,  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  siego 
and  capture  of  Corinth.  In  August,  1SC2,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Governor  Yates  at  Spring- 
fitdd,  and.  on  his  arrival,  was  presented  with  a 
commi.ssion  as  Colonel  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  retained 
command  up  to  the  siego  of  Vicksburg.  during 
tlmt  siege  he  commanded  a  brigade  and,  in  sub- 
st^jufnt  operations  in  Louisiana,  was  in  command 
of  ilio  Second  Brigade,  Fourth  Division  of  tlio 
Thirteenth  Army  Corps.  Later  he  had  command 
of  nil  Iho  troops  on  Dauphin  Island,  and  took  a 
con.<-picuous  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan 
and  Mobile,  a.s  well  as  other  operations  in  Ala- 
bama. He  subsequently  had  command  of  a 
division  until  liis  muster-out,  July  10,  1SG5,  with 
tlio  rank  of  brevet  Brigadier-General.  After  the 
war,  (ieneral  Grier  resmned  his  business  as  a 
grain  merchant  at  Peoria,  but,  in  1870,  removed  to 
East  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  charge  of  tlie  erection 
and  management  of  the  Union  Elevator  there- 
was  also  Vice-I'r.-sident  and  Director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Merchants'  Exchange.  UiM,  April  22 
1801. 

GRIERSO\,  Benjaiuin  IL,  .soldier,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  8,  1^20;  removed  in  boyhood 


to  Trumbull  County,  Oliio,  and,  about  ISr.O,  to 
Jacksonville,  111.,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  teaching  music,  later  embarking  in  tlie 
grain  and  produce  business  al  Meredosia.  llo 
enlisted  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  becoming  Aid-de-camp  to  General  Prentiss 
at  Cairo  during  the  three-months'  service,  later 
being  commissioned  Major  of  the  Sixth  Illinois 
Cavalry.  From  this  time  his  promotion  \v;ts 
rapid.  Ho  ^vas  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  same 
regiment  in  March,  18G3,  and  was  coumiander  of  a 
brigade  in  December  following.  lie  was  promi- 
nent in  nearh'  all  the  cavalry  skirmislies  between 
Memphis  and  the  Tennessee  river,  and,  in  April 
and  May,  1803,  led  the  famous  raid  from  La 
Grange,  Tenn.,  through  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  to  Baton  Rougtj  in  the  latter— for 
the  first  time  penetrating  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  causing  consternation  among  the 
rebel  leaders,  wliile  materially  aiding  General 
Grant's  niovenrent  against  Vicksburg.  This  dem- 
onstration was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  events  of  the  war,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  .service  he  was,  on  Juno  3,  18G3, 
made  a  Brigadier-General,  and  Maj-  27,  1805,  a 
full  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  regular  army  as 
Colonel  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry  and 
was  successively  brevetted  Brigadier-  and  Major- 
General  for  bravery  shown  in  a  raid  in  Arkansas 
during  December.  18G4.  His  subsequent  service 
was  in  the  West  and  Southwest  conducting  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians,  in  the  meanwliile 
being  in  conmiand  at  Santa  Fe,  San  Antonio  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  promotion  of  General  Jliles 
to  a  Major-Generalship  following  the  death  of 
Maj.-Geu.  George  Crook  in  Chicago.  ?tarcli  10, 
ISOU,  General  Grierson,  who  had  been  the  senior 
Colonel  for  some  years,  was  promoted  Brigadier- 
General  and  I'etired  with  that  r;ink  in  July  fol- 
lowing,    nis  hoiue  is  at  Jacksonville. 

GRIGGS,  Samuel  Cliapmau,  jjublisher,  was 
born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  July  20,  ISIO;  began 
bu.sine,ss  as  a  book.sellcr  at  Hamilton,  X  Y.,  but 
removed  to  Chicago,  wlierc  he  established  the 
largest  bookselliii.g  trade  in  tlie  Northwest.  Mr. 
Griggs  was  a  heavy  loser  by  the  fire  of  187],  and 
the  following  year,  having  sold  out  to  his  part- 
ners, established  himself  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, which  he  conducted  unlil  1.800,  wlien  ho 
retired.  The  class  of  books  published  by  him 
include  many  educational  and  classical,  with 
olliprs  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Died  in  Chi 
cago,  .\pril5,  1^07. 
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GRIGGSYILLE,  a  rity  in  Piko  County,  on  tho 
Wabash  Railrouil,  -1  miles  west  of  tlio  Illinois 
River,  and  50  miles  east  of  Quincy.  Flour,  camp 
stoves,  and  brooms  are  manufactured  here.  The 
city  has  churches,  gr.aded  schools,  a  public 
library,  fair  grounds,  opera  house,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Population  (1890),  1,400;  (1900), 
1,404. 

GRIKSHAW,  Jackson,  lawyer  and  politician, 
\.i«  bum  lu  l^iiiladelplaa,  Nov.  22,  1820,  of  Anglo- 
Irish  and  Revolutionary  ancestry.  Ho  was  par- 
tially educated  at  Bristol  College,  Pa.,  and  began 
tho  study  of  law  with  his  father,  ^^■ho  was  a  lawyer 
aud  an  author  of  repute.  His  professional  studies 
were  interrupted  for  a  few  years,  during  which  he 
was  employed  at  surveying  and  civil  engineering, 
but  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Harrisburg,  in 
1843.  The  same  year  he  settled  at  Pittsfiold,  111., 
where  he  fonued  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
■William  A.  Grimshaw.  In  1807  ho  removed  to 
Quincy,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  first  Republican 
Convention,  at  ISloomington,  in  180C,  and  was 
twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress 
(185G  aud  '5S')  in  a  strongly  Democratic  District. 
He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  and  trusted  coun- 
sellor of  Governor  Yates,  on  whose  staff  he  served 
as  Colonel.  During  18G1  tho  latter  sent  Mr. 
Grimshaw  to  Washington  witli  dispatches  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  ZMo. 
On  arriving  at  Annapolis,  learning  that  tho  rail- 
roads had  been  torn  up  by  rebel  sympathizers,  he 
walked  from  that  city  to  the  capital,  and  was 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  President  and 
General  Scott  with  his  feet  protruding  from  his 
boots.  In  1805  Mr.  Lincohi  appointed  him  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Quincy  Dis- 
trict, which  oiBce  he  held  until  18G9.  Died,  at 
Quincy,  Dec.  13,  1875. 

GRIMSHAW,  William  A.,  early  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  his  native  city  at  the  age  of  19;  in  1833  came 
to  Pike  County,  111.,  where  he  continued  to  prac- 
tice until  hi.s  death.  He  .served  in  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1847,  and  had  the  credit 
of  preparing  the  article  in  tho  second  Con.stitution 
prohibiting  dueling.  In  18C4  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Reimblican  National  Convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President  a  second 
time;  also  served  as  Presidential  Elector  in  1880. 
He  was,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dmnl)  at  Jack.son- 
ville,  and,  from  1877  to  1882,  a  member  of  llie  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  being  for  a  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  Died,  at  Pittsficld,  Jan.7,  1S95. 


GRLVXELL,  .liilliis  S.,  lawyer  and  ex-Judge, 
was  born  in  St.  Law  reiico  County,  X.  Y.,  in  1812. 
of  Now  England  pnrcnt.s,  who  were  of  French 
de.'icent.  He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College 
in  ISCG,  and,  two  years  later,  was  admitted  to  tho 
bar  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  In  1870  ho  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  ho  soon  attained  a  prominent 
position  at  tho  bar;  was  elected  City  Attorney  in 
1879,  a-.d  le-elocted  i.i  1881  and  l88o.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  State's  Attorney  for  Cook  (bounty,  in 
which  capacity  lie  successfully  conducted  somo 
of  tho  most  celebrated  criminal  prosecutions  in 
the  history  of  Illinois.  Among  these  may  bo 
mentioned  the  cases  against  Joseph  T.  JIackin 
and  William  J.  Gallagher,  growing  out  of  an 
election  conspiracy  in  Chicago  in  1884;  the 
conviction  of  a  number  of  Cook  County  Commis- 
sioners for  accepting  bribes  in  1885,  and  tho  con- 
viction of  seven  anarchistic  leaders  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  Haymarket  riot  and  massacre 
in  Chicago,  in  May,  188G— tlio  latter  trial  being 
held  in  1887.  The  .same  year  (1887)  he  was 
elected  to  the  Circuit  bench  of  Cook  County,  but 
resigned  his  seat  in  1890  to  become  comisol  for 
the  Chicago  City  Railway.  Died,  in  Chicago, 
June  8,  1898. 

GROS.S,  Jacob,  ox-State  Treasurer  and  banker, 
was  born  in  Germany,  Feb.  11,  1840;  having  lost 
his  father  by  death  at  13,  came  to  the  United 
States  two  j-ears  later,  spent  a  year  in  Chicago 
schools,  learned  the  trade  of  a  tinsmitli  and 
clerked  in  a  store  until  August,  18G2,  when  ho 
enlisted  in  the  Eighty-Second  Illinois  Voluntetrs 
(the  second  "Ilecker  Regiment");  afterwards  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  most  important  battles 
of  the  war,  including  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Lookout  Jlountain,  Resaca  aud  others.  At 
Dallas,  Ga.,  he  had  his  right  leg  badly  shattered 
by  a  bullet-wound  above  the  knee,  four  successive 
amputations  being  foimd  necessary  in  order  to 
save  liis  life.  Having  been  discharged  from  the 
service  in  February,  1805,  ho  took  a  cour.so  in  a 
commercial  college,  became  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Police  Court,  .served  three  terms  as  Collector  of 
the  West  Town  of  Chicago,  and  au  equal  number 
of  terms  (12  years)  as  Clerk  of  tho  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  and,  in  1884,  was  elected  State 
Treasurer.  Since  retiring  J^rom  tho  latter  olhce, 
Mr.  Gross  has  been  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness, being  Pre.sident,  for  several  years,  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago. 

GRO.SS,  William  L.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Her- 
kimer County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1839,  came  with 
his  father  to  Illinois  in  1844,  was  admitted  to  tho 
bar  at  Springfield  in  1SG2,  but  almost  immediately 
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entered  the  service  of  the  Government,  and,  a 
year  )ater,  was  api.oiiHeJ  by  President  Linc.-'.u 
Captain  ami  Assistant  Quui-terr.<.isi<M  ami,  under 
coiumand  of  General  Stager,  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio  as  ililitary  SiiiK^riulend- 
ent  of  Telegraphs.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ho 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  tho  Gulf, 
taking;  control  of  military  telegraphs  in  that 
Dejiartmeut  with  headquarters  at  iNew  Orleans, 
remaining  until  Au^'i'St,  ISCO,  meanwliile  being 
brevet  led  Major  and  Lieutenaut-Culonel.  For 
tlie  next  two  years  ho  occupied  various  positions 
in  the  civil  telegraph  service,  but,  in  1SG8,  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Springfield,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  (Eugene  L.)  issuing  the  first 
volume  of  "Gross'  Statutes  of  Illinois,''  followed 
in  Eub.'-equeut  years  by  two  additional  volumes, 
besides  au  Index  to  all  the  Laws  of  tho  Stale.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  General 
Assembly  from  Sangamon  County,  and,  in  1SS4, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Hamilton  Circuit 
Judge  to  succeed  Judge  C.  S.  Zane,  who  had  been 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Utah.  Upon  tlie  organi- 
zation of  tlie  Illinois  Statennr  Association,  Judge 
Gross  became  its  first  Secretar}-,  serving  until 
1883,  when  he  was  elected  President,  again  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  1893-94. 

GKOSSCCr,  Peter  Stongcr,  jurist,  born  in 
Ashland,  Ohio,  Feb.  15,  18-52;  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  and  Wittenberg  College,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1872;  read  law  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  settled  down  to  practice  in  his  native  town, 
in  1S74.  lie  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  a 
Democratic  District  before  he  was  25  years  old, 
but,  being  a  Republican,  was  defeated.  Two 
years  later,  being  thrown  by  a  reapportionment 
into  tiie  same  district  with  William  McKinley, 
he  put  that  gentleman  in  nomination  for  the  seat 
in  Congress  to  which  he  was  elected.  He  re- 
moved to  Chicago  in  18?8,  and,  for  several  years, 
was  the  partner  of  the  late  Leonard  Suett;  in 
December,  1892,  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  Di.strict  of  Illinois  as  suc- 
ces.sor  to  Judge  Henry  W.  Blodgetl.  On  the 
death  of  Judge  Showalter,  in  December,  1808, 
Judge  Gro.sscup  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Seventh  Judicial  District.  Although  one  of  the 
youngest  incumbents  upon  tho  bench  of  the 
United  States  Court,  Judge  Grosscup  has  given 
ample  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  jurist,  besiiies 
proving  himself  in  harmony  with  tho  progressive 
spirit  of  the  tirao  on  quefjtions  of  national  and 
iutornationaV  interest. 


f;];i>-i"  U»r.\TV.  situated  in  the  northeast- 
ern (pi.-.rler  of  the  Rt.ito.  having  an  area  of  -110 
square  n.iles  and  a  pojudatiou  (IPOO)  of  04.130. 
The  surface  is  mainly  rolling  prairie,  benenth 
which  is  a  continuous  coal  seam,  three  feet  thick. 
Building  stono  is  abundant  (particularly  near 
Jlorris),  and  there  are  considerable  beds  of  pot- 
ter's clay.  The  county  is  croR.<;pd  by  the  Illinois 
Rivcr.md  tho  Illinois^- Michigan  Can.al,  alsoby  tho 
Rock  Island  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  IJailways. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture, 
althovigh  there  are  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Tho  fir.st  white  settler  of  whom  any 
record  has  been  preserved,  was  William  Marquis, 
who  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mazon  in  a 
"prairie  schooner"  in  1828.  Other  pioneers 
were  Colonel  Sayers,  AV.  A.  HoUoway.  Alex- 
ander K.  Owen,  John  Taylor,  James  McCartney 
and  Joab  Chappell.  The  first  public  land  sale 
was  made  in  1835,  and,  in  1841,  the  county  was 
organized  out  of  a  part  of  La  Salle,  and  named 
after  Felix  Grundy,  tho  eminent  Tenncsscean. 
The  first  pollbook  showed  148  voters-  Morris 
was  cliOsen  th&  county-seat  and  lias  so  re- 
mained. Its  present  population  is  3,053.  Another 
prosperous  town  is  Gardner,  with  1,100  inhab- 
itants. 

GULLIVER,  John  Putnam,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
clergyruan  and  educator,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.",  M;iy  12,  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
in  1840,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1845,  meanwhile  serving  two  years  as  Principal 
of  Randolph  Academy.  From  1845  to  1805  he 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
18G5-CS,  of  the  New  England  Clmrch,  of  Chicago, 
and,  1808-72,  President  of  Knox  College  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.  The  latter  year  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Binghainton, 
N.  Y.,  remaining  until  1878,  when  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  the  "Relations  of  Christianity  and 
Secular  Science"  at  Andover,  holding  this  posi- 
tion actively  until  1801,  and  then,  as  Professor 
Emeritus,  until  his  death,  Jan.  25,  1894.  lie  was 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College 
and  had  been  honored  with  tho  degrees  of  D.D. 
nndl.LD. 

GURIXY,  'n'illiam  F.  E.,  State  Geologist,  was 
born  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Jiine  5,  1854;  brought  by 
his  parents  to  Danville,  111.,  in  1601,  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  Cornell 
LTniver.sity,  N.  Y. ;  served  as  city  engineer  of 
Danville  in  1885-87,  and  again  in  1891-93.  In 
July  of  tho  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Altgeld  State  Geologist  as  successor  to  Prof. 
Joshua  Lindahl. 
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HACKKIf,  Jolin  S.,  i.ioiUTr  uiul  soMi.'r  of  tl.e 
Mexican  War,  was  born  at  Oweusburg,  ]vy., 
November,  1797;  in  early  life  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, wliero  lie  was  employed  in  the  .sUiok  and 
produce  trade  with  New  Orlean.s.  Having  married 
in  1817,  ho  settled  at  Jonesboi-o,  Union  County, 
111.,  where  ho  kept  a  tavern  for  a  man  her  of 
years,  and  w,as  also  engaged  some  thirty  years  in 
mercantile  busine.<;s.  It  is  s:iid  that  he  was 
unable  to  read  until  taught  after  marriage  by  his 
wife,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
inteUigen(-e  and  many  graces.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  Representative  in  the  Fourth  General 
Assembly  and,  in  183  J,  to  the  State  Senate,  serv- 
ing by  re-election  in  1838  until  1842,  and  being  a 
supporter  of  the  internal  improvomeut  scheme. 
In  1837  he  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  State 
capital  fromTandalia  to  Springfield,  and,  though 
differing  fi-om  Abraham  Lincoln  politically,  was 
one  of  his  warm  personal  friends.  He  served  in 
the  AVar  of  1812  as  a  private  in  the  Missouri 
militia,  and,  in  the  Mexican  War,  as  Captain  of  a 
company  in  the  Second  Regiment,  Illinois  Volun- 
teers—Col. W.  n.  BisselFs.  By  service  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Duncan,  he  liad  already  obtained 
the  title  of  Colonel.  He  received  the  nomination 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  from  the  first  formal 
State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
December,  1837,  but  the  head  of  the  ticket  (Col. 
J.  W.  Stephenson)  having  withdrawn  on  account 
of  charges  connected  with  his  administration  of 
the  I.^nd  OfBco  at  Dixon,  Colonel  Hacker  also 
declined,  and  a  new  ticket  was  put  in  the  field 
headed  by  Col.  Thomas  L.  Carlin,  which  was 
elected  in  1S3S.  In  1849  Colonel  Hacker  made 
the  overland  journey  to  California,  but  returning 
with  impaired  health  in  1852,  located  in  Cairo, 
where  he  lield  the  position  of  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  for  three  years,  when  ho  was  removed  by 
President  Buchanan  on  account  of  his  friendship 
for  Senator  Douglas.  He  also  served,  from  1854 
to  '56,  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator 
Douglas,  and,  in  1S5G,  as  Assistant  Doorkeeper  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington.  In 
1857  ho  returned  to  Jonesboro  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  practical  retirement, 
dying  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  in  Anna,  Jlay 
18,  1873. 

IIADLEY,  Williaui  l\  L.,  lawyer  and  Con- 
gressman, was  born  near  Collinsville,  111.,  Juno 
I.'),  1847;  grew  uji  on  a  farm,  receiving  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  and  at  McICendreo 
College,  where  ho  graduated  in  1807.  In  1871  ho 
gi-aduated    fr.ini    the    Law    I)._-partment   of    tlio 


University  of  Jlichigan,  and  eslablislied  liim 
self  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Edwardsvillo.  Ho  was  elected  to  the  Stale  Sen- 
ate from  Madison  Coimty  in  188G,  serving  four 
years,  and  was  nominated  for  a  second  term,  but 
declined;  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  of  1888,  and,  in  1895, 
was  nominated  and  elected,  in  the  Linhteenth 
District,  as  a  Republican,  to  thoFifty-fourth Con- 
gress to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  Frederick  Rem.inn,  who  had  been  elected 
in  180-1,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat.  Mr. 
Hadley  was  a  candidate  for  re  election  in  1800, 
but  was  prevented  by  protracted  illness  from 
making  a  canvass,  and  sufTered  a  defeat.  Ilo 
is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Edward  JI.  West, 
long  a  prominent  business  man  of  Edwards- 
villo, and  since  his  retirement  from  Congress,  )\a8 
devoted  his  attention  to  his  profossiou  and  the 
banking  bnsiness. 

IIAUXi;.>I.V\>  HOSPITAL,  a  homeopathic  hos- 
pital located  in  Chicago.  It  was  first  opened  with 
twenty  bods,  in  November,  1870,  in  a  block  of 
wooden  building.s,  the  use  of  which  was  given 
rent  free  by  Mr.  J.  Young  Scammon,  and  was 
known  as  the  Scammon  Ilo.spital.  After  the  fire 
of  October,  1871,  Mr.  Scammon  deeded  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Trustees  of  the  Ilahnomann  Medical 
College,  and  the  hospital  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  public  charities.  It  also  received  a  donation 
of  $10,000  from  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society, 
besides  numerous  private  benefactions.  In 
April,  1873,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Scammon, 
the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  by  which  designation  it 
has  since  been  Icnowa.  In  1893  tho  cornerstone 
of  a  new  hf.:s])ital  was  laid  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  1894  It  is  .seven  stories  in  height,  with 
a  capacity  for  225  beds,  and  is  equipped  with  all 
the  improved  apjOiances  and  facilities  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  sick.  It  has  also  about 
sixty  private  rooms  for  paying  patients. 

IIAHNK.^rAXX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  located 
in  Chicago,  chartered  in  1834-35,  but  not  organ- 
ized until  ISGO,  when  temporary  quarters  »vcre 
secured  over  a  drug-store,  and  tho  first  college 
term  opened,  with  a  teaching  faculty  nmnhoring 
nine  professor.s.  besides  clinical  lecturers,  demon- 
strators, etc.  In  1SCGC7  the  inslituiiou  moved 
into  larger  quarters  and,  in  1870,  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  college  building  was  laid.  The  six  suc- 
ceeding years  were  marked  by  internal  di.sscn- 
sion,  ten  of  tho  jirofessors  withdrawing  to 
establish  a  rival  scliool.  The  faculty  was  cur- 
tailed in  numlcrsand  re-organized.     In  .August, 
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l->.'-\  llie  cornorsl.nu'  of  a  socon.l  luiil.iing  was 
bil  with  8l.|iro|irialo  Masonic  coreiaouios,  tlio 
n..w  strxicluro  wcuiiyiii?;  the  site  of  the  old.  but 
l>.iii^  hir-frr.  lx;lt.T  .irrange'l  ami  bettor  pipiippod. 
•iV.jtiion  were  ii.liuillcd  as  studi-nts  iu  1^70  71  and 
. .  -r  lucalioii  Kji  tJie  s.'xi'.--  Ii:ls  ever  siuto  continued 
..•.  <-.t.'il)li-.hi->l  ft-atuio  of  the  institution.  For 
in.f-  than  thirty-live  yt^ars  a  free,  disiionsary  has 
U-;.  J!i  ojwrali'Mi  in  cinnection  with  thp  college. 
IUI\KS,  J'diri  Ciiarlos,  Mayor  of  Cliica-v>  ami 
Uf>>Uu*.  w;ui  tx'rn  iu  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
Viv  :<5,  I'JlS;  cam.?  to  Chicago  in  ISJo,  and,  for 
t:^-  r-crt  eleven  years,  was  employed  in  various 
l^ifwiM;  served  throe  terms  (18-18-04)  in  Die  City 
iV-.iiK-il.  wiis  twioo  elected  Water  Commissioner 
[!-V;  and  '^Ci)-  :inJ.  "i  '858,  was  chosen  Mayor, 
t-r-iiu:  two  terms.  lie  also  served  as  Delegate 
fr..  11  Couk  County  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
f..  li  (■(  li*9-70,  and,  in  187-1,  was  elected  to  the 
St.*'.-  Senate  from  the  First  District,  serving  in 
;■.■  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  General  Assem- 
l:i.-.  At  llie  session  of  1877  he  received  sixty- 
i.;:,i  vutes  for  the  seat  iu  the  United  States 
."^■■f.r.te  to  which  Judge  David  Davis  was  after- 
VI  ,ir  ;,  clfCtod.  Mr.  Haines  was  a  member  of  the 
C'iiic.igo  Ili.slorical  Society,  was  interested  in  the 
<•!  !  '--'hicagoAVe.st  Division  Railway  and  President 
<'f  the  Savings  Institute.  During  Ids  later  years 
).u  was  a  re.sidont  of  Waukegan,  dying  there, 
J-ily  4,  1S9G.— Elijah  Middlebrook  (Haines), 
Iriither  of  the  preceding,  lawyer,  politician 
Hi.  1  l.'gislator,  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
.\i  III  '21.  1S02;  came  to  Illinois  in  boyhood,  locat- 
ing; f;r>t  at  Chicago,  but,  a  year  later,  went  to 
2^."«,v  County,  where  ho  resided  imtil  his  death. 
!li4  t'lucalinn,  rudimentary,  classical  and  profes- 
».>;..\1.  wxs  self-acquired.  He  began  to  occupy 
-.:.  2  t  uhivato  a  farm  for  himself  before  attaining 
!.  N  M.iJTity;  studied  law,  and,  in  1851,  was 
&'.  :''.!i,^i  to  the  bar.  beginning  practice  at  TVau- 
i^.Ai..  iu  I'-o'j  opened  an  office  in  Chicago,  still, 
1.  "'tfT.  making  his  home  at  Waulcegan.  In 
*-'■■  Kp  published  a  compilation  of  the  IlUnois 
•.■■»:.diii.  bws.  followed  by  a  "Treatise  on  the 
J  "rrsandDuiiesof  Ju.sticesof  thcrcace."  He 
r.^'.,'  "imiUr  cinpilaiionsof  the  township  laws 
I..  '-.1 -hii^-an.  Miiin.-sota.  'Wisconsin  and  Missouri, 
liy  liiHiro  Mr.  11  lines  was  an  agitator,  and  his 
CXI-.,!  !i<;  a  {...liti.ian  Iwth  clieckered  and  unique. 
OI,,-ill.^lly  n  !>.-ni.<Tat,  he  abandoned  that  or- 
Kii.i.'.ati<)n  vip-.n  tlie  formation  of  the  Republican 
jMtty.  and  was  .-hcted  by  tlio  latter  to  the  Legis- 
1  itiire  from  1,-ike  dunty  in  IWS,  'CO  and  'G3.  In 
I'-'T  horjime  into  jroiiiinence  as  an  anti-monopo- 
list, and  on  this  i^.su■J  was  elected  to  the  Consti- 


tutional Convention  of  lt<f.9-70.  In  lH7(i  he  was 
again  cliosen  to  llie  Legislature  as  an  "iiidepeud- 
ont,"  and,  assuch,  re-elecli;d  in  ".-l,  'S'i,  'f^i,  '8Cund 
'88,  receiving  the  ouppurt,  however,  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  a  District  normally  Rejiublioan.  Ho 
served  as  Sp&iker  during  the  sessions  of  ].87;i  and 
'Sj,  the  party  strength  in  each  of  these  .\.s.semblias 
being  .so  equally  divided  that  ho  either  held,  or 
was  able  to  control,  the  balance  of  power.  IIo 
was  an  adroit  parliamentarian,  but  l.is  lUcisious 
were  the  cause  of  much  severe  criticism,  being 
regarded  by  lx)th  Democrats  and  Republiciuis  as 
often  arbitrary  and  unjust.  The  two  sessions 
over  which  he  presided  were  among  the  stormiest 
iu  the  State's  history.  Died,  at  AVaukegaii,  April 
e.-5,  1889. 

TI.^LE,  Albert,  pioneer  clergyman,  w;is  born 
at  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1799;  after  some 
years  spent  as  a  clerk  in  a  cotmtry  store  at 
Wethersfield,  completed  a  course  in  the  theolog- 
ical department  of  Yale  College,  later  .serving  as  a 
homo  missionary,  in  Georgia;  came  to  Illinois  in 
18"1,  doing  liomo  missionary  work  iu  Bund 
County,  and,  in  1833,  was  sent  to  Chicago,  where 
his  f>pen  candor,  benignity  and  blameless  conduct 
enabled  him  to  exert  a  ]iowerful  influence  over 
tile  drunken  aborigines  who  constituted  a  largo 
and  menacing  class  of  the  population  of  what 
was  then  a  frontier  town.  In  1^09  he  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbytei  i.-in  Church 
in  Springfield,  continuing  that  connection  until 
18C5.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  his  life 
Avas  largely  devoted  to  missionary  work  among 
the  extremely  poor  and  the  pariahs  of  society. 
Among  these  he  wielded  a  large  influence  and 
always  commanded  genuine  respect  from  all 
denominations.  His  forte  was  love  rather  than 
argument,  and  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess.    Died,  in  Springfield,  Jan.  ,30,  1891. 

HALE,  (Dr.)  Ediviii  51.,  jdiysician,  was  burn 
in  Nevvport,  X.  II.,  in  1859,  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  1818  and,  in  1S.',0,  entered  the 
Cleveland  Hoincojiathic  College,  at  the  end  of  the 
session  locating  at  Jonesville,  Mich.  From  18.J5 
he  labored  in  the  interest  of  a  representation  of 
homeopathy  in  tlie  University  of  Michigan. 
When  this  was  finally  accomplished,  he  was 
offered  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, but  was  compelled  to  decline  in  conse- 
quenceof  having  been  elected  to  the  same  position 
in  the  Hahnemann  Medic^il  College  of  Chicago. 
In  187G  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  and,  on  his 
return,  severed  his  connection  with  the  Ilahue- 
niann  and  accepted  a  similar  jiosition  in  the  Chi- 
cago Homeopathic  College,  where  he   remained 
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five  y»<ars.  when  lie  rotireJ  witli  (he  rii!\k  of  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus.  Pr.  Hale  was  the.  author  of 
several  vohiine,s  )ipW  in  high  csteuin  hy  iiionjlwrs 
of  tho  profession,  and  maintaineil  a  high  rc|)utn- 
tion  for  professional  skill  ami  beiievolenco  of 
character.  Ue  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  an  honorary  member  of 
various  home  and  foreign  a.s.socialious.  Died,  in 
Cliicago,  Jan.  18,  1S09. 

II.VLL,  (Col.)  Cyrus,  soldier,  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette Covmty,  111.,  Aug\b;t  29,  1823— tho  t^oa  of  a 
pioneer  who  came  to  Illinois  about  tho  time  of 
its  admission  as  a  State.  He  served  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Illinois  Volunteers  (Col. 
Foreman's  regiment),  during  tlie  Mexican  "War, 
and,  in  1860,  removed  to  Shelbyvillo  to  engage  in 
hotel-keeping.  The  Civil  War  coming  on,  he 
raised  the  first  company  for  tlie  war  in  Slielby 
County,  which  was  attached  to  the  Fourteenth 
Illinois  (Col.  John  M.  Falnier's  regiment);  was 
promptly  promoted  from  Captain  to  ilajor  and 
finally  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  the  promotion 
of  Palmer  to  Brigadier-Cciieral,  succeeding  to 
command  of  the  regiment.  The  Fourteenth 
Regiment  having  been  finally  consolidate.!  with 
tlie  Fifteenth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilall  was 
transferred,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  to  tho 
command  of  t)ie  One  Iliindied  and  Forty-fourth 
Illinois,  which  he  resigned  in  March,  ISW,  was 
brevetted  Rrigadier-Geiierril  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  in  the  field,  in  March,  JSG.1, 
and  mustered  out  Sept.  IG,  1SG5.  Returning  to 
Shelbyville,  he  engaged  in  the  furniture  trade, 
later  was  appointed  Postmaster,  serving  some  ton 
years  and  until  his  death,  Sept.  6.  1878. 

HALL,  Jnuics,  legishitor,  jurist,  State  Treasurer 
and  author,  was  born  in  Pliiladelpliia,  August 
19,  1793;  after  serving  in  tlie  AVar  of  1812  and 
spending  some  time  with  Com.  Stephen  Decatur 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  ISl."),  he  studied  lau-, 
beginning  practice  at  Shawneetowu.  in  IS^'O. 
He  at  once  assumed  prominence  as  a  citizen,  was 
appointed  State's  Attorney  in  1821,  and  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1825.  Ho 
was  legislated  out  of  office  two  years  later  and 
resumed  private  practice,  making  his  home  at 
Vaudalia,  where  he  was  a.ssociated  with  Robert 
Blackwell  in  the  publication  of  "Tho  lUinois 
Intelligencer."  The  s;une  year  (1S27)  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  State  Treasurer,  con- 
tinuing in  office  four  years.  Later  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  where  ho  died,  July  5.  1SG3.  He  con- 
ducted "The  Western  Monthly  Magazine,"  the 
first  periodical  publishnd  in  Illinois.  Among  his 
publi.she<l  volumes  mav  be  mentioned  "Talcs  of 


the  Kwler.'  "No! is  on  the  Western  State.s." 
"Sketches  of  the  West,"  "Romance. >f  Western 
History."  ami  "Hi' mry  of  the  Indian  Tril)e.s." 

IIAMER,  Thdiuas,  soldier  iind  legislator,  waa 
liorn  in  Union  County,  Pa.,  Juno  1,  1818;  cjuno 
to  Illinois  in  1810  and  began  busine.ss  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Vermont,  Fulton  County;  in  1802 
assisted  in  recruiting  the  Eiglity-fourtli  Illinois 
Volunteers  and  was  elected  Lieutenant folonel; 
was  wounded  in  tho  battle  of  Stone  River,  re- 
turned to  duty  after  partial  recovery,  but  was 
finally  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  disabil- 
ity. Returning  home  he  resumed  business,  but 
retired  in  1S7S;  was  elected  Representative  in  tho 
General  Assembly  in  18SG  and  to  tho  Senate  in 
1888,  and  re-elected  to  tho  latter  in  1892,  making 
ten  years  of  continuoits  ser\ico. 

H.A MILTON",  a  city  in  Hancock  County,  on  the 
Mi.'^si.'ibippi  River  opposite  Keidiuk,  Iowa;  at  junc- 
tion of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  and  Keokuk 
branch  of  the  Wabash  Railway.  Its  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  lower  rajiids  insures  abundant 
water  j^ower  for  man\if:icturing  purposes.  An 
iron  railroad  and  wagou  bridge  connects  tho  Illi- 
nois city  with  Keokuk.  It  has  two  banks,  elec- 
tric lights,  one  nev.-spaper,  six  churches,  a  high 
school,  and  an  apiary.  Tho  surroumling  country 
is  a  farming  and  fruit  district.  A  sanitarium 
is  located  here.  Population  (1890),  1,301;  (liiuO), 
1,311. 

ILVMn,TON',  John  B.,  M.I),  LI..U.,  surgeon, 
was  born  of  a  pioneer  family  in  Jersey  County, 
HI.,  Dee.  1,  IS17,  his  grandfather,  Thomas  M. 
Hamilton,  having  removed  from  Ohio  in  1818  to 
Monroe  County,  111.,  where  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born.  The  latter  (Klder 
Benjamin  B.  Hamilton)  was  for  fifty  years  a 
Baptist  preacher,  chiefly  in  Greene  County,  and, 
from  1803  to  "05,  Chaplain  of  the  Sixty-fir.st  Illi- 
nois Volunteers.  Young  Hamilton,  having  re- 
ceived his  literary  education  at  home  and  with  a 
cla.ssical  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1803 
began  t)i3  study  of  medicine,  and  the  following 
year  attempted  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  but  was 
rejected  on  accomit  of  being  a  minor.  In  1809  he 
graduated  from  Rush  Modi<al  College  in  Chicago, 
and,  for  the  next  five  ye<irs,  w.as  engaged  in  gen- 
eral practice.  Then,  having  i.assed  an  examina- 
tion before  an  Army  Examining  Board,  he  was 
appointed  A.'^sisiant  Surgeon  in  the  regular  army 
with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  serving  suc- 
cessively at  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis:  Fort 
Colvillo,  AViushington.  and  in  tho  Marine  Hospital 
at  Boston ;  in  1879  became  Supervising  Surgeon- 
General  as  successor  to  (ion.  John  M.  Woodworth 
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;iiid,  (luring  tlie  yelLnv-fcver  oijidomk-  in  tlic 
South,  ;i  few  years  later,  nnulered  ollicionl  service 
ill  oliecking  tlie  spread  of  tho  disease  by  taking 
charge  of  the  caiup  of  refugees  from  JacUsonvillo 
and  other  stricken  points.  Resigning  the  jiosition 
of  Surgeon-Ueiieral  in  1891,  he  took  charge  of  tlio 
Marine  Hospital  at  Cliicrago  and  became  Pro- 
(vtniOT  «f  Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College,  besides 
holdinR  other  allied  jwsitions;  was  also  editor  of 
"The  Journal  of  the  Americuiu  Medical  Associ- 
nlion  "  In  IS'JO  ho  resigned  his  position  iu  t!ie 
Modicil  Department  of  the  United  States  Army, 
in  18'.t7  was  appointed  Superintendent  for  the 
Sort  hem  Hospital  for  the  In.sane  at  Elgin,  but 
died.  Pec.  34,  1S98. 

HAMILTON,  John  I,.,  fanner  and  legislator, 
K.is  l.v.rn  at  Xe\\-ry,  Ireland.  Nov.  9,  1820;  emi- 
;,-r..icd  lo  Jer.sey  County,  111.,  in  1851,  where  he 
b.  ,,-:ui  life  working  on  a  farm.  Later,  he  followed 
th"  <K;cupation  of  a  farmer  in  Mason  and  Macou- 
pin Counties,  finally  locating,  iu  1804,  in  Iroquois 
C<Hinty.  which  has  since  been  his  home.  After 
fillint:  various  local  offices,  in  1875  he,  was  elected 
County  Treasurer  of  Iroquois  County  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  twice  ro-elected  (1877  and  '79),  also,  in 
l'>^0,  being  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Central  Committee.  In  1884  he  was  elected -to 
tho  House  of  Representatives,  being  one  of  the 
"103  "  who  stood  by  General  Logan  in  the  mem- 
orable Senatorial  contest  of  1885;  was  ro-electod 
in  1696,  and  again  returned  to  the  same  body  in 
1890  and  'OS. 

HAJIILTON,  John  Marshall,  lawyer  and  ex- 
Governor,  was  born  in  Union  County,  Ohio.  JLay 
13,  1847;  when  7  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
Il!in..is  by  his  father,  who  settled  on  a  farm  in 
M.-ir'.h.-ill  Coimty.  In  18G4  (at  the  ago  of  17j  lie 
enli.-.ted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Illi- 
n-.i.-.  Vohinteers  — a  100-day  regiment.  After 
U'ing  mustered  out,  he  matriculated  at  the  Wes- 
Jeyan  (Ohio)  University,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ftt'.-d  iu  ISflS.  For  a  year  he  taught  school  at 
Henry,  and  later  became  Professor  of  Languages 
ttt  the  Wcsleyan  (111.)  University  at  Rloomiug- 
t<.n.  He  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  in  1870,  and  has 
Ij-iT-n  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar.  In 
IhTC  ho  was  olncted  State  Senator  from  McLean 
Cnmfy,  and,  iu  ISsO,  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the 
ti.ket  with  Gov.  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  On  Feb.  6, 
l"--."^.  he  was  inaugui-ated  Governor,  to  succeed 
(.invernor  Cullom,  who  had  been  chosen  United 
States  Senator.  In  18«4  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  guWrnatorial  nomination  before  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  at  Peoria,  but  that  body 
sflectod    ex-Gov.    and    ox-Senator    Richard    J. 


ticket.     Since   then 
11  a  prominent  i)racti- 


Oglesby  to  head  the. 
Governor  UaniiUon  h;i 
tioner  at  the  Cliica^'u  1 

IHMII/rOX,  Richard  Jones,  pioneer  lawyer, 
was  born  near  Danville,  Ky.,  August  21.  1799; 
.studied  law  and.  about  1830,  came  to  Jono.sboro. 
Union  County,  111.,  in  company  with  Abner  Field, 
afterw.ards  State  Treasurer;  in  1.S21  w;ls  appointed 
cashier  of  the  newly  established  Branch  State 
Bank  at  Brownsville,  Jackson  County,  but,  in 
1S:!1,  removed  to  Chicago,  Governor  Reynolds 
having  appointed  him  the  first  Probate  Judge  of 
Cook  County.  At  the  same  time  he  al.so  held  tho 
offices  of  Circuit  and  County  Clerk,  Recorder  and 
Commissioner  of  School  lands— the  sale  of  the 
Chicago  school  section  being  made  under  his 
administration.  He  was  a  Colonel  of  State  militia 
and,  in  1833,  took  an  active  part  in  raising  voliin- 
ters  for  defense  during  the  Black  Hawk  War; 
also  was  a  candidate  for  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment  for  the  Mexican  War  (1847), 
but  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Newby.  In  1S5G 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Died, 
Dec.  20,  1800. 

HA>IILTON,  V."llliam  Stephen,  pioneer  — son 
of  -Alexander  Hamilton,  first  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury — w-as  born  in  Xew  York 
City,  August  4,  1797;  spent  three  years  (1814-17), 
at  West  Point ;  came  west  and  located  at  an  early 
day  at  Springfield,  111. ;  was  a  deputy  siuvoyor  of 
public  lands,  elected  Representative  from  Sanga- 
mon County,  in  the  Fourth  General  Assembly 
(1834-26);  in  1837  removed  to  the  Load  Mine 
region  and  engaged  in  mining  at  "Hamilton's 
Diggings"  (now  AViota)  iu  southwest  Wisconsin, 
and  occasiouallj- practiced  law  at  Galena;  was  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature 
of  1842-43,  emigrated  to  California  in  1849,  and 
died  in  Sacramento,  Oct.  9,  1850,  whrjre,  some 
twent}'  years  later,  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  an  aid-do- 
camp  of  Governor  Coles,  who  sent  him  forward 
to  moot  General  La  Fayette  on  his  way  from  New 
Orleans,  on  occasion  of  La  Fayette's  visit  to  Illi- 
nois in  1825. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State;  has  an  area  of  440 
square  miles,  and  ))npulation  (1(100)  of  20,197 — 
named  for  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1821,  with  JIcLcansboro  as  tho  county- 
seat.  Tho  surface  of  the  coimty  is  rolling  and 
the  fertile  soil  well  watered  and  drained  by 
numerous  creeks,  fiowing  east  and  south  into  th« 
Wabash,     which     constitutes     its    southeastern 
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lituiiulmy.  Lir.u  crops  out  at  vanou:;  jiOints  in 
tlio  Koutliwestcrn  poition.  Origin.illy  Ildiiiiltoti 
County  was  a  dense  forest,  and  limber  is  ylill 
abundant  and  sawmills  numerous.  Amonj;  tho 
hard  woods  found  are  black  and  white  oak,  black 
walnut,  ash  and  hickory.  The  softer  woods  aro 
in  unusual  variety.  Corn  and  tobacco  are  tho 
principal  crops,  although  considerable  fruit  is 
cultivated,  besides  oats,  winter  wheat  and  pota- 
toes Sorghum  is  also  extensively  produced 
Among  the  pioneer  settlers  was  a  Mr.  Au.xior  (for 
whom  a  water  course  was  named),  iji  ISIT;  Adam 
Crouch,  the  Biggerstaffs  and  T.  Stelle,  in  181S, 
and  W.  T.  Golson  and  Louis  Baxter,  in  1821. 
The  most  important  town  is  lIcLeansboro,  whose 
population  in  18!)0  was  1,35.5. 

II .V  J! 310X1),  Charles  Goodrich,  railway  Mana- 
ger, Avas  born  at  Bolton,  Conn..  June  4,  1804, 
spent  his  youth  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  became  Principal  of  the  Whitcsboro 
Seminary  (in  which  he  was  partially  educated), 
and  entered  mercantile  life  at  Canandaigua; 
in  1834  removed  to  Jlichigau,  where  he  held 
various  offices,  including  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Auditor;  in  1S5'3  completed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  (the 
first  line  from  the  East)  to  Chicago,  and  took  up 
his  re.sidence  in  that  city.  In  1855  he  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  but  soon  resigned  to  take  a 
trip  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Returning  from  Europe  in  1860,  he  accepted  tho 
Superinteiidency  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
but  was  compelled  to  resign  by  failing  health,  later 
becoming  Vice-President  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Conipany.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
Relief  &  Aid  Society  after  the  fire  of  1871,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational);  also  President,  for 
several  years,  of  the  Chicago  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less.    Died.  April  15,  188L 

HAMI'.SKIRP.,  a  village  of  Kane  County,  on 
the  Omaha  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  51  miles  west-northwest  from 
Chicago.  There  are  brick-  and  tile  works,  a  large 
canning  factory,  pickle  factory,  and  machine 
shoi);  dairy  and  stock  interests  are  large.  The 
place  has  a  bank,  eleclvic  lights  and  water-works, 
and  a  weekly  paper.     Pop.  (1S90),  G9G;  (1900;,  TOO. 

HANCOCK  COL'XTY,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  Stale,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi 
River;  was  organized  in  1825  and  named  for  John 
Hancock;  has  an  area  of  709  .sijuare  miles;  jjoini- 
lation  (1900),  32,-215.  Its  early  settlers  woro 
chiefly  from  the    Middle   and   Southern  States, 


among  them  being  I.  J.  AVaggeii.  for  nearly  sixty 
years  u  resident  of  Montebello  Townsliip.  iUa(  ii 
ilawk,  the  famous  Indian  Chief,  is  reputed  lo 
have  been  born  within  the  limits  of  Camp  l.'rcek 
Township,  in  this  county.  Port  Edwards  was 
erccteil  on  the  present  site  of  Warsaw,  soon  after 
tho  AVarof  1813,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  evac- 
uated. Abraham  Lincoln,  a  cousin  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  early  sell K  is. 
Among  the  earliest  were  John  Day,  Abraham 
Brewer,  Jacob  Coinptoii,  D.  F.  Parker,  thoDixons, 
Mendcnhall.s,  Logans,  and  I^uther  AVhitucy. 
James  White,  George  Y.  Cutler  and  Henry  Nich- 
ols were  the  lir.st  Commissioners.  In  1839  tho 
Mormons  crossed  the  Mississippi,  after  being 
expelled  from  Missouri,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Nauvoo  in  this  county.  (See  Monnons,  Kauvuo.) 
Carthage  and  Ajijiauoose  were  surveyed  and  laid 
out  in  1S35  and  183G.  A  ferry  across  tho  Missis- 
sippi was  established  at  Montebello  (near  the 
present  site  of  Hamilton)  in  1829,  and  another, 
two  years  later,  near  tho  site  of  old  Fort  Edwards. 
Tho  county  is  crossed  by  six  lines  of  railway,  has 
a  line  public  school  system,  nimierous  thriving 
towns,  and  is  among  tho  wealthy  counties  of  the 
State. 

IL4.Xl)Y,  Moses  Piirnell,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Warsaw,  Mo.,  April  14,  1847;  before  ho  was 
one  year  old  was  taken  back  to  Maryland,  his 
parents'  native  State.  He  was  educated  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  and  was  a  student  at  the  Virginia 
Collegiate  Institute  at  tho  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the  Confederate  army 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  When  the  war  ended 
Handy  found  himself  penniless.  Ho  was  school- 
teacher and  book-canvasser  by  turns,  meantime 
writing  some  for  a  New  York  pajjer.  Later  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  "The  Christian 
Observer"  in  Richmond.  In  18G7,  by  some  clever 
reporting  for  "The  Richmond  Dispatch,'"  ho  was 
able  to  secure  a  regular  position  on  the  local  staff 
of  that  paper,  quickly  gaining  a  reputation  as  a 
successful  reporter,  and,  in  I8G9,  becoming  city 
editor.  From  this  time  until  1887  his  promotion 
was  rapid,  being  employed  at  different  times  upon 
many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influontial 
papers  in  the  East,  including  "The  New  York 
Tribune,"  "Richmond  Enquirer,"  and,  in  Phila- 
deljihia,  upon  "The  Times,"  "Tho  Press"  and 
"Daily  Xows."  In  1803,  at  the  request  of  Director- 
General  Davis  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exi>osi- 
tion,  Mr.  Handy  accepted  the  position  of  Cliief  of 
the  Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion,  pre 
ferring  this  to  the  Consul-Generalship  to  Egypt, 
tendered  him  about  tho  same  time  by  Presidei.l 
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Harrison.  Later,  as  a  niciiiber  of  tliu  National 
Commission  to  Europe,  he  did  niucli  to  ariuis',-  the 
interest  of  foreign  countries  lu  tiio  Exposition. 
For  some  timo  after  the  World's  Fair,  lio  was 
associate  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Times-Herald." 
In  1897,  liaviug  been  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  United  Stales  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1000,  he  visited  Paris.  Upon 
his  return  to  this  countrj-  he  found  himself  in 
very  poor  health,  and  went  South  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  regain  his  lost  strength  and  vigor,  but 
died,  at  Augusta,  Oa.,  Jan.  8,  180S. 

HANKS,  Dennis,  pioneer,  boru  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky.,  May  15,  1799;  was  a  cousin  of  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and,  although  ten 
years  the  senior  of  the  latter,  was  his  intimate 
friend  in  boyhood.  Being  of  a  sportive  disposi- 
tion, he  often  led  the  future  President  in  boyish 
pranks.  About  1818,  he  joined  tlie  Lincoln  house- 
hold in  Spencer  County.  Ind.,  and  finally  married 
Sarah  Johnston,  the  step-sistor  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  families  removing  to  Macon  County,  111., 
together,  in  1830.  A  year  or  so  later,  Mr.  Hanks 
removed  to  Coles  County,  where  be  ren)ained 
until  some  three  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
went  to  reside  with  a  daughter  at  Pari.s,  Edgar 
County.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  first  tauglit 
the  youthful  Abraham  to  read  and  wiite,  and 
this  has  secured  for  hijn  the  title  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
teacher.  He  has  also  been  credited  with  having 
once  saved  Lincoln  from  death  by  drowning  while 
crossing  a  swollen  streain.  Austin  Gollaher,  a 
school-  and  play-mate  of  Lincoln's,  has  also  made 
the  same  claim  for  himself — the  two  stories  pre- 
sumably referring  to  the  same  event  After  the 
riot  at  Charleston,  111.,  in  March,  1803,  in  which 
several  persons  were  killed.  Hanks  made  a  visit 
to  President  Lincoln  in  Washington  in  the  inter- 
est of  some  of  the  arrested  rioters,  and,  although 
tliey  were  not  immediately  relea.sed,  the  fact  that 
tliey  were  ordered  returned  to  Charleston  for 
trial  and  finally  escaped  punisliment,  has  been 
attributed  to  Hanks'  influence  with  the  President. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Edgar  County,  Oct.  31.  1892,  in 
tlie  Oltli  year  of  liis  age,  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received  from  being  run  over  by  a  buggy  while 
returning  from  an  En\ancipation-Day  celebra- 
tion, near  that  city,  on  the  22d  day  of  September 
previous. 

HANKS,  Jolin,  pioneer,  a  cousin  of  the  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born  near  Card.stowu, 
Ky.,  Feb.  9,  1802;  joined  the  Lincolns  in  .Spencer 
County,  Ind.,  in  1822,  and  made  his  hoino  with 
thera  two  years;  engaged  in  fiat-boating,  making 
numerous  trips  to  New  Orleans,  in  one  of  them 


being  accompanied  by  Abraham  IJncobi,  tlieii 
about  19  years  of  age,  who  then  had  his  feolings 
aroused  against  slavery  by  liis  first  sight  of  a 
slave-mart.  In  1828  Mr.  Hanks  removed  to 
Macon  County,  111.,  locating  about  four  miles 
west  of  Decatur,  and  it  was  partly  through  his 
influence  that  the  Lincoln.-;  were  induced  to  emi- 
grate to  the  same  locality  in  1830.  Hanks  had 
cut  enough  logs  to  build  the  Lincolns  a  house 
when  they  arrived,  and  these  wore  hauled  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  site  of  the  house,  which 
v.-as  erected  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sangamon 
Kiver,  near  the  preseiit  site  of  Harristown.  Dur- 
ing the  following  summer  he  and  Abroham  Lin- 
coln worked  together  siditting  rails  to  fence  a 
portion  of  the  land  taken  uji  by  the  elder  Lincoln 
— some  of  tliese  rails  being  the  ones  displayed 
during  tlie  campaign  of  1800.  In  1S31  Hanks  and 
Lincoln  worked  together  in  the  construction  of  a 
flat-boat  on  the  Sangamon  River,  near  Spring- 
field, for  a  man  named  OiTutt.  which  Lincoln  took 
to  Now  Orleans — Hanks  onlj'  going  as  far  as 
St.  Louis,  when  he  returned  home.  In  1832, 
Hanks  served  as  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  War  in 
the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  I.  C.  Pugh. 
afterwards  Colonel  of  the  Forty-fir.st  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  during  the  Civil  War.  lie 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  until  1800, 
when  he  went  to  California,  where  he  Sjient  three 
years,  returning  in  1853.  In  1801  he  enlisted  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry  (afterwards  commanded  by  General 
Grant),  but  being  already  59  years  of  ago,  was 
placed  by  Grant  in  charge  of  the  baggage-train, 
in  which  capacity  he  remained  two  years,  serving 
in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky-, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  While  Grant  was  with 
the  regiment,  Hanks  liad  charge  of  the  staff  team. 
Being  disabled  by  rheumatism,  he  was  finally 
discharged  at  Winchester,  Tenn.  He  made 
three  trips  to  California  after  the  war.  Died, 
July  1,  1S91. 

HANXin.VL  &  NAPLES  RAILROAD.  (Sco 
]Vabash  Ruilroad. ) 

IIANON,  Martin,  pioneer,  was  born  near  Nash- 
ville, Tcun.,  April,  1799;  came  with  his  fatlier  to 
Gallatin  County.  Illinois  Territory,  in  1812.  and, 
in  1818,  to  what  is  now  a  portion  of  Cln-istian 
County,  being  the  first  white  settler  in  that 
region.  Died,  near  Sharjwburg,  Christian  County, 
April  5,  1879. 

HANOVrR,  a  village  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  on 
Apple  River,  14  miles  south-southeast  of  Galena. 
It  has  a  woolen  factory,  besides  five  churclics  and 
a  graded  school.     The  Township  (aI.'>o  called  Han- 
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over)  extcmls  Ui  the  Mis-ii-^sijiiii,  and  hi\s  ;i  luiim- 
lation  of  about  1,700.  Poimlatioii  of  the  villa;;e 
(1890).  743;  (HlOO),  785. 

HARDIN,  the  county-.seat  of  C;illK.un  CVmiUy, 
situated  in  Hardin  Towusliip,  (in  tlie  west  bank 
of  tho  Illinois  River,  some  30  miles  northwest  of 
Alton.  It  lias  two  churches,  a  graded  school  and 
two  newspaper  offices.  Population  (1880),  500; 
(1890),  311;  (1900).  494. 

HARDIN,  John  J.,  lawyer,  Congressman  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Fi'ankfort,  Kv.,  Jan.  0,  ISlO. 
After  graduating  from  Transylvania  University 
and  being  adniittgd  to  the  bar,  he  began  practice 
at  Jacksonville,  111.,  in  1830;  for  several  years  he 
was  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Morgan  County, 
later  being  elected  to  tho  lower  house  of  tho 
Legislature,  where  he  served  from  1836  to  '42. 
The  latter  year  ho  was  elected  to  Congress,  his 
term  expiring  iu  1845.  During  the  later  period 
of  his  professional  career  at  Jacksonville  he  was 
the  partner  of  David  A.  Smith,  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  that  city,  and  had  Ricliard  Yates  for  a 
pupil.  At  the  outbreak  of  tho  Mexican  War  ho 
Avas  conimipsioued  Colonel  of  the  First  Illinois 
Volunteers  (June  30,  184C)  and  was  killed  on  Die 
second  day  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  (Feb.  27, 
1847)  while  loading  the  final  charge.  Ilis  remains 
were  brought  to  Jacksonville  and  buried  witli 
distinguished  honors  iu  the  cemeterj-  there,  his 
former  pupil,"  Richard  Yates,  delivering  the  fu- 
neral oration. — Gen.  Martin  1).  (Hardin),  soldier, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  111., 
June2G,  1837;  graduated  at  "West  Point  Military 
Academy,  in  1859,  and  entered  the  service  as 
brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Third  Artillery, 
a  few  months  later  becoming  full  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and,  in  May,  1861,  First  Lieutenant. 
Being  assigned  to  the  command  of  volunteer 
troops,  he  passed  through  various  grades  until 
May,  1804,  when  he  was  brevetted  Colonel  of 
Volunteers  for  meritorious  conduct  at  North 
River,  Va.,  became  Brigadier-Genei-al  of  Volun- 
teers, July  2,  1804,  was  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  regular  army  in  March,  1865, 
for  service  during  the  war,  and  was  finally  mus 
tered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  January, 
186G.  He  continued  iu  the  regular  service,  how- 
ever, until  December  15,  1870,  when  he  was 
retired  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
General  Hardin  lost  an  ann  and  suffered  other 
wounds  during  the  war.  His  homo  is  in  Oiicago. 
— Ellen  IfarJiu  (Walworth),  author,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  was  born  iu  Jacksonville, 
111.,  Oct.  20,  1332,  and  educated  at  the  Female 
Seminary  in  that  place;  was  married  about  1S,J4 


to  I'lanslicld  Tracy  Walworth  (.son  of  Ciiancellor 
R.  H.  WaUvorlh  of  -New  York).  Her  husband 
became  an  aulhorof  considerable  repute,  chiolly  in 
the  lino  of  fiction,  but  was  assassinated  in  1873  by 
a. sou  who  was  aciiuittod  of  the  charge  of  murder 
on  tho  ground  of  insanity.  Mrs.  Walworth  is  a 
leader  of  the  Daughters  of  tho  Revolution,  and 


I  much  attention,  of  late  years,  to  literary 


hasgivt 

pursuits.  Among  her  works  are  acf;ounts  of  tho 
Burgoyiie  Camjjaigu  and  of  the  battle  of  Buona 
Vista— tho  latter  contributed  to  "The  Jlagazino 
of  Amori(;;in  History";  a  "Life  of  Col.  John  J. 
Hardin  and  History  of  the  Hardin  Family," 
besides  a  number  of  patriotic  and  miscellaneous 
poems  and  essays.  She  served  for  several  years 
as  a  member  of  tho  Board  of  Education,  and  was 
for  six  years  principal  of  a  young  kdios'  school 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

HARDIN  COUNTY,  situated  on  the  southeast 
border  of  the  State,  and  bounded  on  tho  east  and 
south  by  the  Oliio  River.  It  has  an  area  of  194 
square  miles,  and  was  named  for  a  county  in 
Kentucky.  Tho  surface  is  brolien  by  ridges  and 
deep  gorges,  or  ravines,  and  well  timbered  with 
oak,  hickory,  elm,  maple,  locu-st  and  cotton- 
wood.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  the  staple 
agricultural  products.  Tho  minerals  found  are 
iron,  coal  and  lead,  besides  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  tlie  Keokuk  group.  Elizabothtown  is 
tlio  county-.seat.  Population  (luSO),  0,024;  (1890), 
7,234;   (1900).  7,448. 

HARDING,  Abnor  Clark,  soldier  and  Member 
of  Congress,  born  in  East  Hamjiton,  Middlesex 
County,  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1807;  was  educated  cliiefly 
at  Hamilton  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and.  after  practic- 
ing law  for  a  timo,  in  Oneida  Count}',  removed  to 
Illinoi.s.  resuming  ])ractice  and  managing  several 
farms  for  tweuty-five  years.  Ho  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  St;ito  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1847  from  Warren  County,  and  of  tlie  lower 
branch  of  tho  Sixteenth  General  Assembly 
(18-48  50).  Between  1850  and  ISGO  he  was  engaged 
in  railroad  enterprises.  In  1863  iie  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  tlio  Eiglily-third  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  was  commissioneil  Colonel  and,  in  less 
tlian  a  year,  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General. 
In  1804  lie  was  elected  to  Congress  and  re-elected 
in  1866.  He  did  mucli  for  tlio  dovolopmeut  of  tlie 
western  part  of  the  State  in  tlio  construction  of 
railroads,  tho  Peoria  &  Oquawka  (now  a  part  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy)  being  one  of 
the  linos  constructed  by  )iim.  He  left  a  fortune 
of  about  §2,000,000,  and,  before  his  dcatli,  en- 
dowed a  jirol'essorship  in  Monmouth  (.'oUege 
Died,  July  10,  1874. 
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IIARGUATE,  ^Villis  pioneer,  ciiue  from  Kon- 
tucky  to  Illinois  in  ISIC,  settling  near  Carmi  in 
Wliite  County;  served  in  the  TliirJ  Territorial 
Legisliitiue  (1817-18;  and  in  the  I''irst  General 
Assembly  of  the  St;ile  (1818-30).  Ilis  business- 
life  in  Illinois  was  devoted  to  farming  and  salt- 
manufacture. 

HARLAX,  James,  statesman,  was  born  in  Clark 
County.  111.,  Au.n;nst '•?•'),  1820;  graduated  at  Asbury 
University,  Ind. ;  was  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Iowa  (1847),  President  of 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  (1853),  United  States 
Senator  (185o-G5),  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(ISGo  GO),  but  re-elected  to  the  Senate  the  latter 
year,  and,  in  1809,  chosen  President  of  lov.-a  Uni- 
versity. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  1801,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Phila- 
deljihia  Loyalists'  Convention  of  186G;  in  1873, 
after  leaving  the  Senate,  was  editor  of  "The 
AVashington  Chronicle,"  and,  from  1883  to  1885, 
presiiling  Judge  of  tjie  Court  of  Commissioners  of 
the  A.labama  Claims.  A  daughter  of  ex  Senator 
Harlan  married  Hon.  Robert.  T.  Lincoln,  son  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  (1889-93)  United  States 
Minister  to  England.  Sir.  Harlan's  home  is  at 
Jlount  Pleasant,  Iowa.    Died,  Oct.  5,  1899. 

HAELAX,  Ju.stiii,  jurist,  was  born  in  Ohio 
about  1801  and,  at  the  ago  of  25,  settled  in  Clark 
County,  111. ;  serve.l  in  the  Black  Hawk  "War  of 
1832  and,  in  1835,  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Circuit  Court;  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1847  and  tlio  following  year 
wa.s  elected  to  the  Circuit  bench  under  the  new 
Constitution,  being  re-elected  in  1855.  In  1802 
lie  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Indian 
Agent,  continuing  in  office  until  1805;  in  1872 
was  elected  County  Judge  of  Clark  County. 
Died,  while  on  a  visit  in  Kentucky,  in  March, 
1879. 

IFAKLOW,  George  H.,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
born  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  removed 
to  Tazewell  County,  111.,  in  1854,  and  engaged  in 
bu.«ine.s.s  as  a  commission  mercliant;  also  .served 
a  terra  as  Mayor  of  Pekin.  For  many  years  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Early  in  the  'GO's  he  was  one  of  seven  to  organize, 
at  Pekin,  the  "Union  League  of  America,"  a 
patriotic  secret  organization  sworn  to  preserve 
the  Union,  working  in  harmony  with  the  war 
party  and  again.st  the  "Sons  of  Liberty."  In 
1803  he  enlisted,  and  was  about  to  go  to  the  front, 
when  Governor  Yaf  es  requested  him  to  remain  at 
liomo  and  continue  his  effective  v.'ork  in  the 
Union  League,  .saying  that  he  could  accomplish 
more  for  the  cause  in  thi.s  way  than  in  the  field. 


Accordiiigly  Mr.  Ihirlow  contiuufil  to  labor  as  an 
orgaiu/.i.r,  and  llie  League  bec;uuc  a  ]K>werful 
factor  in  State  ]>olitics.  In  1805  ho  was  made 
First  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Slate  Senate, 
but  soon  after  bectuue  Governor  Oglesby's  private 
Kocrotary.  For  a  time  he  also  served  as  Inspector- 
General  on  the  Governor's  stad,  and  had  cliargo 
of  the  trooi)s  as  they  were  mustered  out.  Diu-ing 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Rummel's  term  (l'*00-73)  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
and,  in  1872,  was  elected  as  .successor  to  St  cr(>tary 
Rummel  and  re-elected  in  1870.  While  in  Si)ring- 
field  ho  acted  as  correspondent  for  .several  news- 
papers, and,  for  a  year,  was  city  editor  of  "The 
Illinois  State  Journal."  In  1881  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Chic.;igo,  where  he  was  engaged  at 
difl'erent  periods  isi  the  commissicm  and  real 
estate  business,  but  has  been  retired  of  late  years 
on  account  of  ill  health.     Died  May  10.  1000. 

IIAKPER,  William  H.,  legislator  and  commis- 
sion merchant,  born  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Ind., 
May  4,  18-15;  was  brought  by  his  parents  in  boy- 
hood to  Woodford  County,  111.,  and  served  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Illinois  YoUinteors; 
took  a  course  in  a  commercial  college  ami  engaged 
in  the  stock  and  grain-shipping  business  in  Wood- 
ford County  \mtil  186S,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
commission  business  in  Chicago.  From  1873  to 
'75  he  served,  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 
as  Chief  of  the  Grain  Inspection  Department  of 
the  city  of  Chicago;  in  18S2  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-third  General  Assembly  and  re-elected  in 
18S4.  During  his  first  term  in  the  Legislature, 
Mr.  Harper  introduced  and  secured  the  passage 
of  tlie  "High  License  Law,"  which  has  received 
his  name.  Of  late  yearahe  has  been  engaged  in 
the  grain  commission  business  in  Chicago. 

HARPER,  William  Rainey,  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Xew  Concord,  Ohio,  July 
20,  1850;  gradi'ated  at  Mu.skingum  College  at  the 
age  of  14,  delivering  the  Hebrew  oration,  this 
being  one  of  the  principal  commencement  honors 
in  that  institution.  After  three  years'  private 
study  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  philology 
at  Yale,  receiving  tlie  degree  of  Ph.D.,  at  the  age 
of  19.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching,  at  Macon,  Tenn.,  and  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  meanwhile  continuing  his  philo- 
logical studies  and  devoting  special  attention  to 
Hebrew.  In  1879  he-  accepted  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Baptist  Union  Tlieological  Semi- 
nary at  Morgan  Park,  a  .s\iburb  of  Chicago.  Hero 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  "inductive  method" 
of  Hebraic  study,  which  rapidly  grew  in  favor. 
The  school  by  corresjiondencc  was  l:nown  as  tho 
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"American  Institute  of  Ilebrow,"  and  iiicn^iscd 
so  rajndly  that,  l)y  1^35,  it  had  enrolled  bOO  sui- 
dents,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  I'Siding 
professors  co-operating.  In  l^yG  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Semitic  Language  and  Literature 
at  Yale  University,  having  in  the  previous  year 
become  Principal  of  the  Chautauij[ua  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  and,  in  1891,  Principal  of  the 
entire  Chautauqiui  system.  Dui'ing  the  winters 
of  1889-01,  Dr.  Harper  ih?livercd  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Bible  in  various  cities  and  before 
several  universities  and  colleges,  having  been, 
in  1889,  made  Woolsey  Profe.ssor  of  Biblical 
Literature  at  Yale,  although  still  filling  his 
former  chair.  In  1891  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  then  incipient  neiv  Clii- 
cago  Universit.v,  which  has  rapidly  increased  in 
wealth,  extent  and  influence.  (See  University 
of  Chicago.)  He  is  also  at  present  (1899)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Dr. 
Harper  is  the  author  of  numerous  philological 
text-book.s,  relating  chiefly  to  Hebrew,  but  ap- 
plying the  "inductive  method"  to  the  stud}-  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  has  also  sought  to  improve 
the  study  of  Engli.sh  along  these  same  lines.  In 
addition,  he  has  edited  two  scientific  periodical.s, 
and  published  numerous  monographs. 

HARKIS,  Thomas  L.,  lawyer,  soldier  and  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Oct.  29,  i8l6;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, in  1841,  studied  law  with  Gov.  Isaac  Toucey, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Virginia  i)i  1813, 
the  same  year  removing  to  Petersburg,  Menard 
County,  111.  Here,  in  1815,  he  was  elected  School 
Commissioner,  in  1840  raised  a  company  for  the 
Mexican  War,  joined  the.  Fourth  Kegiment  (Col. 
E.  D.  Baker's)  and  was  elected  Major.  He  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  after  the  wounding  of 
General  Shields  at  the  latter,  taking  command  of 
the  regiment  in  place  of  Colonel  Baker,  who  had 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade.  During  his 
absence  in  tlie  arnij'  (184G)  he  was  chosen. 
to  the  State  Senate;  in  1848  was  elected  to 
the  Thirty-first  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by 
Richard  Yates  in  1850;  was  re-elected  in  1854, 
'5fi,  and  '5S,  but  died  Kov.  24,  1858,  a  few  days  after 
his  fourth  election  and  before  completing  Ids 
preceding  term. 

H.\KI!IS,  William  Logan,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Bishop,  born  near  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  14,  1817; 
was  educated  at  Korwalk  Seminary,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1836  and  soon  after  adnutted  to  the 
Micliigan  Conference,  being  transferred  to  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1840.     In  1845-40  ho  was  a 


tutor  iu  the  Oliio  ^Ve.'i!evan  "nivorsity;  then, 
after  two  years"  pastoral  work  and  some  three 
years  as  Princijial  of  Baldwin  Si-minary,  in  1^*51 
returned  to  the  "Wcsleyan,  filling  the  position 
fir.stof  Princijial  of  the  Academic  Departiiu  ni 
and  then  a  professorship;  was  Secretary  of  tli.^ 
General  Conferences  (185G-72)and,  during  l!^(iO-7-.\ 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  in 
1873  was  elected  Bishop,  and  visited  the  Method  is! 
JUs.sion  stations  in  China,  Japau  and  Europe- 
joined  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1874,  remaining 
until  Ids  deafn,  which  occurred  in  New  York, 
Sept.  2,  1887.  Bishop  IlarrLs  was  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  Methodist  Church  law,  and  published 
a  small  work  entitled  "Powers  of  the  General 
Conference"  (1859),  and.  in  connection  with 
Judge  William  J.  Henry,  of  this  State,  a  treatise 
on  "Ecclesiastical  Law,"  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Methodist  Church. 

ILVRRISBTDttt,  county-seat  of  Saline  County, 
on  the  Cleveland;  Cincinnati,  Chicago  6:  St. 
Louis  Railway,  70  miles  northeast  of  Cairo  Tho 
region  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  fruit-grow- 
ing, and  valuable  deposits  of  salt,  coal  and  iron 
are  found.  The  town  has  flour  and  faw  mills, 
coal  mines,  dairy,  brick  and  tile  works,  carriage 
and  other  wood-working  establishments,  two 
banks  and  three  weekly  nowspapor.s.  Population 
(1890),  1,723;  (1900),  2,203. 

HARRISON,  Carter  Henry,  politician,  Con- 
gressman and  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Fayette  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  15.  1825;  at  the  age  of 
20  years  graduated  from  Yale  College  and  began 
reading  law,  but  later  engaged  in  farming.  After 
spending  two  years  in  foreign  travel,  he  eulcred 
the  Law  Department  of  Transylvania  University, 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and,  after  graduation,  settled 
at  Chicago,  where  he  soon  became  an  operator  in 
real  estate.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Cook  County,  serving  three  years.  In 
1874  he  again  visited  Europe,  and,  on  his  return, 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  being 
re-elected  in  1876.  In  1879  he  was  chosen  Mayor 
of  Chicago,  filling  that  office  for  four  successive 
biennial  terms,  but  was  defeated  for  re-electio)i 
in  1887  by  his  Republican  competitor.  John  A. 
Roche.  He  was  tho  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1888,  but  failed  of  election.  IIo 
thereafter  made  a  trip  around  tho  world,  and,  on 
his  return,  published  an  entertaining  account  of 
his  journey  under  the  title,  "A  Race  with  the 
Sun."  In  1891  he  was  an  Iudei,>endent  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Chicago  mayoralty,  Init 
was  defeated  by  Hempstead  Washburne,  Repub- 
lican.    In  1893  he  received  the  regular  nomina- 
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fion  of  his  party  for  the  offico,  and  was  eIfoU%l. 
In  1^93,  iu  connectiou  witli  a  few  associates,  he 
purch'ised  the  plant  of  "The  Chicago  Times, '"  plac- 
inff  his  sons  in  charge.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
character  and  intense  personahty,  making  warm 
friends  and  hitter  enemies;  genial,  generous  aud 
kindly,  and  accessible  to  any  one  at  all  times,  at 
either  his  oflice  or  his  home.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  latter  trait,  one  Preudergast,  on  the  ni.iht 
of  Oct.  28,  1S9.'!— immediately  following  the  clos- 
ing exorcises  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposil  ion 
— gained  admission  to  his  residence,  and,  without 
the  slightest  provocation,  shot  him  down  in  his 
librar3-.  He  lived  but  a  few  hours.  The  assassin 
was  subsequcatl.v  tried,  convicted  and  hung. 

HARRISON,  Carter  Henry,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Chicago,  April  23,  ISCi), 
being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
an  early  Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  lat- 
erally related  to  the  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  that  name,  and  to  President 
William  Henry  Harrison,  ilr.  Harrison  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  at  the 
Gymnasium,  Altenburg,  Germany,  and  St.  Igna- 
tius College,  Chicago,  graduating  from  the  latter 
in  1881.  Having  taken  a  course  in  Yale  Law 
Scliool,  he  began  practice  in  Chicago  in  18'^3, 
remaining  until  1SS9.  when  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  real  estate.  His  father  having  purchased 
the  "Chicago  Times' '  about  1892,  he  became 
associated  with  the  editorship  of  that  paper  and, 
for  a  time,  had  charge  of  its  publication  until  its 
consolidation  with  "The  Herald"  in  1895.  In 
1897,  be  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  his  popularity  being  shown  by 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  total  vote.  Again 
in  1099,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  oflice. 
receiving  a  plurality  over  his  Republican  com- 
petitor of  over  40,000.  Mayor  Harrison  is  one  of 
the  youngest  men  wlio  ever   held   the  ofhce. 

HAKRISON,  ■ffilliani  Hcury,  first  Governor  of 
Indiana  Territory  (including  the  jiresent  Stato  of 
Illinois),  was  born  at  Berkeley,  Va.,  Feb  9,  1773, 
being  the  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  was  educated 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but  never  finished  it.  In  1791  lie 
was  commissioned  an  Ensign  in  the  First  U.  S. 
Infantry  at  Fort  Washington  (the  present  site  of 
Cincinnati),  was  promoted  a  Lieutenant  a  year 
later,  and,  in  1797,  assigned  to  command  of  the 
Fort  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  had  i)re- 
viously  served  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  Gen.  Wayne, 
by  whom  he  was  compUmented  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Miami.  In  179s  he  was  api)oiijf(.-d  by 


President  Adams  Sccrelary  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  hut  resigned  in  1799  to  become  Dele- 
gate in  Congress;  in  ISOti  lie  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  tlio  newly  created  Territory  of  Indiana, 
serving  by  reappointment  some  12  years.  During 
his  incumbency  and  as  Commissioner,  a  few  years 
later,  he  negotiated  many  important  treaties 
vith  the  Indians.  In  1811  lie  won  the  decisive 
victory  o\cr  Chief  Tecums.di  and  his  fuUowors 
at  Tippecanoe.  Having  been  made  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  w;vs  promoted  to 
Major-General  in  1813  and,  a.s  Commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Northwest,  he  won  the  important 
battle  of  the  Thames.  Resigning  his  com mis>fion 
in  1814,  he  afterwards  served  as  Represental  ivo 
in  Congress  from  Ohio  (181G-1819);  Presidonlial 
Elector  in  1820  and  1824;  United  States  Semitor 
(1824-1828),  and  Minister  to  the  United  States  of 
ColoTnbia  (1828-29).  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Hamilcon  County,  serving  twelve 
years.  In  1S3G  he  was  an  unsuccessful  Whig 
candidate  for  President,  but  was  elected  in  1840, 
dying  in  Washington  City,  April  4,  1841,  just  one 
mouth  after  his  inauguration. 

HARTZELL,  William,  Congressman,  was  born 
in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1837.  When  lie 
was  three  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, and,  four  years  later  (1844)  to  Texas.  In 
1803  he  returned  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Randolpli 
County,  which  became  his  permanent  home.  He 
was  brought  np  on  a  farm,  but  graduated  at  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  Lebanon,  in  June,  18.')9.  Five 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice.  He  was  Representative  in  Congress  for 
two  terms,  being  elected  as  a  Democrat,  in  187!. 
and  again  in  1870. 

HARVARD,  an  incorporated  city  in  McHenry 
County,  03  miles  northwest  of  Chicago  on  the 
Chicago  it  Northwestern  Railwaj'.  It  lias  elec- 
tric light  plant,  artesian  water  .system,  hardware 
and  bicycle  factories,  malt  house,  cold  storage 
and  jiacking  plant,  a  flouring  mill,  a  carriage- 
wheel  factory  and  two  weekly  papers.  Tlie 
region  is  agricultural.  Population  (l>iflO),  1.9G7; 
(1900),  2.002. 

HASKELL,  Harriet  Xcivell,  educator  and  third 
Principal  of  Monticello  Female  Seminary,  was 
bornat  Waldboro,  Lincoln  County,  Maine.  Jan.  1 1. 
183:J:  educated  at  Castleton  Seminary,  Vt.,  and 
Jlount  Ilolyoke  Seminary,  Mass.,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1855.  Later,  she  served  as 
Princijia!  of  high  schools  in  Maine  and  Boston 
until  1802,  when  she  was  called  to  tlie  iirincipnl- 
ship  of  Castleton   Seminary.     Slie  resigned  (lib* 
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position  in  ISfiV  to  assume  a  siiiiilar  one  at  ^^ou(i- 
cello  Female  Seminary,  at  (iculfifv,  111.,  where 
she  lias  since  remained.  The  main  building  of 
this  institution  liaving  been  burned  in  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  it  was  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  and 
improved  plan,  largely  through  the  earnest  elTorts 
of  Miss  Haskell.  (See  Monticello  Female  Setiii- 
nary.)  , 

HATCH,  Ozias  Mather,  Ser-vetary  of  the  Stnt^ 
of  Illinois  (18.57-'G5),  was  born  at  Hillsborough 
Center,  N.  H.,  April  11,  1814,  and  removed  to 
Griggsville.  Ill,  in  1830.  In  1820  he  began  life  as 
a  clerk  for  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  in  Bos- 
ton. From  1830  to  1841  he  was  engaged  in  store- 
keeping  at  Grij^Ksville.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  Circuit  Court  Clerk  of  Pike  County, 
holding  the  oflice  seven  years.  In  1858  he  again 
embarked  in  business  at  Meredosia,  111.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  serving  one 
term.  An  earnest  anti-slavery  man,  he  was,  in 
1850,  nominated  by  the  newly  organized  Reinib- 
lican  party  for  Secretary  of  State  and  elected, 
being  re-elected  in  1800,  on  the  same  ticket  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  whom  he  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  admirer.  During  the  war  he  gave  a 
zealous  and  efl'cctive  support  to  Governor  Yates' 
administration.  In  1804  he  declined  a  renonii- 
nation  and  retired  from  political  life.  He  was  an 
original  and  active  member  of  the  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment Association  from  its  organization  in  1805  to 
his  death,  and,  in  company  with  Gov.  K.  J. 
Oglesby,  made  a  canvass  of  Eastern  cities  to  col- 
lect funds  for  statuary  to  be  placed  on  the  monu- 
ment. After  retiring  from  oflice  he  was  interested 
lo  some  extent  in  the  banking  business  at  Griggs- 
ville, and  was  influential  in  securing  the  con- 
struction of  the  branch  of  the  "Wabash  Railway 
from  Naples  to  Hannibal,  JIo  He  was,  for  over 
thirty-five  years,  a  resident  of  Springfield,  dying 
there,  March  12,  1803. 

HATFIELD,  (Rev.)  Robert  Miller,  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  ?.Iount  Pleasant,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1819;  in  early  life  enjoyed 
only  such  educational  advantages  as  could  bo 
obtained  while  living  on  a  farm ;  later,  was  em 
ployed  as  a  clerk  at  White  Plains  and  in  New 
York  City,  but,  in  1841,  was  admitted  to  the 
Providence  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  dur- 
ing the  next  eleven  years  supplying  churches  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  In  1852  he 
went  to  Brooklyn  and  occupied  pulpits  in  that 
vicinity  until  1805,  when  he  assuniod  the  pastor- 
ship of  the  Wabash  Avenue  Methodi.^t  Episcopal 
Church  in  Chicago,  two  j'ears  later  going  to  the 
Centenary  Church  in   the  same  city.     He  subse- 


(juently  had  charge  of  churches  in  Cincinnati  and 
I'hiladelphia,  but,  returning  to  Illinois  in  1877. 
he  occupied  ])ulpits  for  the  next  nine  years  in 
Evauston  and  Chicago.  In  1880  ho  went  to  Suin- 
raerfield  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn, 
which  was  his  last  regular  charge,  as,  in  1889,  he 
became  Financial  Agent  of  the  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
Trust I'O  frjtii  1,75.  As  a  teinpoiary  supply  for 
pulpits  or  as  a  speaker  in  popular  assemblies,  his 
services  were  in  constant  demand  during  this 
period.  Dr.  Hatfield  served  as  a  Delegate  to  the 
General  Conferences  of  1800,  "01,  '70,  '80  and  '81, 
and  was  a  leader  in  some  of  the  uicst  important 
debates  in  those  bodies.  Died,  at  Evanston, 
March  31,  1891. 

HATTOX,  Frank,  journali.st  and  Postmaster- 
General,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  April  28, 
1S40;  entered  his  father's  new.spaper  oflice  at 
Cadiz,  as  an  apprentice,  at  11  years  of  age,  bo 
coming  foreman  and  local  editor;  in  1803,  at  the 
age  of  10,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Ohio 
Infantry,  but,  in  1804,  was  transferred  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Ohio  and  commis- 
sioned Second  Lieutenant  —  his  service  being 
chiefiy  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  but  par- 
ticipating in  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Iowa,  whither  his  f-ather  had 
preceded  him,  and  where  he  edited  "The  Mount 
Pleasant  Journal"  (1809-74);  then  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, where  he  secured  a  controlling  interest 
in  "The  Hawkoye,"'  which  he  brought  to  a  point 
of  great  prosperity;  was  Postmaster  of  that  city 
under  President  Grant,  and,  in  18S1,  became 
First  Assistant  Po.stmaster-General.  On  the 
retirement  of  Postmaster-General  Gresham  in 
1884,  he  was  appointed  successor  to  the  latter, 
serving  to  the  end  of  President  Arthur's  adminis- 
tration, being  the  youngest  man  who  ever  held 
a  cabinet  position,  except  Alexander  Hamilton. 
From  1883  to  1884,  Mr.  Hatton  managed  "The 
National  Republican"  in  Washington;  in  18S5 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  editor-in-chief  of  "The  Evening 
Mail";  retired  from  the  latter  in  1887,  and,  pur- 
chasing tlie  plant  of  "The  National  Republican" 
in  Washington,  commenced  the  publication  of 
"The  Washington  Post,"  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected until  his  death,  April  30,  1894. 

HAVANA,  the  county-seat  of  Ma.son  County,  an 
incorporated  t:ity  founded  in  KS27  on  the  lUiiiuis 
River,  o])posite  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River,  and  a 
point  of  junction  for  three  railways.  It  is  a  ship- 
])iug-point  for  corn  and  osage  orange  hedge 
plants.     A  number  of  maiiufaclories  are  located 
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hero.  Tlie  citj'  has  several  cliurclies,  tliroi"  pub- 
lic schools  and  three  newspapers.  Population 
(1800).  2,525;  (1900),  .S.2U8. 

ILVVAXA,  RAXTOUL  &  EASTERN  KAIL- 
KOAD.     (^ee  Illinois  Central  liailroad. ) 

HAVEN,  Erastiis  Otis,  Methodist  Episooiial 
Bishop,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1820; 
graduated  at  the  "Wesleyan  University  in  1812, 
and  laugUl  iu  vanoas  iabiltu'iluns  iu  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  meanwhile  studying  theol- 
ogy. In  ISIS  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference;  five 
years  later  accepted  a  professorship  iu  Micliigan 
University,  but  resigned  in  1856  to  become  editor 
of  "Zion's  Herald,"  Boston,  for  seven  years — iu 
that  time  serving  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate 
and  a  part  of  the  time  being  an  Overseer  of  Har- 
vard University.  In  1803  he  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston, 
111. ;  in  1872  became  Secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education,  but  resigned  in  1874  to 
Ixicome  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University.  N.Y. 
Iu  1880  he  was  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Melliodist 
Episcoijal  Church.  Died,  in  Salem,  Oregon,  iu 
August,  l.SSl.  Bishop  Haven  was  a  man  of  great 
versatility  and  power  as  an  orator,  wrote  much 
for  the  periodical  press  and  published  several 
volumes  on  religious  topics,  besides  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric. 

HAYEX,  Luther,  educator,  was  born  near 
Framinghrau,  Mass.,  August  6,  1800.  Willi  a 
meager  country-school  education,  at  the  age  of 
17  he  began  teaching,  continuing  in  this  occupa- 
tion six  or  seven  years,  after  which  he  spent 
three  years  in  a  more  liberal  course  of  study  in  a 
private  academy  at  Ellington,  Conn.  He  was 
next  employed  at  Leicester  Academy,  first  as  a 
teacher,  and,  for  eleven  yea.s,  as  Principal.  He 
then  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1819, 
when  he  removed  to  Chicago.  After  several 
years  spent  in  manufacturing  and  real-estate 
business,  in  1854  he  became  proprietor  of  "The 
Prairie  Farmer,"  of  which  he  remained  in  con- 
trol until  1858.  Mr.  Haven  took  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  was  an  untiring  worker  for 
the  promotion  of  popular  education.  For  ten 
years  following  185.3.  he  was  officially  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  being  for 
foui-  years  its  President.  The  comptrollership  of 
the  city  was  offered  him  in  1800,  but  declined. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
Union  cause.  In  October,  1801,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  Collector  for  the  Port  of 
Chicago,  and  SubTrea.surcr  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Department  of  the  Northwest,  serving  iu 


IhiscaiKU-ity  during  a  part,  of  President  Johnson's 
adniini>tration.  In  ISiJO  he  was  attacluMt  with 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  dying  on  March  C,  of 
that  year. 

HAWK,  Robert  M.  A.,  Congressman,  was  born 
in  Hancock  County,  Ind.,  April  23,  18-39;  came  to 
Carroll  County,  111.,  in  boyhood,  where  heattendcd 
the  common  schools  and  later  graduated  from  Eu- 
reka College.  In  1802  lie  enlisted  in  the  Ui.iou 
army,  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  next 
promoted  to  a  Captaincy  and,  finally,  brovcttcd 
Major  for  soldierly  conduct  in  the  field.  In  1800 
he  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Carroll  County, 
and  three  times  re-elected,  serving  from  18G5  to 
1879.  The  latter  year  he  resigned,  having  been 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
1878.  In  1880  he  was  re-elected,  but  died  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  his  successor  being 
Robert  R.  Ilitt,  of  Mount  Morris,  who  was  clio.sen 
at  a  special  election  to  fill  tlie  vacaucj'. 

HAAVLEY,  Jiibu  15.,  Congressman  and  lir.^t 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  born  in 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1831;  accomp;i- 
nied  his  parents  to  Illinois  in  childhood,  residing 
in  his  early  manhood  at  Cartilage,  Hancock 
Coimty.  At  the  age  of  23  (185 1)  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at  Rock  Island. 
From  1850  to  1800  he  was  State's  Attorney  of 
Rock  Island  County.  In  1801  he  entered  the 
Union  army  as  Captain,  but  was  so  severely 
wounded  at  Fort  Donelson  (1862)  that  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  tlie  service.  In  1805  President 
Lincoln  appointed  liim  Postmaster  at  Rock  Island, 
but  one  year  afterward  he  was  removed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  1808  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Republican,  being  twice  re-elected,  and,  in 
1876,  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Haye.s- 
Wheeler  ticket.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Hayes  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  serving  until  1880, 
when  he  resigned.  During  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  he  was  Solicitor  for  the  Cliicago  &  North  ■ 
western  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Oinalui, 
Neb.  Died,  at  Hot  Springs,  Soutli  Dakota,  May 
24,  1895. 

H.iy,  John,  author,  diplomatist  and  Secretary 
of  State,  was  Ixirn  in  Salem,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1838,  of 
Scottish  ancestry;  graduate<l  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, 1858,  and  studieil  law  at  .Springfield,  HI.,  his 
father,  in  the  meantime,  having  become  a  re.si- 
dent  of  Warsaw,  111. ;  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1801,  but  immediately  went  to  Washington  as 
assistant  private  secretary  of  President  Lincoln, 
acting  i)art  of  the  time  as  the  President's  aidde- 
cainj),  ;i,l^<i  .serving  for  some  time  under  Cenerul 
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Hunter  audOilinore,  witli  tlie  rank  of  Major  and 
Adjutant-Geueral.  After  I'resideiit  Linculu's 
assassination  he  served  us  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  as  Cliarge  d'AtTaircs  at 
Vienna;  was  also  editor  for  a  time  of  "The  Illi- 
nois State  Journal"'  at  Springfield,  and  a  loading- 
editorial  writer  on  "The  New  York  Tribune." 
Colonel  Hay's  more  important  literary  works 
include  "Castilian  Days, "  "Pike  County  Ballads, " 
and  the  ten  voUuno  "History  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  written  in  collabo- 
ration with  John  G.  Nicolay.  In  1875,  ho  settled 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but,  after  retiring  from  "The 
New  York  Tribune, "  made  Washington  his  liome. 
In  1807  President  McKinley  appointed  him  Am- 
bassador to  England,  where,  by  his  tact,  good 
judgment  and  sound  discretion  manifested  as  a 
diplomatist  and  speaker  on  public  occasions,  he 
won  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  able  anil  ac- 
complished foreign  representatives  America  has 
produced.  His  promotion  to  the  [josition  of 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  retirement  of  Secretary 
William  R.  Day,  at  the  olo.se  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  in  September,  1898,  followed 
naturally  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  rank  which  he 
had  won  as  a  diplomatist,  and  was  universally 
approved  throughout  the  np.tion. 

HAY,  Jolin  1!.,  ex-Congi-essnian,  was  born  at 
Belleville,  111.,  Jan.  8,  1834;  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  and  worked  on  a  farm  until  he  %\-as 
16  years  of  age,  when  he  learned  the  printer's 
trade.  Subsequently  he  studied  law,  and  won 
considerable  local  prominence  in  his  profession, 
being  for  eight  years  State's  Attorney  for  tlio 
Twenty-fourth  Judicial  Circuit.  He  served  in 
the  Union  armj-  duriiig  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and,  in  18GS,  was  elected  a  Representative  in  the 
Forty-first  Congress,  being  re-elected  in  1870. 

HAY,  Miltou,  lawyer  anc.  legislator,  was  born 
in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  July  3,  1817;  removed 
with  his  father's  family  to  Springfield,  III,,  in 
1833;  in  1838  became  a  student  in  the  law  office 
of  Stuart  &  Lincoln;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840,  and  began  practice  at  Pittsfiold, 
Pike  Coimty.  In  18.->8  he  returned  to  Springfield 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Stei>lien 
T.  Logan  (afterwards  his  father-in-law),  which 
ended  by  the  retirement  of  the  latter  from  prac- 
tice in  18G1.  Others  who  were  .associated  with 
him  as  partners,  at  a  latei- date,  wej-eHon.  Shelly' 
n.  Cullom,  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  Henry  S. 
Greene  and  D.  T.  Littler.  In  1809  lie  was  elected 
a  Delegate  to  the  Slate  Constitutional  Convention 
and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revenue 
and  member  of  the  Judiciarv   Committee,   was 


prominent  in  .'^liapitig  tlie  Constitution  of  1870. 
Again,  a.-,  a  member  of  the  lower  brancli  of  the 
Twenty-eiglilh  General  Assembly  (1873-74),  he 
assisted  in  revising  and  adapting  the  laws  to  the 
new  order  of  tilings  under  (he  new  Coustitulion. 
The  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associ- 
ates is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  five  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  revise  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
State,  which  was  especially  complimented,  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  performed  its  work  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  tlie  two  houses.  A  con- 
servative Republican  in  politics,  gentle  and  unob- 
trusive in  manner,  and  of  calm,  dispa-ssionate 
judgment  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  no  man 
was  more  frequently  consulted  bi'  State  execu- 
tives on  questions  of  great  delicacy  and  public 
importance,  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  than  Mr.  Hay.  In  1881  he  retired  from  the 
active  prosecution  of  his  i)rofe&sion,  devoting  his 
time  to  the  care  of  a  handsome  estate.  Died, 
Sei^t.  Ij,  1893. 

HAYES,  Philip  C,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
at  Granby,  Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1833.  Before  he  was  a 
year  old  his  [larents  removed  to  La  Salle  County, 
111.,  where  the  first  twentj'  years  of  Ids  life  were 
sjient  upon  a  farm.  In  1860  he  graduated  from 
01.ierlin  College,  Ohio,  and,  in  April,  ISGl,  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army,  being  commissioned 
successively.  Captain,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Colonel,  and  finally  brcvetted  Brigadier-General. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  journalism,  becom- 
ing tlie  publisher  and  senior  editor  of  "The  Morris 
Herald,"  a  weekly  periodical  issued  at  Morris, 
Grundy  County.  In  1873  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
wliich  renominated  Grant,  and  represented  his 
district  in  Congress  from  1877  to  1881.  Later  he 
became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  "The  Repub- 
lican" at  Joliet,  111  ,  but  retired  some  years  since. 

HAYES,  Samuel  Siiowden,  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian, was  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  35,  1820; 
settled  at  Shawneetown  in  1838,  and  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  for  two  years;  then  began  the 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1812,  settling  first  at  Mount  Vernon  and  kiter  at 
Carmi.  He  early  took  an  interest  in  politics, 
stumping  the  southern  counties  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1813  and  '44.  In  1845  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Mempliis  Commercial  Convention 
and,  in  1840,  was  (dected  to  the  lower  House  of 
tlic  Slate  Legislature,  being  re-elected  in  '48.  In 
1847  he  raised  a  company  for  service  in  the 
Mexican  War,  but.  owing  to  its  distance  from 
the  .seat  of  governmonl.  its  muster  rolls  were  not 
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received  until  the  quota  of  tlie  Stnfo  hnd  been 
filled.  The  s;imo  year  he  \vas  ch<)'<cn  a  Delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  for  Wiiite 
County,  and,  in  184S,  was  a  Douioeratic  Presi- 
dential Elector.  About  1 8.52  he  romored  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  was  afterwards  City  Solicitor  and 
(18G-2-G.5)  City  Comptroller.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  tlio  Kational  Democratic  Conventions  at 
CliarU--;toii  and  Baltimore  in  1860,  uuJ  an  earnest 
worker  for  Douglas  in  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed. While  in  favor  of  the  Union,  he  was 
Ftron^ly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  adiuhiistra- 
tion,  particularly  in  its  attitude  on  the  question 
of  .slavery.  His  last  public  service  was  as  a  Dele- 
gate from  Cook  County  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  18G0-70.  His  talents  as  an 
orator,  displayed  both  at  the  bar  and  before  popu- 
lar a.ssLiiiMies,  were  of  a  very  high  order. 

H.VYM.VltKET  RIOT,  THE,  an  anarchistic 
outbre;'.!;  which  occurred  in  Chicago  on  the 
•neniiij;  of  May  4,  ISSO.  For  several  days  prior, 
ineetii;;:^  of  dissatisfied  workingmen  had  been 
a.idre.v<ed  by  orators  who  sought  to  inflame  the 
werst  passions  of  their  hearers.  The  excitement 
(jireviously  more  or  less  under  restraint)  culmi- 
iialed  on  the  date  mentioned.  Haymarket 
S'juare,  in  Chicago,  is  a  broad,  open  space  formed 
by  the  widening  of  'West  Randolph  Street  for  an 
ojTK^n-air  produce-market.  An  immense  concourse 
a.'iseii'.bled  there  on  the  evening  named ;  inflam- 
matory speeches  were  made  from  a  cart,  which 
was  \Lsr;d  as  a  sort  of  improvised  platform.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  meeting  the  Mayor 
(Carter  H.  Harrison)  was  pre.sent,  but  upon  his 
withdrawal,  the  oratory  became  more  impassioned 
and  incendiarj-.  Towards  midnight,  some  one 
whose  identity  has  never  been  thoroughly-  proved, 
threw  a  dynamite  bomb  into  the  ranks  of  the 
police,  who,  under  command  of  Inspector  John 
Bonfield,  had  ordered  the  dispersal  of  the  crowd 
and  were  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  command. 
Simultaneously  a  score  of  men  lay  dead  or  bleed- 
ing in  the  street.  The  majority  of  the  crowd 
fled,  pursued  by  the  officers.  Numerous  arrests 
followed  during  the  night  and  the  succeeding 
morning,  and  searcli  was  made  in  the  office  of 
the  principal  Anarchistic  organ,  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  considerable  evidence  of  an 
incriminating  character.  A  Grand  Jury  of  Cook 
Ctiunty  found  indictments  for  murder  against 
tight  of  the  suspected  leaders,  all  of  whom  were 
convicted  after  a  trial  extending  over  several 
inontte,  both  the  State  and  the  defense  being 
represented  by  some  of  the  ablest  counsel  at  the 
Chicago  bar.     Seven  of  the  accused  were  con- 


demned to  de^nth  and  one  (Oscar  NeclK')  Wim 
given  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  Tlic  death 
sentence  of  two— Samuel  Ficlden  and  Justus 
Schwuli — was  subpe<iuently  commvited  by  Gov- 
ernor Oglcsbj'  to  life-impri.sonment,  but  executive 
clemency  was  extended  in  1893  by  Governor 
Altgeld  to  all  tliree  of  those  serving  terms  in  the 
penitentiary.  Of  those  condemned  to  execution, 
one  (Louis  Linng)  committed  suicide  in  the 
countyjail  by  exploding,  between  his  teeth,  a 
small  dynamite  bomb  which  he  had  surrepti- 
tiously obtained;  the  remaining  four  (Augu.st 
Spies,  Albert  D.  Parsons,  Louis  Engeland  Adolph 
Fischer)  were  hanged  in  the  county  jail  at 
Chicago,  on  November  14,  1887.  The  affair 
attracted  wide  attention,  not  only  throughout  the 
United  Slates  but  in  other  countries  also. 

HAYNIE,  Isham  Nicolas,  soldier  and  Adju- 
tant-General, was  born  at  Dover,  Tcnn.,  Nov.  18, 
18W ;  came  to  Illinois  in  boyhood  and  received 
but  little  education  at  school,  but  worked  on  a 
farm  to  obtain  means  to  study  law,  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  in  1840.  Throughout  the 
Mexican  War  he  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Sixth  Illinois  Volunteers,  but,  on  his  return, 
resumed  practice  in  1849,  and,  in  1850,  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Marion  County. 
He  graduated  from  the  Kentucky  Law  School  in 
18o3  and,  in  1850,  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Cairo.  In  1800  .he  v/as  a 
candidate  for  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Doug- 
las ticket.  In  1801  ho  entered  the  army  as 
Colonel  of  the  Forty-eightli  Illinois  Infantry, 
which  he  had  as.sisted  in  organizing.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  latter.  In  1803 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  as 
a  War  Democrat,  being  defeated  liy  W.  J.  Allen, 
and  the  same  year  was  commissioned  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers.  He  resumed  pnictice  at 
Cairo  in  1864,  and,  in  1805,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Oglesby  Adjutant-General  as  successor 
to  Adjutant-General  Fuller,  but  died  in  ofilco,  at 
Springfield,  November,  1808. 

HAYWARD  COLLE<JE  AND  CO.IISIEUCIAL 
SCHOOL,  at  Fairfield,  Wayne  County;  incorpo- 
rated in  1S8C;  is  coeducational;  had  100  pupils  in 
1898,  with  a  faculty  of  nine  instructors. 

HEACOCK,  Russell  E.,  pioneer  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1770;  having  lost  his 
father  at  7  years  of  ago,  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  and  came  west  early  in  Ufe;  in  1806  was 
stiulying  law  in  Missouri,  and,  two  yeare  later, 
was  licensed  to  practice  in  Indiana  Territorj-,  of 
which  Illinois  then  formed  a  part,  locating  first 
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at  KaskasUia  and  aftPrwarcU  iit  Joiu'sboro  in 
Union  Counly;  iu  1823  went  to  BuinUo,  N.  Y.. 
but  returned  west  in  1827,  arriving  wlioro  Clii- 
cago  now  stands  on  July  4;  in  1828  was  living 
inside  Fort  Dearborn,  but  subsequently  loratod 
several  miles  up  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River,  where  ho  opened  a  small  farm  at  a  place 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "Ilcacock's  Point." 
In  1831  he  obtained  a  license  to  keep  a  tavern,  iu 
1833  bpcanip  a  Justice  of  tlic  Peace,  and,  in  18;i5, 
had  a  law  oflice  in  the  village  of  Cliicago.  lie 
twik  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  Cook 
County,  invested  liberally  in  real  estate,  but  lost 
it  in  the  crash  of  1837.  He  was  disabled  by  par- 
alysis in  1843  and  died  of  cholera,  June  28,  1819. 
— Renben  E.  (Ueacock),  a  son  of  Mr.  Ileacock, 
was  member  of  the  Stiite  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1847,  from  Cook  County. 

HEALTH,  IIO.VRI)  OF,  a  bureau  of  the  StutL- 
Government,  created  by  act  of  May  25,  1S77.  It 
cxmsists  of  seven  members,  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, wlio  hold  office  for  seven  years.  It  is 
charged  with  "general  supervision  of  the  inter- 
ests connected  with  the  health  and  life  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Slate. "  All  matter.s  pertaining  to 
quarantine  fall  within  its  purview,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  invested  with  a  power  whicli,  while 
discretionary,  is  Avell-nigh  autocnitic.  Tlie  same 
standard  liolds  good,  although  to  a  far  less  ex- 
tent, as  to  its  supervisor}'  power  over  conta- 
gious diseases,  of  man  or  beast.  The  Board  also 
lias  a  modified  control  over  medical  practitioners, 
under  the  terms  of  the  statute  popularly  known 
as  the  "Medical  Practice  Act."'  Through  its 
powers  thereunder,  it  has  kept  out  or  exjielled 
from  the  State  an  army  of  irregular  practition- 
ers, and  has  done  much  toward  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  professional  qualification. 

HE.VLY,  George  V.  X.,  arti.st,  was  born  in 
Boston,  July  10,  1808.  and  early  manifested  a 
predilection  for  art,  in  whic^Ii  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  painter  Scully.  Ho  struggled  in  the  face 
of  difficulties  until  1836,  when,  liaving  earned 
some  money  hy  his  art,  he  went  to  Europe  to 
study,  spending  two  yearB  in  Paris  and  a  like 
period  in  London.  In  ISo.!  he  came  to  Chicago, 
contemplating  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  but  re- 
mained until  1807.  During  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  painted  075  jiortraits.  many  of  them 
being  likenesses  of  prominent  citizens  of  Cliicago 
and  of  the  State.  Many  of  his  jjictures,  depusiled 
in  tlie  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
for  safekeeping,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
1871.  From  18G9  to  "01  his  time r.as  spent  chiclly 
in  Rome.     During  his  several  visits  to  EurojJO  he 


painted  the  portraits  of  n  large  number  of  j-oyal 
personages,  incUiding  Louis  l'hillij)p;' of  France, 
as  also,  in  this  country,  the  portraits  of  Presidents 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  One  of  his  his- 
torical pictures  was  "Webster  Replying  to 
Hayne,"  in  w)iich  100  figures  arc  introduced.  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  Sir.  llealy  donated  a 
large  number  of  liis  pictures  (o  the  Newberry 
Library  of  Chicago,  lie  died  in  Chica;;o,  Juiio 
24,  1894. 

HEATON,  Williani  Wped,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Western,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
April  18,  1814.  After  completing  his  academic 
studies  lie  engaged,  for  a  short  time,  in  teaching, 
but  soon  began  the  .study  of  law,  and,  in  1838, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  atTcrre  Haute,  Ind.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Dixron,  IU.,  wliero  he  resided 
until  his  death.  In  1801  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the Twenty-.second  Circuit, 
and  occupied  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  tlirough 
repeated  re-elections,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Dec.  26,  1877,  while  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ajipellate  Court  for  the  First  District. 

HECKER,  Friertrich  Karl  ;Frauz,  German  pa- 
trifit  and  soldier,  \ias  born  at  Baden,  Germany, 
Sept.  28,  1811.  He  attained  eminence  in  his 
native  country  as  a  lawyer  and  politician;  was  a 
member  of  the  Baden  Assemblj-  of  1842  and  a 
leader  in  the  Diet  of  1840-47,  but,  in  1848,  was 
forced,  with  many  of  his  compatriots,  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  In  1849  he  settled 
as  a  farmer  at  Bummerfield,  in  St.  Clair  County, 
111.  He  took  a  deep  interest  iu  politics  and,  being 
earnestly  oi>posed  to  slavery,  ultimately  joined 
the  Republican  i)arty,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaigns  of  l^'S  and  "CO.  In  1801  he  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  Eighty-.second.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  and  actively  particijjated  in  the  battles 
of  ^Missionary  Ridge  and  Chaucellorsvillo.  In 
1804  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retui-ued  to 
his  farm  in  St.  Clair  County.  Died,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Marcli  24,  1S81. 

REDDING  COLLEGE,  an  institution  incorpo- 
rated in  1875  and  cc inducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodi.st  Ejiiscopal  Church,  at  Abingdon, 
Knox  County,  111. ;  has  a  faculty  of  seventeen 
iuslruclor.s,  and  reports  (1895-90),  403  students, 
of  wliom  213  were  male  and  ISI  female.  Tlie 
branches  taught  include  the  sciences,  the  clas-sics, 
music,  line  arts,  oratory  and  pre])aratory  courses. 
The  institution  lia.^  funds  and  endowment 
amounting  to  §55.000,  and  pru]ieity  valued  At 
S15S,000. 
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HEMrSTFAD,  Charles  S.,  pioncov  lawyer  and 
fust  Mayor  of  Galcua,  was  born  at  Iltbrou,  Tol- 
land Ojvmty,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1794— tlio  son  of 
Stephtu  Hempstead,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1!S09  ho  came  west  iu  company  with  a  brother, 
descending  the  Ohio  River  in  a  canoe  from  Mari- 
etta to  Skawneetovm,  and  making  his  way  across 
the  "Illinois  Countrj'"  on  foot  to  Ka.skaskia  and 
fiiuJl:>  vo  £1.  Louii,  v.hcre  he  joined  another 
brother  (Edward),  with  Avhom  he  soon  begun  the 
study  of  law.  llaving  been  admitted  to  tlie  bar 
in  lH>th  Mis.souri  Territory  and  Illinois,  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Genevieve,  where  he  held  the  olHce 
of  Trosccuting  Attorne.v  by  appointment  of  the 
GoNcrnor,  but  retuiaod  to  St.  Louis  in  1818-19 
and  later  I>ecame  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lal  urc.  In  1829  Mr.  Hempstead  located  at  Galena, 
111.,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  where  he  was  one  of  the 
(arliest  and  best  known  la^vyers.  Tiie  late  Minis- 
ter E.  B.  Washburne  became  a  clerk  in  Mr. 
H.'inpstead's  law  office  in  1840,  and,  in  1845,  a 
jMrtnci.  Mr.  Homp.^tead  was  one  of  the  pro- 
inoUr.>  of  the  old  Chicago  &  Galena  Union  Rail- 
riind  (now  a  part,  of  l!io  Chicago  &  Northwestern), 
serving  upon  the  firot  Board  of  Directors;  was 
eUcteJ  the  first  Maj'or  of  Galena  in  1841,  and,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Civil  AVar,  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  a  Paymaster  in  the  Army. 
Died,  iu  Galena,  Dec.  10,  1874.— EdTrard  (Hemp- 
.«.t(ad),  an  older  brother  of  the  preceding,  already 
nu-ntioncd,  came  west  in  1804,  and,  after  holding 
various  positions  at  Vinccnnes,  Indiana  Territory, 
under  Gov.  William  Henry  Harrison,  located  at 
•'^l  Louis  and  became  the  fir.st  Territorial 
D'^Unafe  in  Congress  from  Jlissouri  Territory 
M"-!  l-;4).  His  death  occurred  as  the  result  of  an 
a'vidriit,  August  10,  1817.— Stephen  (Hemp- 
stf.il),  another  member  of  this  historic  family, 
was  Governor  of  Iowa  from  18-50  to  '51.  Died, 
Feb.  10,  1883. 

IirNDEUSOX,  Thomas  J.,  ex-Congressman, 
wa.-;  l<.rn  at  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  If),  1824; 
ram>'  to  Illinois  in  1837,  and  was  reared  upon  a 
farm,  but  received  an  academic  education.  In 
1H47  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  County  Com- 
mis.-iioners'  Court  of  Stark  County,  and.  in  1849, 
Clfrk  of  the  County  Court  of  the  same  county, 
.serving  in  that  capacity  for  four  years.  Mean- 
whih^  be  liad  studied  law  and  had  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1N52.  In  IS.'io  and  'r,r,  ho  was  a 
niemlKjr  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
and  .State  Senator  from  1857  to  '60.  He  entered 
the  Union  army,  in  lSr,2,  as  Colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred   and  Tv.-elfth   Illinois  Voluut(;er.s.   and 


served  until  tlio  close  of  tlio  war,  being  brevcti^d 
Brigadier-General  in  January,  ISCj.  He  was  a 
Republican  Presidential  Elector  for  the  Stateat- 
large  in  1SC8,  and,  in  1S74,  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Seventh  Illinois  Di.striot,  serving  con- 
tinuously until  March,  1895.  His  home  is  at 
Princeton. 

IIEXDEUSON,  ATilliam  11.,  politician  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  in  Garrard  County,  Kj-.,  Nov.  IG, 
17!i;i.  After  serving  in  the  "War  of  1813,  ho  settled 
iu  Tennessee,  where  he  held  many  positions  of 
public  trust,  including  that  of  State  Senator.  In 
1830  he  removed  to  Illiuoi.s,  and,  two  years  later, 
was  elecited  to  the  General  Assembly  as  Repre- 
sentative from  Bureau  and  Putnam  C'ounties, 
being  re-elected  in  1840.  In  1843  he  was  the 
unsxicci spf ul  Whig  candidate  for  Lieutcnant- 
Govenior,  being  defeated  by  John  Moore.  In 
184,'i  ho  migrated  to  Iowa,  where  ho  died  iu  1804. 

HENDERSON  COILMY,  a  county  comprising 
380  sijuave  miles  of  tcrritoiy,  located  iu  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  State  an<l  liordering  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  first  settlements  were  made 
about  1837-28  at  Yellow  Bank.s,  now  Oquawka. 
Iiiunigration  was  checked  by  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  Ijut  revived  after  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
across  the  Mississippi  The  county  was  set  off 
from  Warren  in  1841,  with  Oquawka  as  the 
county-seat.  Population  (1880),  10,723;  (1890), 
9,870.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  underlaid  by  lime- 
stone. The  surface  is  undulating,  and  well  tim- 
bered.    Population  (1900),  10,830. 

IIE.N-VEPIX,  the  county-seal  of  Putnam 
County,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois 
River,  about  38  miles  below  Ottan-a,  100  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago,  and  3  miles  southeast  of 
Bureau  Junction.  It  has  a  courthouse,  a  bank, 
two  grain  clevntors,  three  churches,  a  graded 
school,  a  newspaiier.  It  is  a  prominent  shipping 
point  for  produce  by  the  river.  The  Hennepin 
Canal,  now  in  process  of  conistruc.tion  from  the 
Illinois  River  to  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of 
Rock  River,  leaves  the  Illinois  about  two  miles 
above  Hennepin.  Population  (1880),  633:  (1890), 
C74 ;  (1900),  533. 

HENNEPIX,  Louis,  a  Franciscan  (Recollect) 
■  friar  and  explorer,  horn  at  Ath,  Belgium,  about 
1040.  After  several  years  of  clerical  service  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  he  was  ordered  (1075)  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superiois  to  proceed  to  Canada. 
In  1079  he  accompanied  La  Salle  on  his  explo- 
rations of  the  great  lakes  and  the  tipper  Missis- 
sippi. Having  reached  the  Illinois  by  way  of 
Lalce  Michigan,  wirly  i  n  the  following  year  (1 0.80) , 
La  Salle  proceeded  to  construct  a  fort  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  Illinois  River,  a  little,  bokuv  llu' 
present  site  of  Peoria,  wliich  afterwjirds  reci.i\  ed 
the  name  of  Fort  Creve-Ccc-ur.  In  February, 
1()80,  Father  Hennepin  was  disiiatched  by  La 
Salle,  with  two  companions,  by  way  of  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Illinois,  to  explore  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. Ascending  the  latter  stream,  his  party 
was  captured  by  the  Sioux  and  carried  to  the 
villages  of  that  tribe  among  the  Minnesota  lakes, 
but  finally'  rescued.  During  liis  mptivity  he 
discovered  the  IVilis  of  St.  Anthony,  which  lie 
named.  After  his  rescue  Hennepin  returned  to 
Quebec,  and  thence  sailed  to  France.  There  ha 
published  a  work  describing  La  Salle's  first 
expedition  and  his  own  explorations.  Although 
egotistical  and  necessarily  incorrect,  this  work 
was  a  valuable  contribution  to  history.  Because 
of  ecclesiastical  insubordination  he  left  Franco 
for  Holland.  In  1G97  he  published  an  extraordi- 
nary volume,  in  whicli  he  set  forth  claims  as  a 
discoverer  which  have  been  wholly  discredited. 
His  third  and  last  worlc,  published  at  Utrecht,  in 
1608,  was  entitled  a  "New  Voyage  in  a  Country 
Larger  than  Europe."  It  was  a  compilation 
describing  La  Salle's  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  His  three  works  liave  been  trans- 
lated into  twenty-four  different  languages.  He 
died,  at  tJtrecht,  between  1703  and  FiOo. 

HEXXEriX  CA.N'AL.  (See  JUinois  &  MUsis- 
sippi  Canal,) 

IIEXRY,  a  city  in  Marehall  County,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Illinois  River  and  on  the 
Peoria  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway,  33  miles  north-northeast  of 
Peoria.  There  is  a  combination  railroad  and 
wagon  bridge,  look  and  dam  across  the  river  at 
this  point.  The  city  is  a  thriving  commercial 
center,  among  its  indu.stries  being  grain  eleva- 
tors, flour  mills,  and  a  windmill  factory ;  has 
two  national  banks,  eight  churches  and  two 
newspapers.  Population  (1880),  1,728;  (1890) 
1,&13;  (1900).  1,G37. 

HENRY,  Jnuies  D.,  pioneer  and  soldier,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  came  to  Illinois  in  IS^'2,  locating 
at  Edwardsville,  where,  being  of  limited  educa- 
tion, he  labored  as  a  mechanic  during  the  day 
and  attended  school  at  night:  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising, removed  to  Springfield  in  1820,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  Sheriff ;  served  in  the  Win- 
nebago "War  (1827)  as  Adjutant,  and,  in  the 
Black  Hawk  "War  (1831-a2)  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Colonel,  finally  being  placed  in  command  of 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  ami  the  Bad 
Axe,  his  success  in  both  winning  for  him  great 
popularity.     His  exposures  brought  on  disease  of 


tlir   lungs,   and,   going  South,    he  died  at    New 
Orleans,  Jlarch  -1,  1831. 

HENRY  COUNTY,  one  of  the  middle  tier  of 
counties  of  Korlhern  Illinois,  near  tho  western 
border  of  the  State,  having  an  area  of  830  square 
miles,— named  for  Patrick  Henry.  The  Anieri- 
can  pioneer  of  the  region  was  Dr.  Baker,  who 
located  in  1835  on  what  afterwards  became  tho 
town  of  Colona.  During  the  two  years  follov.jng 
.several  colonics  from  the  eastern  States  settled  at 
dilTercnt  points  (Gencseo,  Wethersfield,  etc.;. 
The  act  creating  it  was  passed  in  1825,  though 
organization  was  not  completed  until  1837.  The 
first  county  court  was  held  at  Daj-tou.  Subse- 
quent county-scats  have  been  Richmond  (1837) ; 
Geneseo  (1840);  :Morristown  (I8I2);  and  Cam- 
bridge (1813).  Population  (1870),  30,597;  (1800), 
S3. 338;  (1900),  40,049. 

HERNHOX,  Archer  G.,  one  of  the  celebrated 
"Long  Nine"  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  183G-37,  was  born  in  Culpepper  County,  Va., 
Feb.  13,  1795;  spent  his  youth  in  Green  Comity. 
Ky.,  came  to  Madison  County,  111.,  1820,  and  to 
Sangamon  in  1821,  becoming  a  citizen  of  Spring- 
field in  1825,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business;  served  eight  years  in  the  State  Senate 
(1831-42),  and  as  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office 
1842-49.  Died,  Jan.  3,  1807.  Mr.  Ucrndon  was 
the  father  of  William  H.  Herndon,  the  law  part- 
ner of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

IIERXDON,  AYilliam  IL,  lawyer,  was  horn  at 
Greensburg,  Ky.,  Dec.  25.  1818;  brought  to  Illi- 
nois by  his  father.  Archer  G.  Herndon.  in  1820, 
and  to  Sangamon  County  in  1821 ;  entered  Illinois 
College  in  1836,  but  remained  only  ono  year  on 
account  of  his  father's  liostility  to  the  supposed 
abolition  influences  prevailing  at  that  institution ; 
spent  several  years  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  S])ring- 
field,  studied  law  t\\o  years  vi'ith  the  firm  of  Lin- 
coln &  Logan  (1842-44),  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  con- 
tinuing until  the  election  of  the  latter  to  the 
Presidency,  ilr.  Herndon  was  a  radical  oppo- 
nent of  slavery  and  labored  zealously  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  his  distinguished  partner. 
The  ofiices  he  held  were  those  of  City  Attorney. 
Mayor  and  Bank  Commi.ssiouer  under  three  Gov- 
ernors. Some  years  before  his  death  he  wrote, 
and.  inconjunction  with  Jes.se  W.Weik,  published 
a  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  three  volumes — 
afterwards  revised  and  issued  in  a  two-volume 
edition  by  the  Mcssr.s.  Appleton,  New  York. 
Died,  near  Springfield,  March  18,  1891. 

HERRIXGTON,  Augustus  M.,  lawy.-r  and  poli 
tician,  was  born  at  or  nen.r  Meadville,  Fa.,  in  1823; 
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when  ten  years  of  age  was  brought  by  liis  fatlier 
to  Chicago,  the  family  removing  two  years  later 
(1835)  to  Geneva,  Kaue  County,  wliere  the  elder 
nerringtbn  opened  the  first  store.  Augustus  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844;  obtained  great  promi- 
nence as  a  Democratic  politician,  serving  as 
Presidential  Elector  for  the  State-at-large  in 
1850,  and  as  a  delegate  to  Democratic  Kational 
Conventions  in  18C0,  '04,  'G8,  '7G  and  "80,  and  was 
almost  invariably  a  member  of  the  State  Conven- 
tions of  his  party  during  the  same  period.  He 
also  served  for  many  years  as  Solicitor  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  Died,  at  Ge- 
neva, Kane  County,  August  14,  1883.— James 
(Herrington),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  June  6,  1804;  came  to 
Chic;: go  in  1833,  but,  two  years  later,  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Geneva,  Kane  Coimty.  In  1843 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business  on 
the  old  "Chicago  Democrat"  (John  AVentworth, 
publi=;her),  remaining  until  1848,  whenhereturned 
to  Geneva,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  being 
ahso  connected  for  a  year  or  two  with  a  local 
paper.  In  1849  he  was  elected  County  Cleric,  re- 
maining in  office  eight  years;  also  served  three 
terms  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  later  serving 
continuously  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  from  1872  to  188G.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  fre- 
quent delegate  to  Democratic  State  Conventions. 
Died,  July  7,  1890.— James  Herriiigrlon,  Sr., 
father  of  the  two  preceding,  was  a  Reprcseutativo 
in  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly  (1840-48)  for 
the  DLstrict  embracing  the  counties  of  Kane, 
Meneury.  Boone  and  De  Kalb. 

HKIITZ,  Henry  L.,  ex-State  Treasurer,  was 
Kiru  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  1847;  gradu- 
ate,I  fr..:.)  the  University  of.  Copenhagen  in  ISCO, 
aii.i  afl.  r  pur.suiug  the  study  of  medicine  for  two 
y.-ars,  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1809.  After 
various  ejrperiences  in  seUing  sewing-machines, 
as  b.in!:  clerk,  and  as  a  farm-hand,  in  1870  Mr. 
Hertz  was  employed  in  the  Recorder's  oflice  of 
C.«k  Co-.mty;  in  1878  was  record- writer  in  the 
Criminal  Court  Clerk'sofTice;  in  1884  was  elected 
Coroner  of  Cook  County,  and  re-elected  in  1888. 
lu  I'^riO,  as  Keiniblican  candidate  for  Slate  Treas- 
urer, he  was  defeated,  but,  in  1890,  again  a 
candidate  for  the  same  oflice,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  11.5,000.  serving  until  1899.  IIo  is 
now  a  resident  of  Chicago. 

HESIXG,  Anfone  Casjiar,  journalist  and  politi- 
cian, \vasl)orn  in  Pru.ssia  iul81!3;  left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  15,  he  soon  after  emigrated  to  America, 
iaiidhig  at  Baltimore  and  going  thence  to  Cin- 


cinnati. From  ISIO  to  181'..'  lie  worked  in  a  gro- 
cery store  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  ojieued  a  small 
hotel.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Cliicago,  where  ho 
was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  mauufacture  of 
brick.  In  1800  lie  was  elected  SheriiT  of  Cook 
County,  as  a  Republican.  In  1803  he  purcliased 
an  interest  in  "The  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung," 
and  in  1807  became  sole  proprietor.  In  1871  he 
admitted  his  sou,  Washington  Uesing,  to  a  part- 
nership, installing  him  as  general  man:iger. 
Died,  in  Chicago,  M.arch  31,  1895.— \Vashiii;,'ton 
(Hesing),  .son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  May  14,  1849,  educated  at  Cliicago 
and  Yale  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1870.  After  a  year  spent  in  study  abroad,  he 
retivrned  to  Chicago  and  began  work  upon  "The 
Staats  Zeitung, "  later  becoming  managing  editor, 
and  finally  editor-in-chief.  "While  yet  a  young 
man  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  but  declined  to  serve  a 
second  term.  In  1873  he  entered  actively  into 
politics,  making  speeches  in  both  English  and 
German  in  support  of  General  Grant's  Presi- 
dential candidacy.  Later  he  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  as  did  his  father,  and,  in  1893, 
was  an  un.^uccessful  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Chicago  mayoraltj',  being 
defeated  by  Carter  H.  Harrison.  In  December, 
1893,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  serving  four 
years.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
a  liigh  degree  of  efBciency  and  many  imjirovo- 
meuts  in  the  service  were  adopted,  one  of  tlie 
most  important  being  the  introduction  of  po.stal 
cars  on  the  street-railroads  for  the  collection  of 
mail  matter.  In  April,  1897,  he  became  an  Inde- 
pendent candidate  for  Mayor,  but  was  defeated 
by  Carter  H.  Harrison,  tl  e  regular  Democi-atic 
nominee.     Died,  Dec.  18,  1897. 

HKYWORTH,  a  village  of  McLean  County,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  10  miles  south  of 
Blooniington;  has  a  bank,  churches,  gas  wells, 
and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1890),  5GG;  (1900),  083. 

IIIIjU.\T1I),  Homer  Nash,  la^^Toi".  ^'as  born  at 
Bethel,  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  Nov.  7,  1821,  his 
early  life  being  spent  upon  a  faim  and  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  common  schools.  After  a  short 
term  in  an  academy  at  Randolph,  "Vt,  at  the  age 
of  18  he  began  the  stndj-  of  law  at  Rutland— also 
fitting  himself  for  college  with  a  private  tutor. 
Later,  having  obtained  means  by  teaching,  he 
took  a  course  in  Castleton  Ac;idem.v  and  Ver- 
mont University,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1850.  Then,  having  spent  .some  years  in  teach- 
ing, he  entered  tlio  Dane  Law  School  at  Harvard, 
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later  coutinuing  his  studies  at  Burlington  and 
finally,  in  the  fall  of  1So3,  removing  to  Chicago. 
Here  he  opened  a  law  office  in  connection  willi 
his  old  classmate,  tlie  late  Judge  John  A.  Jame- 
son, hut  early  iu  the  following  year  removed  to 
Freeport,  where  he  subsequently  served  as  City 
Attorney,  Master  in  Chancery  and  President  of 
the  City  School  Board.  Returning  to  Chicago  in 
1800,  he  became  a  member  of  the  law  !lr:a  of 
Cornell,  Jameson  &  Hibbard,  and  still  later  the 
Lead  of  the  firm  of  Hibbard,  Rieli  &  Xoble.  In 
1870  he  Avas  appointed  by  Judge  Drummond 
Register  in  Bankruptcy  for  the  Cliicago  District, 
serving  during  the  life  of  the  law.  He  was  also, 
for  some  time,  a  Director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Illinois,  and  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Insurance  Companj-.     Died,  Nov.  14,  1897. 

HICES,  Stephen  G.,  lawyer  and  soldier  of 
three  wai-s,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Ga., 
Feb.  22,  1807— the  son  of  John  Hicks,  one  of  the 
seven  soldiers  l;illed  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
Jan.  8,  1815.  Leaving  the  roof  of  a  step-father 
at  an  early  age.  he  found  his  way  to  Illinois, 
working  for  a  time  in  the  lead  mines  near  Galena, 
and  later  at  the  carpenter's  trade  with  an  uncle; 
served  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
finally  locating  in  Jefferson  County,  where  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Here 
he  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Twelfth 
General  Assembly  (1810)  and  re-elected  succes- 
sively to  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth.  Early 
in  the  Mexican  War  (1S4C)  he  recruited  a  com- 
pany for  the  Third  Regiment,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  Captain,  a  year  later  becoming  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  the  Sixth.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  Colonel  Hicks  was  practicing  his 
profession  at  Salem,  Marion  County.  He 
promptly  raised  a  company  which  became  a  part 
of  the  Fortieth  Regiment  Volunteer  Infantry,  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  Colonel.  The  regi- 
ment sav.-  active  service  in  the  campaign  in  West- 
ern Tennessee,  including  the  battle  of  Sliiloh, 
where  Colonel  Hicks  was  dangerously  wounded 
through  the  lungs,  only  recovering  after  some 
months  in  hospital  and  at  his  home.  He  rejoined 
his  regiment  in  July  following,  but  found  him- 
self compelled  to  accept  an  honorable  discharge, 
a  few  months  later,  on  account  of  disability. 
Having  finally  recovered,  he  was  restored  to  his 
old  command,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  October,  1803,  he  was  placed  in  command  at 
Paducah,  Ky.,  v.liere  he  remained  eighteen 
months,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  Coluni- 
bas,  Ky.  While  in  command  at  Paducah,  tlio 
place    wa.s   desperately    assaulted    by  the    rebel 


Colonel  Forrest,  but  successfully  defended,  the 
rebel  assailants  sustaining  a  loss  of  some  1,200 
killed  and  ^\'onnded.  After  the  war  Coloiud 
Hicks  returned  to  Salem,  where  he  died,  Doc.  M, 
18U9,  and  was  biiriod,  in  accordance  with  his 
request,  in  the  folds  of  the  American  flag.  Corn 
on  Washington's  birthday,  it  is  a  somewhat 
curious  coincidence  that  the  death  of  this  brave 
soldier  should  have  occurred  on  tlie  anniversary 
of  that  of  the  "Father  of  His  Country." 

llUxBEK,  Chaiinccy  L.,  lawyer  and  Judge,  was 
born  in  Clermont  County,  Oliio,  Sept.  7,  1821, 
and  settled  in  Pike  County,  111.,  iu  1814.  He 
earl\-  took  an  interest  in  politics,  being  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  in  185^1,  and 
two  years  later  to  the  State  Senate.  In  18G1  he 
was.clected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1867,  '73,  and  '79.  In  1877,  and 
again  iu  '79,  he  was  assigned  to  the  bench  of  tlie 
Appellate  Court.    Died,  at  Pittsficld,  Dec.  7, 1881. 

IlKxGlXS,  Van  Hollis,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Genessee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Auburn  and  Seneca  Falls;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1837  and,  after  spending  some  time  as 
clerk  in  his  brother's  store,  taught  some  months 
iu  Vermilion  County;  then  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  ho  spent  a  year  or  two  as  reporter  on  "The 
Missouri  Argus,"  later  engaging  in  commercial 
pursuits;  in  1S43  removed  to  Iroquois  County. 
111.,  where  he  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  in  1845,  established  himself  in  practice  in 
Galena,  served  two  years  as  City  Attorney  there, 
but  returned  to  Chicago  in  1852,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  185S 
he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  Repi-esentative  iu 
t)ie  Twenty-first  General  Assembly ;  .served  sev- 
eral years  as  Judge  of  the  Chicago  City  Court, 
and  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Government 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Judge  Uiggins 
was  successful  as  a  lawyer  and  business  man,  and 
was  connected  with  a  number  of  important  busi- 
ness enterpri.ses,  especially  in  connection  witli 
real-estate  operations ;  was  also  a  member  of  sev- 
eral local  societies  of  a  professional,  social  antl 
patriotic  character.  Died,  <it  Darien,  Wis.,  April 
17,  1893. 

HIGGIN'SOX,  Charles  M.,  civil  engineer  and 
Assistant  Railway  President,  was  born  in  Chica- 
go, July  11,  1848 — the  sonof  CieorgeM.IIigginson, 
who  located  in  Chicago  about  1843  and  engaged 
iu  the  real-estate  business;  was  educated  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Camliridge,  Mass  , 
and  entered  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Burlington  &  Mis.souri  River  Railroad  in  1807, 
remaining  until  1875.     He  the;i  becanio  tlie  pur- 
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chasing  agent  of  tho  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw 
Kailroad,  but,  a,  year  later,  returued  to  Chicago, 
and  soon  after  assiniied  the  same  position  in  con- 
nection with  tho  Chicago,  Bmliugton  &  Quincy, 
being  transferred  to  the  Auditorship  of  tho 
latter  road  in  1879.  Later,  lie  became  assistant 
to  President  Ripley  of  the  Atchison,  Tojielca  & 
Santa  Fe  Line,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  afc  EivcrsiJe,  Til.,  ?lny  0, 
1899.  Mr.  Higgiuson  was,  for  several  years. 
President  of  the  Cliicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  ilanagers  of  tho 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Cliicago. 

HIGH,  Jauios  L.,  lawyer  and  author,  was  born 
at  Belleville,  Oliio,  Oct.  6,  1844;  in  boyhood  came 
to  AViscousin,  and  graduated  at  Wisconsin  State 
University,  at  Jfadison,  in  1SG4,  also  serving  for 
a  time  as  Adjutant  of  the  Forty-ninth  Kegimciit 
Wisconsin  Volimteers;  studied  law  at  tho  Michi- 
gan University  Law  School  and,  in  1807,  came  to 
Chicago,  where  he  began  practice.  He  spent  llio 
winter  of  1871-72  in  Salt  Lake  City  and,  iii  tho 
absence  of  the  United  States  District  Attorney, 
conducted  tlae  trial  of  certain  Mormon  leaders  fur 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Mountain  ^Meadow 
Massacre,  also  acting  as  correspondent  of  "The 
New  York  Times,"  his  letters  being  widely 
copied.  Returning  to  Chicago  he  took  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  volumes,  including  treatises  on  "The  Law 
of  Injunctions  as  administered  in  the  Courts  of 
Englandaud  America, "and  "Extraordinary  Legal 
Remedies,  JIandamus,  Quo  Warranto  and  Prohibi- 
tions," which  are  accepted  as  high  authority  with- 
the  profession.  In  1870  he  published  a  rcvi.sed 
edition  of  Lord  Erskine's  Works,  including  all 
his  legal  argumeuts,  togetlier  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life.     Died,  Oct.  3,  1898. 

HIGHLAND,  a  city  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Madison  County,  founded  in  1836  and  located  on 
the  Vaudalia  line,  32  miles  east  of  St.  Louis.  Its 
manufacturing  industries  include  a  milk-con- 
densing plant,  creamery,  flour  and  planing  mills, 
breweries,  embroidery  works,  etc.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Seminary,  a  hospital,  and  has  three  newspapers — 
one  German.  The  early  settlers  were  Germans 
of  tho  most  thrifty  and  enterprising  classes. 
The  surrounding  country  is  agricultural.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  1,900;  (1890),  1,857;  (I'JOd,  decennial 
census),  1,970. 

HIGHL.\>"D  PARK,  an  incorporated  city  of 
Lake  C<nmty,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  2:!  miles  north-northwest  of  Cliicago. 
It  haa  a  salubrious  site  on  a  blutf  100  feet  above 


Lake  Micliig^in,  and  is  a  favoiito  rcsidenco  ami 
health  resort.  It  has  a  largo  hotel,  .several 
churches,  a  military  academy,  and  a  weekly 
paper.  Two  Waukegan  jiajiei-s  issue  editions 
here.     Population  (1890),  3,103;  (1900),  2,800: 

IIILURUP,  .losso  S.,  hiwyer  and  legislator, 
wasboruinMiddletown,  Conn.,  JIarch  M,  1833;  a1 
15  removed  to  tho  State  of  New  York  and  aftei- 
wards  to  TT;.rrisburg,  Pa. ;  in  1800  came  to  P.elvl- 
dere.  111.,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law, 
also  serving  as  Corporation  Trustee  and  Townshijp 
Supervisor,  and,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  as  Deputy  Provost  Marshal.  His  first  im- 
portant elective  office  was  that  of  Delegate  to  tlin 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  lUtO,  but  he 
was  elected  Representative  in  tho  General  Assem- 
bly the  same  year,  and  again  in  1872.  While  iu 
the  House  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  tho  logiv 
lation  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Board.  Mr.  Hildrujp 
was  also  a  Republican  Presidential  Elector  iu 
1808,  and  United  States  Marshal  for  tho  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  front  1877  to  1881.  During 
the  last  few  years  much  of  his  time  haa  been 
spent  in  California  for  tho  benefit  of  the  heallli 
of  .some  members  of  his  family. 

HILL,  Charles  Augustus,  exCongrcssmau, 
was  born  at  Truxton,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
August  23,  1833.  He  acquired  his  early  education 
by  dint  of  hard  labor,  and  much  privation.  In 
18.54  he  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Will 
County,  where,  for  several  years,  he  taught 
school,  as  he  had  done  while  in  New  Yoik. 
Sleauwhilo  he  read  law,  his  last  instructor  being 
Hon.  H.  C.  Newcomb,  of  Indianajjolis,  where  ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  returned  to  Will 
County  in  1860,  and,  in  1802,  enli.sted  iu  the 
Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  participating  in  tho 
battle  of  Antictani.  Later  he  was  commissioned 
Fir,st  Lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States  Regi- 
ment of  Colored  Troops,  with  which  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  ri.sing  to  the  i-ank  of 
Captain.  In  1805  he  refurned  to  Joliet  and  to  t)ie 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  18G8  he  was  elected 
State's  Attorney  for  the  district  comprising  Will 
and  Grundy  Counties,  Init  declined  a  renomina- 
tion.  In  1888  he  was  the  successful  Republicrui 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Illinois 
District,  but  was  defeated  for  re-election  iu  ISlKi 
by  Lewis  Steward,  Democrat. 

IIILLSHOPiO,  an  incorporated  city,  thecouiity 
seat  of  Jlontgomcry  County,  on  the  Cleveland. 
(Mncinnati,  Cliicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  07 
miles  norlheast  of  St.  Louis.  Its  manufacturfs 
are  (lour,  brick  and  tile,  carriages  and  harness, 
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furniture  aiid  wooleu  gooils.  It  lias  :i  lu;;h 
sobool,  Uinks  and  two  weekly  newspa  per.s.  The 
surrouudiug  region  is  agricultural,  though  coii- 
sidenible  coal  is  niined  iu  tlie  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion (1SS0\  2,8D3;  (ISOO),  2,500;  (1000),  1,937. 

HINCKLEY,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  County,  on 
the  Rochelle  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quinoy  Kailroad,  18  miles  west  of  Aurora;  in 
rich  agricultural  and  dairying  region;  has  grain 
elevators,  brick  and  tile  works,  walor  syslnn  and 
electric,  light  plant.     Pop.  (Ib'JO),  490;  (190O),  587. 

niNKICHSEN,  William  II.,  e.v-Seoretary  of 
State  and  ex-Congressinan,  was  born  at  Franklin, 
Morgan  County,  111.,  May  27,  1850;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  spent  four  years  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  who  was  stock-agent  of  the 
Wabash  P^ailroad,  and  six  years  (1874-80)  as 
Deputy  Sheriir  of  Morgan  County;  then  went 
into  the  newspaper  business,  editing  the  Jackson- 
ville "Evening  Courier,"  until  1880,  after  which 
he  was  connected  with  "Tho  Quincy  Herald,"  to 
1800,  when  he  returned  to  Jacksonville  and  re- 
sumed his  jib-ce  on  '  'The  Courier. ' '  He  was  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Re]n-esentatives  in  1801,  and 
elected  Secretary  of  State  in  1893,  serving  until 
January,  1897.  Mr.  Hinriclison  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
since  1890,  and  ^vas  Chairman  of  that  body  dur- 
u\g  I894-9G.  In  1890  Mr.  Hinriclmen  was  the 
nominee  of  his  parly  for  Congress  in  the  Six- 
teenth District  and  was  elected  by  over  0,000 
niajority,  but  failed  to  .secure  a  renomination  iu 
1898. 

llINSn/iLE,  a  village  in  Du  Page  County  and 
popular  residence  suljurb,  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  17  miles  west-.souih- 
weet  of  Chicago.  It  has  four  churclies,  a  graded 
school,  an  academy,  electric  light  plant,  water- 
\vorks,  .sewerage  system,  and  two  weekly  news- 
paper.'-:.    Population  (1890),  1,084;  (1900),  2.ruS. 

HITCHCOCK,  Charles,  Liwyer,  was  born  at 
Hanson,  Plymouth  County,  M;iss.,  April  4,  18^27; 
studied  at  Dartmouth  College  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  185 1, 
soon  afterward  establi.shing  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Chicago.  In  1SG9  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  elected  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  which  was  the  only  important  j)\ilj- 
lic  office  that  he  held,  though  his  capacity  w;is 
recognized  by  his  election  to  tho  Presidency  ot 
that  lx>dy.     Died,  May  G,  1881. 

HITCHCOCK,  Luke,  clergyman,  M-as  born 
April  18,  1813,  at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  in 
1834,   iind,  after    supplying  various    charges   in 


that  State  during  tho  next  five  years,  in  1830 
came  to  (Ihicago,  becoming  ono  of  tho  most 
influential  factors  iu  the  Methodist  denomination 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Between  that  date  and 
1860  ho  was  identified,  as  regular  pastor  or  Pre- 
siding Elder,  with  churches  at  Dixon,  Ottawa, 
Pelviderc,  Rockford,  Jlouut  Morris,  St.  Charles 
and  Chicago  (the  old  Clark  Street  church),  ^^•ilh 
two  years'  service  (1841-43)  as  agent  of  liock 
River  Seminary  at  Mount  Jlorris — his  itinerant 
labors  being  interrupted  at  two  or  three  periods 
by  ill-health,  compelling  liim  to  assume  a  super- 
annuated relation.  From  1853  to  '80,  inclusive, 
he  was  a  delegate  every  four  years  to  the  General 
Conference.  In  18G0  he  was  appointed  Agent  of 
the  Western  Book  Concern,  and,  as  the  Junior 
representative,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
depository  at  Chicago— in  1808  becoming  the 
Senior  Agent,  and  so  remaijiing  until  1880.  His 
subsequent  service  included  two  terms  as  Presid- 
ing Elder  for  the  Dixon  and  Chicago  Districts; 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Home  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society; 
Superintendent  of  the  Wesley  Hospital  (which  he 
assisted  to  organize),  his  last  position  being  that 
of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Superannu- 
ates' Relief  Association.  He  was  also  influential 
in  securing  the  establishment  of  a  church  paper 
in  Chicago  and  the  founding  of  the  Northwestern 
University  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Died, 
while  on  a  visit  to  a  daughter  at  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  12,  1898. 

IIITT,  Daniel  F,,  civil  engineer  and  soldier, 
was  bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Ivy.,  June  13,  1810 
— the  .son  of  a  !Methodist  preacher  who  freed  his 
slaves  and  removcl  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  in  1814.  In 
1829  the  sou  began  the  study  of  engineering  and, 
removing  to  Illinois  the  following  year,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Illinois  & 
Jlichigan  Canal,  later  being  employed  in  survey- 
ing some  sixteen  years.  Being  stationed  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  (1832),  lie  was  attached  to  the  Stephenson 
Rangers  for  a  year,  but  at  tho  end  of  that  period 
resumed  sm-veyiug  and,  having  settled  in  La 
Salle  Coimty,  became  tho  first  Surveyor  of  that 
county.  In  ISCl  he  joined  Colonel  Cu-shm.-m,  of 
Ottawa,  in  the  organization  of  the  Fifty-third 
Illinois  Volunteers,  was  mustered  into  the  service 
in  March,  18C3,  and  commissioned  its  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  The  regiment  took  part  in  various 
battles,  including  these  of  ,Shiloli,  Corinth  and 
La  Grange,  Tenn.  In  the  Latter  Colonel  Hitt 
rccpi\-od  an  injury  by  being  thrown  fi-om  his 
horse  which  compelled  his  rc-jignation  and  from 
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which  ho  nover  fully  reeoverftil.  Returning  io 
Ottawa,  lie  contiuued  to  reside  tlicre  until  liis 
death,  May  11,  1899.  Colonel  Hilt  was  father  of 
Andrew  J.  Ilitt,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
uncle  of  Congressman  Robert  R.  Hitt  of  Mount 
Morris.  Oriiriually  a  Democrat,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Republican  party  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  "War,  He  was  a  tliirtysccond  degroo 
Mason  and  prominent  in  Grand  Arjny  circles. 

HITT,  Isaac  K.,  real-estate  operator,  was  born 
at  Boonsboro,  Md.,  June  2,  1828;  in  1815  entered 
the  freshman  class  at  Asbury  University,  Ind., 
f^raduating  in  1819.  Then,  removing  to  Ottawa, 
111.,  ho  was  enga.i,'ed  for  a  time  in  farming,  but, 
in  1853,  entered  ii\to  the  forwarding  and  com- 
mission bu.siness  at  La  Salle.  Having  meanwhile 
devoted  some  attention  to  real-estate  law,  in  1803 
he  began  buying  and  selling  real  estate  while 
continuing  his  farming  operations,  adding  thereto 
coal-mining.  In  May,  ISoG,  lie  was  a  delegate 
from  La  Salle  County  to  the  State  Convention  at 
Bloomingtou  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois.  Removing 
to  Chicago  in  ISGO,  he  engaged  in  the  real-estate 
business  there;  in  1803  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee of  cilizeus  to  look  after  tlie  interests  of 
wounded  Illinois  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Fort 
DoneLson,  in  that  capacity  visiting  hospitals  at 
Cairo,  Evansville,  raducah  and  Nashville.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the 
bu.siness  of  prosecuting  soldier.s'  claims.  Mr. 
Hitt  has  been  a  member  of  both  the  Chicago  and 
tho  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and,  in  18G0, 
^vus  appointed  by  Governor  Palmer  on  the  Com- 
iiii-,sioa  to  lay  out  the  park  system  of  Chicago. 
Since  1871  he  has  re.sided  at  Evanston,  wliere  lie 
.'lidod  in  the  erection  of  the  Woman's  College  in 
c[,nnec(ion  with  the  Northwestern  University. 
In  ISTG  he  was  apj]ointed  by  the  Governor  agent 
i^-)  prosecute  the  claims  of  the  State  for  swamii 
lands  within  its  limits,  and  has  given  much  of 
his  attention  to  thai  basincss  since. 

IlITT,  Rolx-rt  Roberts,  Congressman,  wa-s  liorn 
at  Lrbana,  Ohio,  Jan.  16,  1834.  When  h»  v.as 
thivo  years  old  liis  parents  removed  to  Illinoi.s, 
wttliug  in  Ogle  County.  His  education  was 
acnuired  at  Rock  River  Seminary  (now  Mount 
ilorris  College),  and  at  De  Pauw  University,  Ind. 
In  1838  Jlr.  Hitt  v,-as  one  of  the  reporters  who 
rejxirtcd  tl:e  celebrated  debate  of  that  year 
btaweon  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  From  December, 
1871,  until  JIarch,  '81,  be  was  connected  in-ith  the 
United  States  embassy  at  Paris,  serving  as  First 
S<-cret:iry  of  Legation  and  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 


interim.  He  was  A.ssi.stant  Secretary  of  State  in 
1881,  but  resigned  the  post  in  1882,  having  been 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Illinois  Dis- 
•Irict  to  fill  the  vacancy  occ-asioned  by  tho  death 
of  R,  M.  A.  Hawk.  By  eight  .successive  re-elec- 
tions he  has  represented  the  District  continuously 
since,  his  career  being  conspicuous  for  long  serv- 
ice. In  that  time  he  has  taken  an  important 
]iart  in  the  deliberations  of  tho  House,  serving  ivs 
Chairman  of  many  important  committees,  not- 
ably that  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  wliicli  he  has 
lieen  Chairman  for  several  terms,  and  for  which 
his  diplomatic  experience  woU  qualilies  him.  In 
189S  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  visit  Hawaii  and 
report  upon  a  form  of  government  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  newly  acquired  national  domain,  Mr. 
Hitt  WHS  strongly  supported  as  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  in  189;"),  and  favorably 
considered  for  the  position  of  Minister  to  Eng- 
land after  the  retirement  of  Secretary  Day  in 
1898.  ■ 

HOBART,  Horace  K.,  was  born  in  AVisoonsin 
in  1839;  graduated  at  Deloit  College  and,  after  a 
brief  experience  in  newspaper  work,  enlisted,  in 
I8G1,  in  .the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Battalion  Quarterma.ster. 
Being  wounded  at  Helena,  Ark.,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  but  afterwards  served  as  Deputy 
Provost  Marshal  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  Dis- 
trict. In  18GG  he  re-entered  newspaper  work  as 
reporter  on  "Tho  Chicago  Tribune,"  and  later 
was  associated,  as  city  editor,  with  "Tho  Chicago 
Evening  Post"  and  "Evening  Mail";  later  was 
editor  of  "The  Jack.sonville  Daily  Journal"  and 
"The  Chicago  Jlorning  Courier,"  also  being,  for 
some  yeai-s  from  1SG9,  Western  Jlanager  of  the 
American  Press  Association.  In  1S7G,  ;\lr.  Hobart 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  "The  Railway  Age" 
(C)iicago),  with  which  he  remained  until  tho 
close  of  the  year  1898,  when  he  retired  to  give  his 
attention  to  real-estate  matters. 

IIOFFMAX,  Francis  A.,  LieutenantGovernor 
(18C1-G.J),  was  born  at  Herford,  Pru.ssia,  in  1822, 
and  emigrated  to  America  in  1839,  reaching  Chica- 
go the  same  year.  There  he  became  a  boot-black  in 
a  leading  hotel,  but  within  a  month  was  teaching 
a  small  German  school  at  Duukley's  Grove  (now 
Addison),  Du  Page  County,  and  later  oiiiciating 
as  a  Lutheran  minister.  In  1817  he  represented 
that  county  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Convention 
at  Chicago.  In  ISoS  he  removed  to  Cliicago,  and, 
the  following  year,  entered  the  City  Council. 
Later,  he  embarked  in  the  real-estate  busines.s. 
and,   in   18."il,  cipeni'd  a  banking   hou.se,  but  was 
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foroed  to  assign  in  1801.  He  eaily  became  a 
recognizL'd  anti-slavery  leader  and  a  contributor 
to  the  German  press,  and,  in  185G,  was  nominated 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  first  Republican 
State  ticlcet  witli  "William  H.  Bissell,  but  was 
found  ineligible  bj-  reason  of  bis  short  residence 
in  the  United  States,  and  withdrew,  giving  place 
to  John  "Wood  of  Quiucy.  In  1800  he  was  again 
nominated,  and  having  in  the  meantime  becumo 
eligible,  was  elected.  In  18G4  lie  was  a  Kepub- 
lican  candidate  for  Presidential  Elector,  and 
assisted  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  election.  He 
wa.s  at  one  time  Foreign  Land  Commissioner  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  acted  as  Consul 
at  Cliicago  for  several  German  States.  For  a 
number  of  jears  jjast  Jlr.  Hoffman  has  been 
editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  in  Southern 
Wisconsin. 

HOGAX,  John,  clergyman  and  early  politician, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Mallow,  Coimtj-  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  Jan.  2,  180.j;  brought  in  childhood  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  having  been  left  an  orphan  at 
eight  years  of  age,  learned  tlie  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. In  1820  he  became  an  itinerant  Jlelho- 
dist  preacher,  and,  coming  west  tlie  same  year, 
preached  at  various  points  in  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  In  1830  he  was  married  to  Sliss 
Mary  Mitchell  West,  of  Belleville,  111.,  and  soon 
after,  having  retired  from  the  itinerancy,  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  at  Edwardsville  and  Alton. 
In  1830  be  was  elected  Representative  in  the 
Tenth  General  Assembly  from  ]\ladison  County, 
two  yeai-s  later  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of 
Public  "Worlds  and,  being  re-elected  in  1840,  was 
made  President  of  the  Board ;  in  1811  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harrison  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Dixon,  where  he  remained  until 
1845.  During  the  anti-!  lavery  excitement  which 
attended  the  assassination  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy 
in  1837,  lie  was  a  resident  of  Alton  and  was  re- 
garded by  the  friends  of  Lovejoy  as  favoring  tlie 
pro-slavery  faction.  After  retiring  from  the 
Land  Oflice  at  Dixon,  lie  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness. In  his  early  political  life  he  was  a  Wlu'g, 
but  later  co-operated  with  the  Democratic  party ; 
in  1857  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 
Postmaster  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  serving  until 
the  accession  of  Lincoln  in  1801 ;  in  1804  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, serving  two  years.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Union  (Deniocra(ic)  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  in  1800.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Methodist  itinerancy  he  continued  to 
officiate  as  a  "local"  preacher  and  v.as  esteemed 


a  .speaker  of  Unusual  eloquence  and  ability.  His 
death  occurred,  I'eb.  5,  1892.  He  is  author  of  sev- 
eral volumes,  including  "The  Resources  of  Mis- 
souri," "Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  St. 
Louis,"  and  a  "History  of  Methodism." 

liOGE,  Joseph  P.,  Congressman,  was  born  in 
Ohio  early  in  the  century  and  came  to  Galena, 
III.,  in  183G,  where  he  attained  prominence  as  a 
lawyer.  In  1842  be  was  elected  Representative 
in  Congi-ess,  as  claimed  at  the  lime  by  the  aid  of 
the  Mormon  vote  at  Nauvoo,  .serving  one  term. 
In  1833  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  be- 
came a  Judge  in  that  State,  dying  a  few  years 
since  at  the  age  of  over  SO  years.  He  is  repre- 
sented to  hare  been  a  man  of  much  ability  and  a 
graceful  And  eloquent  orator.  Mr.  Hoge  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Thomas  C.  Browne,  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  who 
held  office  until  1848. 

HOLLISTKR,  (Dr.)  John  Hamilton,  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  Riga,  X.  Y.,  in  IBS'!;  wa.s 
brought  to  Romeo,  Mich.,  by  Ids  parents  in  in- 
fancy, but  his  father  having  died,  at  the  age  of  17 
went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  be  educated,  finally 
graduating  in  medicine  at  Berkshire  College, 
Mass.,  in  1847,  and  beginning  jiractice  at  Otisco, 
Mich.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids  and,  in  1855,  to  Chicago,  where  he  held, 
for  a  time,  the  juxsitiou  of  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy in  Rush  Medical  College,  and,  in  1850,  be- 
came one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  in  which  he  has  held  varioiLS  chairs.  He 
also  served  as  Surgeon  of  Mercy  Hospital  and 
was,  for  twenty  years,  Clinical  Professor  in  the 
same  institution;  was  President  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  and,  for  twenty  years,  its  Treas- 
urer. Other  positions  held  by  him  have  been 
those  of  Trustee  of  the  American  Medical  A.ssoci- 
ation  and  editor  of  its  journal,  I'resident  of  the 
Young  Jlen's  Christian  Association  and  of  the 
Chicago  Congregational  Club.  He  has  also  been 
prominent  in  Sunday  School  and  church  work  in 
cwmection  with  the  Armour  Mission,  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  for  manv  years. 

HOME  roil  JUVEMLE  OFFEXDERS,  (FE- 
MALE). The  establishment  of  this  institution 
was  authorized  by  act  of  June  22,  18U3,  which 
appropriated  ?T5,000  towards  its  erection  and 
maintenance,  not  more  than  §15,000  to  be  ex- 
pended for  a  site.  (See  also  State  Guardians  for 
Girls.)  It  is  designed  to  receive  girls  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  10  committed  thereto  by  any  court 
of  record  upon  conviction  of  a  misdemeanor,  the 
term  of  commitment  not  to  be  less  than  one 
year,   or  to   exceed   minority.     Justice.s    of    the 
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Peace,  however,  in;iy  send  girls  for  a  term  not 
less  than  three  months.  'I'he  act  nf  incorporation 
provides  for  a  commutation  of  sonteiine  to  be 
earned  by  good  conduct  and  a  prolongation  of 
the  sentence  by  bad  behavior.  The  Trustees  are 
empowered,  in  their  discretion,  either  lo  appren- 
tice the  girls  or  to  adopt  them  out  during  their 
jninority.  Tpmporarj-  quarters  were  furnished 
for  the  Home  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence  in  Chicago,  but  permanent  buildings 
for  the  institution  have  been  erected  on  the 
banks  of  Fox  River,  near  Geneva,  in  Kano  County. 

HOMER,  a  village  in  Champaign  County,  on 
the  Wabash  Railway,  20  miles  west-soutliwest 
from  Danville  and  about  18  miles  east-southeast 
from  Champaign.  It  supports  a  carriage  factory ; 
also  has  two  banks,  several  churches,  a  seminary, 
an  opera  house,  and  one  weekly  j^aper.  Tlie 
region  is  chiefly  agricultural.  Pojuilation  (1880), 
934;  (ISnu).  917;  (1!)U0),  1,080. 

HOMESTEAD  L.VWS.  In  general  such  laws 
liave  been  defined  to  bo  "legislation  enacted  to 
secure,  to  some  e.x.tent,  the  enjoyment  of  a  home 
and  shelter  for  a  faiiiily  or  individual  by  exempt- 
ing, under  certain  conditions,  the  residence  occu- 
pied by  the  family'  or  individual,  from  liability  to 
be  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  its  owner, 
and  by  restricting  his  rights  of  fi'ee  alienation." 
In  Illinois,  this  exemption  extends  to  the  farm 
and  dwelling  thereon  of  every  householder  liav- 
ing  a  familj-,  and  occupied  as  a  residence, 
whether  owned  or  possessed  under  a  lease,  to  the 
value  of  §1,000.  The  exemption  continues  after 
death,  for  the  benefit  of  decedent's  wife  or  hus- 
band occupying  the  homestead,  and  also  of  the 
children,  if  any,  until  the  youngest  attain  the 
age  of  31  years.  Uusband  and  wife  must  join  in 
releasing  the  exeniption,  but  the  property  is 
always  liable  for  improve;>ionts  thereon. — In  18G3 
Congress  passed  an  act  known  as  the  "Homestead 
Law"  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  settlers 
on  public  lands  under  certain  restrictions  as  to 
active  occupancy,  under  which  most  of  that 
class  of  lands  since  taken  for  settlement  have 
been  purchased. 

HOMEWOOD,  a  village  of  Cook  County,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway,  23  miles  soutli  of  Chi- 
cago.    Population,  (1900),  352. 

HOOLEY,  Richard  M.,  theatrical  manager, 
was  born  in  Ireland.  April  13,  1832;  at  the  age  of 
18  entered  the  theater  as  a  musician  and,  four 
years  later,  came  to  Auierica,  soon  after  forming 
an  association  with  E.  P.  Christy,  the  originator 
of  negi-o  minstrelsy  entertainments  which  went 
under  his  name.     In  I^'IS  Mr.  Hooley  conducted 


a  company  of  minstrels  through  the  priiicip.il 
towns  of  England,  .Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to 
some  of  the  chief  cities  on  the  continent;  re- 
turned to  America  five  years  later,  and  sub.><t- 
quently  managed  houses  in  San  Francisco. 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  finally 
locating  in  Chicago  in  1809,  where  ho  remained 
the  rest  of  his  life, — his  theater  becoming  one- of 
the  most  widel}'  known  and  popular  in  the  (-ity. 
Died,  Sept.  8,  1893. 

IIOOI'ESTOX,  a  pro.spcrous  city  in  Vermilion 
County,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Rail- 
roads, 99  mdes  soutli  of  Chicago.  It  has  grain 
elevators,  a  nail  factory,  brick  and  tile  works, 
carringe  and  machme  shops,  and  two  large  can- 
ning f.actories.  besides  two  banks  and  one  daily 
and  three  weekly  newspapers,  several  churches, 
a  high  school  and  a  business  college.  Population 
(1890),  1,911:  (1900),  3,833;  (190-1),  about  4, .TOO. 

HOPKIXS,  Albert  J.,  Congressman,  was  born 
in  De  Kalb  County,  111.,  August  15,  1810.  After 
graduating  from  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  in  1870, 
he  studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Auroia . 
He  rapidly  attained  prominence  at  the  bar,  and, 
in  1873,  was  elected  State's  Attorney  for  Ivano 
County,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  four  ye:irs. 
lie  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  higli  in  the 
party's  councils,  having  been  Chairman  of  the 
State  Central  ComTuittee  from  1878  to  1880.  and  a 
Presidential  Elector  on  the  Blaine  &  Logan 
ticket  in  1881.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-ninth  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Di.strict 
(now  the  Eighth)  and  has  been  continuously  re 
elected  ever  since,  receiving  a  clear  majority  in 
1898  of  more  than  18,000  voles  over  two  competi- 
tors. At  present  (1898)  ho  is  Chairman  of  the 
Select  House  Committee  on  Census  and  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  AVays  anil  Jfeans,  and  JTer- 
chant  JIarino  and  Fisheries.  In  ISPO  he  w;i.s 
strongly  supported  for  the  Rejiublicun  nomina- 
tion for  Governor. 

IIOUGUTOX,  Horace  Iloc-lun^,  pioneer  printer 
and  journalist,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Vt.,  Oct. 
26,  1800,  .spent  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  at  eight- 
een began  learning  the  jirinter's  trade  in  the  office 
of  "The  Woodstock  Over.Heer";  on  arriving  at  his 
majority  became  a  journeyman  printer  and,  in 
1828,  went  to  New  York,  spending  some  time  in 
the  employment  of  the  Harper  Brothers.  After 
a  brief  .season  .spent  in  Boston,  he  took  charge  of 
"The  Statesman"  at  Cnstleton,  Vt.,  but,  in  1834, 
again  went  to  New  York,  taking  with  liiin  a 
device  for  throwing  the  juinted  sheet  off  the 
press,    which    w;i.s    afterwards    ndopled    on    the 
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AJmuik  aud  ILh;  printing  prcpses.  His  next 
move  was  to  Jlarieilii,  Ohio,  in  lS:i4,  thonce  by 
■way  of  Ciuciuuati  and  Louisville  to  St.  L-.iuis, 
working  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  the  old  "St. 
Louis  Republican."  lie  soon  after  went  to 
Galena  aud  engaged  in  lead-mining,  but  later 
became  associated  witli  Sylvester  M.  Bartlett  in 
the  management  of  "Tlie  Northwestern  Gazctto 
and  Galena  Adverti.ser,"  finally  becoming  sole 
proprietor.  In  191?  he  sold  out  the  paper,  but 
resumed  his  connection  with  it  the  following 
year,  remaining  until  1SG3,  wlien  ho  finally  sold 
out.  lie  afterwards  spent  some  time  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  was  for  a  time  American  Consul  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  finally  returned  to 
Galena  and,  during  the  later  j-ears  of  his  life, 
■was  Postmaster  there,  dying  April  30,  1870. 

nOYEV,  Charles  Ed^tvard,  educator,  soldier 
and  lawyer,  was  born  in  Orange  Count}',  Vt., 
April  20,  1837;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  iu 
1853,  and  became  successively  Principal  of  high 
schools  at  Farinington,  Jlass.,  aud  Peoria,,  111. 
Later,  ho  assisted  in  organizing  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School  at  Normal,  of  which  ho  was 
President  from  1857  to  l&Cl— being  also  Preddent 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  (lS5(i),  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and.'for  some 
years,  editor  of  "The  Illinois  Teacher."  In  Au- 
gust, 1801,  lie  assisted  in  organizing,  and  was  com- 
missioned Colonel  of,  tho  Thirty-third  Illinois 
Volunteers,  known  as  the  "Normal"  or  "School- 
Masters'  Kegiment,"  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
composed  largely  of  teachers  and  young  men 
from  tho  State  colleges.  In  1802  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  and,  a  few 
montlis  later,  to  brevet  Mujor-Geueral  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct.  Leaving  the  military 
service  iu  May,  1803,  ho  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  "Washington,  P.  C.  Died,  iu  AVashing- 
ton,  Nov.  17,  1897. 

HOWtANI),  George,  educator  aud  author,  was 
born  (of  Pilgrim  ancestry)  at  Conway,  Mass., 
Jul}'  30,  1S24.  After  graduating  from  Amher.-it 
College  in  1850,  he  devoted  two  j'ears  to  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  and  three  years  to  a  tutor- 
ship in  his  Alma  Mater,  giving  instruction  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  French.  He  began  the  study 
of  law,  but,  after  a  year's  reading,  he  abandoned 
it,  removing  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  Assist- 
ant Principal  of  the  city's  one  high  school,  iu 
1B5S.  He  became  its  Principal  in  1800,  and,  in 
1880,  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Chicago  City 
Schools.  Tills  position  he  filled  imtil  August, 
1891,  when  ho  resigned.  He  also  served  as  Trus- 
tee of  Amherst  College  for  several  years,  and  as  a 


menibe-  of  the  Illinois  Slate  Board  of  Education, 
being  President  of  that  boily  iu  188;i.  As  an 
author  lie  was  of  some  note;  his  work  being 
chiefly  on  educational  lines.  He  publislii^d  a 
translation  of  the  ./Eneid  adapted  to  tlie  u.-o  of 
schools,  besides  tran.slations  of  some  of  1  loraco's 
Odes  aud  portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Ody.s.sey.  He 
was  also  tho  author  of  an  English  grammar. 
Died,  in  Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1892. 

IIOYXE,  riiilii)  A.,  lawyer  and  United  State.s 
Commissioner,  was  born  iu  New  York  City,  Nov. 
20,  1821;  came  to  Chicago  in  1811,  and,  after 
spending  eleven  years  alternately  iu  Galena  and 
Chicago,  finally  located  permanently  in  Cliicago, 
in  1852;  in  1S03  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Record- 
er's Court  of  Chicago,  retaining  the  position  five 
years;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1S5G, 
and  apjjointed  United  States  Commissioner  tlie 
same  year,  remaining  in  office  until  his  death, 
Nov.  3,  1894  Mr.  Iloyne  ■n-as  an  officer  of  tho 
Chicago  Pioneers  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union  League  Club. 

HUBIJAIID,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  pioneer  and 
Indian  trader,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  August 
22,  1802.  His  early  youth  was  passed  in  Canada, 
chiefly  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany. In  1818  he  first  visited  Fort  Dearborn,  and 
for  nine  years  traveled  back  and  forth  in  tl-.e 
interest  of  his  employers.  In  1827,  having  em- 
barked in  business  ou  his  own  account,  he  estab- 
lished several  trading  posts  in  Illinois,  becoming 
a  resident  of  Chicago  in  1833.  From  this  time 
forward  he  became  identified  witli  the  history 
and  development  of  the  State.  Ho  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Black  Hawk  and  Winne- 
bago Wars,  was  enterprising  and  public-.spirited, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  early  development 
of  Chicago.  He  was  elected  to  tho  Legiskituro 
from  Vermilion  County  in  1832,  and,  in  1835, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Dimcan  one  of  the 
Commissiouers  of  tho  lUiuois  &  Michigan  Canal. 
Died,  at  Chicago,  Sept.  14,  1880.  From  tho  time 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  for  fifty  years, 
no  man  was  more  active  or  public-spirited 
in  promoting  its  commercial  development  and 
general  prosperitj'.  He  was  identified  witli 
almost  every  branch  of  business  upon  which  its 
growth  as  a  commercial  city  depended,  from  that 
of  an  early  Indian  trader  to  that  of  a  real-estate 
operator,  being  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  jiack- 
ing  houses  of  his  time,  as  well  as  piromoter  of 
early  raihoad  enterprises.  A  zealous  Republican, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  supjiorters  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  campaign  of  1800,  was 
prominently  identified  with  every  local  measuro 
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for  tlie  inaiiitenauce  of  the  Union  cause,  and,  for 
a  year,  LelJ  a  commission  as  Captain  in  tlio 
Eiglity-eightli  Regiment  Illinois  Vohmteors, 
laiown  as  the  "Second  Board  of  Trade  Regiment." 

HUGIIITT,  Jlarvin,  Railway  President,  was 
born,  August,  ISl^T,  and,  in  1S5G,  began  his  rail- 
road exi:>er!ence  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway 
as  Sujierintendent  of  Telegraph  and  Train-de- 
epatclier.  lu  lt')2  he  entered  tlie  service  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Company  in" a  similar  capacity, 
still  Later  occupying  the  positions  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  and  General  Superintendent,  re- 
maining in  the  latter  from  1800  to  1870,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  the  Chicago,  Jlihvaukee  &  St.  Paul.  In  1873 
ho  became  associated  with  the  Cliicago  &  North- 
western Railroad,  in  connection  with  which  he 
liOA  held  the  positions  of  Superintendent,  General 
Manager,  Second  Vice-President  and  President — 
the  last  of  which  (1S99)  ho  still  occupies. 

IIULETT,  Alta  31.,  lawyer,  was  bom  near 
Rorkford,  III.,  June  4,  1851;  early  learned  teleg- 
raphy und  became  a  successful  operator,  but  sub- 
secjuently  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  study  of 
law.  In  1S72,  having  jjassed  the  required  exami- 
nation, she  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar,  but 
was  rejected  on  account  of  sex.  She  then,  in 
conjimction  vilh  Mrs.  Bradwel!  and  others, 
interested  herself  in  securing  tlio  passage  of  an 
act  bj-  the  Legislature  giving  women  the  right 
that  had  been  denied  her,  which  having  been 
accomplished,  slic  went  to  Chicago,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  practice.  Died,  in  Cali- 
fornia, March  27,  1S77. 

IlUXTj  Daniel  D.,  legislator,  was  born  in 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1835,  came  to 
De  Kulb  County,  111.,  in  1857,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  hotel,  mercantile  and  farming  busi- 
ness. He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  Represent- 
ative in  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly  in 
188G,  and  re-elected  in  ISSS.  Two  years  later  ho 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  re-elected  in 
1804,  and  again  in  1898— giving  him  a  continuous 
service  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  General 
As-sembly  of  sixteen  years.  During  the  session 
of  1S95,  Senator  Hunt  was  especially  active  in 
the  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  location  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  Institute  at  De 
Kalb. 

HUNT,  Oeorge,  lawyer  and  ex- Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was  born  in  Knox  County,  Oliio,  in  1841; 
having  lost  botli  parents  in  childhood,  came, 
with  an  uncle,  to  Edgar  County,  111.,  in  1855.  In 
July,  IhGl,  at  the  age  of  20,  lie  enlisted  in  the 
Twelfth  Illinois  lufuulry,  re-enli.sting  as  a  veteran 


in  18G1,  and  rising  from  the  ranlM  to  a  captaincy. 
After  the  clo.'^o  of  the  war,  lie  studied  law.  w:is 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  locating  at  Paris,  Edgar 
County,  soon  acquired  a  largo  practice.  He  was 
elected  State  Senator  on  the  lU"pul)Iican  ticket  in 
1874,  and  re-elected  in  187S  and  '83.  In  1884  ho 
received  his  first  nomination  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was  renominated  in  1888,  and  elected  both 
times,  serving  eight  years.  Among  the  im- 
portant questions  with  which  Gcnoial  Hunt  had 
to  deal  dm-ing  his  two  terms  were  tlie  celebrated 
"anarcliist  cases"  of  1887  and  of  ]s;i0-92.  In  the 
former  the  condemned  Cliicago  anarchists  applied 
through  their  counsel  to  the  Suiirnme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  for  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  to  compel  t ho  latter  U> 
grant  them  a  new  trial,  which  was  refused.  The 
case,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  was  conducted  by 
General  Himt,  while  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, John  Randolpli  Tucker  of  Virginia, 
Roger  A.  Pryor  of  New  York,  and  Jiessrs.  W.  P. 
Black  and  Solomon  of  Cliicago  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs.  Again,  in  1890,  Fielden  and  Schv.T.b, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  life  imprisonment, 
attempted  to  secure  their  release — the  former  by 
an  application  similar  to  that  of  1887,  and  the 
latter  by  apjjoal  from  a  decision  of  Judge  Grosham 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  refusing  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  final  hearing  of 
these  cases  was  had  before  the  Supremo  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  January,  1893,  General 
Butler  again  appearing  as  leading  counsel  for  the 
plaintitls— but  with  the  sarne  result  as  in  1887. 
General  Hunt's  management  of  these  cases  won 
for  him  much  deserved  commendation  both  at 
liome  and  abroad. 

HUXTER,  Andrew  J.,  v.-as  born  in  Greenca,stle, 
Ind.,  Dec.  17,  18:!1,  and  removed  in  infancy  by 
his  parents,  to  Edgar  County,  this  State.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Edgar  Academy.  Ho  commenced 
his  business  life  as  a  civil  engineer,  but,  after 
three  years  S]ient  in  that  profession,  began  th  ;■ 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar.  He 
has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  practice  at 
Paris,  Edgar  County.  From  1804  to  1SC3  ho  repre- 
sented that  county  in  the  State  Senate,  and,  in 
1870,  led  the  Democratic  forlorn  hope  in  tho  Fif- 
teenth Congressional  District  against  General 
Je.sse  n.  Moore,  and  rendered  a  lilce  sei-vico  to  his 
party  in  1882,  when  Jo.seph  G.  Cannon  was  his 
Republican  antagonist.  In  1886  ho  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Edgar  County  Court,  and,  in  1890, 
was  re-elected,  but  resigned  this  oflice  in  1892, 
having  been  elected  Congressman  for  tho  State- 
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at-large  on  tlie  Democratic  ticket.  lie  was  a  c^n 
didate  for  Congress  from  the  Nincteentli  District 
again  in  189G,  and  was  agaiu  elected,  receiving  a 
majority  of  1,200  over  Hon.  Benson  Wood,  his 
Republican  opponent  and  immediate  predecessor. 

HDNTEIJ,  (Gen.)  David,  soldier,  was  born  in 
"Washington,  D.  C,  July  21,  1803;  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1823, 
and  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Infantrj'  with  the  rank 
of  Second  Lieutenant,  becoming  First  Lieutenant 
in  1828  and  Captain  of  Dragoons  in  1833.  During 
this  period  he  t%^ice  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but,  in  1836,  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago, 
Re-entering  the  service  as  Paymaster  in  1842,  he 
was  Chief  Paymaster  of  General  Wool's  command 
in  the  ^Mexican  War,  and  was  after  vvards  .stationed 
at  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 
and  on  the  frontier.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Lincoln,  whom  he  accoiupauied  when 
the  latter  set  out  for  Washington  in  February, 
1801,  but  was  dis,abled  at  Buflalo,  having  his 
collar-bone  dislocated  by  the  crowd.  He  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  United  States 
Cavalry,  May  14,  1861,  three  days  later  commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General  and,  in  Augu-st,  made 
Major-General.  In  the  Manassas  campaign  he 
commanded  the  main  colmnn  of  McDowell's 
army  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Bull  Run; 
served  under  Fremont  in  Missouri  and  succeeded 
him  in  command  in  November,  1801,  remaining 
until  March,  18G3.  Being  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  South  in  May  following,  he 
issued  an  order  declaring  tlie  persons  held  as 
slaves  in  Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
free,  which  order  \^-as  revoked  by  President  Lin- 
coln ten  days  later.  On  accomrt  of  the  steps 
taken  by  him  for  the  organization  of  colored 
troops,  JefTerson  Davis  issued  an  order  declaring 
him,  in  case  of  capture,  subject  to  execution  as 
a  felon.  In  May,  18G4,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  West,  and,  in 
18G5,  served  on  various  courts-martial,  being 
President  of  the  commission  that  tried  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's assassins ;  was  brevetted  Major-General  in 
March,  18C5,  retired  from  active  service  July, 
18GG,  and  died  in  Washington,  Feb.  2,  1686.  Gen- 
eral Hunter  married  a  daughter  of  John  Kinzic, 
the  first  permanent  citizen  of  Chicago. 

HURD,  Harvey  15.,  lawj'er,  was  born  in  Fair- 
field County,  Conn.,  Feb.  2-1,  1827.  At  the  age  of 
15  he  walked  to  Bridgeport,  where  he  began  life 
as  office-boy  in  "The  Bridgeport  Standard,''  a 
journal  of  pronounced  Whig  proclivities.  In 
1844  he  came  to  Illinois,  entering  Jubilee  College, 


but.  after  a  brief  attendance,  came  to  Chicago  in 
1840.  Tliero  he  found  temi)urary  employment 
as  a  compositor,  later  commencing  the  study  of 
law,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  A 
portion  of  the  present  city  of  Fvanston  is  built 
upon  a  248-acre  tract  owned  and  subdivided  by  Mr. 
Hurd  and  his  partner.  Always  in  sympathy 
with  the  old  school  and  most  radical  typo  of 
Abolitioni-^ts,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Kau- 
sas-Mi.ssouri  troubles  of  185G,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "National  Kansas  Committee" 
appointed  by  tlie  Buflalo  (N.  Y.)  Convention,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  member.  He  was  chcsen 
Secretary  of  the  executive  commit  tfo.  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  largely-  through  his 
earnest  and  poorly  requited  labors,  Kansas  was 
finally  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State. 
It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  seed  for 
planting  was  gi'atuitously  distributed  among  the 
free-soil  settlers.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Commission  to  revise  tlio  statutes 
of  Illinois,  a  large  part  of  the  work  devolving 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  withdiawal  of 
his  colleagues.  The  revision  was  completed  in 
1874,  in  i;onjunetion  with  a  Joint  Committee  of 
Revision  of  both  Houses  appointed  by  the  I.iegis- 
lature  of  1873.  While  no  statutory  revision  lias 
been  ordered  by  subsequent  Legislatures,  Mr. 
Hurd  has  carried  on  the  same  character  of  work 
on  independent  lines,  i.ssuing  new  editions  of  the 
statutes  from  time  to  time,  which  are  regarded  as 
standard  works  by  the  bar.  In  1875  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  a  seat  on 
the  Supreme  bench,  but  was  defeated  by  the  late 
Judge  T.  Lylc  Dickey.  For  several  years  he 
filled  a  chair  in  the  faculty  of  the  Union  College 
of  Law.     His  home  is  in  Evanston. 

IIURLBUT,  Stephen  A.,  soldier,  Congressman 
and  Foreign  Minister,  was  born  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Nov.  29,  1815,  received  a  thorough  liberal 
education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837. 
Soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  Illinois,  making 
his  home  at  Belvidere.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1847,  in  1848  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Presidential  Elector 
on  the  AVhig  ticket,  but,  on  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  in  1850,  promptly  identified 
himself  with  that  party  and  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
Republican  in  1858  and  again  in  1800.  During 
the  Vv'ar  of  the  Rebellion  ho  served  with  distinc- 
tion from  May,  1801,  to  July,  1805.  He  entered 
the  service  as  Brigadier-General,  commanding 
the  Fourth  Division  of  Grant's  arrny  at  Pittsburg 
Landing;  v.-as  made  a  Major-General  in  Septem- 
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ber,  tSG2,  and  later  assigned  to  Ihc  coniniand  of 
the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  at  Memphis,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf  (1864-65).  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
served  another  term  in  the  General  Assembly 
(1867),  was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  for  the 
State-at-large  in  18(1S.  and,  in  1869,  was  appointed 
by  President  Grant  Minister  Resident  to  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  serving  until  1873. 
The  latter  year  he  was  elected  liejiresentative  to 
Congress,  and  re-elecfed  two  j'e.ars  later.  In 
187G  lie  was  a  candidjxte  for  re-election  as  an 
independent  Republican,  but  was  defeated  by 
William  Lathrop,  the  regular  nominee.  In  1881 
he  was  appointed  Minister  Resident  to  Peru,  and 
died  at  Lima,  March  27,  1883. 

HUTCRIXS,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  in  1730,  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  28. 
1789.  He  was  the  first  Government  Surveyor,  fre- 
quently called  the   "Geographer";    was  also  an 


officer  >.f  the  Sixlieth  Royal  (British)  regiment, 
and  a.ssistaut  engineer  uniicr  Bouquet.  At  Uie 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  while  st;itioned  at 
Fort  Chartres,  he  resigned  his  coniuiission  lie- 
cause  of  his  sympathy  with  the  patriots.  Three 
years  later  ho  was  charged  with  being  in  trea.son- 
able  correspondence  with  Franklin,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  of  Loudon.  He  is  said  to 
have  devLsed  the  present  system  of  Govenuncnt 
surveys  in  this  country,  and  his  .services  in  carrj'- 
ing  it  into  effect  were  oertainl}'  of  great  value 
He  was  the  author  of  .sevei-al  valuable  works,  the 
best  known  being  a  "Toixjgraphical  Description 
of  Virginia." 

UUTSOX  VILLE,  a  village  of  Crawford  County, 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railway,  and  the  Wabash  River,  34  miles 
south  of  Paris.  The  di.strict  is  agricultural.  The 
town  has  a  bank  and  a  v/eokly  jiaper.  Population 
(1890),  583;  (ICOO),  7-13. 


ILLINOIS. 

(general,  histoky.) 


Ilunois  is  the  twenty-iirst  State  of  the  Federal 
Union  in  the  order  of  its  admission,  the  tM-entieth 
in  present  area  and  the  third  in  point  of  popula- 
tion. A  concise  history  of  the  region,  of  which  it 
constituted  the  central  portion  at  an  early  period, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages: 

The  greater  part  of  the  territorj'  now  comprised 
witb.in  the  State  of  Illinois  was  known  and  at- 
tracted eager  attention  from  the  nations  of  the 
old  world — especially  in  France,  Germany  and 
England — before  the  clo.se  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  ceutm-y.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence began,  or  the  geographical  division 
known  as  the  "Territory  of  the  Northwest"  had 
an  existence;  before  the  names  of  Kentucky, 
Tennes.soe,  Vermont  or  Ohio  had  been  heard  of, 
and  while  the  early  settlers  of  Now  England  and 
Virginia  were  still  struggling  for  a  foothold 
among  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  j^.tlantic  coast, 
the  "Illinois  Country"'  occupied  a  place  on  the 
maps  of  North  America  as  distinct  and  definite 
as  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  And  from  that 
time  forward,  until  it  assumed  its  position  in  the 
Union  with  the  r.ink  of  a  State,  no  other  section 
has  been  the  theater  of  more  momentous  and 
stirring  events  or  has  contributed  more  material, 
affording  intere.st  and  in.stniction  to  the  archtcol- 
ogLst,   the   ethnologist   and   the    historian,    than 


that  portion  of  the  American  Continent  now 
Iviiown  as  the  "State  of  Illinois.'' 

The  "Illinois  Country."— What  was  known 
to  the  early  French  explorers  and  their  followers 
and  descendants,  for  tlie  ninety  years  which 
intervened  between  the  discoveries  of  Joliet  and 
La  Salle,  down  to  the  surrender  of  this  region  to 
the  English,  as  the  "Illinois  Country,"  is  de- 
scribed with  great  clearness  and  defmiteness  by 
Capt.  Philip  Pittman,  an  English  engineer  who 
made  the  first  .survey  of  the  Mississippi  River 
soon  after  the  transfer  of  the  French  possessions 
ea.st  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  British,  and  who 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  London 
in  1770.  In  this  report,  v.-hich  is  evidently  a 
work  of  the  highe.st  authenticity,  and  is  the  more 
valuable  because  written  at  a  transition  period 
when  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  preserve 
and  hand  down  tlio  facts  of  early  French  history 
to  tlie  new  occupants  of  tlic  .soil,  the  boundaries 
of  the  "Illinois  Country'"  are  defined  as  follows: 
"The  Country  of  the  Illinois  is  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Illinois  on 
the  north,  by  the  Ouabache  and  Miauiis  on  the 
east  and  the  Ohio  on  the  south." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  country  lying 
Iwtween  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  to 
the  west  and  northwe~st  of  (he  former,  was  not 
considered  a  part  of  the  "Illinois  Country,"  and 
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this  agrees  gouorally  with  (lie  records  of  llio 
early  French  e.-vp'urers,  except  that  they  regardeii 
the  region  which  comprehends  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Cliic^go — the  imijortance  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  appreciated  from  the  first 
as  a  connecting  link  between  tlie  Lakes  and  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Jlexico — as  belonging  thereto 

Origin  of  the  Name.— The  "Country"  appears 
to  liave  derived  its  name  from  Inini,  a  word  of 
Algonquin  origin,  signifying  "the  men,"  eu- 
phemized  by  the  French  into  Illiui  with  the 
suffix  ois,  signifying  "tribe."  The  root  of  the 
t«rm,  applied  both  to  the  country  and  tlie  Indians 
occupying  it,  lias  been  still  furtlier  defined  as  "a 
perfect  man"  (Uaines  on  "Indian  Names"),  and 
the  derivative  has  been  used  by  the  French 
chroniclers  in  various  forms  though  alwaj's  with 
the  same  signification — a  signification  of  wliich 
the  earliest  claimants  of  the  appellation,  as  well 
as  tlieir  successors  of  a  different  race,  have  not 
failed  to  be  duly  proud. 

BoTTNDAElES  AND  AREA.— It  is  this  region 
which  gai-e  the  name  to  the  State  of  -Nrhich  it 
constituted  so  large  and  important  a  part.  Its 
boundaries,  so  far  as  the  Wabasli  and  tho  Oldo 
Rivers  (as  well  as  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  tlic  mouth  of  the  Illinois)  are  con- 
cerned, are  identical  with  those  given  to  the 
"Illinois  Country"  by  Pittman.  Tho  State  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wi.sconsin;  ou  the  east 
bj-^  Lake  Jlichigan,  the  State  of  Indiana  and  tho 
Waba.sh  River;  southeast  by  tho  Ohio,  flowing 
between  it  and  the  State  of  Kentucky ;  and  west 
and  southwest  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  A 
'peculiarity  of  the  Act  of  Congress  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  State,  is  the  fact  that,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  Illinois  extends  to  the  middle 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  also  of  the  channels  of  tho 
Wabash  and  the  IMississippi,  it  stops  at  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River ;  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of 
the  Act  to  our  proud  neighbors  of  the  "Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground."  Geographically,  the  State  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  30°  59'  and  43°  30'  north 
latitude,  and  the  meridian  of  10'  30'  and  14'  of 
longitude  west  from  the  city  of  Washington. 
From  its  extreme  southern  limit  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  Wisconsin  boundary  on  the  north, 
its  estimated  length  is  oS5  miles,  with  an  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  Indiana  State  line  to  the  Jlis- 
si.ssippi  River  at  a  point  between  Quincy  and 
Warsaw,  of  218  miles.  Owing  to  the  tortuous 
course  of  its  river  and  lake  Iwuudaries,  which 


comprise  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  its 
phy.sical  outline  is  extremely  irregular.  Ectwcen 
tho  limits  described,  it  has  an  estimated  area  of 
5G,6.jO  square  miln.s,  of  which  G50  square  miles  is 
water— the  latter  being  chiefly  in  Lake  Michigan. 
This  area  is  more  than  one  and  one-half  times 
that  of  all  New  England  (Maine  being  excepted), 
and  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State  ea.st 
of  tho  Mississippi,  except  Michigan,  Georgia  and 
Florida— Wisconsin  lacking  only  a  few  hundred 
square  miles  of  the  same. 

When  these  figures  are  taken  into  account 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  domain  comprised  within  tho  limits  of  the 
State  of  Illinois— a  domain  larger  in  extent,  than 
that  of  England,  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of 
all  France  and  nearly  half  that  of  the  British 
Islaud.s,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
possibilities  of  such  a  country,  possessing  a  soil 
urequaled  in  fertility,  in  proportion  to  its  area, 
by  any  other  State  of  the  Union  and  with  re- 
sources in  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce unsurpassed  in  any  counti'y  on  tho  face  of 
the  globe,  transcend  all  human  conception. 

SxREAiis  AND  Navioatiox. —Lying  between 
the  Mississippi  and  its  chief  eastern  tributarj',  the 
Ohio,  with  the  Wabash  on  the  east,  and  inter- 
sected from  northeast  to  southwest  by  the  Illinois 
and  its  numerous  affluents,  and  with  no  moun- 
tainous region  within  its  limits,  Illinois  is  at  once 
one  of  tho  best  watered,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
level  States  in  the  Union.  Besides  the  Sanga- 
mon, Kankakee,  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  Rivers, 
chief  ti-ibutarics  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  Kaskaskia 
draining  the  region  between  the  Illinois  and  the 
Wabash,  Rock  Hiver,  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  State,  is  most  important  on  account  of  its 
valuable  water-pow  cr.  All  of  those  .streams  were 
regarded  as  navigable  for  some  sort  of  craft,  dur- 
ing at  least  a  poi-tion  of  tho  year,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country,  and  with  the  magnificent 
Mississippi  along  the  whole  western  border,  gave 
to  Illinois  a  larger  extent  of  navigable  waters 
than  that  of  any  other  single  State.  Although 
practical  navigation,  apart  from  tho  lake  and  by 
natural  wntcr  courses,  is  nov.-  liiuited  to  tho  Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois  and  Ohio — making  an  aggregate 
of  about  1,000  miles — the  importance  of  the 
smaller  streams,  when  the  people  were  dependent 
almost  wholly  upon  some  means  of  water  com- 
munication for  the  tran.sportation  of  heavy  com- 
modities as  well  as  for  travel,  could  not  be 
over-estimated,  and  it  is  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  now  that 
water  transportation  has  given  place  to  railroads. 
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The  wholi»  number  of  streams  shown  upon  the 
best  maps  exceeds  2S0. 

TOPOGUAPHY.— In  physical  couformation  the 
surface  of  the  State  presents  the  aspect  of  an 
inclined  plane  with  a  moderate  descent  in  tho 
general  direction  of  the  streams  toward  the  soutli 
and  soutliwest.  Cairo,  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  State  and  the  point  of  lowest  depres- 
sion, has  an  elevation  above  sen-level  of  aboiit 
.^00  feet,  while  the  altitude  of  Lake  IMichigan  at 
Chicago  is  5S3  feet.  The  greatest  elevation  is 
re;i.ched  near  Scale's  Hound  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State^l,257  feet — while  a  spur  from 
the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri,  projected  across 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  rises  in  Jackson 
and  Union  Counties  to  a  height  of  over  900  feet. 
The  eastern  end  of  this  spur,  in  tlie  northeast 
corner  of  Pojie  County,  reaches  an  elevation  of 
1,046  feet.  South  of  this  ridge,  the  surface  of 
tlie  country  between  tho  Ohio  and  Jlississippi 
Rivers  was  originally  covered  witli  dense  forests. 
These  included  some  of  the  most  valuable  species 
of  timber  for  lumber  manufacture,  such  as  the 
difTereut  varieties  of  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  ash, 
sugar-maple  and  cypress,  besides  elm,  linden, 
hickory,  honey-locust,  pecan,  hack-berry,  cotton- 
\vood,  sycamore,  sassafras,  black-gum  and  beech. 
The  native  fruits  included  the  persimmon,  wild 
plum,  grape  and  paw-paw,  witli  various  kinds  of 
berries,  such  as  blackberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries (in  the  prairie  districts)  and  some  others. 
Most  of  the  native  gro\\-ths  of  \voods  common  to 
the  south  were  found  along  tho  streams  farther 
north,  except  the  cypress  beech,  jjecan  and  a  few 
otliers. 

PRAlRlEfS. — A  peculiar  feature  of  the  country, 
in  the  middle  and  northern  portion  of  the  State, 
which  excited  tlie  amazement  of  early  explorers, 
was  the  vast  extent  of  the  prairies  or  natural 
meadows.  The  origin  of  these  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  various  causes,  such  as  some  peculiarity  of 
tho  soil,  absence  or  excess  of  moisture,  recent 
upheaval  of  the  surface  from  lakes  or  some  other 
bodies  of  water,  the  action  of  lues,  etc.  In  many 
sections  tliero  appears  little  to  distinguish  the 
soil  of  the  prairies  from  tliat  of  the  adjacent 
woodlands,  that  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
character  of  their  vegetation  and  other  causes, 
for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  native  grasses  and 
other  productions  has  demon.strated  tliat  they  do 
not  lack  in  fertility,  and  tho  readiness  with 
whioli  trees  take  root  when  artificiallj'  propa- 
gated and  protected,  has  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  soil  itself  imfavorable  to  their 
growth.     AVliatever  may  have  Ix.'cr,  the  original 


cjiusc  of  tlio  prairies,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  annually  recurring  (ires  have  had  much  to 
do  in  perpetuating  tlicir  cxi.stence,  and  oven 
extending  tlieir  limits,  as  the  ab.senceof  thes;ime 
agent  has  tended  to  favor  the  encroachments  of 
the  forests.  While  originally  regarded  as  au 
obstacle  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
dense  population,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
ovi^tonco  1k!s  contributed  to  its  rapid  develop- 
mont  when  it  was  discovered  with  what  ease 
these  apparent  wastes  could  bo  subdued,  and  how 
productive  they  were  capable  of  becoming  when 
once  brought  under  cultivation. 

In  spite  of  the  uniformity  in  altitude  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  many  sections  present  a  variety 
of  surface  and  a  mingling  of  pl.ain  and  woodland 
of  the  most  jileasing  character.  This  is  espe- 
cially tho  case  in  some  of  the  prairie  districts 
where  the  undulating  landscajjo  covered  with 
rich  herbage  and  brilliant  flowers  must  have 
presented  to  tJie  first  explorers  a  scene  of  ravish- 
ing beauty,  which  has  been  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished  in  recent  times  by  tlie  hand  of  culti- 
vation. Along  some  of  tho  streams  also,  espe- 
cially on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  and 
at  some  points  on  tho  Ohio,  is  found  scenery  of 
a  ino.st  picturesque  variety. 

Ani.mals,  etc.— From  this  description  of  the 
country  it  will  be  easy  to  infer  what  must  have 
been  the  varieties  of  tho  animal  kingdom  which 
here  found  a  home.  These  included  the  buffalo, 
various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  panther,  fox, 
wolf,  and  wild-cat,  while  swans,  gceso  and  ducks 
covered  the  lakes  and  streams.  It  was  a  veritable 
paradise  for  game,  both  large  and  small,  as  well 
as  for  their  native  hunters.  "One  can  scarcely 
travel,"  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  priestly  explor- 
ers, "without  finding  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
turkeys,  that  keep  together  in  (locks  often  to  tlie 
number  of  ten  hundred."  Beaver,  otter,  and 
mink  were  found  along  the  streams.  Iilost  of 
these,  especially  the  larger  species  of  game,  have 
disappeared  before  the  tide  of  civilization,  but  the 
smaller,  such  as  quail,  prairie  cliickon,  duck  and 
the  different  varieties  of  fisli  in  the  streams,  pro- 
tected by  law  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
continue  to  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 

Son,  AND  Climate.— The  capabilities  of  the 
soil  in  a  region  thus  situated  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. In  projiorlion  to  the  extent  of  its  surface, 
Illinois  has  a  larger  area  of  cultivable  laud  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  a  soil  of  supe- 
rior quality,  much  of  it  unsurpa'wed  in  natural 
fertility.  Thisiscspecially  trueof  tlie  "American 
Bottom,"  a  region  extending  a  distance  of  iiinely 
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miles  along  the  cast  l>ank  of  Ihe  ilississlpjii,  from 
a  few  miles  below  Alton  ueaily  to  Chester,  and 
of  an  average  width  of  five  to  eight  miles.  This 
was  the  seat  of  the  first  permanent  white  settle- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  Valle}',  and  portions  of  it 
have  been  under  cultivation  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  without  exhaustion. 
Other  smalfer  areas  of  scarcely  less  fertility  are 
found  both  upon  the  bottom-lands  and  in  the 
prairies  in  the  central  jiortions  of  the  State. 

Extending  through  five  and  one-half  degrees  of 
latitude,  Illinois  has  a  great  variety  of  climate. 
Though  subject  at  times  to  sadden  alternations 
of  temperature,  these  occasions  have  been  rare 
since  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  settled. 
Its  mean  average  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  48° 
in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  State  and  56°  in  the 
southern,  differing  little  from  other  States  upon 
the  same  latitude.  The  mean  winter  temper- 
ature has  ranged  from  25°  in  the  north  to  34°  in 
the  south,  and  the  summer  mean  from  07^  in  the 
north  to  78°  in  the  soutli.  The  extreme  winter 
temijcraturo  has  seldom  fallen  below  20"  below 
zero  in  the  northern  portion,  wliilo  the  highest 
summer  temperature  ranges  from  95°  to  102°. 
The  average  diflfereuce  in  temperature  between 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State 
is  about  10°,  and  the  ditTerence  in  the  progress  of 
the  seasons  for  the  same  sections,  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Such  a  wide  variety  of  climate  is  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  nearly  all  the  grains 
and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zone. 

Contest  for  Occupation.  —  Three  powers 
early  became  contestants  for  the  supremacy  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  The  first  of 
these  was  Spain,  claiming  possession  on  the 
ground  of  the  discover^'  by  Columbus;  England, 
basing  her  claim  upon  the  discoveries  of  the 
Cabots,  and  France,  maintaining  her  right  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  continent  by  virt\ie  of 
the  discover)'  aii<l  exploration  by  Jacques  Cartier 
of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  in  1534-35, 
and  the  settlement  of  Quebec  by  Cliamplain 
seventy-four  years  later.  The  claim  of  Spain 
•was  general,  extending  to  both  Morth  and  South 
America;  and,  while  she  early  established  her 
colonies  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  Peru, 
the  country  was  too  vast  and  her  agents  too  busy 
seeking  for  gold  to  interfere  materially  with  her 
competitors.  The  Dutch,  Swedes  and  Germans 
cstablislied  small,  though  flourishing  colonies,  but 
thej'  were  not  colonizers  nor  were  thej'  numeric- 
ally as  strong  as  their  neighbors,  and  their  settle- 
ments were  ultimately  absorbed  by  the  latter. 
Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  were  xealoas 


in  jiroselyting  the  aborigines,  but  while  the 
foi-iiur  did  not  hesitate  to  torture  their  victims 
in  order  to  extort  their  gold  while  claiming  to 
save  their  souls,  the  latter  were  more  pontic  and 
beneficent  in  their  policy,  and,  by  their  kindness, 
succeeded  in  winning  and  retaining  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Tliey 
were  traders  as  well  as  missionaries,  and  this  (act 
and  the  readine.ss  with  which  they  ridaptr  1  thein- 
selves  to  the  habits  of  those  whom  they  found  in 
possession  of  the  soil,  enabled  them  to  make  the 
most  extensive  explorations  in  small  numbcr.s 
.and  at  little  cost,  and  even  to  remain  for  un- 
limited periods  among  their  aboriginal  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  English  were  artisans  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  with  a  duo  proportion  engaged 
in  commerce  or  upon  the  sea;  and,  while  they 
were  later  in  planting  their  colonies  in  Virginia 
and  New  England,  and  less  .Tggressive  in  the 
work  of  exploration,  they  maintained  a  surer 
foothold  on  the  soil  when  they  had  once  estab- 
lished themselves.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  per- 
manence and  steady  growth  of  the  English 
colonies  in  the  New  AVorld,  and  the  virtual  domi- 
nance of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  more  than 
five-sevfuths  of  the  North  American  Continent — 
a  result  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  every  people  that  has  made  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  legitimate  commerce  the  basis  of 
their  prosperity. 

Early  Explorations.— The  French  explorers 
were  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  "Country  of 
the  Illinoi.s,"  and,  for  nearly  a  century,  they  and 
their  successors  and  descendants  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  true  that 
Spain  put  in  a  feeble  and  indefinite  claim  to  this 
whole  region,  but  she  was  kept  too  bu.sy  else- 
where to  make  her  claim  good,  and,  in  1703,  she 
relinquished  it  entirely  as  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  order  to 
strengthen  herself  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  in  the  fact  that, 
while  the  English  colonists  who  settled  about 
JIa.ss;ichusetts  Bay  named  that  region  "New 
England,"  the  French  gave  to  their  possessions, 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  MLs- 
sissippi,  the  name  of  "New  France,"  and  the 
Spaniards  called  all  the  re.gion  claimed  by  them, 
extending  from  Panama  to  Pugct  Sound,  "New 
Spain. "  The  boundaries  of  each  were  ver.v  indefi- 
nite and  often  condictiiig,  but  were  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  1 703. 

As  early  as  1034,  Je;in  Nicolet,  coming  by  way 
of    Canada,    discovered    Lake    Michigan  —  then 
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called  by  the  French,  "Lac  dos  Illinois" — entered 
Green  Bay  and  visited  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Indians  in  that  region.  In  1011  zealous  mission- 
aries had  reac-.hed  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  (called  by 
the  French  "Sault  Ste.  Marie"),  and,  in  1R58,  two 
French  fur-traders  are  alleged  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  west  as  "La  Pointe"  on  Lake  Superior, 
where  they  opened  up  a  trade  witli  the  Sioux 
Indians  and  wintered  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the 
Apostle  Islands  near  wliero  the  towns  of  Ashland 
and  Bayfield,  "Wis.,  now  stand.  A  few  j-ears  later 
(1665),  Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablon,  Freucli  mis- 
sionaries, visited  the  Chippewas  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  missions  were  estab- 
lished at  Green  Bay,  Ste.  JIarie  and  La  Pointe. 
About  the  same  time  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace 
was  established  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw  (spelled  by  the  French  "Mic)iilli- 
macinac").  It  is  also  claimed  that  tlie  French 
traveler,  Radisson,  during  the  year  of  16.')8-59, 
reached  the  upper  Mississippi,  antedating  the 
claims  of  Joliet  and  JIarquette  as  its  discoverers 
by  fourteen  years.  Kicholas  Perrot,  an  intelli- 
gent chronicler  who  left  a  manuscript  account  of 
his  travels,  is  said  to  have  made  extensive  explor- 
ations about  tlie  head  of  the  great  lakes  as  far 
south  as  the  Fox  River  of  Wisconsin,  between 
1670  and  1690,  and  to  have  held  an  important 
conference  with  representatives  of  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  June, 
1671.  Perrot  is  also  said  to  liave  made  the  first 
discovery  of  lead  mines  in  the  West. 

Up  to  tlii.stime,  however,  no  white  man  appcar.s 
to  have  reached  the  "Illinois  Country,"  though 
much  had  been  heard  of  its  beauty  and  its  wealth 
in  game.  On  May  17,  1073,  Louis  Joliet,  an  enter- 
prising explorer  avIio  had  already  visited  the  Lake 
Superior  region  in  search  of  copper  mines,  under 
a  commission  from  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in 
company  with  Father  Jacques  Marquette  and 
five  voyageurs,  with  a  meager  stock  of  provisions 
and  a  few  trinkets  for  trading  with  tlie  natives, 
set  out  in  two  birch-bark  canoes  from  St.  Ignace 
on  a  tour  of  exploration  southward.  Coasting 
along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Micliigan  and  Green 
Bay  and  through  I.,ake  Winnebago,  thej'  reached 
the  country-  of  the  Mascoutins  on  Fox  River, 
a,seendetl  that  stream  to  the  portage  to  the  Wis- 
consin, then  descended  tlie  latter  to  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi, which  they  discovered  on  June  17. 
Descending  the  Mississippi,  which  they  named 
"Rio  de  la  Conception,"  they  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines,  wliere  tlicy  are  supposed  to  have 
encountered  the  first  Indians  of  the  Illinois 
tribes,    by   whom    tliey    were    hospitably   enter- 


tained. Later  they  discovered  a  rude  painting 
upon  the  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  tlio  river, 
which,  from  the  description,  is  supposed  to  liave 
been  the  famous  "PiasaBird,"  which  was  still  to 
bo  seen,  a  .sliort  distance  above  Alton,  within  the 
present  generation.  (See  Piaaa  Bird,  The 
Legend  of.)  Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  pie.sent  site  of  tlie  city  of  St. 
Louis,  and  continuing  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  they  finally  reached  what  JIarquetle  called 
the  village  of  the  Akan.seas,  which  lias  been 
assumed  to  be  identical  with  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  though  it  has  been  questioned  whether 
they  proceeded  so  far  south.  Convinced  that  the 
Mississippi  "had  its  mouth  in  Florida  or  the  Ciulf 
of  Mexico,"  and  fearing  capture  by  the  Spaniards, 
they  started  on  their  return.  Reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  they  entered  that  stream 
and  ascended  past  the  village  cjf  the  Poorias  and 
the  "Illinois  town  of  the  Kaskaskias" — the 
latter  being  about  where  the  to\vn  of  Utica,  La 
Salle  County,  now  stands — at  each  of  which  they 
made  a  brief  stay.  Escorted  by  guides  from  the 
Kaskaskias,  they  crossed  the  portage  to  Lal;e 
Michigan  where  Ciiicago  nov,-  stands,  and  re 
turned  to  Green  Bay,  which  they  reached  in  the 
latter  part  of  September.  (See  Joliet  and  Mar- 
queiie.) 

The  next  and  most  important  expedition  to  Illi- 
nois— important  because  it  led  to  the  first  per- 
manent settlements — was  undertaken  by  Robert 
Cavelier,  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  in  1G79.  This  eager 
and  intelligent,  but  finally  unfortunate,  discov- 
erer liad  spent  several  years  in  exploration  in 
tlie  lake  region  and  among  the  streams  south  of 
the  lakes  and  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  has 
been  claimed  tliat,  during  tliis  tour,  he  descended 
the  Ohio  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi; 
also  that  he  reached  the  Illinois  by  way  of  the 
head  of  Lake  ]\nchigan  aud  the  Chicago  portage. 
and  even  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  30th 
parallel,  antedating  Marquette's  first  visit  to 
that  stream  by  two  years.  Tlie  chief  authority 
for  this  claim  is  La  Salle's  biographer,  Pierre 
Margry,  who  bases  his  statement  on  alleged  con- 
versations with  La  Salle  and  letters  of  his  friends. 
The  absence  of  any  allu.sion  to  these  discoveries 
in  La  Salle's  own  papers,  of  a  later  date,  addres.=iod 
to  the  King,  is  regarded  as  fatal  to  this  claim. 
However  this  may  have  been,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  that,  during  this  period,  he  met  with 
Joliet  while  the  latter  was  returning  '■'om  one  of 
his  trips  to  the  Lake  Superior  country.  With  an 
imagination  fired  by  wliat  he  then  learned,  lie 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  receiving  a 
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liberal  grnut  from  the  French  Government  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Witli  tho 
aid  of  Henry  de  Tonty,  an  Italian  who  aftcrwai'.l 
accompanied  him  in  his  most  important  e.Kpedi- 
tions,  and  who  proved  a  most  valuable  and  effi- 
cieut  co-laborer,  under  the  auspices  of  Frontenac. 
then  Governor  of  Canada,  ho  constructed  a  small 
vessel  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  in  which,  with  a 
company  of  thirty-four  persons,  he  set  sail  on 
tho  seventli  of  August,  1CT9,  for  the  West.  This 
vessel  (named  tho  "Griffon")  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  sailing-vessel  that  ever  navigated 
the  lakes.  His  object  was  to  reach  tho  Illinois, 
and  he  carried  with  him  material  for  a  boat 
which  ho  intended  to  put  together  on  that 
stream.  Arriving  in  Green  Bay  early  in  Septem- 
ber, by  way  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  straits  of 
Mackinaw,  ho  disembarked  his  stores,  and,  load- 
ing the  Griffon  with  furs,  started  it  on  its  return 
with  instructions,  after  discharging  its  cargo  at 
tho  starting  point,  to  join  him  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan.  With  a  force  of  seventeen  men 
and  three  missionaries  in  four  canoes,  he  started 
southward,  following  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  past  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River, 
on  Nov.  1,  1679,  and  reached  tho  mouth  of 
tho  St.  Joseph  River,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  lake,  which  had  been  selected  as  a  rendez- 
vous. Here  he  was  joined  by  Tonty,  three  weeks 
later,  with  a  force  of  twenty  Frenchmen  who 
had  come  by  the  eastern  shore,  but  the  Griffon 
never  was  heard  from  again,  and  is  s\!pposed  to 
have  been  lost  on  the  return  voyage.  While 
waiting  for  Tonty  he  erected  a  fort,  afterward 
called  Fort  Jliami.  The  two  parties  here  united, 
and,  leaving  four  men  in  charge  of  the  fort,  with 
the  remaining  thirty-three,  he  resumed  his 
journey  on  the  third  of  December.  Ascending 
tho  St.  Joseph  to  about  ^,here  South  Bend,  Ind., 
now  stands,  he  made  a  portage  with  his  canoes 
and  stores  across  to  tho  headwaters  of  t lie  Kan- 
kakee, which  he  descended  to  the  Illinois.  On 
the  first  of  January  he  arrived  at  the  great  Indian 
to\vTi  of  the  Kaska-skias,  which  Marquette  had 
left  for  the  last  time  nearly  five  years  before,  but 
found  it  deserted,  the  Indians  being  absent  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  Proceeding  down  the  Illi- 
nois, on  Jan.  4,  1G80,  he  passed  through  Peoria 
Lake  and  the  next  morning  reached  the  Indian 
village  of  that  name  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and 
established  friendly  relations  with  its  people 
Having  determined  to  set  up  his  vessel  here,  ho 
constnicted  a  rude  fort  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  about  four  miles  soutli  of  the  village. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cabin  built  for  Mar- 


quette on  the  ."^outh  Branch  of  tlieChicigo  Kivor 
in  the  winter  of  1C74-70,  this  was  probably  tho 
first  structure  erected  by  white  men  in  Illinois. 
This  received  tho  name  "Creve-Co^ur — "Broken 
Heart" — which,  from  its  subsequent  history, 
proved  exceedingly  appropriate.  Having  dis- 
patched Father  Louis  Hetmepin  with  two  com 
pauions  to  tho  Upper  Mississippi,  by  way  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  on  an  expedition  wlifoh 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  La  Salle  started  on  his  return  to 
Canada  for  additional  assistance  and  tho  .stores 
which  he  had  failed  to  receive  in  con.sequence  of 
the  loss  of  the  Griflon.  Soon  after  his  depar- 
ture, a  majority  of  the  men  left  with  Tonty  at 
Fort  Crevc-Creur  mutinied,  and,  having  plundered 
the  fort,  partially  destroyed  it.  This  comiielled 
Tonty  and  five  companions  who  had  remained 
true,  to  retreat  to  the  Indian  village  of  the  Illi- 
nois near  "Starved  Rock,"  between  where  tho 
cities  of  Ottawa  and  La  Salle  now  stand,  where 
he  spent  the  summer  awaiting  tlio  return  of  La 
Salle.  In  September,  Tonty "s  Indian  allies  hav- 
ing been  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Iroquois, 
he  and  his  companions  were  again  compelled  to 
flee,  reaching  Green  Baj'  the  next  s])ring,  after 
having  spent  the  winter  among  the  Pottawato- 
mies  in  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  next  three  years  (1C81-83)  La  Salle 
made  two  other  visits  to  Illinois,  encountering 
and  partially  overcoming  formidable  obstacles  at 
each  end  of  the  journey.  At  the  last  visit,  in 
company  with  the  faithful  Tonty,  whom  he  had 
met  at  JIackiuaw  in  tho  spring  of  lOSl,  after  a 
.separation  of  more  than  a  year,  he  extended  his 
exploration  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  of 
which  ho  took  formal  possession  on  April  9,  1C82, 
in  the  name  of  "Louis  the  Grand,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre."  This  was  the  first  expedition  of 
white  men  to  pass  down  tho  river  and  determine 
the  problem  of  its  discharge  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Returning  to  Mackinaw,  and  again  to  Illinois, 
in  the  fall  of  1G82,  Tonty  set  about  carrying  into 
effect  La  Salle's  sclieme  of  fortifying  '  'The  Rock, " 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  under  the 
name  of  "Starved  Rock."  The  buildings  are  said 
to  have  included  store-houses  (it  was  intended  as 
a  trading  past),  dwellings  and  a  block-hou.se 
erected  on  tho  summit  of  the  rock,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  "Fort  St.  Louis"  was  given,  while  a 
village  of  confederated  Indian  tribes  gathered 
about  its  base  on  the  south  which  bore  the  namo 
of  La  Vantum.  According  to  the  historian, 
Parkman,  tho  population  of  this  colony,  in  tho 
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days  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  waa  not  less  than 
20,000.  Touty  retained  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
St.  Loiris  for  eighteen  years,  during  wliich  he 
made  extensive  excursions  throughout  the  West. 
The  proprietorship  of  the  fort  was  granted  to 
him  in  1690,  but,  in  1702,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Governor  of  Canada  to  be  discontinued  on  the 
plea  that  the  charter  had  been  violated.  It  con  • 
tinucd  to  be  used  as  a  trading  post,  however,  as 
late  as  1718,  when  it  was  raided  by  the  Indians 
and  burned.  (See  La  Salle;  Tonty;  Hennepin, 
and  Starved  Rock. ) 

Other  explorers  who  were  tlie  contemporaries 
or  early  successors  of  Jlarquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle, 
Tonty,  Hennepin  and  their  companions  in  the 
Northwest,  and  many  of  ■\%-hom  are  known  to  have 
visited  the  'Illinois  Country,"  and  probably  all 
of  whom  did  so,  were  Daniel  Greysolon  du  Lhut 
(called  by  La  Salle,  du  Luth),  a  cousin  of  Tonty, 
who  -was  the  first  to  reach  the  Mississippi  directly 
from  Lake  Superior,  and  from  whom  the  citj'  of 
Duluth  has  been  named;  Henrj'  Joutel,  a  towns- 
man of  La  Salle,  who  was  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  ill-fated  JIatagorda  Bay  colony;  Pierre  Le 
Sueur,  the  discoverer  of  the  Minnesota  River, 
and  Baron  la  Hontan,  v.-ho  made  a  tour  through 
Illinois  in  lGSS-89,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  1703. 

Chicago  River  early  became  a  prominent  point 
in  the  estimation  of  the  French  explorers  and 
•was  a  favorite  line  of  travel  in  reacliing  the  Illi- 
nois by  way  of  the  Des  Plaines,  though  probably 
sometimes  confounded  with  other  streams  about 
the  head  of  the  lake.  The  Calumet  and  Grand 
Calumet,  allowing  easy  portage  to  the  Des  Plaines, 
were  also  used,  while  the  St.  Joseph,  from  wliich 
portage  was  had  into  the  Kankakee,  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  route  first  used  by  La 
Salle. 

Aborigines  and  E.\elt  Missions.— "When  the 
early  French  explorers  arrived  in  the  "Illinois 
Country"  the)'  found  it  occupied  by  a  number  of 
tribes  of  Indians,  the  most  numerous  being  the 
"Illinois,"  which  consisted  of  several  families  or 
bands  that  spread  themselves  over  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Illinois  River,  extending  even 
■west  of  the  Mississippi;  the  Piankeshaws  on  the 
east,  extending  beyond  the  present  western 
boundary  of  Indiana,  and  the  Miami,';  in  the 
northeast,  with  whom  a  weaker  tribe  called  tlie 
Weas  were  allied.  The  Illinois  confederation 
included  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Cahokias, 
Tamaroas  and  Mitcliigamies — the  last  being  the 
tribe  from  which  Lake  5Iichigan  took  its  name. 
(See  TlUiiois  Indians. )    Tliere  seems  to  have  been 


a  ;;t'i'.eral  drift,  of  some  of  the  stronger  tribes 
toward  the  south  and  cast  about  tlii.-;  lime,  as 
AUouez  represents  that  lie  found  tlio  Jliamis  and 
their  neighbors,  the  JIascoutins,  about  Green  Bay 
wheu  he  arrived  there  in  1G70.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Pottawatoniies 
were  located  along  the  soutlieru  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  about  the  Sault  Ste.  JIarie  (now 
known  as  "The  Soo"),  though  within  the  next 
fifty  years  they  had  advanced  .southwaid  along 
the  ^\-estcrn  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  until  they 
reached  where  Chicago  now  stands.  Other  tribes 
from  tlie  north  were  the  Kickapoos,  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  Winnebagoos,  while  the  Sliawnees 
were  a  branch  of  a  stronger  tribe  from  tlie  south- 
east Charlevoix,  who  wrote  an  accouut  of  his 
visit  to  the  "Illinois  Country"  in  1721,  says; 
"Fifty  years  ago  the  Jliamis  were  settled  on  tlie 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  place 
called  Chicago  from  the  name  of  a  small  river 
wliich  runs  into  the  lake,  the  source  of  which  is 
not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  River  Illinois." 
It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  this  ^^'as  the 
Chicago  River  of  to-day,  as  the  name  appears  to 
liave  been  applied  somewhat  indeiinitcly,  by  the 
e:a!y  explorers,  both  to  a  region  of  country 
between  the  head  of  the  lake  and  the  Illinois 
River,  and  to  more  than  one  stream  emptying 
into  the  lake  in  that  vicinity.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  river  meant  by  Charlevoix 
was  the  Calumet,  as  liis  description  would  apply 
as  well  to  that  as  to  the  Chicago,  and  there  is 
other  evidence  that  tlie  Miamis,  who  were  found 
alwut  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  a  portion  of 
Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana,  ex- 
tending as  far  east  as  the  Scioto  River  in  Ohio. 
.  From  the  first,  the  Illinois  seem  to  have  con- 
ceived a  strong  liking  for  the  French,  and  being 
pre.ssed  by  the  Iroquois  on  the  east,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Pottawatoniies  and  Kickapoos  on  the 
north  and  the  Sioux  on  the  west,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  them, 
mucli  reduced  in  numbers,  gathered  about  the 
French  settlemeuts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  (or  Okaw)  River,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  present  counties  of  Randolph,  Monroe  and  St. 
Clair.  In  spite  of  the  zealous  ellorts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  contact  of  these  tribes  with  the 
wliites  was  attended  with  the  usual  results- 
demoralization,  degradation  and  gradual  extermi- 
nation. The  latter  result  was  hastened  by  tlie 
frequent  attacks  to  which  they  were  exposed 
from  their  more  warlike  enemies,  so  that  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tlicy  "ere 
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reduced  to  a  few  huiidrt'd  dissolute  aud  depravtd 
survivors  of  a  ouce  vigorous  aud  warlike  race. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Frcuch  occui>atioii, 
there  arose  a  chief  named  Chicagou  (from  whom 
the  city  of  Chicago  received  its  uame)  wlio  ap- 
pears, like  Red  Jacket,  Tecumseli  aud  Logan,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and 
vigor  of  character,  and  to  have  exercised  great 
influence  with  his  people.  In  1725  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  whcie  he  received  the  attentions  due  to  a 
foreign  potentate,  and,  on  his  return,  was  given  a 
^'  command  in  an  expedition  against  the  Cliicka- 

'•         saws,  who  had  been  making  incursions  from  the 
■  •       south. 

"  Such  was  the  general  distribution  of  the  Indians 
in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State, 
within  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  At  a  later  pcj-iod  the  Kickapoos  ad- 
vanced fartlier  .south  and  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  even 
extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Tlie 
southern  part  was  roamed  over  by  bands  from 
beyond  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississip)ii,  including 
the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  .and  the  Arkansas 
tribes,  some  of  whom  were  very  jiowerful  and 
ranged  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

The  earliest  civilized  dwellings  in  Illinois,  after 
the  forts  erected  for  purposes  of  defense,  were 
undoubtedly  the  posts  of  the  fur-traders  and  the 
missionary  stations.  Fort  Jliami,  the  first  mili- 
tary post,  established  by  La  Salle  in  the  winter 
of  1679-80,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Fort  Creve-Coeur,  partially 
erected  a  few  months  later  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Illinois  a  few  miles  below  where  the  city  of 
Peoria  now  stands,  was  never  occui)ied.  Jlr. 
Charles  Ballance,  the  historian  of  Peoria,  locates 
this  fort  at  the  present  village  of  Wesley,  in 
Tazewell  Count}',  nearly  opposite  Lower  Peoria. 
Fort  St.  Louis,  built  by  Tonty  on  the  summit  of 
"Starved  Rock,"  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  IflSa, 
was  the  second  erected  in  the  "Illinois  Country," 
but  the  first  occupied.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Marquette  established  a  mis.«ion  among  the  Kas- 
kaskias,  opposite  "The  Rock,"  on  occasion  of  liis 
first  visit,  in  September,  1073,  and  that  he  re- 
newed it  in  the  spring  of  10T."i,  when  he  visited 
it  for  the  last  time.  It  is  doubtful  if  tliis  mission 
was  more  than  a  season  of  preaching  to  the 
natives,  celebrating  mas.s,  administering  Vjaptism, 
etc. ;  at  least  the  story  of  an  established  mission 
has  been  denied.  Tliat  this  devoted  and  zealous 
propagandist  regarded  it  as  a  mission,  however, 
is  eviclenl   from  liis  own  journal.     He  gave  to  il 


t)ie  name  of  the  "Mi.ssion  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,"  and,  allhough  he  was  comiielled  by 
failing  health  to  abandon  it  almost  immediately, 
it  is  claimed  tliat  it  was  renewed  in  1G77  by 
Father  AUouez,  who  had  been  active  in  founding 
missions  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  that  it 
was  maintained  until  the  arrival  of  La  Salle  in 
1080.  The  hostility  of  La  Salle  to  the  Jesuits  led 
to  AUouez'  withdrawal,  but  he  s\ibr-aiuonlly 
returned  and  was  succeeded  in  1688  by  Father 
Gravier,  whose  labors  extended  from  Mackinaw 
to  Biloxi  on  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  mission  had  been 
established  among  the  Miamis  as  early  as  1098, 
under  the  name  "Chicago,"  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Co.sme  in  the  report  of  his  visit  in  1099-1700. 
This,  for  the  reasons  already  given  showing  the 
indefinite  use  made  of  the  name  Chicago  as 
applied  to  streams  about  the  head  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, probably  referred  to  some  other  locality  in 
the  vicinity,  and  not  to  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Chicago.  Even  at  an  earlier  date  there 
appears,  frotu  a  statement  in  Tonty 's  Jlemoirs,  to 
have  been  a  fort  at  Chicago — probably  about  the 
same  locality  as  the  mission.  Speaking  of  his 
return  from  Canada  to  the  "Illinois  Country"  in 
1085,  he  says:  "I  embarked  for  the  Illinois 
Oct.  ;i0,  1GS5,  but  being  stopped  by  the  ice,  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  my  canoe  and  proceed  bj' 
land.  After  going  120  leagues,  1  arrived  at  Fort 
Chicagou,  where  M.  de  la  Durantaye  com- 
manded." 

According  to  the  best  authorities  it  was  during 
the  year  1700  that  a  mission  and  permanent  settle- 
ment was  established  by  Father  Jacques  Pinet 
among  the  Tamaroas  at  a  village  called  Cahokia 
(or  "Sainte  Famille  de  Caoquias"),  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  East  St. 
Louis.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement 
by  Europeans  in  Illinois,  as  that  at  Kaskaskia  on 
the  Illinois  was  broken  up  the  .same  year. 

A  few  mouths  after  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  at  Cahokia  (which  received  the  name  of 
"St.  Sulpice"),  but  during  the  same  year,  the 
Kaskaskias.  having  abandoned  their  village  on 
the  upper  Illinois,  were  induced  to  settle  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  their  name,  and 
the  mission  and  village  —  the  latter  afterward 
becoming  the  first  capital  of  the  Territory  and 
State  of  Illinois — came  into  being.  This  identity 
of  names  has  led  to  some  confusion  in  determin- 
ing the  date  and  place  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Illinois,  the  date  of  Marquette's 
first  arrival  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  Illinois  being 
given  by  .some  authors  as  that  of  the  settlement 
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at  Kaskaskia  on  the  }ilississi[)pi,  twoiity-seveu 
years  later. 

Period  of  French  Occupation.— As  may  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  methods  of  French 
colonization,  the  first  permanent  settlements 
gathered  about  the  missions  at  Cahokia  and  Kas- 
kaskia, or  rather  were  parts  of  them.  At  later 
periods,  but  during  the  French  occupation  of  the 
coimtry,  other  villages  were  established,  the 
most  important  being  St.  Philip  and  Prairie  dii 
Rocher;  all  of  these  being  located  in  the  fertile 
valley  now  known  as  the  "American  Bottom," 
between  the  older  towns  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskas- 
kia. There  were  several  Indian  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  settlements,  and  this 
became,  for  a  time,  (lie  most  populous  locality  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  center  of  an  active 
trade  carried  on  with  the  settlements  near  the 
mouth  of  the  MississijJiii.  Large  quantities  of 
the  products  of  the  country,  sucli  as  flour,  bacon, 
pork,  tallow,  lumber,  lead,  peltries,  and  even 
■wine,  were  trau.sported  in  keel-boats  or  batteaus 
to  New  Orleans;  rice,  manufactured  tobacco, 
cotton  goods  and  such  other  fabrics  as  the  simple 
wants  of  the  people  required,  being  brought  back 
in  return.  These  boats  went  in  convoys  of  seven 
to  twelve  in  number  for  mutual  protection,  three 
months  being  required  to  make  a  trip,  of  which 
two  were  made  annually — one  in  the  spring  and 
the  other  in  the  autumn. 

The  French  possessions  in  North  America  went 
under  the  general  name  of '  'New  France, "  but  their 
boundaries  were  never  clearly  defined,  though  an 
attempt  was  made  to  do  so  through  Comnnssion- 
ers  who  met  at  Paris,  in  1702.  They  were  under- 
stood by  the  French  to  include  the  vallej'  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  to 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  British  colonies; 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio 
westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  "While  the.se  claims  were  con- 
tested by  England  on  the  east  and  Spain  on  the 
southwest,  they  comprehended  the  very  lieart  of 
the  North  American  continent,  a  region  unsur- 
passed in  fertility  and  natural  resources  and 
now  the  home  of  more  than  half  of  tl)e  entire 
population  of  the  American  Republic.  That 
the  French  should  have  reluctantlj'  yielded 
up  so  magnificent  a  domain  is  natural.  And 
yet  they  did  this  by  the  treaty  of  1703,  sur- 
rendering the  re.gion  east  of  tlie  Jli.ssissippi 
(except  a  comparatively  small  district  near 
the  mouth  of  that  stream)  to  England,  and  the 
remainder  to  Spain— an  evidence  of  the  straits  (o 


which  tbey  had  been  reduced  liy  a  long  series  of 
devastating  wars.  (See  French  and  Inditin 
Wars.) 

In  1712  Antoine  Crozat,  under  royal  letter.s- 
patent,  obtained  from  Ixniis  XIV.  of  France  a 
monopoly  of  the  commerce,  with  control  of  the 
country,  "from  the  edge  of  the  sea  (Gulf  of 
Mexico)  as  far  as  the  Illinois."  This  grant  hav- 
ing been  surrendered  a  few  years  later,  was  re- 
newed in  1717  to  the  "Company  of  the  ^Vftst,"  of 
which  the  celebrated  John  Law  was  the  head, 
and  under  it  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over  the 
trade  of  Illinois.  On  September  27  of  the  same 
year  (1717),  the  "Illinois  Country,"  which  had 
been  a  dependency  of  Canada,  was  incorporated 
with  Louisiana  and  became  part  of  that  province. 
Law's  company  received  enlarged  powers  under 
the  name  of  the  "East  Indies  Company,"  and 
although  it  went  out  of  existence  in  1721  with 
the  opprobrious  title  of  the  "South  Sea  Bubble," 
leaving  in  its  wake  hundreds  of  ruined  private 
fortunes  in  France  and  England,  it  did  much  to 
stimulate  the  population  and  development  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  During  its  existence  (in  1718) 
New  Orleans  was  founded  and  Fort  Chartres 
erected,  being  named  after  the  Due  do  Chartres, 
son  of  the  Regent  of  France.  Pierre  Duque  Bois- 
briant  was  the  first  commandant  of  Illinois  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  fort.  (See  Fort 
Chartres.) 

One  of  the  privileges  granted  to  Law's  com- 
pany was  the  importation  of  slaves;  and  under 
it,  in  1721,  Pliilip  F.  Renault  brought  to  the 
country  five  hundred  slaves,  besides  two  hundied 
artisans,  mechanics  and  laborers.  Two  years 
later  ho  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  and 
founded  the  village  of  St.  Philip,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Fort  Chartres.  Thus  Illinois  became 
slave  territory  before  a  white  .settlement  of  any 
sort  existed  in  what  afterward  became  the  slave 
State  of  ^^lissouri. 

During  1731  the  country  under  control  of  the 
East  Indies  Company  was  divided  into  nine  civil 
and  military  districts,  each  presided  over  by  a 
commandant  and  a  judge,  with  a  superior  coun- 
cil at  New  Orleans.  Of  these,  Illinois,  the  largest 
and,  next  to  New  Orleans,  the  most  pojmlous, 
was  tlie  seventh.  It  embraced  over  one-half  the 
present  State,  with  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
ssisippi,  betAveen  the  Arkansas  and  the  4Sd  degree 
of  latitude,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  included 
the  present  Slates  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska. 
Kansas  and  parts  of  .-\rkansas  and  Colorado.  In 
1733,  the  Indies  Company  surrendered  its  charter, 
and  I>ouisiana.  including  tlie  District  of  Illinois, 
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\v;is  afterv.-ards  governcil  by  officers  appointed 
directly  by  the  crown.     (See  French  Qoyci-iioi-^.) 

As  early  as  September,  ICOO,  an  attenijit  was 
made  by  au  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  English 
Government,  under  command  of  Captains  Barr 
and  Clements,  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  ground 
of  prior  discovery;  but  they  found  the  French 
luider  Bienville  already  in  possession  at  Biloxi, 
and  they  sailed  away  without  makinrany  fuvtli-r 
effort  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect.  Jlean- 
while,  in  the  earlj'  part  of  the  ne.xt  century,  the 
English  were  successful  in  attaching  to  their 
interests  the  Iroquois,  who  were  the  deadly  foes 
of  the  French,  and  held  possession  of  "Western 
New  York  and  the  region  around  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio  River,  extending  their  incursions 
against  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  as  far  west 
as  Illinois.  The  real  struggle  for  territory  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  began  with  the 
formation  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company  in  1748-J9, 
and  the  grant  to  it  by  the  English  Government 
of  half  a  million  acres  of  land  along  the  Ohio 
River,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with 
the  Indian  tribes  in  that  region.  Out  of  this 
grew  the  establishment,  in  the  iie.xt  two  years,  of 
trading  posts  and  forts  on  the  Jliami  and  Staumeo 
in  Western  Ohio,  followed  by  the  protracted 
French  and  Indian  War,  \\'hich  \^•as  prosecuted 
with  varied  fortunes  until  the  final  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Quebec,  on  the  thirteeiith  of  Septem- 
ber, ITriO,  which  broke  their  power  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
this  struggle,  was  a  contingent  from  the  French 
garrison  of  Fort  Chartres.  Neyon  de  Villiers, 
commandant  of  tlie  fort,  was  one  of  these,  being 
the  only  survivor  of  seven  brothers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  defense  of  Canada.  Still  hopeful  of 
saving  Louisiana  and  Illinois,  he  departed  with 
a  few  followers  for  New  Orleans,  but  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763,  destroyed  all  hope,  for  by 
its  terms  Cauada,  and  all  other  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Florida,  was  surrendered  to  Great 
Britain,  while  the  remainder,  including  the  vast 
territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  given  uj)  to  Spain. 

Thus,  the  "Illinois  Country"  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  although  the  actual  transfer  of 
Fort  Chartres  and  the  country  dependent  upon  it 
did  not  take  place  until  Oct.  10,  ITOo,  when  its 
veteran  commandant,  St.  Ange — who  had  come 
from  Yincenne-s  to  assume  command  on  the 
retirement  of  Yilliers,  and  v^-ho  beldit  faithfully 
for    the    compieror  —  surrendered    it    to    Capt. 


Thomas  Stirling  as  the  rci>roseT>tativo  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  It  is  woitliy  of  note  that  this 
was  the  last  place  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent to  lower  the  French  flag. 

British  Occu)'.\tio.n.— The  delay  of  the  Hritish 
in  taking  possession  of  the  "Illinois  Country," 
after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Quebec  and  tlio 
surrender  of  their  possessions  in  America  by  the 
treaty  of  1703,  was  due  to  its  i.solated  position 
and  the  diliiculty  of  reaching  it  with  sufficient 
force  to  establish  the  British  authority.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1704, 
when  Maj.  Arthur  Loftus,  starting  from  Pensa- 
cola,  attempted  to  ascend  the  ^lississijipi  with  a 
force  of  four  hundred  regulars,  but,  being  met 
by  a  superior  Indian  force,  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  C*pt 
Thomas  Morris  \\as  dispatched  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  with  a  small  force  "to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Illinois  Country."  This  expedition 
got  as  far  as  Fort  Miami  on  the  JIauraee,  wlien  its 
progress  was  arrested,  and  its  commander  nar- 
rowly escaped  death.  The  next  attempt  was 
made  in  1705,  wlieu  Maj.  George  Croghan,  a  Dep- 
uty Superintends  it  of  Indian  aA'airs  whose  name 
has  been  made  historical  by  the  celebrated  speech 
of  the  Indian  Chief  Logan,  was  detailed  from 
Fort  Pitt,  to  visit  Illinois.  Croghan  being  detained, 
Lieut.  Alexander  Frazer,  who  was  to  accomjiauy 
liim,  proceeded  alone.  Frazer  reached  Kaskas- 
kia,  but  met  with  so  rough  a  reception  from 
both  the  French  and  Indians,  that  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  leave  in  disguise,  and  escaped  by 
descending  the  3Ii,ssissippi  to  New  Orleans. 
Croghan  started  on  his  journey  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  proceeding  down  the  Oliio,  accompanied 
bj-  a  party  of  friend!}'  Indians,  but  having  been 
captured  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  he 
finally  returned  to  Detroit  without  reaching  his 
destination.  The  first  Britisli  ofTicial  to  reach 
Fort  Chartres  was  Capt.  Thomas  Stirling.  De- 
scending tho.Ohio  with  a  force  of  one  hundred 
men,  he  reached  Fort  Chartres,  Oct.  10,  1705,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  the  fort  from  the  faith- 
ful and  courteous  St.  Ange.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  French  citizens,  includ- 
ing the  more  wealthy  left  rather  than  become 
British  subjects.  Tliose  about  Fort  Chartres  loft 
almost  in  a  body.  Some  joined  the  French 
colonies  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  while  others, 
crossing  the  river,  .settled  in  St.  Genevieve,  then 
in  Spanish  territory.  Much  the  larger  number 
followed  St.  Ange  to  St.  Loui.s,  whit^li  had  been 
established  as  a  trading  po.st  by  Pierre  La  Clede, 
during  the  previous  year,  and  which  now  received 
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what,  in  these  later  days,  would  he  called  a  great 
"boom." 

Captain  Stirling  was  relieved  of  his  command 
at  Fort  Chartres,  Dec.  4,  by  Maj.  llobert  Farmer. 
Other  British  Commandants  at  Fort  Chartres 
were  Col.  Edward  Cole,  Col.  John  Reed,  Colonel 
Wilkins,  Capt.  Hugh  Lord  and  Francois  de  Ras- 
tel,  Chevalier  de  Rocheblave.  The  last  had  been 
an  fiSc^-  i^  iliij  Frfeiioli  aimy,  r  -  1,  bavinec  rpsided 
at  Kaskaskia,  transferred  his  allegiance  on  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  Britisli.  He  was  the 
last  oflScial  representative  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Illinois. 

The  total  population  of  the  French  villages  in 
Illinois,  at  the  time  of  their  transfer  to  England, 
has  been  estimated  at  about  1,G00,  of  which  700 
were  about  Kaskaskia  and  '150  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cahokia.  Captain  Pittman  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  French  villages  in  Illinois  and  on 
the  Wabash,  at  the  time  of  his  vi;.it  in  1770,  at 
about  3,000.  Of  St.  Louis— or  "Paincourt,"  as  it 
was  called— Captain  Pittman  said:  "There  are 
about  forty  private  houses  and  as  many  families." 
Most  of  these,  if  not  all,  had  emigrated  from  the 
French  villages,  in  lact,  altuough  nominally  iu 
Spanisli  territorj',  it  was  essentially  a  French 
town,  protected,  as  Pittman  said,  by  "a  French 
garrison"  consisting  of  "a  Captain-Commandant, 
two  Lieutenants,  a  Fort  JIajor,  one  Sergeant 
one  Corporal  and  twenty  meri." 

Action  of  Continental  Congress.— The  first 
official  notice  taken  of  the  "Illinois  Country"  by 
the  Contineutal  Congress,  was  the  adoption  by 
that  body,  July  IS,  1775,  of  an  act  creating  three 
Indian  Departments — a  Northern,  Middle  and 
Southern.  Illinois  was  assigned  to  the  second, 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Patrick  He  iry,  of  Virginia, 
as  Commissioners.  In  April,  1770,  Col.  George 
'Morgan,  who  had  been  a  trader  at  Kaskaskia,  was 
appointed  agent  and  successor  to  these  Commis- 
sioners, with  headquarters  at  Fort  Pitt.  The 
promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  177G,  and  the  events  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  that  event, 
directed  attention  to  the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  yet  the  frontiersmen  of  Virginia  were 
watching  an  opportunity  to  deliver  a  blow  to  the 
Government  of  King  George  in  a  quarter  where 
it  was  least  expected,  and  where  it  was  (le.=tined 
to  have  an  immense  influence  ujjon  tlie  future  of 
the  new  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  American 
continent.  . 

Col.  Georok  Rogi;r3  Clark's  Expedition. 
— During  the  year  1777,  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark, 


a  native  of  Virginia,  then  scarcely  twenty-five 
years  of  ago,  having  conceived  a  plan  of  seizing 
the  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  sent 
trusty  spies  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
and  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Kaskaskia.  The 
report  brought  to  him  gave  him  encouragement, 
and,  in  December  of  therame  year,  he  laid  before 
Gov.  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  his  plans  for 
fho  rpHi'^tion  of  the  posts  in  Illinois.  Tlie^o  were 
approved,  and,  on  Jan.  3,  1778,  Clark  received 
authority  to  recruit  seven  companies  of  fifty  men 
each  for  three  months'  service,  and  Governor 
Henry  gave  him  66,000  for  expenses.  Proceeding 
to  Fort  Pitt,  he  succeeded  in  recruiting  three 
companies,  who  were  directed  to  rendezvous  at 
Corn  Island,  opposite  the  present  city  of  Louis- 
ville. It  has  been  claimed  that,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  British  as  to  his  real  destination, 
Clark  authorized  the  announcement  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  protect  the  settle- 
ments in  Kentucky  from  tlie  Indians.  At  Corn 
Island  another  company  was  organized,  making 
four  in  all,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Bow- 
man, Jlontgomery,  Helm  and  Harrod,  and  having 
c.aV.iked  on  kc-.l-Wits,  ihey  pa.,,eJ  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  June  24.  Reaching  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  2Sth,  he  was  met 
by  a  party  of  eight  American  hunters,  who  had 
left  Kaskaskia  a  few  days  before,  and  who,  join- 
ing his  command,  rendered  good  service  as 
guides.  He  disembarked  his  force  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  creek  one  mile  above  Fort  Massac. 
June  39,  and,  directing  his  course  across  the 
country,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  (July  4, 
1778)  arrived  within  three  miles  of  Kaska.skia" 
The  surprise  of  the  unsuspecting  citizens  of  Kas- 
kaskia and  its  small  garrison  was  complete.  Ilia 
force  having,  under  cover  of  darkness,  been 
ferried  across  the  Kaskaskia  River,  alwut  a  mile 
above  the  town,  one  detachment  surrounded  the 
town,  while  the  other  seized  the  fort,  capturing 
Rocheblave  and  his  little  command  with'jut  fir- 
ing a  gun.  The  famous  Indian  fighter  and 
hunter,  Simon  Kenton,  led  the  way  to  the  fort. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  what  Captain  Pitt- 
man called  the  "Jesuits'  liouso,"  which  had  been 
sold  by  the  French  Government  after  the  country 
was  ceded  to  England,  the  Jesuit  order  having 
been  suppressed.  A  wooden  fort,  erected  in  173G, 
and  known  afterward  by  the  British  as  Fort 
Gage,  liad  stood  on  the  bluff  ojiposite  the  town, 
but,  according  to  Pittman,  this  was  burnt  in  17CG, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  rebuilt. 
Clark's  e.xpedition  was  thus  far  a  complete  suc- 
cess.    Rocheblave,     proving    recalcitrant,     was 
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placed  in  irons  .and  sent  ns  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
■Williamsburg,  while  his  slaves  were  conliscated, 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  being  divided  among 
Clark's  troops.  The  inhabitants  wore  easily 
conciliated,  and  Cahokia  liaving  been  captured 
without  bloodshed,  Clark  turned  his  attention  to 
Vinceunes.  Through  the  influence  of  Pierre 
Gibault — the  Vicar-General  in  charge  at  Kaskas- 
kia — the  people  of  Vincennes  wore  induced  to 
swear  allegiance  lu  the  Cuiled  .States,  and, 
although  the  place  was  afterward  captured  by  a 
British  force  from  Detroit,  it  was,  on  Feb. 
24,  1779,  recaptured  by  Colonel  Clark,  together 
with  a  body  of  prisoners  but  little  smaller  than 
the  attacking  force,  and  §50,000  M-orth  of  prop- 
erty.    (See  Clarl;  Col.  George  Rogers.) 

Under  Government  of  Virginia.— Seldom 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  such  important 
results  been  achieved  by  such  insignificant  instru- 
mentalities and  with  so  little  sacrilice  of  life,  as 
in  this  almost  bloodless  campaign  of  the  youthful 
conqueror  of  Illinois.  Having  been  won  largely 
through  Virginia  enterprise  and  valor  and  by 
material  aid  furnished  through  Governor  Henry, 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegate.?,  in  Octohor, 
1778,  proceeded  to  assert  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
commonwealth  over  the  settlements  of  the  North- 
west, by  organizing  all  the  country  west  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  into  a  county  to  bo  called 
"Illinois,"  (see  Illinois  County),  and  empowering 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a"County-Liouteuantor 
Commandant-in-Chief"  to  exercise  civil  autlior- 
ity  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  puwer. 
Thus  "Illinois  County"  was  older  than  tho  States 
of  Ohio  or  Indiana,  while  Patrick  Henry,  the  elo- 
quent orator  of  the  Revolution,  became  ex-ofiicio 
its  first  Governor.  Col.  John  Todd,  a  citi/.en  of 
Kentucky,  was  appointed  "County-Liouteuaut," 
Dec.  12,  1778,  entering  upon  his  duties  in 
May  following.  Tho  militia  was  organized, 
Deputy-Commandants  for  Kaskaskiaand  Cahokia 
•  appointed,  and  the  first  election  of  civil  oflicers 
ever  had  in  Illinois,  was  held  under  Colonel 
Todd's  direction.  His  record-book,  now  in  i)o.5ses- 
sion  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  shows 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  pov.-ers 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  a  State  Executive. 
(See  Todd,  Col  John.) 

In  1782  one  "Tliimothe  Domunbrunf  sub- 
Bcribed  himself  as  "Lt.  comd'g  par  interim,  etc." 
— but  the  origin  of  his  authority  is  not  clearly 
understood.  He  assumed  to  act  as  Commandant 
until  tho  arrival  of  Gov.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  first 
Territorial  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
in  1790.     After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  courts 


ccascil  to  bo  licld  rind  civil  all'air.s  fell  into  gre^t 
disorder.  "In  elfect,  there  was  neither  law  nor 
order  in  the  'Illinois  Country"  for  the  seven 
years  from  1783  to  1700." 

During  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  there 
were  the  usual  rumors  and  alarms  in  the  "Illinois 
Country"  peculiar  to  frontier  life  in  time  of  war. 
The  country,  however,  was  singularly  exempt 
from  any  serious  calamity  such  as  n  rr>!i(rn! 
massacre.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  friendly 
relations  whicli  had  existed  between  the  French 
and  their  Indian  neighbors  previous  to  the  con- 
quest, and  which  the  new  masters,  after  tho  cap- 
ture of  Kaskaskia,  took  pains  to  perpetuate. 
Several  movements  were  iirojected  by  the  British, 
and  their  Indian  allies  about  Detroit  and  in  Can- 
ada, but  they  were  kept  so  busy  elsewhere  that 
they  had  little  time  to  put  their  plans  into  execu- 
tion. One  of  these  was  a  proposed  niovement 
from  Pensacola  against  the  Spanish  posts  on  the 
lower  Mi.ssissippi,  to  punish  Spain  for  having 
engaged  in  the  war  of  1770,  but  the  promptness 
with  which  the  Spanish  Governor  of  New  Orleans 
proceeded  to  capture  Fort  Manchac,  Baton  Rouge 
and  Nr.!c!iez  from  their  Britisli  possessors,  con- 
vinced the  latter  that  tliis  was  a  "game  at  which 
two  could  play."  In  ignorance  of  tliese  results, 
an  exjiedition,  750  strong,  composed  largely  of 
Indians,  fitted  out  at  Mackinaw  under  command 
of  Capt.  Patrick  St.  Clair,  started  in  tlie  early 
part  of  May,  1780,  to  co-operate  with  the  expedition 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  hut  intending  to  deal  a 
destructive  blow  to  the  Illinois  villages  and  the 
Spanisli  towns  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve  on 
the  way.  This  expedition  reached  St.  Louis,  May 
26,  but  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  having  arrived 
at  Cahokia  with  a  small  force  twenty-four  liours 
earlier,  prepared  to  "o-operato  with  the  Spaniards 
on  the  western  shore  of  tho  Jlississippi,  and  the 
invading  force  confined  their  depredations  to  kill-  ■ 
ing  seven  or  eight  villagers,  and  then  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  in  the  direction  they  had  come. 
These  were  the  last  expeditions  organized  to 
regain  the  "Country  of  the  Illinois"  or  capture 
Spanish  po.sts  on  the  Mis.sissippi. 

EXPEDITIONR    AOAINST   FoKT  ST.    JoSEPII.— An 

expedition  of  a  different  sort  is  worthy  of  mention 
in  this  connection,  as  it  originated  in  Illinois. 
This  consisted  of  a  company  of  seventeen  men, 
led  by  one  Thomas  Brady,  a  citizen  of  Cahokia, 
who,  marching  across  tlie  country,  in  the  month 
of  Octolier,  17S0,  after  the  retreat  of  Sinclair, 
from  St.  Louis,  .succeeded  in  sui-prising  and  cap- 
turing Fort  St.  Joseph  about  where  La  Salle  liad 
erected  Fort  Jliami,  near  tho  mouth  of  the  St. 
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Joseph  River,  a  hundrod  years  before.  lir;uly 
and  his  party  captured  a  few  British  prisoners, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  goods.  On  their  return, 
wliile  encamped  on  tlie  Calumet,  they  were 
attacked  hy  a  band  of  Pottawatomies.  and  all 
were  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoners  except 
Brady  and  two  others,  who  escaped.  Early  in 
January,  1781,  a  party  consisting  of  sixty-five 
whites,  organized  from  St.  Louis  and  Cahnkia, 
with  some  200  Indians,  and  headed  by  Don 
Eugenic  Pourre,  a  Spaniard,  started  ou  a  second 
expedition  against  Fort  St.  Joseph.  By  silencing 
the  Indians,  whom  they  met  on  their  way,  with 
promises  of  plunder,  they  were  able  to  reach  the 
fort  without  discovery,  captured  it  and,  raising 
the  Spanish  flag,  formally  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  After  retaining  pos- 
session for  a  fe'w  days,  the  jiarty  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  but  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Paris,  in  1783,  this  incident  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  claim  put  forth  by  Spain  to  ownorshiji  of 
the  "Illinois  Countrj-"  "by  right  of  conquest." 

The  Teeritorial  Peiuoh.— At  the  very  outset 
of  its  existence,  the  new  Government  of  the 
United  Stales  was  confronted  with  an  enibarjass- 
ing  question  which  deeply  alTocted  the  interests 
of  the  territory  of  which  Illinois  formed  a  jiart. 
This  was  the  claim  of  certain  States  to  lands 
lying  between  their  western  boundaries  and  tlie 
Mississippi  River,  then  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Republic.  These  claims  were  based  either 
upon  the  terms  of  their  original  charters  or  upon 
the  cession  of  lands  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
under  a  claim  of  the  former  character,  as  well  as 
by  right  of  conquest,  that  Virginia  assumed  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  the  "Illinois  Country"  after 
its  capture  by  the  Clark  expedition.  This  con- 
struction was  opposed  by  tho  States  which,  from 
their  geographical  position  or  other  cause,  had 
no  claim  to  lands  beyond  their  own  boundaries, 
and  the  controversy  was  waged  with  considerable 
bitterness  for  several  years,  proving  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. As  early  as  1770  the  subject  received 
tho  attention  of  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  requesting  the  States  having  such 
claims  to  "forbear  settling  or  issuing  warrants 
for  unappropriated  lands  or  granting  tho  same 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  (Revolu- 
tionary) War."  In  the  following  year,  New  York 
authorized  her  Delegates  in  Congress  to  limit  its 
boundaries  in  such  manner  as  they  might  think 
expedient,  and  to  cede  to  the  Government  its 
claim  to  western  lands.  The  case  was  further  t:om- 
plicatedby  the  claims  of  certain  land  companies 


which  Iiad  been  previously  organized.  New  York 
filed  her  cession  to  the  General  (ioverumeut  of 
lands  claimed  by  her  in  October,  1782,  followed 
by  Virginia  nearly  a  year  later,  and  by  Wassa- 
chusettsand  Connecticut  in  1785and  178C.  Other 
States  followed  somewliat  tardily,  Georgia  being 
the  last,  in  1803.  The  only  claims  of  tliis  charac- 
ter affecting  lands  in  Illinois  were  those  of  Vir- 
ginia covering  the  soutliern  part  of  the  State,  and 
Connecticut  and  Massaclmsetts  applying  to  tlie 
northern  portion.  It  w.as  from  the  splendid 
domain  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  thus  acquired 
from  Virginia  and  other  States,  that  the  North- 
west Territory  was  finally  organized. 

Ordinance  of  1787.— Tlie  first  step  was  taken  in 
the  passage  by  Congress,  in  1781,  of  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  temporary  government  of  the 
Western  Territory,  and  this  \vas  followed  three 
years  later  by  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated 
Ordinance  of  1787.  'While  this  latter  document 
contained  numerous  provisions  wliich  marked  a 
new  departure  in  the  science  of  free  government 
— as,  for  instance,  that  declaring  that  "religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
govenuneut  and  tho  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged" — its  crowning  feature  was  the 
sixth  article,  as  follows;  "There  shall  he  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted." 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy as  to  the  authorship  of  tho  above  and  other 
provisions  of  this  immortal  document,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  substantially  the  same  lan- 
guage was  introduced  in  the  resolutions  of  1784, 
by  a  Delegate  from  a  slave  State— Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  Virginia— though  not,  at  that  time, 
adopted.  Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Congress  of  1787  (being  then  Minister  to  Francs), 
and  could  have  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
the  later  Ordinance;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
principle  which  he  had  advocated  finally  received 
the  approval  of  eiglit  out  of  tho  thirteen  States,— 
all  that  were  represented  in  that  Congress — includ- 
ing the  slave  States  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  (See 
Ordinance  of  17S7.) 

Northwest  Territory  Organized. — Under 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  organizing  the  Northwest 
Territory,  Gen.  xVrthur  St  Clair,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  w.is  appointed  the 
first  Governor  on  I'^eb.  1,  1788,  with  Winthrop 
Sargent,  Secretary,  and  Samuel  HoJden  Parsons, 
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James  Mitchell  Varnuin  and  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  Jiidt;es.  All  these  were  reiippointeJ  by 
I'resident  Washington  in  17S9,  The  new  Terri- 
torial Government  was  organized  at  Marietta,  a 
settlement  on  the  Ohio,  Jvily  15,  178S,  but  it  was 
nearly  two  years  later  before  Governor  St.  Clair 
visited  Illinois,  arriving  at  Kaskaskia,  March  5, 
1790.  The  County  of  St.  Clair  (named  after  him) 
was  organized  at  this  time,  embracing  all  tlie 
settlcriicnib  Lotwecn  the  "x'ubasn  and  tiie  .Missis- 
sippi. (See  St.  Clair  Counti;.)  He  found  the 
inhabitants  generally  in  a  deplorable  couilition, 
neglected  b}-  the  Government,  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice practically  abolished  and  many  of  the  citizens 
sadly  in  need  of  the  obligations  due  them  from 
the  Government  for  supplies  furnished  to  Colonel 
Clark  twelve  years  before.  After  a  stay  of  three 
months,  the  Governor  returned  east.  In  1793, 
Judge  Turner  held  the  first  court  in  St.  Clair 
Coimty,  at  Cahokia,  as  the  county-seat,  although 
both  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  had  been  named  as 
county-soals  by  Governor  St.  Clair.  Out  of  the 
disposition  of  the  local  authorities  to  retain  the 
official  records  at  Cahokia,  and  consequent  dis- 
agreement over  the  county-si^^it  question,  al  loast 
in  part,  grew  the  order  of  1795  organizing  Uie 
second  county  (Randolph),  and  Kaskaskia  became 
its  county -seat.  In  179G  Governor  St.  Clair  jiaid 
a  second  visit  to  Illinois,  accompanied  by  Judge 
Symnies,  who  held  court  at  both  county -scpts. 
On  Nov.  4,  1791,  occurred  the  defeat  of  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair,  in  the  western  part  of  the  juesent 
State  of  Ohio,  In-  a  force  of  Indians  under  com- 
mand of  Little  Turtle,  in  which  the  whites  su.s- 
tained  a  heavy  loss  of  both  men  and  property — 
an  event  which  had  an  unfavorable  eftect  upon 
conditions  throughout  the  Northwest  Territory 
generally.  St.  Clair,  having  resigned  his  com- 
mand of  the  army,  was  succeeded  bj-  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne,  who,  in  a  vigorous  camjiaign, 
overwhelmed  the  Indians  with  defeat.  This 
resulted  in  the  treaty  with  the  Western  tribes  at 
Greenville,  August  3,  1790,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  comjiarative  peace  with  the 
Indians  all  over  the  Western  Country.  (See 
Wayne,  {Gen.)  Anthony.) 

FiusT  Terkitokial  Legislation.— In  1798,  the 
Territory  liaving  gained  the  requisite  population, 
an  election  of  members  of  a  Legislative  Council 
and  House  of  Representatives  was  held  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provi.'iions  of  the  Ordinance  of  17S7. 
This  was  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  organized 
in  the  historj-  of  t!ie  Republic.  It  met  at  Cincin- 
nati, Feb.  4,  1799,  Shadrach  Bond  being  the 
Delegate  from  St.  Clair  County  and  John  Edgar 


from  Randolph,  fien.  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  had  succeeded  Sargent  as  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  June  2G,  1798,  was  elected  Delegate  to 
Congress,  receiving  a  majority  of  one  vole  over 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  son  of  the  (Jovernor. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  Territohies.— By  act  of 
Congress,  May  7,  1800,  the  Northwest  fenilory 
was  divided  into  Ohio  and  Indiana  Tcnitori.s; 
the  lnt*'cr  einbr.aciip:  t'v>  rerrirr  ^v  '  of"  M."  ;•! 
ent  Slate  of  Ohio,  and  having  its  cajiital  ui  ■■S;'ipt 
Vincent''  (Vincennes).  May  13,  William  IIiMuy 
Harrison,  who  had  been  the  first  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  whicli  at 
first  consisted  of  three  counties:  Knox,  St.  Clair 
and  Randolph— tho  two  latter  being  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois.  Their 
aggregate  population  at  this  time  was  estimated 
at  less  than  5,000.  During  his  administration 
Governor  Harrison  concluded  thirteen  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  of  which  six  related  to  the  ces- 
sion of  lands  in  Illinois.  The  first  treaty  relating 
to  lands  in  Illinois  was  that  of  Greenville,  con- 
cluded by  General  Wayne  in  1795.  By  tliis  the 
Goveriiineut  acquired  six  mihs  square  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River;  twelve  miles  scjuare 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois;  six  miles  .square  at 
the  old  Peoria  fort;  the  post  of  Fort  MaRs.ac;  and 
150.000  acres  assigned  to  General  Clark  and  his 
soldiers,  besides  all  other  lands  "in  possession  of 
the  French  people  and  al!  other  white  settlers 
among  them,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had  been 
thus  extinguished."  (See  InJian  Trcatir.t;  also, 
Greenville,  Treaty  of .) 

During  the  year  1803,  tho  treaty  with  France 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida 
was  concluded,  and  on  March  2G,  1804,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congre.s."  attaching  all  that  portion  of 
Louisiana  lying  north  of  the  thirty -third  parallel 
of  latitude  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Indiana 
Territory  for  governmental  purposes.  This  in- 
cluded the  present  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  . 
Kansas,  Nebraska.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  two 
Dakotasand  partsof  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana. Tliis  arrangement  continued  only  until 
the  following  Marcli,  when  Louisiana  was  placed 
under  a  separate  Territorial  organization. 

I'or  four  years  Indiana  Territory  was  governed 
under  laws  framed  by  the  Governor  and  Judges, 
but,  the  population  having  increased  to  the  re- 
quired number,  an  election  was  held,  Sept. 
11,  1801,  on  the  proposition  to  advance  tho  gov- 
ernment to  the  "second  grade"  by  the  election  of 
a  Territorial  Legislature.  The  smallness  of  the 
vote  indicated  the  indifference  of  the  people  on 
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tlie  subject  Out  of  400  votes  cast,  the  proposition 
received  a  majority  of  I'.W.  The  two  Illinois 
counties  cast  a  total  of  143  votes,  of  which  St. 
Clair  furnished  81  and  llaudolpli  01.  The  former 
pave  a  majoritj-  of  'S~  ajcainst  the  measure  and 
tlie  latter  19  in  its  favor,  showing  a  net  negative 
majority  of  18.  Tlie  adoption  of  the  proposition 
was  due,  therefore,  to  the  affirmative  vote  in  the 
other  Counties.  There  wore  in  tl">  Torritnry  nt 
tJiis  time  six  counties;  one  of  these  (AVaync)  was 
in  Michigan,  wfiieh  was  set  off,  in  l^'O."),  as  a  seji- 
arato  Territory.  At  the  election  of  Delegates  to 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  held  Jan.  3,  180."),  Shad- 
rach  Bond,  Sr.,  and  William  Biggs  were  elected 
for  St.  Clair  County  and  George  Fisher  for  Ran- 
dolph. Bond  having  meanwhile  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  Shailrach  Bond. 
Jr.,  was  chosen  his  successor.  The  Legislature 
convened  at  Viucennes.  Feb.  7,  1805,  but  only 
to  recommend  a  list  of  persons  from  whom 
it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  select  a  legislative 
Council.  In  addition  to  Bond,  Pierre  Menard 
was  chosen  for  Randolph  and  John  Hay  for  St. 
Clair. 

Ii-Lixois  Territory  Oroanizku.— The  Illinois 
counties  were  represented  in  two  regular  and  one 
special  session  of  tlic  Territorial  Legislature  dur- 
ing the  time  they  wore  a  j^art  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory. By  act  of  'Congress,  which,  became  a  law 
Feb.  3,  1809,  the  Territory  was  divided,  the  west- 
ern part  being  named  Illinois. 

At  this  point  the  history  of  Illinois,  as  a  sepa- 
rate political  division,  begins.  While  its  bounda- 
ries in  all  other  directions  were  as  now,  on  the 
north  it  extended  to  the  Canada  line.  From 
what  has  already  been  said,  it  appears  that  the 
earliest  white  settlements  were  established  by 
French  Canadians,  chiefly  at  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia 
and  tlie  other  villages  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
American  Bottom.  At  the  time  of  Clark's  in- 
vasion, there  were  not  known  to  have  been  more 
than  two  Americans  among  tlieso  people,  except 
such  hunters  and  trappers  as  paid  them  occasional 
visits.  One  of  the  earliest  American  settlers  in 
Southern  Illinois  was  Capt.  Nathan  Hull,  who 
came  from  Massachusetts  and  settled  at  an  early 
day  on  tlie  Ohio,  near  where  Golconda  now 
stands,  afterward  removing  to  the  vicinity  of 
Kaskaskia,  where  he  died  in  ISOO.  In  1781,  a 
company  of  immigrants,  consisting  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions)  of  members  of  Clark's  command 
in  1778,  arrived  with  their  families  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  and  established  thern.selves  on 
the  American  Bottom  The  "Xew  Design"'  set- 
tlement, on  the  boundary  line  between  St.  Clair 


and  Monroe  Counliis.  aiui  the  first  dislinctivily 
American  colony  in  the  "Illinois  Country,"  was 
established  by  this  parly.  Some  of  its  members 
afterward  became  ))rominent  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory  and  the  State.  William  Biggs,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Territorial  Ixigislaturo,  with 
others,  settled  in  or  near  K:iskaskia  about  1783, 
and  William  Arundid,  the  first  American  mer- 
chnnt  at  Cahokia,  came  there  from  Peoria  during 
the  same  year.  Gen.  John  Edgar,  for  many  years 
a  leading  citizen  ami  merchant  at  the  caiiital, 
arrived  at  Kaskaskia  in  1784.  an<l  William  Mor- 
rison, Kaskaskia"sprinci|)al  merchant,  came  from 
Philadelphia  as  early  as  1790.  followed  some  years 
afterward  by  several  brothers.  James  Lcmen 
came  before  the  beginning  of  the  jjrcsent  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  founder  of  a  large  and  influ- 
ent ial  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh,  St.  Clair 
County,  and  Rev.  David  Badgley  headed  a  colony 
of  154  from  Virginia,  who  arrived  in  1797. 
Among  other  proTninent  arrivals  of  this  period 
were  John  Rice  Jones,  Pierre  Menard  (first 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State),  Sh.adrach 
Bond,  Jr.  (first  Governor),  John  Hay,  John 
Messinger,  William  Kinney,  Capt.  Joseph  Oglo; 
and  of  a  later  date,  Nathaniel  Pope  (afterward 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Delegate  to  Congress, 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  and  father  of 
the  late  Maj.-Gen.  John  Pope),  Elias  Kent  Kane 
(first  Secretary  of  State  and  afterward  United 
States  Senator),  Daniel  P.  Cook  (first  Aftorney- 
Genenil  and  second  Representative  in  Congress), 
George  Forquor  (at  onetime  Secretary  of  State), 
and  Dr.  George  Fisher — all  I'romiucnt  in  Terri- 
torial or  State  history.  (See  biographical 
sketches  of  these  e;irly  settlers  under  tlieir  re- 
spective names.) 

The  government  of  the  new  Territory  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Ninian  Ed- 
wards, Governor;  Nathaniel  Pope,  Secretary, 
and  Alexander  Stuart,  Obadiah  Jones  and  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  Territorial  Judges.  (See  Edwards, 
Ninirm.)  Stuart  having  been  transferred  to 
Mis.souri,  Stanley  Griswold  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Governor  Edwards  arrived  at  Kas- 
kaskia, the  capital,  in  June,  1809.  At  that 
time  the  two  cfiunties  of  .St.  Clair  and  Randolph 
comprised  the  settled  portion  of  the  Territory, 
with  a  wliite  population  estimated  .at  about  9,000. 
The  Governor  and  Judges  immediately  jiroceeded 
to  formulate  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  appoint- 
ments made  liy  Secretary  Po])e,  who  had  preceded 
the  Governor  in  his  arrival  in  the  Territory,  were 
confirmed.  Benjamin  H.  Doyle  was  the  first 
Attorney-General,    but    lie    resigned    in    a   few 
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nionihs.  wiien  the  jilac-e  was  olferi-i)  (o  .l"lin  J. 
Crittenden— the  well-known  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War— but  by  him  declined.  Thomas  T. 
Crittenden  was  then  apfxiiiited. 

An  incident  of  the  year  1811  was  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Tecuinseli, 
the  grerit  chief  of  the  Shawuees,  by  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Four  companies  of  mounted 
rangers  were  raised  in  Illinois  this  year  under 
direction  of  Col.  William  Kiis.soll,  of  Kentucky, 
who  built  Camp  Russell  near  Edwavdsvillc  the 
following  year.  They  were  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Samuel  AVhiteside,  AVilliam  B.  Whiteside, 
James  B.  Mo'jre  and  Jacob  Short.  The  memo- 
rable earthquake  which  had  itscenter  about  New 
Madrid,  Mo.,  occurred  in  December  of  this 
year,  and  was  quite  violent  iu  sonie  jjortions  of 
Southern  Illinois.     (See  Earthqiialce  of  ISll. ) 

War  of  iSlC. — During  the  following  year  the 
second  war  with  England  began,  but  no  serious 
outbreak  occurred  in  Illinois  until  August,  1SI2, 
when  tlie  !ua.ssacre  at  Fort  Deaiborn,  where 
Cliicago  now  stands,  took  place.  This  had  long 
been  a  favorite  trading  post  of  the  Indians,  at 
first  tUjder  French  occupation  and  afterward 
under  the  Americans.  Sometime  during  1&03-04, 
a  fort  had  been  built  near  the  mouth  of  Chicago 
Eiverontliescuth  side,  on  land  acquired  from  the 
Indians  by  the  treaty  of  Green^•ille  in  1705.  (See 
Fort  Ikarlxim.)  In  the  spring  of  1812  some 
alarm  had  l>een  caused  by  outrages  comnjitted  by 
Indians  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  earlj-  part  of 
August,  Capt.  Xathan  Heald,  commanding  the 
garrison  of  less  than  seventy-five  men,  received 
instructions  from  General  Hull,  in  command  at 
Detroit,  to  evacuate  the  fort,  disposing  of  tlie 
public  property  as  he  might  see  fit.  Friendly 
Indians  a.Ivised  Heald  either  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  3  vigorous  defense,  or  evacuate  at  once. 
Instead  of  this,  he  notified  the  Indians  of  his  in- 
tention to  retire  and  divide  the  stores  among 
them,  with  the  conditions  subsequently  agreed 
upon  in  cvumcil,  that  his  garrison  should  be 
aiTor\led  an  escort  and  safe  passage  to  Fort 
Wayne.  On  the  14th  of  August  he  proceeded  to 
distribute  the  bulk  of  the  goods  as  promised,  but 
the  ammunition,  guns  and  Liquors  were  de- 
stroyed. This  he  justified  on  the  ground  that  a 
h»J  use  wov.ld  be  made  of  them,  while  tlie 
Indians  coi:s:ruevi  it  as  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. Tee  tragedy  which  followed,  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Mioses"  ""History  of  Illinois:" 

•"Black  Fanridge.  a  Pottawatomie  Cliicf,  whd 
hs^i  t^?i?i:  v^r!  :enus  of  friendship  with  tlie  wliitos, 


appealed  before  Cajilain  Ileald  and  informed 
him  plainlv  that  lii^  voung  men  intended  to 
imlMue  their  hands  in"the  blood  of  the  whites; 
that  lie  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  them.  and. 
surrendering  a  medal  he  had  worn  in  token  of 
amity,  closed  by  saying:  "I  will  not  wear  a 
token  of  jieaee  whilel  am  coniiielled  to  aet  as  an 
enemy.'  In  the  meantime  the  Indians  were  riot- 
ing upon  the  piuvisions,  and  l)Ceoniiiig  so  a,i;;'ies- 
sive  in  their  be;iriiig  tli:U  it  was  resolved  to  mairh 
out  tlie  luvxt  .lav.  Tlie  fat:il  fifle.-elh  rrri-.l 
'lo  e:icli  sol.lior  was  ,hslrihuled  twenty-live 
rounds  of  reserved  amiiiiinitioiu  The  b.-igj'iaj'.e 
and  amliiiUince  wagons  were  laden,  and  tlie  gar- 
rison slowlv  wended  its  way  outside  the  ]ir(iteet- 
ing  walls  of  the  fort— the" Indi.an  escort  of  ."3(10 
following  in  the  rear.  What  next  occurred  in 
this  dis:i..t rolls  movement  is  narrated  bv  Captain 
Ileald  in  Iiis  report,  as  fallows:  'The  siiuaticii  of 
the  counlrv  reiiciered  it  luefs- arv  for  \is  to  t;il:e 
the  beach,  with  tin  1  ,'  -  .  ,  .  iv  Tft.  :.n.I  p  lil  1, 
.sand  bank  on  oiu  1  :  ,  '  ',  1  le .  -  h'r  ; :  1  d 
yards  ilislanee.  W  r  1  .  :  ;  ■  ^  -,•■■1  ;,i..'iii  ;,  i.  :'.n 
and  a  h,-ilf,  when  i:  v,  ,  >ii  ,  .,  ,,,1  (1a  i  ,.■■.:„ 
WelLs)  that  the  lndi:.i,s  were  piei.:ired  "to  alnu'k 
usfroinbeliind  the  Ixink.  1  immeiliately  maiehed 
up  with  the  company  to  the  top  of  "the  bank, 
when  the  action  commenced;  after  firing  one 
round,  wc  charged,  and  the  Indians  gave  way  in 
front  and  joined  those  on  our  flanks.  In  about  fif- 
teen minutes  they  got  po.ssession  of  all  our  horses, 
provisions  and  baggage  of  every  description,  and 
finding  the  Miamis  (who  had  come  from  Fort 
AVayne  with  Captain  Wells  to  act  as  an  escort) 
did  not  r^Mst  us,  I  drew  off  the  few  men  I  had 
left  ;.i)'l  I  I'  -M-  i-nof  a  small  elevation  in 
the  I;  ::  I  i.  c.:i  .1:  shot  of  the  bank.  Or  any 
otli.  .  .  ,^  '  :  .  .  :;,  i  .;iis  did  not  follow  me  Iml 
as-,,  ;,,!.!■  !  1  .  :.  i,  .iy  mu  to])  of  the  bank,  and  aflor 
some  ciiii'.uli:it;on  among  ihcni.selves.  made  signs 
for  mo  to  ;i]iproach  tlicm.  I  advanced  towarcl 
them  alone,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  Potta- 
watomie chiefs  e:illed  l:|:i'-|-  I'.iri!  -^'.-ii  h  an  inter- 
preter.    After  sl.:!i  !  ,,■  I        '      I      I,.  ledmeto 

surrender,  proiol  nf  all  the 

prisoners.  On  a  i-a-  i;.  d:  m  ,.  .  !iiati<.n  I 
concluded  it  would  be  ino,I,  y,\i  ;■  ■  l  ;  .  ...;,  ;  !y 
with  this  request,  although  i  .1,1  i  ,  i  •  ■  n'e 
confidence  in  his  promise.     The  ii  <      '<  ■       ie 

a  brave  defense,  but  what  eiuiM  ,h  .-  i.,;,e 

do  against  such  overwh.  hi  n  i  ■;:!  '  i-  li  uai^ 
evident  with  over  halt  li-  .^  .  ;  ,  I 
the  field,  or  wounded.  \vr 
be  hopeless.  Twenty-si.>.  j.,,  l.u.-  .mi  twelve 
militia,  with  two  women  and  twelve  children, 
were  killed.  Among  the  .slain  were  Captain 
AVells,  Dr.  Van  Voorhis  and  En.sign  George 
Konan.  (Captain  Wells,  when  young,  had  been 
captured  bv  Indians  and  had  married  among 
them.)  He"  (WelLsj  was  familiar  with  all  the 
wiles,  stratagems,  as  well  as  the  vindictiveness 
of  the  Indian  ehaiacter,  and  when  the  coulliei 
began,  he  said  to  his  niece  (Mr.s.  Ileald).  bv 
whose  side  he  was  standing,  'We  have  not  th'e 
slightest  chance  for  life;  we  must  j.art  to  meei 
no  more  in  this  world,  (iod  bless  you.'  Willi 
these  words  he  ilashed  forward  into  "the  thickest, 
of  the  (Iglit.  He  refu.sed  to  be  taken  prisoner, 
knowing  what  liis  fate  would  be,  when  a  young 
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red-skin    rut    liiin    cUr 

jiun])p(l  H|Km  his  lin.h-, 

a  portion  of  it  witli      "'. 

■■Tlie  prisoners  III     ■ 

wife,      bntll     won. 11.     : 

wonndeil,  and  wil,.,   w 
missioned  oflieersand  ii 


liis    tomahawk, 
lis  lieart  and  att 


i'lain  Ileald  and 
..lilt  Helm,  also 
Kty-live  non-coni- 
md  eleven  women 


and  ehihlreu.  Tlie  loss  of  the  IndiiDis  was  lifteon 
killed.  Mr.  Kinzie's  family  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  some  friendly  Indians  and  were  not 
will;  (he  retiring;  irarrison.  Tiip  Indinns  encap-ed 
in  this  outrage  were  principally  Potlawaiomies, 
with  a  few  Chipi>e\vas,  Ottawas.  "Winiieba^oes, 
and  Kickapoos.  Fort  Dearborn  was  ])lundered 
and  burned  ou  the  next  morning."  (See  Furt 
Dearborn;  also  War  of  JS13.) 

Thus  ended  the  most  bloody  tragedy  that  ever 
occurred  on  the  soil  of  Illinois  with  Americans  as 
victims.  The  place  where  this  aflair  occurred, 
as  described  by  Captain  Heald,  was  on  the  lake 
shore  about  the  foot  of  Eighteenth  Street  in 
the  present  city  of  Chicago.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  fort,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Chicrago 
remained  unoccupied  imtil  1810,  when  the  fort 
was  rebuilt.  At  that  time  the  bones  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  mas.siicre  of  1812  still  lay  bleaching 
upon  the  sands  near  the  lake  shore,  but  they 
were  gathered  up  a  few  years  later  and  buried. 
The  new  fort  continued  to  be  occupied  somewliat 
in-ogularly  until  1837,  when  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned, there  being  no  longer  any  reason  for 
maintaining  it  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians. 

Othei:  Events  of  the  Wak.— The  part  played 
by  Illinois  in  the  War  of  1812,  consisted  chiefly 
in  looking  after  the  large  Indian  population 
within  and  near  its  borders.  Two  expeditions 
were  undertaken  to  Peoria  Lake  in  the  Fall  of 
1812;  the  first  of  these,  under  the  direction  of 
Governor  Edwards,  burned  two  Kickapoo  vil- 
lages, one  of  them  being  that  of  "Black  Part- 
ridge," who  had  befriended  the  whites  at  Fort 
Dearborn.  A  few  weeks  later  Capt.  Thomas  E. 
Craig,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  militia,  made  a 
descent  upon  the  ancient  French  village  of  Peoria, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  inhabitants  had  har- 
bored hostile  Indians  and  fired  on  his  boats.  He 
burned  a  part  of  the  town  and,  taking  the  peoide 
as  prisoners  down  tlie  river,  put  them  ashore 
below  Alton,  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Both 
these  affairs  were  severely  censured. 

There  were  expeditions  again,st  the  Indians  on 
the  Illinois  and  Upper  Mississippi  in  1813  and 
1814.  lu  the  latter  year,  Illinois  troops  took  part 
with  credit  in  two  engagements  at  Rock  Lsland — 
the  last  of  these  being  in  co-operation  with  regu- 
lars, under  command  of  Maj.  Zachary  Taylor, 
afterwards  President,  against  a  force  of  Indians 
supported  by  the  British.     Fort  Clark  at  Peoria 


was  erected  in  isi:i.  and  Fort  Fdwards  at  War- 
saw, opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1811.  A  council 
with  the  Indians,  conducted  by  Governors 
Edwards  of  Illinois  and  Clarke  of  Missouri,  and 
Auguste  Chouteau,  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  as 
Government  Commissioners,  on  the  Jlississippi 
just  below  Alton,  in  July,  1815,  concluded  a 
tmniy  of  peace  witli  the  principal  Northwestern 
tribes,  thus  ending  the  war. 

FlUST  TeHKITOUI.VL  LK(iISL.A.TlUK.--By  act  of 
Congress,  adopted  May  21,  1812,  the  Territory  of 
Illinois  was  raised  to  the  second  grade— i.  e.,  em- 
powered to  elect  a  Territorial  Legislature.  In 
September,  three  additional  counties— Madison, 
Gallatin  and  Johnson — were  organized,  making 
five  in  all,  and,  in  October,  an  election  for  the 
choice  of  five  members  of  the  Council  and  .seven 
Representatives  was  lield,  resulting  as  follows: 
Councilmen— Pierre  Menard  of  Randolph  County ; 
William  Biggs  of  St.  Clair;  Samuel  Judy  of 
Madison;  Thomas  Ferguson  of  Johnson,  and 
Benjamin  Talbot  of  Gallatin.  Representatives- 
George  Fisher  of  Randolph ;  Joshua  Oglesby  and 
Jacob  Short  of  St.  Clair;  William  Jones  of  Madi- 
son; Phili])  Trammel  and  Alexander  Wilson  of 
Gallatin,  and  John  Grammar  of  Johnson.  The 
Legislature  met  at  Kaskaskia,  Nov.  2.5,  the  Coun- 
cil organizing  with  Pierre  Menard  as  President 
and  John  Thomas,  Seci-etary;  and  the  House, 
with  George  Fisher  as  Speaker  and  William  C. 
Greenup,  Clerk.  Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  the 
first  Delegate  to  Congress. 

A  second  Legislature  was  elected  iu  1814,  con- 
.vening  at  Kaskaskia,  Nov.  14.  Jlonard  was  con 
tinned  President  of  the  Council  during  the  whole 
Territorial  ]iei-iod;  while  George  Fisher  was 
Speaker  of  each  House,  except  the  Second.  The 
county  of  Edwards  was  organized  iu  1814,  and 
White  in  181.').  Other  counties  organized  under 
the  Territorial  Government  were  Jackson,  Mon- 
roe, Crawford  and  Pope  in  181G;  Bond  in  1817, 
and  Franklin,  Union  and  Washington  in  1818, 
making  fifteen  in  all.  Of  these  all  but  the 
tliree  last-named  were  organized  jirevious  to  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  enabling  act  author- 
izing the  Territory  of  Illinois  to  organize  a  State 
government.  In  1816  the  Bank  of  Illinois  was 
established  at  Shawneetowu,  with  branches  at 
Edwardsville  and  Kaskaskia. 

E.'iKLY  Towns.— Besides  the  French  villages  in 
the  American  Bottom,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a  French  and  Indian  village  on  the  west  bank  of 
Peoria  Lake,  as  early  as  1711.  This  site  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  about  1775  and  a  ne« 
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village  established  on  the  present  site  of  Peoria 
soon  after,  which  was  maintained  until  1S12, 
w  hen  it  was  broken  up  by  Captain  Craig.  Other 
early  towns  were  Shawucetown,  laid  out  in  ISOS; 
Belleville,  established  as  the  counfy-seat  of  St. 
Clair  County,  in  181-1;  Edwardsville,  founded  in 
1815;  Upper  Alton,  in  1810,  and  Alton,  in  181S. 
Carnii,  Fairfield,  "Waterloo,  Golconda,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Jlouut  Carmel  and  Vienna  also  belonged  to 
tliis  pTiort;  while  Ja^ksou^  illu,  Springlieid  and 
Galena  were  settled  a  few  years  later.  Chicago 
is  mentioned  in  "Beck's  Gazetteer"  of  J8i;l,  as  "a 
village  of  Pike  County." 

Admission  as  a  State,— The  preliuiinary  steps 
for  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  a  State,  were  taken 
in  the  jiassage  of  an  Enabling  Act  by  Congress, 
April  13,  18)8.  An  inijwrtant  incident  in  this 
connection  was  the  aniendjnent  of  the  act,  mak- 
ing the  parallel  of  -12'  30'  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  River  the  northern  boundary, 
instead  of  a  line  extending  from  the  sonthevji 
extremity  of  the  Lake.  This  was  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope, 
then  Delegate  from  Illinois,  and  by  it  the  State 
secured  a  strip  of  country  fifty-one  miles  in 
width,  from  the  Lake  to  the  Mississippi,  embrac- 
ing what  have  since  become  fourteen  of  the  mo.st 
populous  counties  of  the  State,  including  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  political,  material  and  moral 
results  which  have  followed  this  important  act, 
liave  been  the  subject  of  much  interesting  dis- 
cassion  and  cannot  be  easily  over-estimated. 
(See  Northern  Bovndavy  Question;  also  J'ojjc, 
Nathaniel.) 

Another  measure  of  great  importance,  which  Mr. 
Pope  secured,  was  a  modification  of  the  provision 
of  the  Enabling  Act  requiring  the  appropriation  of 
five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  witliin  the  Slate,  to  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals.  The  amendment  which  he 
secured  authorizes  the  ajiplication  of  two-fifths 
of  this  fund  to  the  making  of  roads  leading  to  the 
State,  but  requires  "the  residue  to  bo  appropri- 
ated by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  one  sixth 
jiart  shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college  or 
university."  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
system  of  liberal  encouragement' of  education  by 
the  General  Government,  whicli  has  been  at- 
tended with  such  beneficent  results  in  the  younger 
States,  and  has  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  the 
Kation.  (See  Education;  Railroads,  and  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal.) 

The  Enabling  Act  required  as  a  precedent  con- 
dition that  a  census  of  the  Territory,  to  be  taken 


that  year,  should  show  a  population  of  -iCOOO. 
Such  a  result  was  shown,  but  it  is  now  confessed 
that  the  number  was  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
true  population,  as  afterwards  given,  being  31,tt'20. 
According  to  the  decennial  census  of  1820,  the 
population  of  the  State  at  that  time  was  55,103. 
If  there  was  any  short -coming  in  this  resiicct  in 
1818,  the  State  has  fully  compen.satcd  for  it  by 
its  unexampled  growth,  in  later  year;. 

An  election  of  Delegates  to  a  Convention  to 
frame  a  State  Constitution  was  held  July  0  to  8, 
iSlS  (extending  through  three  days),  tiiirty-threo 
Delegates  being  cho.sen  from  the  fifteen  coinities 
of  the  Slate.  The  Convention  met  at  Kaskaskia, 
August  3,  and  organized  bj-  the  election  of  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  President,  and  William  C.  Greenup, 
Secretary,  closing  its  labors,  August  20.  The 
Constitution,  which  was  modeled  largely  upon 
the  Constitutions  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
was  not  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peojilc.  (See 
Const  it  ulioiial  Conventions,  especially  Co);f«n- 
tion  of  ISIS.)  Objection  was  made  to  its  accept- 
ance by  Congress  on  the  ground  that  the 
pojiulation  of  the  Territory  was  insufficient  and 
that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  was  not  as  ex- 
plicit as  required  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787;  but 
these  arguments  were  overcome  and  the  docu- 
ment accepted  by  a  vote  of  117  yeas  to  34  nays. 
The  only  officers  whose  election  was  provided  for 
by  popular  vote,  were  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  ShcriiTs,  Coroners  and  County  Commis- 
sioners. The  Se<-retary  of  State,  State  Treasurer, 
Auditor  of  Pulilic  Accounts,  Public  Printer  and 
Supreme  and  Circuit  Judges  were  all  appointive 
either  by  the  Governor  or  General  Assembly. 
The  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  all  white 
male  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  21  years,  who 
had  resided  in  the  State  six  months. 

The  first  State  election  was  held  Sept.  17, 
181S,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  Shadrach  Bond 
for  Governor,  and  Pierre  Menard,  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Legislature,  chosen  at  the  same 
time,  consisted  of  thirteen  Senators  and  tv.-enty- 
seven  Representatives.  It  commenced  its  session 
at  Kaskaskia,  Oct.  o,  1818,  and  adjourned  after  a 
session  of  ten  days,  awaiting  the  formal  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  which  took  place  Dec.  3.  A 
second  session  of  the  same  Legislature  was  held, 
extending  from  Jan.  4  to  March  31,  1819. 
Risdon  Moore  was  Speaker  of  the  first  lIou.se. 
The  other  State  ofiioers  elected  at  the  first  ses- 
sion were  Elijah  C.  Berry,  Auditor;  John  Thomas, 
Treasurer,  and  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Attorney -General. 
Elias  Kent  Kane,  having  lieen  api)ointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  Governor,  was  confirmed  by 
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the  Senate.  Ex-Governor  Edwards  and  Jesse  B. 
Tboiiias  were  elected  United  States  Senators,  the 
former  drawing  the  short  terra  and  serving  one 
year,  wlien  he  was  re-elected.  Thomas  served 
two  terms,  retiring  in  1S20.  The  first  Supremo 
Court  consisted  of  Josepli  Phillips,  Chief  Justice, 
with  Thomas  C.  Browne,  William  P.  Foster  and 
John  Reynolds,  Associate  Justices.  Foster,  who 
■was  n  riore  r.dv.jnturer  without  any  Ipjal  knowl- 
edge, left  the  State  in  a  few  months  and  was 
succeeded  by  AVilliam  Wilson.  (See  Slate  Ojjlccii'. 
United  Slates  Senators,  and  Judiciary.) 

Menard,  who  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
four  years,  was  a  noteworthy  man.  A  native  of 
Canada  and  of  French  descent,  he  came  to  Kas- 
kaskia  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  24  years,  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  hos- 
pitable, frank,  liberal  and  enterprising.  The  fol- 
lowing story  related  of  him  illustrates  a  pleas- 
ant feature  of  his  character:  "At  one  time  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  salt  in  the  country,  and  Menard 
held  the  only  supply  outside  of  St.  Louis.  A 
number  of  his  neighbors  called  upon  him  for 
what  they  wanted ;  he  declined  to  let  then\  know 
whether  he  could  supply  them  or  not,  but  told 
them  to  come  to  his  store  on  a  certain  day,  when 
he  would  inform  them.  They  came  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  were  seated.  Jlenard  passed 
around  among  them  and  inquired  of  each,  'You 
got  money?'  Some  said  they  had  and  some  that 
they  had  not,  b\it  would  pay  as  soon  as  they 
killed  their  hogs.  Those  who  had  money  he 
directed  to  range  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
room  and  those  who  had  none,  on  the  otlier.  Of 
course,  those  who  had  the  means  expected  to  get 
the  salt  and  the  others  looked  very  much  dis- 
tressed and  crestfallen.  Menard  then  spoke  up 
in  his  brusque  way,  and  said,  'You  men  who  got 
de  money,  can  go  to  St.  Louis  for  your  salt. 
Dese  poor  men  who  got  no  money  shall  have  my 
salt,  by  gar.'  Such  was  the  man— noble-hearted 
and  large-minded,  if  unpolished  and  uncouth." 
(See  3/e?i07-<i,  Pierre.) 

Removal  op  the  Capital  to  Vandalia.— 
At  the  second  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
five  Commissioners  were  apijointed  to  select  a 
new  site  for  the  State  Capital.  What  is  now  the 
city  of  Vandalia  was  selected,  and,  in  December, 
1820,  the  entiro  archives  of  the  State  were  re- 
moved to  the  new  capital,  being  transported  in 
one  small  wagon,  at  a  co.st  of  §25.00,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  Sidney  Breese,  who  after- 
wards became  United  States  Senator  and  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.     (See  Slate  Capitals. ) 

'Durina:    the    ses.slon    of    the    Second   General 


Assembly,  which  )nct  at  Vandalia,  Dec.  4, 
1820,  a  bill  w.-i.s  passed  establisliin;,'  a  State  Bank 
at  Vandalia,  with  branches  at  Shawneetown, 
Edwardsville  and  Brownsville.  John  McLean, 
who  had  been  the  first  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, was  Speaker  of  the  House  at  this  session, 
lie  was  twice  elected  to  theUnitcd  States  Senate, 
though  he  served  only  about  two  years,  dving  in 
1830.     [Her:  Sfr.fn  na'nh.) 

INTIIOIKTCTION-    OF    THE    SlaVKRY  QCESTION.— 

The  second  State  election,  whicli  occurred  in 
August,  1822,  proved  the  beginning  of  a  turbu- 
lent period  through  the  introduction  of  .some 
exciting  questions  into  State  politics.  There 
were  four  camlidates  for  gubernatorial  honors  in 
the  field:  Chief-Justice  Phillips,  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  supported  by  the  friends  of  Governor 
Bond;  Associate- Justice  Browne,  of  the  s:unp 
court,  supported  by  the  friends  of  Governor 
Edwards;  Gen.  James  B.  Moore,  a  noted  Indian 
fighter  and  the  candidate  of  the  "Old  Rangers," 
and  Edward  Coles.  The  latter  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  who  had  served  as  private  secretary  of 
President  Monroe,  and  had  been  employed  as  a 
special  messenger  to  Russia.  He  had  made  two 
vi.sits  to  Illinois,  the  first  in  1815  and  the  secowl 
in  1818.  The  Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitu- 
tion being  in  session  at  the  date  of  the  latter 
visit,  ho  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
the  slavery  question  and  exerted  his  influence  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitorj'  article 
in  the  organic  law.  On  April  1,  1819,  he  started 
from  his  home  in  Virginia  to  remove  to  Edwards- 
ville, 111.,  taking  with  him  his  ten  slaves.  The 
journey  fronr  Brownsville,  Pa.,  was  made  in 
two  flat-boats  to  a  point  below  Louisville,  where 
he  disembarked,  traveling  by  land  to  Edwards- 
ville. While  descending  the  Ohio  River  ho  sur- 
prised his  slaves  by  announcing  that  they  were 
free.  The  scene,  as  described  by  himself,  was 
most  dramatic.  Having  declined  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  leaving  him,  he  took 
them  with  him  to  his  destination,  where  he 
eventually  gave  each  head  of  a  family  IGO  acres 
of  land.  Arrived  at  Edwardsville,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  Register  of  the  Land  Oflice,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  President  Mon- 
roe, before  leaving  Virginia. 

The  act  of  Coles  with  reference  to  liis  slaves 
established  his  reputation  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  it  was  in  this  attitude  that  he  stood 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor — both  Phillips  and 
Browne  being  friendly  to  "the  institution," 
which  had  had  a  virtual  existence  in  the  "Illinois 
Country"   from  the  time    Renault  brought   COO 
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slaves  to  tlio  vicinity  of  Kaskaskiiv,  one  )iuu- 
dred  years  before.  Although  the  Constitution 
declared  that  "neitlier  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  hereafter  bo  introduced  into  the 
State,"  this  had  not  been  effectual  in  eliminating 
it.  In  fact,  while  this  language  was  con.strued, 
so  long  as  it  romaiwed  in  the  Constitution,  as 
prohibiting  legislation  authorizing  the  admission 
of  slaves  from  without,  it  was  not  regarded  as 
inimionl  to  the  institiitiou  as  it  already  ox isLed; 
and,  as  the  population  came  largely  from  the 
slave  States,  there  had  been  a  rapidly  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  removing  the  inhibitorj' 
clause.  Although  the  pro-slavery  part)-  was 
divided  between  two  candidates  for  Governoi-, 
it  had  hardly  contemplated  the  possibilitj-  of 
defeat,  and  it  was  consequently  a  surprise  when 
the  returns  showed  that  Coles  was  elected,  receiv- 
ing 2,854  votes  to  2,687  for  Phillips,  2, .113  for 
Browne  and  023  for  Moore  —  Coles'  plurality 
being  1G7  in  a  total  of  8,606.  Coles  thus  became 
Governor  on  less  than  one-third  of  the  popular 
vote.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  who  had  made  the  race 
for  Congress  at  the  same  election  against 
McLean,  as  an  avowed  opponent  of  slavery,  \vas 
successful  by  a  majority  of  876.  (See  Coles, 
Edward;  also  Cook,  Daniel  Pope.) 

The  real  struggle  was  now  to  occur  in  the  Legis- 
lature, which  met  Doc.  2,  1823.  The  Ilou-^o 
organized  with  William  M.  Alexander  as  Speaker, 
while  the  Senate  elected  Thomas  Lippincott 
(afterwards  a  prominent  Presbyterian  minister 
and  the  father  of  the  late  Gen.  Charles  E.  Lijipin- 
cott).  Secretary,  and  Henry  S.  Dodge,  Enrolling 
and  Engrcssing  Clerk.  The  other  State  officers 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  were  .Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Secretary 
of  State;  Elijah  C.  Berry,  Auditor;  Ahner  Field, 
Treasurer,  and  James  Tu  -ney,  Attorney-General. 
Lockwood  had  served  nearly  two  years  previouslj- 
as  Attorney-General,  but  remained  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  only  three  month.?,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Receiver  for 
the  Laud  Office.     (See  Lockwood,  Samuel  Drake.) 

The  slavery  question  came  up  in  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  reference  to  a  special  committee  of  a 
portion  of  the  Governor's  message,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  spite 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  recommending  that 
steps  be  taken  for  its  extinction.  Majority  and 
minority  reports  were  submitted,  the  former 
claiming  the  right  of  the  State  to  amend  its  Con- 
stitution and  thereby  make  such  disposition  of 
the  slaves  as  it  saw  proper.  Out  of  this  grew  a 
resolution  submitting  to  the  electors  at  the  next 


election  a  proposition  for  a  convention  tv  revi.se 
the  Constitution.  This  passed  the  Senate  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote,  and,  liaving  come  up 
in  the  House  (Feb.  11.  1823),  it  failed  by  a  single 
vote — Nicholas  Hansen,  a  Representative  from 
Pike  County,  whose  seat  had  been  unsuccessfully 
contested  by  John  Shaw  .at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  being  one  of  those  voting  in  the  negative. 
The  next  d.ay,  without  further  investigalioM,  the 
majority  proceeded  to  reconsider  its  action  in 
seating  Hansen  two  and  a  half  months  previ- 
ously, and  Siiaw  was  seated  in  his  place;  though, 
in  order  to  do  this,  some  crooked  work  w  as  nec- 
essary to  evade  the  rules.  Shaw  being  seated, 
the  submission  resolution  was  then  passed.  No 
more  exciting  campaign  was  ever  had  in  Illinois. 
Of  five  papers  then  published  in  the  State,  "The 
Edwardsvillo  Spectator,"  edited  by  Hooper 
Warren,  opposed  the  measure,  being  finally  rein- 
forced by  "The  Illinois  Intelligencer,"  which  had 
been  removeil  to  Vandalia:  "The  Illinois  Gaz- 
ette," at  Shawneetown,  published  articles  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  question,  though  rather  favoring 
the  anti-slaverj'  cause,  while  "The  Republican 
Advocate,"  at  Kaskaskia,  the  organ  of  .Senator 
Elias  Kent  Kane,  and  "The  Republican,"  at 
Edwardsville,  under  direction  of  Judge  Thoojdii- 
lus  W.  Smith,  Emanuel  J.  West  and  Judge 
Samuel  McRoberts  (afterwards  United  States 
Senator),  favored  the  Convention.  The  latter 
paper  was  established  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Convention  scheme  and  was 
promptly  discontinued  on  the  defeat  of  the  meas- 
ure. (See  Keivsjjajxrs,  Early.)  Among  otiier 
supporters  of  the  Convention  jjroposition  were 
Senator  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  John  McLean,  Richard 
M.  Young,  Judges  Phillips.  Browne  and  Reynolds, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  many  more;  while 
among  the  leading  champions  of  the  opposition, 
were  Judge  Lockwood,  George  Forquer  (after- 
ward Secretary  of  State),  Morris  Birkheck,  George 
Churchill,  Thomas  Mather  and  Rev.  Thomas  Lip- 
pincott. Daniel  P.  Cook,  then  Representative  in 
Congress,  was  the  leading  champion  of  freedom 
on  tlio  .stump,  while  Governor  Coles  contributed 
the  salary  of  his  entire  term  (81,000).  as  well  as 
his  influence,  to  the  supjwrt  of  the  cause.  Gov- 
ernor Edwards  (then  in  the  Senate)  was  the  owner 
of  slaves  and  occupied  a  non-committal  position. 
The  election  was  held  August  2,  1S?1,  resulting  in 
4,973  votes  for  a  Convention,  to  f..G40  against  it, 
defeating  the  proposition  by  a  majority  of  1,663. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  aggregate  vote 
(11,013),  the  result  was  a  decisive  one.  By  it 
Illinois  escaped  the  greatest  danger  it  ever  en- 
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countered  previous  to  the  ^Va^  of  tlio  RcboUion. 
(See  Slavery  ai>d  Skive  Loirx.) 

At  the  same  election  Cook  was  re-elected  to 
Congress  b}'  3,01C  majority  over  Shadrach  Pond. 
The  vote  for  President  was  divided  between  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay 
and  AVilliam  H.  Crawford— Adams  receiving  a 
plurality,  but  much  below  a  majority.  The  Elect- 
oral College  failing  to  elect  a  President,  the 
decision  of  the  question  passed  into  tlia  hands  of 
tha  Congressional  House  of  Representatives, 
when  Adams  was  elected,  receiving  the  vote  of 
Illinois  through  its  only  Representative,  Mr.  Cook. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  term,  Governor 
Coles  was  made  the  victim  of  much  vexatious 
litigation  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  a  verdict 
being  rendered  against  him  in  the  sum  of  83.000 
for  bringing  his  emancipated  negroes  into  the 
State,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  1819.  Tlie  Legis- 
lature having  passed  an  act  releasing  him  from 
the  penaltj',  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
a  malicious  Circuit  Judge,  though  his  decision 
was  promptly  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Coiut. 
Having  lived  a  few  years  on  his  farm  near 
Edwardsville,  in  1832  ho  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
■where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  his 
death  occurring  there,  July  7,  18G8.  In  the  face 
of  ojiprobrium  and  defamation,  and  sometimes  in 
danger  of  mob  violence.  Governor  Coles  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  State  which  has  scarcely 
yet  been  fully  recognized.     (See  Coles,  Kchvard.) 

A  ridiculous  incident  of  the  clcsing  year  of 
Coles'  administration  was  the  attempt  of  Lieut. - 
Gov.  Frederick  Adolphus  Hubbard,  after  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  executive  power  during  tlie 
Governor's  temporary  absence  from  the  State,  to 
■usurp  the  position  after  tlie  Governor's  return. 
The  ambitious  aspirations  of  the  would-be  usurper 
were  supjiressed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  year  1825,  was  the 
visit  of  General  La  Fayette  to  Kaskaskia.  He 
was  welcomed  in  an  address  by  Governor  Coles, 
and  the  event  was  made  the  occasion  of  much 
festivity  by  the  French  citizens  of  the  ancient 
capital,     (fioe  Lo  Fatjdtr,  Visit  of .) 

The  first  State  Hou.se  at  Vandalia  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  Dec.  9,  1823,  a  new  one  was 
erected  during  the  following  year  at  a  cost  of 
§12.381.50,  toward  which  the  people  of  Vandalia 
contributed  §5,000. 

Edw.\rds'  Administk.^tio.v.— The  State  elec- 
tion of  1826  resulted  in  again  calling  Ninian 
Edwards  to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  which  he 
had  filled  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Illinois  as  a  Territory.     Elected  one  of  the 


first  United  States  Senators,  and  re-elected  for  a 
second  ternj  in  1819,  he  had  resigned  thisofTico  in 
1824  to  accept  tlie  position  of  Minister  to  Mexico, 
by  appointment  of  President  i'Monroe.  Having 
become  involved  in  a  controversy  with  William 
H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  tlio  Treasury,  ho 
resigned  the  Mexican  mission,  and,  after  a  period 
of  retirement  to  private  lifo  for  the  first  time 
after  lie  came  to  Illinois,  he  appealed  to  tlie 
people  of  tho  State  for  endorisemeut,  with  the 
result  st.atcd.  His  iidininistration  was  unevent- 
ful exrejit  for  tlie  "Winnebago  AVar,"  which 
caused  considerable  commotion  on  tho  from  ier, 
without  resulting  in  mucli  bloodshed.  Governor 
Edwards  was  a  fine  specimen  of  tlie  "oM  school 
gentleman"  of  that  period — dignified  and  polislied 
in  his  manners,  courtly  and  precise  in  his  address, 
proud  and  ambitious,  witli  a  tendency  to  the 
despotic  in  his  bearing  in  consequence  of  having 
been  reared  in  a  slave  Stale  and  liis  long  connec- 
tion witli  the  executive  office.  His  early  educa- 
tion had  been  under  tho  direction  of  tho 
celebrated  William  Wirt,  between  whom  and 
himself  a  clo.S6  t'riendsliip  existed,  lie  was 
wealthy  for  the  time,  being  an  e.xtensive  land- 
owner as  well  as  slave-liolder  and  the  proprietor  of 
stores  and  mills,  wliich  were  managed  by  agents, 
but  he  lost  heavily  liy  bad  debts.  Ho  was  for 
many  years  a  close  friend  of  Hooper  Warren,  tlie 
pioneer  printer,  furnishing  the  material  with 
which  tho  latter  published  his  papers  at  Spring- 
field and  Galena.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  ofiiice  near  the  close  of  1830,  he  retired  to  his 
home  at  Belleville,  wliere,  after  making  an  un- 
successful campaign  for  Congress  in  1832,  in 
whicli  he  was  defeated  by  Charles  Slado,  he 
died  of  cholera,  July  20,  1833.  (See  Edivard.-; 
Ninian.) 

AVilliam  Kinney,  of  Rellsville,  who  was  a  can- 
didate for  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticlcet 
opposed  to  Edwards,  was  elected  over  Samuel  il. 
Tliompson.  In  1830,  Kinney  became  a  candidate 
for  Governor  but  was  defeated  by  John  Reynolds, 
known  as  the  "Old  Ranger."  One  of  the  argu- 
ments used  against  Kinney  in  tliis  campaign  was 
that,  in  the  Legislature  of  1823,  lie  was  one  of 
three  members  who  voted  against  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  on  tlie  ground  that  "it  (the 
canal)  would  make  an  ojiening  for  the  Yankees 
to  come  to  the  country." 

During  Edwards'  administration  the  first  stojis 
were  taken  towards  the  erection  of  a  State  peni- 
tentiary at  Alton,  funds  therefor  being  secured 
by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  saline  lands  in  Gal- 
latin County.  (See  Alton  Penitentiary.)  The  first 
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Commissioners  having  cliargo  of  its  construction 
were  Shadrach  Bond,  William  P.  McKee  and 
Dr.  Gershom  Jayne— the  last-named  the  father  of 
Dr.  William  Jayne  of  Springfield,  and  father-in- 
law  of  the  late  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull. 

GovEKNOR  Rev.nolds— Bl.\ck  Hawk  War.— 
The  election  of  1830  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John 
Reynolds  for  Governor  over  William  Kinney,  by 
a  majority  of  3,S99,  in  a  total  vote  of  49.0r)1, 
while  Zadoc  Casey,  the  candidate  on  the  Kinney 
ticket,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Go^•eruor.  (See 
Jieyiiolds,  Jolni.) 

Tlie  most  imiiortant  event  of  Reynolds'  admin- 
istration was  the  "Black-Hawk  War."  Eight 
thousand  militia  were  called  out  during  this  war 
to  reinforce  1,500  regular  troops,  the  final  result 
being  the  driving  of  400  Indians  west  of  the  Mi.s- 
sissippi.  Rock  Island,  which  had  been  the  favor- 
ite rallying  point  of  the  Indians  for  generations, 
was  the  central  point  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  details  of  this 
complicated  struggle,  which  was  protracted 
through  two  campaigns  (1831  and  1832),  though 
there  was  no  fighiing  wortli  speaking  of  except 
in  the  last,  and  no  serious  loss  to  the  whites  in 
that,  except  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  Stillman's 
command.  Beardstown  was  the  base  of  opera- 
tions in  each  of  these  campaigns,  and  that  cit}' 
has  probably  never  witne.ssed  such  scenes  of 
bustle  and  excitement  since.  The  Indian  village 
at  Rock  Island  was  destroyed,  and  the  fugitives, 
after  being  pursued  through  Nortliern  Illinois 
and  Southwestern  Wisconsin  without  being 
allowed  to  surrender,  were  driven  beyond  the 
Mississippi  in  a  famishing  condition  and  with 
spirits  completely  broken.  Galena,  at  that  time 
the  emporium  of  the  "Lead  Jline  Region,"  and 
the  largest  town  iu  the  State  north  of  Springfield, 
was  the  center  of  great  e.>ceitement,  as  the  war 
was  waged  in  tlie  region  surrounding  it.  (See 
BhicJi-  Hawl-  ^Var.)  Although  cool  judges  have 
not  regarded  this  campaign  as  reflecting  honor 
upon  either  the  prowess  or  the  magnanimity  of 
the  whites,  it  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
those  connected  with  it  whoso  names  afterwards 
became  famous  in  the  hi.story  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  Among  them  were  two  who  after- 
wards became  Presidents  of  the  United  States- 
Col.  Zachary  Taylor  of  the  regular  army,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Captain  in  the  State  militia 
—besides  Jefl'er.son  Davis,  then  a  Lieutenant  in 
tlie  regular  army  and  afterwards  head  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy;  three  subsequent  Gov- 
ernors—Duncan, Carlin  and  Ford— besides  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the 


gubernatorial  cliair;  James  Pomiilc,  afterwards 
United  States  Senator;  John  T.  Stuart,  Lincoln's 
law  preceptor  and  partner,  and  later  a  Member 
of  Congress,  tosay  nothing  of  many  others,  who,  in 
after  years,  occupied  prominent  jiositions  as  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Legislature  or  otherwise. 
Among  the  latter  were  Gen.  John  J.  Hardin; 
the  late  Joseph  Gillespie,  of  Edwardsville;  Col. 
John  n,-n,ent;  Willi'irn  Tliom;;:-,  i.f  .Tarkson- 
ville;  Lieut.-Col.  Jacob  Fry;  Henry  Dodgo  and 
others. 

Under  the  census  of  1830,  Illinois  became 
entitled  to  three  Representatives  in  Congress 
instead  of  one,  by  whom  it  had  been  represented 
from  the  date  of  its  admission  as  a  State.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Casey,  having  been  elected  to 
the  Twenty-third  Congress  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict under  the  new  a))portionment,  on  March  1, 
1833,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorshi]),  and  was  succeeded  by  William  L. 
D.  Ewing,  Temporary  President  of  the  Senate. 
C^ecApjioriionhxcnt,  Congressional;  Casry, Zadoc, 
and  lippresenfatives  in  Congress.)  Within  two 
weeks  of  the  close  of  his  term  (Nov.  17,  1834). 
Cfovernor  Reynolds  followed  the  example  of  his 
associate  in  office  by  resigning  the  Governor.ship 
to  accept  the  seat  in  Congress  for  the  First  (or 
Southern)  District,  which  had  been  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Charles  Slade,  the 
incumbent  in  office,  in  July  previous.  This 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  promotion  of  acting 
Lieutenant-Governor  Ewing,  who  tlnis  liad  the 
distinction  of  occupying  the  gubernatorial  office 
for  the  brief  space  of  two  weeks.  (See  liei/nolds, 
John,  and  Sladc,  Charles.) 

Ewing  probably  held  a  greater  variety  of 
offices  under  the  State,  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived  in  it.  Repeatedly  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  ho  niore  than 
once  filled  the  chair  of  Speaker  of  the  Hou,se  and 
President  of  the  Senate;  served  as  Acting  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  Governor  by  virtue  of  the 
resignation  of  his  superiors;  was  United  States 
Senator  from  1835  to  1837;  still  later  became 
Clerk  of  the  House  where  he  had  presided  as 
Speaker,  finally,  in  1843,  being  elected  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  dying  in  that  office  three 
years  later.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  he  held 
eight  or  ten  different  ofl^ices,  including  the  lii^h- 
e.st  in  the  State.  (See  Eiring,  William  Lev  Darid- 
son. ) 

Dc.vcan's  Administration.— Joseph  Dunran, 
who  had  served  the  State  as  its  only  Represent- 
ative in  three  Congresses,  was  elected  Governor, 
August,   18,'?4,   over    four    competitors— AVilliam 
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Kinney,   Kobert  K,   McLaughlin,   Jamos    Evans 
and  W.  B.  Arclier.     (See  Duncan,  Joseph.) 

His  administration  was  made  memorable  Viy 
the  large  number  of  distinguished  men  who 
either  entered  public  life  at  this  period  or  gained 
additional  prominence  by  their  connection  with 
public  affairs.  Among  these  were  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas;  Col.  E.  D.  Baker, 
who  afterv-rird  and  at  different  (imc^  rcpresertod 
Illinois  and  Oregon  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation, 
and  who  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff  in  ISOO;  Or-rille  H. 
Browning,  a  pro.spective  United  States  Senator 
and  future  cabinet  officer;  Lieut.-Gov.  John 
Dougherty;  Gen.  James  Shields,  Col.  John  J. 
Hardin,  Archibald  'Williams,  Cyrus  and  Niuian 
"\V.  Edwards;  Dr.  John  Logan,  father  of  Gen. 
John  A.   Logan ;  Stephen  T.   Logan,   and  many 

During  tliis  administration  was  begun  that 
gigantic  scheme  of  "internal  im]iroveraents," 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
various  works  undertaken,  was  over  Sll, 000,000, 
and  though  little  of  substantial  value  was  real- 
ized, yet,  in  185?,  the  debt  (principal  and  inter- 
est) thereby  incurred  (including  that  of  the 
canal),  aggregated  nearly  ?17,000,000.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  scheme  was,  no  doubt,  liastened  by 
the  unexpected  suspension  of  specie  payments 
bj-  the  banks  all  over  the  country,  which  followed 
soon  after  its  adoption.  (See  Internal  Improve- 
ment Policy;  also  State  Debt.) 

Capital  Re.-moved  to  Springfield.— At  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1836-37,  an  act 
was  passed  removing  the  State  capital  to  Spring- 
field, and  an  appropiriation  of  550,000  was  made  to 
erect  a  building ;  to  this  amount  the  city  of  Spring- 
field added  a  like  sum,  besides  donating  a  site.  In 
securing  the  passage  of  these  acts,  the  famous 
"Long  Nine,"  consisting  of  A.  G.  Ilerndon  and 
Job  Fletcher,  in  the  Senate;  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Ninian  W.  Edwards,  John  Dawson,  Andrew 
McCormick,  Dan  Stone,  William  F.  Elkin  and 
Robert  L.  AVilson,  in  the  House— all  Representa- 
tives from  Sangamon  County — played  a  leading 
part. 

The  Murder  op  Lovejoy.— An  event  occurred 
near  the  close  of  Governor  Duncan's  term,  which 
left  a  stain  upon  the  locality,  but  for  which  his 
administration  had  no  direct  responsibility;  to- 
wit,  the  murder  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  b.v  a 
pro-slavery  mob  at  Alton.  Lovejoy  was  a  native 
of  Maine,  who,  coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1827,  had 
been  employed  upon  various  papers,  the  last 
being  "The  St.  I.x)uis  Observer."     Tlie  outspoken 


liostility  of  this  paper  to  slavery  aroused  a  bitter 
local  opposition  which  led  to  its  removal  to 
Alton,  where  the  first  number  of  "Tlio  Alton 
Observer"  was  issued,  Sept.  8,  1830,  thougli  not 
until  one  press  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
material  had  been  destroyed  by  a  mob.  On  the 
night  of  Augiist  21,  1837,  there  was  a  second 
destruction  of  tlio  material,  when  a  third  press 
having  b"i'n  procured,  it  was  taken  from  tlio 
warehouse  and  thrown  into  the  Jfississippi.  A 
fourth  press  was  ordered,  and,  pending  its 
arrival,  Lovejoy  appeared  before  a  public  meet- 
ing of  his  opponents  and,  in  an  impassioned 
address,  maintained  his  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  declaring  in  conclusion:  "If  the  ci\il 
authorities  refuse  to  protect  me,  I  must  look  to 
God;  and  if  I  die,  I  have  determined  to  mako  my 
grave  in  Alton."  These  words  proved  prophetic. 
T)ie  now-  press  was  stored  in  the  warehou.se  of 
Godfrey,  Gillmau  &  Co.,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  G, 
1837.  A  guard  of  sixty  volunteers  remained 
about  the  building  the  next  daj',  but  v.-hen  night 
came  all  but  nineteen  retired  to  their  homes 
During  tliQ  night  a  mob  attacked  the  building, 
whenashot  from  the  inside  killed  Lyman  Bishop. 
An  attem])t  was  the;i  made  by  the  rioters  to  fire 
the  warehouse  by  sending  a  man  to  the  roof.  To 
dislodge  the  incendiary,  Lovejoy,  with  two 
others,  emerged  from  the  building,  \vlien  two  or 
three  men  in  concealment  fired  upon  him,  the 
shots  taking  effect  in  a  vital  part  of  his  body, 
,'  causing  his  death  almost  instantly.  He  was 
buried  the  following  day  without  an  inquest. 
Several  of  the  attacking  party  and  the  defenders 
of  the  building  were  tried  for  riot  and  acquitted 
— the  former  probably  on  account  of  popular 
sympath}'  with  the  crime,  and  tlie  latter  because 
they  were  guiltless  of  any  crime  except  that  of 
defending  private  property  and  attempting  to 
preserve  the  Law.  fho  act  of  firing  the  fatal 
shots  has  been  charged  upon  two  men — a  Dr. 
Jennings  and  his  comrade.  Dr.  Beall.  The 
former,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  cut  to  pieces  in 
a  bar-roo!ii  fight  in  Vicksburg,  Sliss.,  while  the 
latter,  having  been  captured  by  Comanche 
Indians  in  Texas,  was  burned  alive.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lovejoy  has  been  honored  as  a 
martyr  and  the  sentiments  for  which  he  died 
have  triumphed.  (See  Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish; 
also  Alton  liiots.) 

Carlix  Succeeds  to  the  Govki:.noii«hip.— 
Duncan  was  succeeded  by  Gov.  Tliomas  Carlin. 
who  was  chosen  at  the  election  of  1838  over 
Cyrus  Edwards  (a  younger  brother  of  Gov. 
Ninian  Edwards),  who  was  the  Wliig  candidate. 
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The  successful  canilithite  for  Lieuteuaut-Guvcruor 
■was  Stinson  11.  Andwson  of  Jellerson  County. 
(See  Carlin,  {Gov.)  Thomas;  Anderson,  Stins^m  II.) 

Among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  chosen 
at  this  time  ve  find  the  names  of  Orville  II. 
Browning,  Robert  Black  well,  George  Churchill, 
William  G.  Gatewood,  Ebenozer  Peck  (of  Cook 
County),  William  A.  Richardson,  Newtou  Cloud, 
Jpsse  K.  Dubois,  O.  B.  Ficklin,  Vital  Jarrot. 
John  Logan,  William  F.  Iliornton  and  Archibald 
Williams — all  men  of  promiDCuce  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  State.  This  was  the  last 
Legislature  that  assembled  at  Vandalia,  Spring- 
field becoming  the  capital,  July  4,  1839.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  first  State  capitol  at  Spring- 
field was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies,  July  4, 
1837,  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  delivering  an  oloijuent 
address.  Its  estimated  cost  was  $130,000,  but 
§<!40,000  was  expended  upon  it  before  its  com- 
pletion. 

An  incident  of  this  campaign  was  the  election 
to  Congress,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  of  John  T. 
Stuart  over  Stephen  A.  Douglas  from  the  Tliird 
District,  by  a  majoritj'  of  fourteen  votes.  Stuart 
was  re-elected  in  1840,  but  in  1842  ho  was  suc- 
ceeded, under  a  new  api)ortionnient,  bj'  Col.  John 
J.  Ilardin,  while  Douglas,  elected  from  the 
Quincy  District,  then  entered  the  National  Couu- 
cils  for  the  first  time. 

Field-McClern.ind  Contest.  —  An  exciting 
event  connected  with  Carlin's  administration  was 
the  attempt  to  remove  Alexander  P.  Field  from 
the  office  of  .Secretary  of  State,  which  ho  had 
held  since  1828.  Under  tlie  Constitution  of  1818, 
this  oflico  was  filled  bj'  nomination  bj-  the  Gov- 
ernor "with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate."  Carlin  nominated  John  A.  McCler- 
nand  to  supersede  Field,  but  the  Senate  refused  to 
confirm  the  nomination.  After  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature,  McClernand  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  office  by  writ  of  quo  warranto. 
The  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Comt  decided  the  case  iu 
his  favor,  but  this  decision  was  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  special  session  having  been 
called,  in  November,  1810,  .Stefjlien  A.  Douglas, 
then  of  Morgan  County,  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed Secretary  of  State,  Viut  held  the  position 
only  a  few  nionlhs,  when  ho  resigned  to  accept  a 
place  on  the  Supremo  bench,  being  succeeded  as 
Secretary  by  Lyman  Trumbull. 

Supitr.ME  Court  Revolutionized. —Certain 
decisions  of  some  of  tlie  lower  courts  about  tiii.s 
time,  bearing  ujwn  the  suffrage  of  aliens,  excited 
the  apiireheiision  of  the  Democrats,  who  had 
heretofiire  been  in  political  control  of  the  State, 


and  a  movement  was  started  in  tlic  Legisl.-iture 
to  reorganize  tlie  Supreme  Court,  a  majority  of 
whom  ■\\'cre  Whigs.  Tlie  Democrats  wcro  not 
unanimous  in  favor  of  tlio  measure,  but,  after  a 
bitter  struggle,  it  was  adopted,  receiving  a  bare 
majority  of  one  in  the  House.  Under  tliis  act 
five  additional  Judges  were  elected,  viz. :  Tliomas 
Ford,  Sidney  Breese,  Walter  B.  Scates.  Samuel 
H.  Treat  and  Stephen  A.  Doi!glar  -  nH  !)ei;io- 
crals.  Jlr.  Ford,  one  of  the  new  Judges,  and 
afterwards  Governor,  lias  characterized  this  .step 
as  "a  confessedly  violent  and  somewhat  revolu- 
tionary measure,  which  could  never  have  suc- 
ceeded except  in  times  of  great  parly  excite- 
ment." 

The  great  Whig  ma.ss-mecling  at  Springfield, 
in  Ju)ie,  1810,  was  an  incident  of  the  political 
campaign  of  that  year.  No  such  popular  a.ssem- 
blage  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  State  before.  It 
is  estimated  that  20,000  people — nearly  five  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State — were 
present,  including  a  large  delegation  from  Clii- 
cago  who  marched  overland,  under  command  of 
the  late  Maj.-Gen.  David  Hunter,  bearing  with 
them  many  devices  so  popular  in  that  memorable 
campaign. 

Ford  Elected  Governor. —Judge  Thomas 
Ford  became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1842,  taking  the  place  on  the  ticket  of 
Col.  Adam  W.  Snyder,  who  had  died  after  nomi- 
nation. Ford  was  elected  by  more  than  8,000 
majority  over  ex-Governor  Duncan,  the  Whig 
candidate.  John  Sloore,  of  McLean  County  (who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  several 
terms  and  was  afterwards  State  Trea.surer), 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor.  (See  Ford, 
Thomns;  Snyder,  Adam  W.,  and  ..1/oore,  John.) 

E.MBARK.\ssiNO  QUESTIONS.- The  failure  of  the 
State  and  theShawneetown  banks,  near  tlie  close 
of  Carlin"s  administration,  liad  produced  a  condi- 
tion of  business  depression  that  was  felt  all  over 
the  State.  At  tlie  beginning  of  Ford's  adminis- 
tration, the  State  debt  was  estimated  at  SI  u,G.j7,- 
950 — within  about  on©  million  of  the  highest 
point  it  ever  reached — while  the  total  population 
was  a  little  over  lialf  a  million.  In  addition  to 
these  drawbacks,  the  Mormon  question  became  a 
.source  of  embarrassment.  This  people,  after 
having  been  driven  from  Missouri,  .settled  at 
Nauvoo,  in  Hancock  County;  tliey  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers,  and.  by  the  arrogant  course 
of  their  leaders  and  their  odious  doctrines — 
especially  with  reference  to  "celestial  marriage." 
and  their  assumjilions  of  authority — aroused  the 
bitter  hostility  of  neighboring  communities  not 
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of  their  faith.  The  popular  indignation  becaino 
greatlj'  intensified  by  the  course  of  unscrupulous 
politicians  and  the  granting  to  the  Jlormons,  by 
the  Legislature,  of  certain  charters  and  special 
privileges.  Various  charges  were  made  against 
the  obnoxious  sect,  including  riotiug,  kidnap- 
ing, robbery,  counterfeiting,  etc.,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor called  out  the  militia  of  the  neighboring 
counties  to  preserve  the  peace.  Josepli  Smith — 
the  founder  of  the  sect — with  his  brother  Hyrum 
and  three  otliers,  were  induced  (o  surrender  to 
the  authorities  at  Carthage,  on  the  S3d  of  June, 
1844,  under  promise  of  protection  of  their  per- 
sons. Then  the  charge  was  changed  to  treason 
and  they  were  thrown  into  jail,  a  guard  of  eight 
men  being  placed  about  the  building.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  militia  had  di.sbandedand 
returned  home,  ^^•hile  others  were  openly  hostile 
to  the  prisoners.  On  June  27  a  band  of  150 
disguised  men  attacl;ed  the  jail,  finding  little 
opposition  among  those  set  to  guard  it.  In 
the  assault  which  followed  both  of  tlie  Snnths 
were  killed,  while  John  Taylor,  another  of 
the  prisoners,  was  wounded.  T)ie  trial  of  the 
murderers  was  a  farce  and  they  were  acquitted. 
A  state  of  virtual  war  continued  for  a  year, 
in  which  Governor  Ford's  authority  was  openly 
defied  or  treated  with  contempt  by  those  whom 
he  had  called  upon  to  preserve  the  peace.  In 
the  fall  of  184D  the  Mormons  agreed  to  leave 
the  State,  and  the  following  spring  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Salt  Lake  began.  Gen,  John  J.  Hardin, 
who  afterward  fell  at  Buena  Vista,  was  twice 
called  on  by  Governor  Ford  to  head  parties  of 
militia  to  restore  order,  while  Gen.  JIason  Bray- 
man  conducted  the  negotiations  whicli  resulted 
in  the  promise  of  removal.  The  great  body  of 
the  refugees  spent  the  foUowirg  winter  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  arriving  at  Salt  Lake  in  June 
following.  Another  considerable  bod}-  entered 
the  service  of  the  Government  to  obtain  safe  con- 
duct and  sustenance  across  the  plains.  While 
the  conduct  of  the  Jlormons  during  tlieir  stay 
at  Nauvoo  was,  no  doubt,  very  irritating  and 
often  lawle.ss,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  dis- 
ordered condition  of  affairs  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  unscrupulous  demagogues  for  dishonest 
purposes,  and  this  episode  has  left  a  stigma 
upon  the  name  of  more  than  one  over-zealous  anti- 
Mormon  hero.     (See  Mormons;  Smilh,  Joseph.) 

Though  Governor  Ford's  integrity  and  ability 
in  certain  directions  have  not  been  questioned, 
ins  administration  was  not  a  successful  one. 
largely  on  account  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  and  the  embarrassments  which 


ho  met  from  liis  own  party.  (See  Ford,  Thomas.) 
JlEXiCAN  Wak.— A  still  more  tragic  chapter 
opened  during  the  last  year  of  Ford's  administra- 
tion, in  tlie  begiiming  of  tlie  war  with  Mexico. 
Three  regiments  of  twelve  months*  volunteers, 
called  for  by  the  General  Government  from  tlie 
State  of  Illinois,  were  furnished  with  alacrity, 
and  many  more  men  offered  their  services  than 
could  be  accepted.  Tlie  names  of  their  nsjinc'tiv,, 
commanders— Cols.  John  J.  Dardin,  William  JL 
Bi.ssoll  and  Ferris  Forraan — have  beeu  accorded 
a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Slate  and  the 
Nation.  Hardin  was  of  an  honorable  Kentucky 
family;  he  had  achieved  distinction  at  the  l^ar 
and  .served  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  Con- 
gress, and  his  death  on  tlie  battlefield  of  Buena 
Vista  was  universally  deplored.  (See  Hardin, 
John  J.)  Bissell  afterward  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  Congress  and  was  the  first  liepublicau 
Governor  of  Illinois,  elected  in  185G.  Kdward  D. 
Baker,  then  a  Whig  member  of  Congress,  re- 
ceived authority  to  raise  an  additional  regiment, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  as  broad 
as  the  Nation.  Two  other  regiments  were  raised 
in  the  Siate  "for  tlie  war"  during  the  next  year, 
led  respectively  by  Col.  Edward  W.  B.  Newby  and 
James  Collins,  beside  four  independent  companies 
of  mounted  volunteers.  The  whole  number  of 
volunteers  furnished  by  Illinois  in  this  conflict 
was  G,123,  of  whom  80  were  killed,  and  1S3 
wounded,  13  dying  of  their  wounds.  Their  loss 
in  killed  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  and  the  number  of  wounded  only  exceeded 
by  those  from  South  Carolina  and  Penn.sylvania. 
Among  other  IDinoisans  who  participated  in  this 
struggle,  were  Thomas  L.  Harris,  William  A. 
Richardson,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  Murray  F.  Tuley 
and  Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  while  still  others, 
either  in  the  ranks  or  in  subordinate  positions, 
received  the  "baptism  of  fire"  which  prepared 
them  to  win  distinction  as  commanders  of  corps, 
divisions,  brigades  and  regiments  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  including  such  names  as  John 
A.  Logan,  Ricliard  J.  Oglesby,  Benjamin  M. 
Prentiss,  James  D.  Morgan,  W.  H.  L.  Wallace 
(who  fell  at  Pittsburg  Landing),  Stephen  G. 
Hicks,  Michael  K.  Lawler,  Leonard  F.  Ross, 
Ishain  N.  Haynie,  Theophilus  Lyle  Dickey, 
Dudley  Wickersham.  Isaac  C.  Pugli,  Thomas  H. 
Flyun'  J.  P.  Post,  Natlianiel  Niles,  W.  R.  Jlorri- 
son,  and  others.     (.See  Mexican  War.) 

FkEKCH's  ADMIXiSrKAT10.\-M.\.SS.VC  Rkbj.llion 

— Except  for  the  Mexican  War,  which  was  still 
in  progress,  and  acts  of  mob  violence  in  certain 
portionsof  the  State— especially  bv  a  band  of  self- 
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styled  "regulators"  in  Pope  and  Jtaswio  Couities 
— the  administration  ot  Augustus  C.  French, 
whicli  began  with  the  close  of  the  year  18)C,  was 
a  quiet  one.  French  was  elected  at  the  previous 
August  election  by  a  vote  of  58,700  to  3G,775  for 
Thomas  M.  Kilpatrick,  the  Whig  candidate,  and 
5,113  for  Richard  Eels,  Llie  Free-Soil  (or  Aboli- 
tion) candidate.  Tlie  AVhigs  held  tlieir  first  State 
Convention  this  year  for  the  nomination  of  a 
State  ticket,  meeting  at  Peoria.  At  the  same 
election  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, def.'-ating  Peter  C;^rt^vright,  the  famous 
pioneer  Methodist  preaclier,  who  was  tlie  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  At  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture wliich  followed,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was 
elected  to  tlie  United  States  Senate  as  successor 
to  James  Semple. 

New  Co.nvextion  Movement.  —  Governor 
French  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  horn 
August  2,  1808;  he  had  practiced  his  profession 
as  a  lawyer  in  Crawford  County,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  General 
Assemblies  and  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office  at 
Palestine.  The  State  had  now  begun  to  recover 
from  the  depression  caused  by  the  reverses  of 
1837  and  subsequent  years,  and  for  some  time  its 
growtli  in  jiopulation  liad  been  satisfactory.  TJie 
old  Constitution,  however,  had  been  felt  to  be  a 
hami>ering  influence,  especially  in  dealing  with 
the  State  debt,  and,  as  early  as  1843,  tlie  question 
of  a  State  Convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitu- 
tion had  been  submitted  to  popular  vote,  but  was 
defeated  bj-  the  narrow  margin  of  1,039  votes. 
The  Legislature  of  1844.-'15  adopted  a  resolution 
for  resubmission,  and  at  the  election  of  ISKi  it 
was  approved  by  the  people  by  a  majority  of 
35,320  in  a  total  vote  of  81,353.  Tlie  State  tlieu 
contained  ninety-nine  counties,  with  an  aggregrite 
population  of  063,150.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
property  ono  year  later  was  §93,200,403,  while 
the  State  debt  was  §10, 061,795— or  more  tlian 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  assessed  value  of 
the  ijroperty  of  tlie  State. 

COXSTITUTIOXAL    COXVE.NTIOX    OF    1847.  —  The 

election  of  members  of  a  State  Convention  to 
form  a  second  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, was  held  April  19,  1847.  Of  one  hundred 
and  sixt3'-two  members  chosen,  ninety-two  were 
Democrats,  leaving  seventy  members  to  all 
sliades  of  the  opjiosition.  The  Convention 
assembled  at  Springfield,  June  7,  1847;  it  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  Newton  Cloud,  Per- 
manent President,  and  concluded  its  labors  after 
a  session  of  nearly  three  months,  adjourning 
Augu.st  31.     The  Constitution  was  submitted  to 


a  vote  of  the  people, March  G,  1848,  and  wos  rati 
fled  by  59,887  votes  in  its  favor  to  15,859  against. 
A  special  article  prohibiting  free  persons  of  color 
from  settling  in  the  State  Avas  adopted  by  49,000 
votes  for,  to  20,883  again.st  it;  and  another,  pro- 
viding for  a  two-mill  tax,  by  41,017  for,  to  30,580 
against.  Tlio  Constitution  went  into  effect  Ajiril 
1,  1S48.  (See  Constifiifions;  also  Conatitntional 
Convention  of  1847.) 

The  provision  imposing  a  special  twoniill  tax, 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Stute  in- 
debtedness, was  the  moans  of  restoring  the  State 
credit,  while  that  prohibiting  the  immigration 
of  free  persons  of  color,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  .spirit  of  the  times,  brought  upon  the 
State  much  opprobrium  and  was  repudiated 
with  emphasis  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  demand  for  retrenchment,  caused  by  tlie 
financial  depression  following  tlie  wild  legislation 
of  1837,  led  to  the  adoption  of  many  radical  pro- 
visions in  the  new  Constitution,  some  of  v.hich 
were  afterward  found  to  be  serious  errors  open- 
ing the  way  for  grave  abuses.  Among  these 
was  the  practical  limitation  of  the  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly  to  forty-two  days, 
while  the  per  diem  of  members  was  fixed  at  two 
dollars.  The  salaries  of  State  olficers  were  also 
fixed  at  what  would  now  be  recognized  as  an 
-  absurdly  low  figiu-e,  that  of  Governor  being 
§1,500;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  81,200  each;  Cir- 
cuit Judges,  §1,000;  State  Auditor,  §1,000;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  State  Treasurer,  §800  eacli. 
Among  less  objectionable  provisions  were  those 
restricting  the  right  of  suH'rago  to  white  male 
citizens  aliovo  the  age  of  3!  years,  which  excluded 
(except  as  to  residents  of  tlie  State  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution)  a  class  of 
unnaturalized  foreigners  who  had  exei-cised  the 
privilege  as  "inhabitants"  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1818;  providing  for  the  election  of  all 
State,  judicial  and  coimty  otlicers  by  popular 
vote;  prolii biting  the  State  from  incurring  in- 
debtedness in  excess  of  §.50,000  without  a  special 
vote  of  the  people,  or  granting  the  credit  of  the 
State  in  aid  of  any  individual  association  or  cor- 
Ijoration;  fixing  the  date  of  the  State  election 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber in  every  fourth  year,  instead  of  the  fir.-~t 
Monday  in  August,  as  had  been  the  rule  under 
the  old  Constitution.  The  tenure  of  office  of  all 
State  officers  was  fixed  at  four  j-ears,  except  that 
of  State  Treasurer,  which  -was  made  two  years, 
and  the  Governor  alone  was  made  ineligible  to 
immediate  re-election.  The  number  of  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  was  fixed  at  t\venty-five 
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in  the  Senate  aud  sevenly-fivo  in  tlic  JTimsc, 
subject  to  a  certain  specifiecl  ratio  of  in- 
crease when  the  population  sliould  exceed 
1,000,000. 

As  the  Constitution  of  1818  had  been  modeled 
upon  the  form  then  most  popular  in  the  Southern 
States  —  especially  with  reference  to  the  largo 
number  of  olTicers  made  appointive  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  elective  by  the  Legislature — so  the  new 
Constitution  was,  in  some  of  its  features,  more  in 
harmony  with  those  of  other  Northern  States, 
and  indicated  the  growing  influence  of  New  Eng- 
land sentiment.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  section  providing  for  a  sys- 
tem of  tov.nship  organization  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  at  the  pleasure  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  each  county. 

Elections  of  1848.— Besides  the  election  for 
the  ratification  of  the  State  Constitution,  tliree 
other  State  elections  were  held  in  1848,  viz. :  (1) 
for  the  election  of  State  otficers  in  August;  (2) 
an  election  of  Judges  in  September,  and  (3)  the 
Presidential  election  in  Xovomher.  At  the  first 
of  these.  Governor  French,  whose  first  term  had 
been  cut  short  two  years  bj-  the  adoption  of  tlio 
new  Constitution,  was  reelected  for  a  second 
term,  practically  without  opposition,  tlie  vote 
against  him  being  divided  between  Pierre  Menard 
and  Dr.  C.  V.  Dyer.  Frcncli  thus  became  his 
own  succe.ssor,  being  the  fir.st  Illinois  Governor 
to  be  re-elected,  and,  though  two  years  of  liis 
first  term  had  been  cut  off  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  he  served  in  the  gubernatorial 
ofEce  six  years.  The  other  State  ofBcers  elected, 
were  William  IMcMurtry,  of  Knox,  Lieutenant- 
Govei'nor;  Horace  S.  Cooley,  of  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State;  Thomas  H.  Campbell,  of  Randolph, 
Auditor;  and  Milton  Carpenter,  of  Hamilton, 
State  Treasurer  —  all  Democrats,  and  all  but 
McJIurtry  being  their  own  successors.  At  the 
Presidential  election  in  November,  the  electoral 
Tote  was  given  to  Lewis  Cass,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  who  received  .'iG.SOO  votes,  to  HS.Oli 
for  Taylor,  the  AVhig  candidate,  and  ir),774  for 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  candidate  of  the  Free 
Democracy  or  Free-Soil  party.  Thus,  for  the  fiist 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  after  18?4.  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Piesident  failed  to 
receive  an  absolute  majority  of  the  popidar  vote, 
being  in  a  minorit}'  of  13,r)21,  while  liaving  a 
plurality  over  the  "Whig  candidate  of  3,2rj3.  The 
only  noteworthj'  results  in  the  election  of  Con- 
gressmen this  year  were  the  election  of  Col.  E.  D. 
Baker  (Whig),  from  the  Galena  District,  and 
that  of  ilaj.  Thomas  L.  Harris  (Democrat),  from 


the  Springfield  District.  Both  Baker  and  Harris 
had  been  .soldiers  in  tlio  Mexican  War,  wliich 
probably  accoimted  for  their  election  in  Districts 
usually  opposed  to  them  politically.  Tlio  other 
five  Congressmen  elected  from  tlio  State  at  the 
same  time— including  John  Wentworth,  tlien 
chosen  for  a  fourth  term  from  the  Chicago  Dis- 
trict—were Democrats.  The  Judges  elected  to 
the  Supreme  bench  were  Lyman  Trumbull,  from 
the  Southern  Division;  Sanuicl  H.  Treat,  from 
the  Central,  and  John  Dean  Caton,  from  the 
Northern— all  Democrats. 

A  leading  event  of  this  session  was  the  election 
of  a  United  States  Senator  in  place  of  Sidney 
Breese.  Gen.  James  Shields,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  on  the  battle-field  of  Cerro 
Gordo;  Sidney  Breese,  who  had  been  the  United 
States  Senator  for  six  years,  and  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  before  the  Democratic 
caucus.  After  a  bitter  contest,  Shields  was 
declared  the  clioice  of  his  party  and  was  finallj- 
elected.  He  did  not  immediately  obtain  his  seat, 
however.  On  presentation  of  his  credentials, 
after  a  heated  controversy  in  Congress  and  out  of 
it,  in  winch  he  injudiciously  assailed  his  prede- 
cessor in  very  intemperate  language,  he  was 
declared  ineligible  on  the  ground  that,  being  of 
foreign  birth,  the  nine  years  of  cilizen.ship 
rerjuired  by  tlie  Constitution  after  naturalization 
had  not  elaiised  previous  to  his  election.  In 
October,  following,  the  Legislature  Avas  called 
together  in  special  .se.ssion,  and.  Shields'  disabil- 
itj'  having  now  been  removed  by  the  expiration 
of  the  cons-titutional  period,  he  was  re-elected, 
though  not  without  a  renewal  of  the  bitter  con- 
test of  the  regular  session.  Another  noteworthj- 
event  of  this  special  session  was  the  adoption  of 
a  joint  resolution  favoring  the  principles  of  the 
"Wilmot  Proviso."  Although  this  was  rescinded 
at  the  next  regular  session,  on  the  ground  that  the 
points  at  issue  had  been  settled  in  the  Compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  it  indicated  the  drift  of 
sentiment  in  Illinois  toward  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  the  in.stitution  of  .slavery,  and  tliis  was 
still  more  .strongly  emphasized  bj-  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1800. 

Illinois  Ci^ntual  Kailuo.\d.— Two  important 
measmes  whicli  passed  the  General  Assemblj-  at 
the  session  of  18.il,  were  the  Free-Banking  Law, 
and  the  act  incorporating  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company.  The  credit  of  fir.st  .suggest- 
ing this  great  tlioroughfare  has  been  claimed  for 
William  Smith  Waite.  a  citizen  of  Bund  County, 
111.,  as  early  as  lS3o,  although   a  special  charter 
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for  a  road  over  a  part  of  tliis  lino  had  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature  in  18W.  W.  K.  Ackerman,  in 
his  "Historical  Sketch"  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  awards  the  credit  of  originating  this 
enterprise  to  Lieut.-Gov.  Alexander  51.  Jenkins, 
in  the  Legislature  of  1833.  of  which  ho  was  a 
member,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  time. 
He  afterwards  became  President  of  the  first  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company,  organized  under 
an  act  passed  at  the  session  of  1830,  wliich  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  a  line  fron\  Cairo  to 
Peru,  111.,  but  resigned  the  ne.xt  year  on  the  sur- 
render by  the  road  of  its  charter.  The  first  step 
toward  legislation  in  Congress  on  this  subject 
was  taken  in  the  introduction,  by  Senator  Brec.'^e, 
of  a  bill  in  Jlarch,  1843;  but  it  was  not  until  1S.jO 
that  the  measure  took  the  form  of  a  direct  grant 
of  lands  to  the  State,  finally  passing  the  Senate 
in  Hay,  and  the  House  in  September,  following. 
The  act  ceded  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
railroad  from  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, with  branches  to  Chicago  and  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  respectively,  alternate  sections  of  land  on 
each  side  of  said  railroad,  aggregating  2,590,000 
acres,  the  length  of  the  main  line  and  branches 
exceeding  seven  hundred  miles.  An  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
passed  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  February.  1851. 
The  company  was  thereupon  promptly  organized 
with  a  number  of  New  York  capitalists  at  its 
head,  inchuliug  Robert  Schuyler,  George  Gris- 
wold  and  Gouverneur  Jlorris,  and  the  grant  was 
placed  in  the  liands  of  trustees  to  be  used  for  tho 
purpose  designated,  under  the  pledge  of  tho 
Company  to  build  the  road  by  July  4,  1854,  and 
to  pay  seven  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings  into 
the  State  Treasury  perpetually.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  line  was  constructed  through  sections 
of  country  either  sparsely  .settled  or  Avholly 
unpopulated,  but  which  have  since  become 
among  the  richest  and  most  populous  portions  of 
the  State.  The  fund  already  received  by  the  Stale 
from  the  road  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  State 
debt  incurred  under  the  internal  improvement 
scheme  of  1837.  {See  Illinois  Ccnii-ctl  Bailwad.) 
Election  of  1852.— Joel  A.  Matteson  (Demo- 
crat) was  electee!  Governor  at  the  Xovember 
election,  in  1853,  receiving  80,045  votes  to  04,405 
for  Edwin  B.  Webb,  Wliig,  and  8, 800  for  Dexter 
A.  Kuowlton,  Free-Soil.  The  other  State  officers 
elected,  were  Gustavus  Koerner,  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  Alexander  Starne,  Secretary  of  State; 
Thomas  H.  Campbell,  Auditor;  and  John  Moore, 
Treasurer.     Tho    Whig     candidates     for     tlieso 


offices,  respectively,  were  James  L.  D.  Morrison, 
Buckner  S.  Morris,  Charles  A.  Belts  and  Fr;wicis 
Arenz.  John  A.  Logan  appeared  among  the  new 
members  of  the  House  chosen  at  this  electiun  as 
a  Re|)resentativc  from  Jackson  County;  while 
Henry  W.  Blodgett,  since  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  and 
late  Counsel  of  the  American  Arbitrators  of  tho 
Behring  Sea  Commission,  was  the  only  Free  Soil 
member,  being  the  Representative  from  Lako 
County.  John  Reynolds,  who  had  been  Gov- 
ernor, a  Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  and  Mem 
ber  of  Congress,  was  a  member  of  tho  House  and 
was  elected  Speaker.  (See  ^Vchb,  Edirin  B.; 
KnowUon,  Dcrter  A.;  Kocrncr,  Gustavus;  Starne, 
Alexcnulcr;  Moore,  John;  Morrison,  James  L.  D.; 
Morris,  liuckncr  S.;  Arenz,  Francis  A.;  Blodgett 
llcnrv  ir.) 

Reduction  op  St.vte  DnnT  Begins.— The 
State  debt  reached  its  maximum  at  the  beginning 
of  Matteson's  administration,  amounting  to 
^10,734.177,  of  which  ?7,259,S32  was  canal  debt. 
The  State  had  now  entered  upon  a  new  and  pros- 
jierous  period,  and,  in  the  next  four  years,  the 
debt  was  reduced  by  the  sum  of  §4,504,840, 
leaving  tho  amount  outstanding,  Jan.  1,  1857, 
§12,834,144.  Tho  throe  State  institutions  at 
Jacksonville  —  the  Asylums  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  Blind  and  Insane — had  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  several  years,  but  now  internal 
dissensions  and  dissatisfaction  with  their  man- 
agement seriously  interfered  with  their  prosperity 
and  finally  led  to  revolutions  which,  for  a  time, 
impaired  their  usefulness. 

Kan.sas-Nei)raska  Excitement.— During  Jlal- 
teson's  administration  a  period  of  political  ex- 
citement began,  caused  by  the  introduction  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  January,  1854,  by 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  of  the  bill  for  tho 
repeal  of  the  Mi.s.souri  Com.promise — othorwiso 
known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  Although 
this  belongs  rather  to  National  history,  the 
prominent  ])art  played  in  it  by  an  Illinois  states- 
man who  had  won  applause  three  or  four  years 
before,  by  the  service  he  had  performed  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
grant,  and  the  effect  which  his  course  had  in 
revolutionizing  the  politics  of  the  State,  justifies 
reference  to  it  here.  After  a  debate,  almost 
unprecedented  in  bitterness,  it  became  a  law. 
May  30,  1854.  The  agitation  in  Illinois  was 
intense.  At  Chicago,  Douglas  was  practically 
denied  a  hearing.  Going  to  Springfield,  where 
the  State  Fair  was  in  jjrogi-ess,  during  the  first 
week  of  October,  1854.  he  made  a  speech  in  the 
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Slat.-  C'ai)itol  in  his  li-ffiise.  This  was  leiilitHl  to 
by  Aluaham  Liiuohi,  tlitu  a  inivate  citizen,  to 
whom  Douglas  iiiaile  u  rejoinder.  Speeches  wore 
also  nia<lo  in  criticism  of  Douglas'  position  by 
Judges  Hrecse  and  Trumbull  (both  of  whom  had 
been  prominent  Democrats),  and  other  Demo- 
crafit.  leaders  were  imdcrstood  to  be  ready  to 
assail  the  champion  of  the  Kan.s:\s-Nebraska  Bill, 
though  they  afterwards  reversed  their  position 
under  partisan  pressure  and  became  sujijiorters  of 
the  measure.  The  first  State  Convention  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Xobraska  Bill  was  held  at  the 
same  time,  but,  the  attendance  was  small  and  the 
attempt  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  was 
not  successful.  At  the  session  of  the  Nineteenth 
General  Assembly,  which  met  in  January,  fol- 
lowing, Lyman  Trumbull  was  cho.sen  the  first 
Republican  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois, 
in  place  of  General  Sh.ields,  whose  term  was  about 
to  expire.  Trumbull  was  elected  on  tne  tenth 
ballot,  receiving  fifty-one  votes  to  forty-seven 
for  Governor  JIatte.son,  though  Lincoln  had  led 
on  the  Republican  side  at  every  previous  ballot, 
and  on  the  first  had  come  within  six  votes  of  an 
election.  Although  he  was  then  the  choice  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  wlien  Lincoln  saw  that  the 
original  supporters  of  Trumbull  would  not  cast 
their  votes  for  himself,  he  generously  insisted 
that  his  friends  should  support  his  rival,  tluis 
determining  the  result.  (See  JIaiteson,  Joel  A.; 
T^-umhiiU,  Lyman,  and  I.inculn,  Abrahavi.) 

DECATun  Editori.u.  CosvE.N'Tio.N.— On  Feb. 
22,  185C,  occurred  the  convention  of  Anti-Neb- 
ra,ska  (Republican)  editors  at  Decatur,  which 
proved  the  first  effective  step  in  consolidating 
the  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  into  a 
compact  political  organization.  The  main  busi- 
ness of  this  convention  consisted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  resolutions  defining  the  position  of 
their  authors  on  National  questions — especially 
with  reference  to  tlie  institution  of  slavery — and 
appointing  a  .State  Convention  to  bo  held  at 
Bloomington,  May  29,  following.  A  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  represent  the  new  party  ^^•as 
also  appointed  at  this  convention.  \Yith  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  Committeemen  accepted  and 
joined  in  the  call  for  the  State  Convention,  which 
was  held  at  the  time  designated,  when  Die  first 
Republican  State  ticket  was  put  in  the  field. 
Among  the  dislingnislied  men  wlio  i>articipated 
in  this  Convention  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  O.  H. 
Browning,  Richard  Yates,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Jolin 
M.  Palmer,  Isaac  X.  -\riiold  and  John  AVeiit 
wortli.     Palmer  pif-sidud.    while   Abraham    Lin- 


coln, V  ho  wius  one  of  the  cliiof  speakers,  was  one 
of  the  .lolegates  appointed  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, held  at  Pliilade))>hiaon  the  17tli  of  Juuo. 
Tlio  candidates  put  iu  nomination  for  State  oflices 
wore:  William  H.  Bis.sell  for  (iovernor;  Francis 
A.  Iloffman  for  Lieutenant-Governor  (afterward 
replaccil  by  John  Wood  on  account  of  Hoffman's 
ineligibility);  Ozias  M.  Llalcli  for  Secretary  of 
State;  Jc.s,se  K.  Dubois  for  Auditor;  James  II. 
Miller  for  State  Treasurer,  and  William  11.  Powell 
for  Suiierintendeut  of  Public  Instruction.  Tiie 
Demo'.-nitic  ticket  was  composed  of  William  A. 
Richard.son  for  Governor;  R.  J.  Hamilton,  Lieu- 
teuant-Govornor;  W.  II.  Snyder,  Secretary  of 
Stale;  S.  K.  Casey,  Auditor;  John  Moore,  Treas- 
lu-er,  and  J.  II.  St.  Matthew,  Sui.erintendcut  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  American  organization 
also  nominated  a  ticket  headed  by  Buckner  S. 
Slorris  for  Governor.  Although  the  Democrats 
carried  the  Stale  for  Buchanan,  their  candidate 
for  President,  by  a  plurality  of  fM.'iO,  the  entire 
Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  by  iduralities 
ranging  from  3,01)1  to  20,513— the  latter  being  the 
majority  for  Miller,  candidate  for  State  Treas- 
urer, wl-ioso  name  was  on  both  the  Republican  and 
American  tickets.  (Sea  Anti-Nehmsl-a  Editorial 
Convention,  and  Bloomington  Convention  of 
1S5C.) 

ADMIXISTR.A.T10X      OK     GOVERNOR     BlSSI'I.U  — 

With  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Bissell,  the 
Republican  party  entered  upon  the  control  of  the 
State  Govoinmeut,  which  was  maintained  with- 
out interruption  until  the  close  of  theadministia 
tion  of  Governor  Fifer,  in  January,  1893 — a  period 
of  thirty-six  ye,ars.  On  account  of  physical  disa- 
bility Bissell's  inauguration  took  place  in  the 
executive  mansion,  Jan.  12,  1857.  He  was 
immediately  made  tlie  object  of  virulent  personal 
abuse  iu  the  House,  being  charged  with  perjury 
in  taking  the  oath  of  office  in  face  of  the  fact 
that,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  ho  had  accepted 
a  challongo  to  figlit  a  duel  with  Jefferson  Davis. 
To  tliis,  the  reply  was  made  that  the  oiren.se 
charged  took  place  outside  of  the  State  and  be- 
yond the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  of 
Illinois.     (SeQUissdl.-iVilliam  H.) 

While  the  State  continued  to  prosjier  under 
Bissell's  administration,  the  most  imiiortant 
events  of  this  period  related  rather  to  general 
tlian  to  State  policy.  One  of  tlie.so  was  tlio  deliv- 
ery by  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  evening  of  June  17.  lf*."jy,  of  the 
celebrated  speed)  in  wliich  he  announced  the 
doctrine  that  "a  liousc  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand. '"     Tiiis  w.-xs  followed  during  tlie  next 
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few  months  by  the  series  of  nieinonible  iU'b:ites 
between  lliose  two  Rreat  chaiiipioiis  of  their 
respective  parties — Lincoln  ani.1  Dou^'las— whicli 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  wliole  hind.  The 
result  was  the  re-election  of  Douglas  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  a  third  term,  but  it 
also  made  Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  the 
United  States.  (See  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
Dehafcu.) 

About  the  middle  ol  Bissell's  term  (Februnry, 
1859),  came  the  discovery  of  wliat  has  since  been 
known  as  the  celebrated  "Canal  Scrip  Fraud." 
This  consisted  in  the  fraudulent  funding  in  State 
bonds  of  a  large  amount  of  State  scrip  which  had 
been  issued  for  temporary  purposes  during  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
but  which  had  been  subsequenth'  redeemed.  A 
legislative  investigation  proved  the  amount  ille- 
gally funded  to  have  been  .5223,183,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  bonds  issued  therefor — so  far  as  thoy 
could  be  traced — had  been  delivered  to  ex-Gov. 
Joel  A.  Matteson.  For  this  amount,  with  ac- 
crued interest,  he  gave  to  the  State  an  indemnity 
bond,  secured  by  real-estate  mortgages,  from 
which,  the  State  eventually  realized  $!2o8,000  out 
of  82.j"i,O0O  then  due.  Further  investigation 
proved  additional  frauds  of  like  character,  aggre- 
gating .SlO.-j.SlG,  which  the  State  never  recovered. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  prosecute  Matte.'ion 
criminally  in  the  .Sangamon  County  Circuit 
Court,  but  the  grand  jury  failed,  by  a  close  vote, 
to  find  an  indictment  against  him.  (.See  Canal 
Scrq)  Fraud.) 

An  attempt  was  made  during  Bissell's  adminis- 
tration to  secm-e  the  refunding  (at  jiar  and  in 
violation  of  an  existing  law)  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  81,000  bonds  hypothecated  with  Jlacalis- 
ter  &  Stebbins  of  New  York  in  1841,  and  for 
which  the  State  had  received  an  insignificant 
consideration.  The  error  was  discovered  wlien 
new  bonds  for  the  principal  had  been  issued,  but 
the  process  was  immediately  stopped  and  the 
new  bonds  surrendered— the  claimants  being 
limited  by  Law  to  2S.G4  cents  on  the  dollar.  This 
subject  is  treated  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume. (See  Macalif:1cr  &  Stebbins  Bonds.)  Governor 
BiR.seirs  administration  was  otherwise  unevent- 
ful, although  the  State  continued  to  prosper 
under  it  as  it  had  not  done  since  the  "internal 
improvement  craze"  of  1837  had  resulted  in  im- 
posing such  a  burden  of  debt  upon  it.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  Governor  Bissell  was  an 
invalid  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  his  spine, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  in 
office,  March  18,   ISGO,  a  little  over  two  months 


after  having  entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his 
term  of  ofllce,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Gov. 
John  AVood,  who  served  out  the  unexpired  term 
(See  liisscll,  William  IL;  also  Wood,  John.) 

PouTic.\L  Camiwign  of  1800.— The  polilital 
campaign  of  18G0  was  one  of  uuiiaralleled  excite- 
ment throughout  the  nation,  but  especially  in 
Illinois,  which  became,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
(-i.-Vf  l.n<tle-grouiiil,  furnishinjj  the  suv,i.essful 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  as  well  as  being  the 
State  in  which  the  convention  which  nominated 
him  met.  The  Kepublican  State  Convention, 
held  at  Decatur,  May  9,  put  in  nomination 
Richard  Yates  of  Morgan  County,  for  Governor; 
Francis  A.  Hoffman  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
O.  M.  Hatch  for  Secretary  of  State,  Jesse  K. 
Dubois  for  Auditor,  AVilliam  Butler  for  Treasurer, 
and  Xewton  Bateman  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  If  this  campaign  was  memorable 
for  its  excitement,  it  was  also  memorable  for  the 
large  number  of  National  and  Slate  tickets  in  the 
field.  The  National  Republican  Convention 
a.ssembled  at  Chicago,  May  IG,  and,  on  the  third 
ballot,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
President  amid  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm  unsur- 
pa.ssed  in  the  history  of  National  Conventions,  of 
which  so  many  have  been  held  in  the  ''conven- 
tion city"  of  the  Northwest.  The  campaign  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
beginning.  Lincoln,  though  receiving  consider- 
ably less  than  one-half  the  popular  vote,  had  a 
])lurality  over  his  highest  competitor  of  nearly 
half  a  million  votes,  and  a  majority  in  the  elect- 
oral colleges  of  fifty-seven.  In  Illinois  he 
received  172,161  votes  to  160,213  for  Douglas,  his 
leading  opponent.  The  vote  for  Governor  stood : 
Yates  (Republican),  173,190;  Allen  (Douglas- 
Democrat),  1.j9,2.\)3;  Hope  (BrockinridgeDemo- 
crat),  2,049;  Stuart  (American),  1,026. 

Among  the  ]n-ominent  men  of  diffei-ent  parlies 
who  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  General 
Assembly  chosen  at  this  time,  were  William  B 
Ogden,  Richard  J.  Oglcsby,  Washington  Bushnell. 
and  Henry  E.  Dummcr,  of  the  Senate,  and  Wii 
liam  R.  Archer,  J.  Russell  Jones,  Robert  H. 
McClellan,  J.  Young  Scammon,  William  H. 
Brown,  Lawrence  Weldon,  N.  M.  Broadwell,  and 
.John  Scholfield,  in  tlie  House.  Shelby  M.  Cnl- 
lom,  who-  had  entered  the  Legislature  at  the 
previous  session,  was  re-elected  to  this  and  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  over  J.  W.  Single- 
ton. Lyman  Trumbull  was  re-elected  to  Die 
United  States  Senate  by  the  votes  of  the  Repulj 
lica.ns  over  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  the  Democratic 
candidate. 
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Beginkixq  OF  THE  REnrLLiox.— Almost  .simul- 
taneously with  tho  accession  of  the  new  St;ite 
Government,  and  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  at  "Washington,  began  that  series  of 
startling  events  which  ultimately  culminated  in 
the  attempted  secession  of  eleven  States  of  the 
Union — the  first  acts  in  the  great  drama  of  war 
wliich  ocoujiied  the  attention  of  the  world  for  the 
next  four  years.  Ou  Jan.  14,  IRPl,  the  new 
State  administration  was  inaugurated ;  on  Feb.  3, 
Commissioners  to  the  futile  Peace  Conven- 
tion held  at  Wasliington,  were  appointed  from 
Illinois,  consisting  of  Stephen  T.  Logan,  John  M. 
Palmer,  ex-Gov.  John  Wood,  B.  C.  Cook  and  T.  J. 
Turner;  and  on  Feb.  H,  Abraham  Lincoln 
took  leave  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  at  .Spring- 
field ou  his  departure  for  AVashington,  in  that 
simple,  touching  speech  which  has  taken  a  place 
beside  his  inaugural  addresses  and  his  Gettysburg 
speech,  as  an  American  classic.  Tho  events 
which  followed;  the  firing  ou  Fort  Sumter  ou  tho 
twelfth  of  April  and  its  surrender;  the  call  for 
75,000  troops  and  the  excitement  which  prevailed 
all  over  the  country,  are  matters  of  National  his- 
tory. Illinoisans  responded  with  promjitncss  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  call  for  six  regiments  of  State 
militia  for  three  montlis'  service,  and  one  week 
later  (April  21),  Gen,  R.  K.  Swift,  of  Cliicago,  at 
the  head  of  seven  companies  numbering  5'Ji)  men, 
was  en  route  for  Cairo  to  execute  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  the  occupation  of  that 
place.  The  offer  of  military  organizations  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  and  by  tlie  eighteenth  of  April, 
fifty  companies  had  been  tendered,  while  the 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  bankers  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  were  offering  to  supply  tho  State  with 
money  to  arm  and  equip  the  hastily  organized 
troops.  Following  in  order  th^  six  regiments 
which  Illinois  had  sent  to  the  Mexican  War, 
those  called  out  for  the  three  months'  service  in 
1861  were  numbered  consecutively  from  seven  to 
twelve,  and  were  commanded  by  the  following 
officers,  respectively:  Cols.  John  Cook,  Richard 
J.  Oglesby,  Eleazer  A.  Paine,  James  D.  Morgan, 
W.  11.  L.  Vv'allace  and  John  McArthur,  with 
Gen.  Benjamin  M.  Prentiss  as  brigade  com- 
mander. The  rank  and  file  numbered  4,080  men, 
of  whom  2,000,  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  serv- 
ice, re-enlisted  for  three  years.  (See  War  of  the 
Rebellion.) 

Among  the  many  who  visited  the  State  Capitol 
in  the  early  months  of  war  to  offer  their  .services 
to  the  Government  in  suppre.ssing  the  Rebellion, 
one  of  the  most  modest  and  unassuming  was  a 
gentleman  from  Galena  who  brought  a  letter  of 


inlrodiKli.iii  to  Governor  Y;ites  from  Con-ic.-.-,- 
man  E.  B.  Washburne.  Though  he  had  been  a 
Captain  in  the  regular  army  and  had  seen  .service 
in  tho  war  with  Mexico,  he  set  up  no  pretension 
on  that  account,  but  after  days  of  patient  wait- 
ing, was  given  temporary  employment  as  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Adj\itant-Gencral,  Col.  T.  S. 
Mather.  Finally,  an  emergency  having  arisen 
requirinc:  tl\o  services  of  an  officer  of  military 
experience  as  commandant  at  Camp  Yates  (a 
camp  of  rendezvous  and  iu.struction  near  Spring- 
field), he  was  assigned  to  the  place,  rather  as  an 
experiment  and  from  necessity  than  from  coiivic- 
tion  of  any  peculiar  fitness  for  tho  po.silion. 
Having  acquitted  himself  creditably  here,  he  was 
assigned,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  (The  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteers) 
which,  from  previous  bad  management,  had 
manifested  a  nmtinous  tendency.  And  thus 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  ino.st  successful  leader  of 
the  war,  the  organizer  of  final  victory  over  the 
Rebellion,  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies 
of  the  Union  and  twice  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  started  upon  that  career  which 
won  for  him  the  plaudits  of  the  Nation  and  the 
title  of  the  grandest  soldier  of  his  time.  (See 
Grant:  Ulysses  S.) 

The  responses  of  Illinois,  under  the  leadersliip 
of  its  patriotic  "War  Governor,"'  Richard  Yates, 
to  the  repeated  calls  for  volunteers  through  the 
four  years  of  war,  were  cheerful  and  prompt.  Illi- 
nois troojjs  took  part  in  nearly  every  important 
battle  in  the  Mississippi  Va!le3'  and  in  many  of 
those  in  the  East,  besides  accompanying  Sher- 
man in  his  triumphal  "March  to  the  Sea."  Illi- 
nois blood  staineil  the  field  at  Belmont,  at 
Wilson's  Creek,  Lexington,  Forts  Donclson  and 
Henry;  at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Nashville,  Stone  River 
and  Chickamauga;  at  Jackson,  during  the  .siege 
of  Vicksburg,  at  Allatoona  Pass.  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Rcsaca,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  Atlanta,  in 
the  South  and  West;  and  at  Chancellorsville, 
Autietam,  Gettysburg,  Petersburg  and  in  tlio 
b.ittles  of  "the  Wilderness"  in  "\"irginia.  Of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  Illinois  alone,  up  to 
Feb.  1,  1864,  presented  the  proud  record  of  hav- 
ing answered  everj'  call  upon  her  for  troops 
without  a  draft.  The  whole  number  of  enlist- 
ments from  the  State  under  the  various  calls  from 
1861  to  1805,  according  to  the  recoj-ds  of  tho  War 
Department,  was  205,0.'JT  to  meet  quotas  aggre- 
gating 244,490.  The  ratio  of  troops  furnished  to 
population  was  15.1  per  cent,  which  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  District  of  Columbia  (which 
had  a  large  influx  from  the  States),  and  Kansas 
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and  Nevada,  cacli  of  wliicli  liad  a  ii)uc)i  laii;.r 
proportiou  (if  adull  male  population.  Tlio  wliolc 
number  of  regimental  organizations,  according 
to  the  returns  in  the  Adjutant  General's  oflice, 
was  151  regiments  of  infantry  (numbered  con- 
secutively from  the  Sixth  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-seventh),  17  regiments  of  cavalry  and  3 
regiments  of  artillery,  besides  9  independent  bat- 
teries. The  total  losses  of  Illinois  troops,  oflScially 
reported  by  the  "War  Deparlinent,  were  01,!?34 
(13.65  per  cent),  of  which  5.874  were  killed  in 
battle,  4,020  died  of  wounds,  23,7S0  died  of  disease, 
and  2,154  from  other  causes.  Besides  the  great 
Commander-in-Chief,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Lieut. -Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Illinois  furnished 
11  full  JIajor-Generals  of  volunteers,  viz. : 
Generals  John  Pope,  John  A.  McClernand,  S.  A. 
Hurlbut,  B.  M.  Prentiss,  John  M.  Palmer,  R.  J. 
Oglesby,  John  A.  Logan,  JohnM.  SohoCeld,  Giles 
A.  Smith,  Wesley  Merritt  and  Benjamin  H. 
Grierson;  20  Brevet  Major-Generals;  24  Brigadier- 
Generals,  and  over  120  Brevet  Brigadier-Generals. 
(See  sketches  of  these  officers  under  their  respec- 
tive names.)  Among  the  long  list  of  regimental 
officers  who  fell  upon  the  field  or  died  from 
wounds,  appear  the  names  of  Col.  J.  R.  Scott  of 
the  Nineteentli;  Col.  Thomas  D.  "Williams  of  the 
Twenty-fifth,  and  Col.  F.  A.  Harrington  of  the 
Twenty-.seveiith— all  killed  at  Stone  River;  Col. 
John  "W.  S.  Alexander  of  the  Twenty-first;  Col. 
Daniel  Gihner  of  the  Thirty-eighth:  Lieut. -Col. 
Duncan  J.  Hall  of  the  Eighty-nintli;  Col.  Timotliy 
0"Meara  of  the  Xiuetieth,  and  Col.  Holden  Put- 
nam, at  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge; 
Col.  John  B.  Wyman  of  the  Thirteenth,  at 
Chickasaw  Bayou;  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  "W.  Ross, 
of  the  Thirty-second,  at  Shiloh;  Col.  John  A. 
Davis  of  the  Forty -sixth,  at  Ilatchie;  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Dickerniau  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Third,  at  Resaca;  Col.  Oscar  Harmon,  at  Kene- 
saw;  Col.  John  A.  Bross,  at  Petersburg,  besidea 
Col.  Mihalotzy,  Col.  Silas  Miller,  Liout.-Col. 
Melancthon  Smith,  Maj.  Zenas  Applington,  Col. 
John  J.  Mudd,  Col.  Matthew  H.  Starr,  Maj.  Wm. 
H.  Medill,  Col.  Warren  Stewart  and  many  more 
on  other  battle-fields.  (Biographical  sketches  of 
many  of  these  of"licers  will  be  found  under  the 
jiroper  heads  elsewhere  in  this  volume.)  It 
would  be  a  grateful  task  to  record  here  the  names 
(>f  a  host  of  others,  who,  after  acquitting  them- 
selves bravely  on  the  field,  survived  to  enjoy  the 
))laudits  of  a  grateful  people,  were  this  within 
the  design  and  scope  of  the  present  work.  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  War  was  the 
raid  from  La  Grange,  Tena.,  to  Baton   Rouge, 


La.,  in  May,  isr,;!.  led  by  Col.  B.  H.  Grior.son,  of 
tlie  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  in  co-operation  with 
tlie  Seventh  under  command  of  Col.  lOdward 
Prince. 

Constitutional  Convi:ntion  of  1802. -—An 
incident  of  a  differont  character  was  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  revise  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, which  met  at  Springfield,  Jan.  7,  1S(!2,  A 
majority  of  this  body  was  composed  of  tho.TO 
opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  tlie  Government, 
and  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
the  State  administration  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment was  soon  manifested,  which  was  resented 
by  the  executive  and  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field.  The  convention  adjourned  March  24,  and 
its  work  was  submitted  to  vote  of  the  people, 
June  17,  1803,  when  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  16,000,  not  counting  the  soldiers  iu 
the  field,  who  were  permitted,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  vote  upon  it,  but  who  were  practically 
imanimous  in  opposition  to  it. 

Death  of  Douglas.— A  few  days  before  this 
election  (Juno  3,  1862),  United  States  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  died,  at  the  Tremont  House 
iu  Chicago,  depriving  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  State  of  its  most  sagacious  and  patriotitv 
adviser.     (See  Douglas,  Stoplten  A.) 

Legislature  of  1863.— Another  political  inci- 
dent of  this  period  grew  out  of  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  18G3.  This  body  having 
been  elected  on  the  tide  of  the  political  revulsion 
which  followed  the  issuance  of  President  Lin- 
coln's preliminary  Proclamation  of  Emancipat  ion, 
was  Democratic  in  both  branches.  One  of  its 
first  acts  was  the  election  of  William  A.  Richard- 
son United  States  Senator,  in  place  of  O.  H. 
Browning,  who  had  been  appoirted  by  Governor 
Yates  to  the  vacan  -:y  caused  by  the  death  of 
Douglas.  This  Legislature  early  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1802,  by  attempting  to 
cripple  the  State  and  General  Governments  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  which  the  friends  of  the 
Union  regarded  as  of  a  most  mischievous  charac- 
ter, were  introduced  and  passed  in  the  House,  but 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  member  on  the  majority 
side,  they  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  These 
denounced  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  condemned  "the  attempted  enforcement 
of  compensated  emancipation"  and  ''the  transpor- 
tation of  negroes  into  the  State;"  accused  the 
General  Government  of  "usurpation,"  of  "sub- 
verting the  Constitution"  and  attempting  to 
establish   a  "con.solidated    military  despotism;" 
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cliiirged  tliat  the  war  had  bren  "diverted  ("rmu  its 
first  avowed  object  to  that  of  subjugation  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery;"  declared  the  belief  of 
the  authors  that  its  "further  proseculinn  .... 
cannot  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
....  unless  the  President's  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation be  withdrawn;"  appealed  to  Congress 
to  secure  an  armistice  with  the  rebel  States,  and 
cloved  by  appointing  six  Comni';sioners  (who 
were  named)  to  confer  with  Congress,  with  a 
view  to  the  holding  of  a  National  Convention  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  States.  Tliese 
measures  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  exclusion  of  sul)jects  of  State  interest, 
so  that  little  legislation  was  accomplished — not 
even  the  ordinarj-  appropriation  bills  being  passed. 

Legislature  Prouoqued.— At  this  juncture, 
the  two  Houses  having  disagreed  as  to  the  date 
of  adjournment.  Governor  Yates  exercised  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  proroguing  them, 
which  he  did  in  a  message  on  June  10,  declaring 
them  adjourned  to  the  last  day  of  their  constitu- 
tional term.  The  Republicans  accepted  the  result 
and  withdrew,  but  the.  Democratic  majority  in 
the  II0U.SO  and  a  minority  in  the  Senate  contiiiued 
in  session  for  some  days,  without  being  aljle  to 
transact  any  business  except  the  filing  of  an 
empty  protest,  wlien  tliey  adjourned  to  the  first 
Jlonday  of  January,  1801.  T)ie  excitement  pro- 
duced by  this  affair,  in  the  Legislature  and 
throughout  the  State,  was  intense;  but  tlie  action 
of  Governor  Yates  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  adjourned  session  was  never  held. 
The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  provision 
for  the  expenses  of  the  State  Government  and  the 
relief  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  made  it  nece.s- 
sarj'  for  Governor  Yates  to  accept  that  aid  from 
the  public-.spirited  bankers  and  capitalists  of  the 
State  which  was  never  wanting  wlien  needed 
during  this  critical  period.  (See  Tircnhj-Tldrd 
Oencral  Assemhhj.) 

PE.A.CE  Conventions.— Largely  attended  "peace 
conventions"  were  held  during  this  year,  at 
Springfield  on  June  17,  and  at  Peoria  in  Septem- 
ber, at  which  resolutions  opposing  the  "further 
ofTensivo  prosecution  of  the  war"  were  adopted. 
An  immense  Union  mass-meeting  was  also  held 
at  Springfield  on  Sept.  3,  which  was  addressed 
by  distinguished  .speakers,  including  both  Re- 
publicans and  War-Democrats.  An  important 
incident  of  this  meeting  was  the  reading  of  the 
letter  from  President  Lincoln  to  Hon.  James  C. 
Conkling,  in  which  he  defended  his  war  policy, 
and  especially  his  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
in  a  characteristically  logical  manner. 


Political  Camvaign  of  18G-1.— The  year  1804 
was  full  of  exciting  political  and  military  ovonts. 
Among  the  former  was  the  nomination  of  George 
13.  McClcUan  for  President  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention hold  at  ChicJigo,  August  139,  on  a  platform 
declaring  the  wara  "failure"  as  an  "experiment" 
for  restoring  theUnion,  and  den)anding  a  "cessa- 
tion of  hostilities"  with  a  view  to  a  convention  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
renominated  by  the  Republicans  at  Philadelphia, 
in  June  previous,  with  Andrew  Johnson  as  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President.  The  leaders  of  the 
respective  State  tickets  were  Gen.  Ricliard  J. 
Oglesby,  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  for  Gov- 
ernor, with  William  Bross,  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  James  C.  Robinson  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor. 

Camp  Dougl.^s  Conspiracy. —For  months 
rumors  had  been  rife  concerning  a  conspiracy  of 
rebels  from  the  South  and  tlieir  sympathizers  in 
the  North,  to  release  llie  rebel  prisoners  confined 
in  Camp  Douglas,  Chii-ago,  and  at  Rock  Island, 
Springfield  and  Alton — aggregating  over  2r),()00 
men.  It  was  charged  tliat  the  scheme  was  to  be 
put  into  effect  simultaneously  with  the  Novem- 
ber election,  but  the  activity  of  the  military 
authorities  in  arresting  the  leaders  and  seizing 
their  arms,  defeated  it.  The  investigations  of  a 
military  court  before  whom  a  number  of  tlie 
arrested  parties  were  tried,  proved  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  organization,  calling  itself 
"American  Kniglits"  or  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  of 
which  a  number  of  well-known  .  politicians  in 
Illinois  were  members.  (See  Camp  DmniJas 
Conspiracy.) 

At  the  November  election  Illinois  gave  a  major- 
ity for  Lincoln  of  30,7,iG,  and  for  Oglesby,  for 
Governor,  of  33,075,  with  a  proportionate  major- 
ity for  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  Lincoln's  total  vote 
in  the  electoral  college  was  213,  to21  forMcClellan. 

Legislature  op  1805.— The  Republicans  had  a 
decided  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Logi.s- 
lature  of  18G5,  and  one  of  its  earliest  acts  was  the 
election  of  Governor  Yates,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, in  place  of  William  A.  Richardson,  who  had 
been  elected  two  years  before  to  the  seat  formerly 
held  by  Douglas.  This  was  the  last  public  posi- 
tion held  by  the  popular  Illinois  "War  Gov- 
ernor." During  his  official  term  no  more  poinilar 
public  servant  over  occupied  the  executive  cliair 
— a  fact  demonstrated  by  tlie  promptness  with 
which,  on  retiring  from  it,  ho  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  His  personal  and  political 
integrity  was  never  questioned  by  liis  most  bitter 
political  opponents,  while  tlioso  who  had  known 
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him  longest  and  most  intimately,  trusted  liiiii 
most  implicitly.  The  service  which  he  perforiiied 
in  giving  direction  to  the  })iitriotic  sentiment  of 
the  State  and  in  marshaling  its  heroic  soldiers 
for  the  defense  of  the  Union  can  never  be  over- 
estimated.    (See  Yates,  Tiichard.) 

Oglesby's  Admisistr.\tion.— Governor  Ogles- 
by  and  the  other  State  officers  were  inaugu- 
rated Jan.  IT,  1805.  Entering'  upon  its  duties 
with  a  Legislature  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  the 
new  administration  was  conhonted  by  no  such 
difiiculties  as  those  with  which  its  predecessor 
had  to  contend.  Its  head,  who  had  been  identi- 
fied with  the  war  from  its  beginning,  was  one  of 
the  first  Illiuoisans  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  was  personally  popular  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  Allen  C.  Fuller,  who  had  retired 
from,  a  position  on  the  Circuit  bench  to  accept 
tiiat  of  Adjutant-General,  which  lie  held  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  was  Speaker  of 
the  House.  This  Legislature  was  the  first  among 
those  of  all  the  States  to  ratify  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Xational  Constitution,  abolish- 
ing sLavery,  which  it  did  in  both  Houses,  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  1,  1S65— the  same  day  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  finally  acted  on  by  Congress  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  President.  The 
odious  "black  laws,"  which  had  disgraced  the 
State  for  twelve  years,  were  wiped  from  the 
statute-book  at  this  session.  The  Legislature 
adjourned  after  a  session  of  forty-six  days,  leav- 
ing a  record  as  creditable  in  the  disposal  of  busi- 
ness as  that  of  its  predecessor  had  been  discredit- 
able.    (See  O'jh^hy,  Eichat-d  J.) 

ASSASSINATION"  OF  LINCOLN.— The  war  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  a  successful  termination. 
Lee  luid  sm-rendered  to  Grant  at  Appomattox, 
April  9,  lSli5,  and  the  people  were  celebrating 
this  event  with  joyful  festivities  through  all  the 
loyal  States,  hut  nowhere  wiih  more  enthusiasm 
than  in  Illinois,  the  home  of  the  two  great 
leaders — Lincoln  and  Grant.  In  the  midst  of 
these  jubilations  came  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  by  Jolm  AVilkes  Booth,  on  tho 
evening  of  April  14,  18GJ,  in  Ford's  Theater, 
Washington.  The  appalling  news  was  borne  on 
the  wings  of  tiie  telegraph  to  every  corner  of  tho 
land,  and  instantly  a  nation  in  rejoicing  was 
changed  to  a  nation  in  mourning.  A  pall  of 
g'-tMUi  h.ung  over  every  part  of  the  land.  Public 
buil.iings,  business  houses  and  dwellings  in  every 
city,  village  and  hamlet  througliout  the  loyal 
States  were  draped  with  the  insignia  of  a  univer- 
sal sorrow.     Millions  of  stron;;  men,  and  tender. 


patriotic  women  who  had  j-ivon  their  h\ish;inds, 
sons  and  brotliers  for  tlio  defense  of  the  Union, 
wept  as  if  ovi.Mtakou  by  a  great  p(!rsonal  calam- 
ity. If  tho  nation  mourned,  much  more  did  Illi- 
nois, at  tho  taking  off  of  its  chief  citizen,  the 
grandest  cliaracter  of  tho  age,  who  had  .served 
both  State  and  Nation  witli  such  patriotic  fidel- 
ity, and  perished  in  the  vorj-  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  in  tho  hour  of  his  country's  triat'ip)'.. 

TuE  Funeral.  —  Then  came  the  sorrowful 
march  of  tho  funeral  cortege  from  AVashington 
to  Springfield  —  the  most  impressive  spectacle 
witnessed  since  the  Da}' of  the  Crucifi.vion.  In 
all  this,  Illinois  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  as  on  the 
fourth  day  of  Jlaj-,  1805,  amid  the  most  solemn 
ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  of  sorro'ving 
tliousand.s,  she  received  to  her  bosom,  near  his 
old  home  at  the  State  Capital,  the  remains  of  the 
Great  Liberator. 

The  part  wliich  Illinois  played  in  tho  great 
struggle  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  as  fully  as 
tho  scope  of  this  work  will  permit.  It  only 
remains  to  bo  said  that  the  patriotic  service  of 
the  men  of  the  State  was  grandly  .supplemented 
by  the  equally  patriotic  service  of  its  women  in 
"Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,"  "Sisters  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,"  "iv^eedlo  Pickets,"  and  in  sanitary 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  tho  soldiers  in  camp 
and  in  hospit;al,  and  in  giving  them  generous 
receptions  on  tlieir  return  to  their  homes.  Tlie 
work  done  by  these  organizations,  and  b.v  indi- 
vidual nunses  in  the  field,  illustrates  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  historj-  of  the  war. 

Election  of  ISGC— Theailministrationof  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby  was  as  peaceful  as  it;  was  prosper- 
ous. The  chief  political  events  of  ISGo  were  the 
election  of  Newton  Bateman,  Slate  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Gen.  Geo.  W. 
Smith,  Treasurer,  while  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  as 
Representative  from  the  Stn,te-at-large.  re-entered 
Congress,  from  which  he  had  retired  in  1801  to 
enter  the  Union  army.  His  majoritj'  was  un- 
precedented, reacliiug  55,987.  The  Legislature 
of  1807  reelected  Judge  Trumliull  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  third  term,  his  chief  competi- 
tor in  the  Republican  caucus  being  Gen.  Jolm  M. 
Palmer.  Tho  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution,  conferring  citizenship 
upon  persons  of  color,  was  ratified  by  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Election  of  1808.— The  Reiniblican  State  Con- 
vention of  1808,  held  at  Peoria,  May  C,  nominated 
the  following  ticket:  For  Gove^rnor,  John  JI. 
Palmer,  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Dougherty; 
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Secretary  of  State,  Edward  Rxuumell;  Auditor, 
ChailesE.  Lippincott,  Stale  Treasurer,  ErastusN. 
Bates;  Attorney  General,  Washington  Bushuell. 
John  R.  Eden,  afterward  a  member  of  Congress 
for  three  terms,  headed  the  Democratic  ticket  as 
candidate  for  Governor,  witli  William  11.  Van 
Epps  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held 
at  Cliicago,  May  31,  nominating  Oon.  TT.  S.  Grant 
for  President  and  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Vice- 
President.  They  were  opposed  by  Horatio 
Seymour  for  President,  and  F.  1^.  Ulair  for  Vice- 
President.  The  result  in  November  was  the 
election  of  Grant  and  Colfax,  who  received  214 
electoral  votes  from  26  States,  to  80  electoral 
votes  for  Seymour  and  Blair  from  8  States— three 
States  not  voting.  Grant's  majority  iu  Illinois 
was  51,150.  Of  course  the  Rejaiblican  State 
ticket  was  elected.  The  Legislature  elected  at 
the  same  time  consisted  of  eighteen  Republicans 
to  nine  Democrats  in  the  Senate  aud  fifty-eight 
Republicans  to  twenty-seven  Democrats  in  the 
House. 

Palmer's  Admimstuation.— Governor  Pahn- 
er's  administration  liegan  auspiciously,  at  a  time 
when  the  jiassions  aroused  by  the  \\'ar  were  sub- 
siding and  the  State  was  recovering  its  normal 
prosperity.  (See  Palmer,  John  j\[.)  Leading 
events  of  the  next  four  years  were  the  adoption 
of  a  new  State  Constitution  and  the  Chicago  fire. 
The  first  steps  in  legislation  lookin,g  to  the  con- 
trol of  railroads  were  taken  at  the  session  of 
18G9,  and  although  a  stringent  law  on  the  subject 
passed  both  Houses,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. A  milder  measure  was  afterward  enacted, 
and,  although  superseded  by  the  Coustitution  of 
1870,  it  furnished  the  key-note  for  nmch  of  the 
legislation  since  had  on  the  subject.  The  cele- 
brated "Lake  Front  Bill,"  conveying  to  the  citj' 
o£  Chicago  aud  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  the 
title  of  the  State  to  certain  lands  included  in 
what  was  known  as  tlie  "Lake  Front  Park,"  was 
passed,  and  although  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
was  re-enacted  over  his  veto.  This  act  was 
finally  repealed  by  the  Legislature  of  1873,  and 
after  many  years  of  litigation,  the  rights  claimed 
imder  it  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany have  been  recently  declared  void  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  National  Constitution, 
prohibiting  the  denial  of  the  right  of  sufl'rage  to 
"citizens  of  the  United  States  ....  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  Korvitudo," 
was  ratified  by  a  strictly  ijarty  vote  in  each 
House,  on  March  5. 


The  fir.st  step  tow.ird  the  erection  of  a  new 
State  Capitol  at  Springfield  had  been  taken  in  an 
appropriation  of  •^l.'iO.OOO,  at  the  session  of  1SG7, 
the  total  cost  l)eing  limited  to  53,000,000.  A 
second  appropriation  of  !?(>.')0,000  was  made  at  the 
session  of  1800.  Tlio  Constitution  of  1870  limited 
the  cost  to  $3,r)U(l,U()0,  but  an  act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1883,  making  a  final  appropriation 
of  8^31,713  for  completing  and  furnishing  the 
building,  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  1884.  The 
original  cost  of  the  building  and  its  furniture 
exceeded  ?t,000,000.     (See  Slute  Houses. ) 

The  State  Convention  for  framing  a  now  Con- 
stitution met  at  Springfield,  Dec.  13,  ISOi). 
It  consisted  of  eighty-five  members— forty-four 
Republicans  and  forty-one  Democrats.  A  num- 
ber classed  as  Republicans,  however,  were  elected 
as  "Independents"  and  cooperated  with  tlie 
Democrats  in  the  organization.  Charles  Hitch- 
cock was  elected  President.  The  Convention 
terminated  its  labors,  Jlay  13, 1870;  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  vote  of  th.e  peojjle,  July  2, 
and  went  into  effect,  August  8,  1870.  A  special 
provision  establishing  the  principle  of  "minority 
representation"  in  the  election  of  Representatives 
in  the  General  Assembly,  was  adopted  by  a 
smaller  vote  than  the  main  instrument.  A  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  latter  was  the  general  restric- 
tion upon  special  legislation  and  the  enumeration 
of  a  large  variety  of  subjects  to  be  lu-ovided  for 
under  general  laws.  It  laid  the  basis  of  our 
l)resent  railroad  and  warehouse  laws;  declared 
the  inviolability  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
tax;  prohibited  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal  without  a  vote  of  the  people; 
prohibited  municipalities  from  becoming  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock  of  any  railroad  or  private 
corporation;  limited  the  rate  of  taxatioa  aud 
amount  of  indebtedness  to  be  incurred;  required 
tlie  enactment  of  laws  for  the  i^rotection  of 
mi7iers,  etc.  The  restriction  in  the  old  Constitu- 
tion against  the  re-election  of  a  Governor  as  his 
own  immediate  successor  was  removed,  but  placed 
upou  tlie  ofllce  of  .State  Treasurer.  The  Legisla- 
ture consi-stsof  204  members— 51  Senators  and  l.)3 
Representatives — one  Senator  and  three  Repre- 
sentatives being  chosen  from  each  district.  (.See 
Const  it  lit  tonal  Convention  of  JSCtf-70;  also  Con- 
iiitalionof  1S70.) 

At  the  election  of  1870,  General  Logan  was  re- 
elected Congressman-at-large  by  24,072  majority; 
Gen.  E.  N.  Bates,  Treasurer,  and  Newton  Bate- 
man,  State  SuperiTitendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Legislaturi!  of  1871.— The  Twenty-seventh 
General  Assembly  (1871),  in  its  various  sessionSj 
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spent  more  time  in  legislation  than  any  other  in 
the  history  of  the  Slate— a  fact  to  be  arcouuted 
for,  in  part,  by  the  Cliicago  Fire  and  the  oxtou- 
sive revision  of  (he  laws  required  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Besides 
the  regular  session,  there  were  two  special,  or 
called,  sessions  and  an  adjourned  session,  cover- 
ijig,  in  all,  a  period  of  293  dajs.  This  Legislature 
adopted  the  system  of  "State  control"  in  the 
management  of  the  labor  and  discipline  of  the 
convicts  of  the  State  penitentiary,  which  was 
strongly  urged  by  Governor  Palnisr  iu  a  special 
message.  Oeue\al  Logan  having  been  elected 
United  States  Senator  at  this  session.  Gen.  John 
L.  Beveridge  was  elected  to  the  vacant  position 
of  Cougressman-at-large  at  a  special  election  hold 
Oct.  4. 

Chicago  Fiee  of  1871.— The  calamitous  fire 
at  Chicago,  Oct.  8-9,  1871,  though  belonging 
rather  to  local  tliau  to  general  State  history, 
excited  the  profound  .sympathy,  not  only  of  the 
people  of  the  State  and  the  Kation,  but  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  area  burned  over,  including 
streets,  covered  2,i'2iacres,  with  IS,  500  buildings 
out  of  18,000,  leaving  92,000  per.sons  homeless. 
The  loss  of  l"fe  is  estimated  at  250,  and  of  prop- 
erty at  §187,927,000.  Governor  Palmer  called  the 
Legislature  together  in  special  session  to  act  upon 
the  emergency,  Oct.  13,  but  as  the  State  was  pre- 
cluded from  ai^'ording  direct  aid,  the  plan  v.-as 
adopted  of  reimbursing  the  city  for  the  amount 
it  had  expended  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Illinois 
it  Michigan  Canal,  amounting  to  !?2, 953,340. 
The  unfortunate  shooting  of  a  citizen  by  a  cadet 
ill  a  regiment  of  United  States  troops  orgJinized 
for  guard  duty,  led  to  some  coutrover.sy  between 
Governor  Palmer,  on  one  side,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  and  the  miUtary  authorities,  including 
,  President  Grant,  on  the  other;  but  the  general 
verdict  was,  that,  while  nice  distinctions  between 
civil  and  military  authority  may  not  have  been 
ob.servod,  the  service  rendered  by  the  military,  in 
a  great  emergency,  was  of  the  liighest  value  and 
was  prompted  by  the  best  intentions.  (See  Fire 
o/ i5?2  under  title  Chicarjo.) 

Political  Campaign  op  1873.— Tlie  political 
campaign  of  1872  in  Illinois  resulted  in  much  con- 
fusion and  a  jjartial  reorganization  of  j)arties. 
Dissatisfied  with  tho  administration  of  Pre.sideut 
Grant,  a  number  of  the  State  officers  (including 
(io\einor  Palmer)  and  other  prominent  Repub- 
licans of  the  State,  joined  in  what  was  called  the 
"Liberal  Kepublicaii"  movement,  and  supported 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  Kx-Gov- 
eruor  Oglesby  again  became  tho  standard-bearer 


of  tho  Republicans  for  Governor,  with  Gen.  Jolur 
L.  Deveridgo  for  LieutenantCovornor.  At  the 
November  election,  the  Grant  and  ^Vilsou  (Repub- 
lican) Electors  in  Illinois  received  241,914  votes, 
to  184,938  for  Greeley,  and  3,138  for  O'Conor. 
Tlie  plurality  for  Oglesby,  for  Governor,  was 
40,090. 

Governor  Ogle.'^^by's  second  administration  was 
of  brief  duration.  AVitliin  a  week  nftrr  his  in- 
auguration he  \\as  nominated  by  a  legislative 
caucus  of  his  party  for  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  Judge  Trumbull,  and  was  elected,  receiv- 
ing an  aggregate  of  117  votes  in  tho  two  Houses 
against  78  for  Trumbull,  who  was  sujipoited  liy 
the  party  whose  candidates  he  had  defeated  at 
three  previous  elections.  (See  Oylesb]/,  Richard  J. ) 
Lieutenant-Governor  Beveridge  thus  became 
Governor,  filling  out  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
chief.  His  administration  was  high-minded, 
clean  and  honorable.  (See  Beveridge,  John  L.) 
Republican  Reverse  oi^  1874. —Tho  election 
of  1874  resulted  iu  the  first  serious  reverse  the 
Republican  party  had  experienced  in  lUijiois 
since  1S62.  Although  Thomas  S.  Ridgway,  the 
Republican  cand'dato  for  State  Treasurer,  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  35,000,  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  opposition,  S.  M.  Ettor  (Fusion) 
was  at  the  same  time  elected  State  Superintend- 
ent, while  the  Fusionists  secured  a  majority  in 
each  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  After  a 
protracted  contest,  E.  M.  Haines — who  had  been 
a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  -and  had  been  elected 
to  this  Legi.slature  as  an  "ludepondeut" — was 
elected  Speaker  of  tho  Houso  over  Shelby  M.  Cul- 
lom,  and  A.  A.  Glenn  (Democrat)  was  chosen 
President  of  tho  Senate,  thus  becoming  ex-oflicio 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  session  which  fol- 
lowed— especially  iu  tiie  Houso— was  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  and  disorderly  iu  the  history  of 
the  State,  coming  to  a  termination,  April  15, 
after  having  enacted  very  few  laws  of  any  im- 
portance. (See  Ticcniii-idnth  General  Assemhly.) 
Campaign  of  187G. — Shelby  M.  Cullom  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  parly  for  Governor 
in  1870,  with  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  heading  the 
National  ticket.  Tlie  excitement  which  attended 
the  campaign,  the  closeness  of  the  vote  between 
the  two  Presidential  candidates  —  Hayes  and 
Tilden — and  the  determination  of  tho  result 
through  the  medium  of  an  Electoral  Commission, 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. In  Illinois  the  Republican  plurality  for 
President  was  19,031,  but  owing  to  the  combina- 
tion of  tho  Democratic  and  Greenback  vote  on 
Lewis  Steward   for  Governor,   tlio  majority   for 
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Cullom  was  roducpcl  to  G.Tfis  Tlie  oilier  Stuti" 
oHicers  elotteil  were:  Aii.hx'W  Sluiinan,  l,ion- 
tcnaut-Govenior;  George  II.  llarlow,  Secret ary 
(if  State;  Thomas  B.  Needles,  Auditor;  Edward 
Uutz,  Treasurer,  and  James  K.  Kds;ill,  Attorncy- 
tleuoral.  Each  of  these  had  jiluralities  exceeding 
20,000,  except  Needles,  wlio,  having  a  single  com- 
petitor, liad  a  smaller  majority  than  Cullom. 
The  now  State  House  wa.«:  '^(■■'■pic.l  f.r  tli'^  flr'^t 
time  by  the  State  officers  and  the  Legislature 
chosen  at  this  time.  Although  the  Republicans 
had  a  majority  in  the  Ilovise,  the  Independents 
held  the  "balance  of  power"  in  joint  session  of 
the  Genei-al  Assembly.  After  a  stubborn  and 
protracted  strugglo  in  the  effort  to  choose  a 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator  John  A. 
Logan,  David  Davis,  of  Bloomington,  was 
elected  on  the  fi>rtieth  ballot.  He  bad  been  a 
Whig  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  bj' 
whom  ho  was  appointed  As.sociate  Justice  of  the 
Sujireme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1SG3.  His 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  Independents  led  to  his  retirement  from 
the  Supreme  bench,  thus  preventing  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877 — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  may 
have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  decision 
of  that  tribunal.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  term 
he  served  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  more  frec^ueutly  acted  with  the  Republicans 
than  with  their  opponents.  He  supported  Blaine 
and  Logan  for  President  and  Vice-President,  in 
1SS4.     (See  Davis,  David.) 

Strike  of  1877.— The  extensive  railroad  strike, 
in  Jul>,  1877,  caused  widespread  demoralization 
of  business,  especially  in  the  railroad  centers  of 
the  State  and  throughout  the  country  generally. 
The  newly -organized  National  Guard  was  called 
out  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  restoring 
order.  Governor  CuUom's  action  in  the  premises 
was  prompt,  and  has  been  generally  commended 
as  eminently  wise  and  discreet. 

Election  of  187S.— Four  sets  of  candidates 
\vere  in  the  field  for  the  offices  of  State  Treasurer 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  1878 
— Republican,  Democratic,  Greenback  and  Pro- 
hibition. The  Republicans  were  successful.  Gen. 
John  C.  Smith  being  elected  Treasurer,  and 
•lames  P.  Slade,  Superintendent,  by  pluralities 
averaging  about  35,000.  Tlie  same  party  also 
elected  eleven  out  of  nineteen  members  of  Con- 
gress, and,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  secjired 
a  majority  in  each  branch  of  the  General  As.sem- 
l)ly.  At  the  session  of  this  Legislature,  in  Janu- 
ary following,  John  A.  Logan  was  elected  to  the 


United  States  Senate  ;is  successor  to  Gen.  R.  J. 
Ogli.'sby,  who.sc  term  expired  in  March  following. 
Col.  'WiUiani  A.  James,  of  Lake  County,  served 
as  Spe;iker  of  the  House  at  this  session.  (See 
Smith,  John  Corson;  SUuh;  James  P.;  also  Thirty- 
Jlrst  General  A-yscmbly.) 

Cajipaign  of  1880. — Tlio  political  campaign 
of  1880  is  memorable  for  the  determined  struggle 
T!>nde  V.-tl>^  f'S.-Tidsof  General  Grant  to  secure 
bis  nomination  for  the  Presidency  for  a  third 
term.  The  Republican  State  Convention,  begin- 
ning at  Springiield,  May  19,  lasted  thri'c  days, 
ending  in  instructions  in  favor  of  General  Grant 
by  a  vote  of  309  to  285.  These  were  nullined, 
however,  by  the  action  of  tho  National  Oitivcn- 
tion  two  weeks  later.  Governor  Cullom  was 
nominated  for  reelection;  John  M.  Hamilton  for 
Lieutenant-Governor;  Henry  D.  Dement  for  Sec- 
retary of  Stata;  Charles  P.  Swigert  for  Auditor; 
Edward  Rut/,  (for  a  third  term)  for  Treasurer, 
and  James  McCartney  for  Attorney-General. 
(See  Dcmcnl,  Ilenru  D.;  Swirjcrt,  c'haHcs  P.; 
Rufz,  Edward,  and  McCarlney,  James.}  Ex-Scna- 
tor  Trumbull  headed  tho  Democratic  ticket  as  its 
candidate  for  Governor,  with  General  L.  B.  Par- 
sons for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Tho  Republican  National  Convention  met  in 
Chicago,  June  2.  After  thirty-six  ballots,  in 
which  oOG  delegates  stood  unwaveiingly  by  Gen- 
eral Grant,  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  was 
nominated,  with  Che.-^ter  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
Yoik,  for  Viee-Presidciit.  Gen.  AVin field  Scott 
Hancock  was  the  Democratic  candidate  and  Gen. 
James  B.  Weaver,  the  Greenback  nominee.  In 
Illinois,  023,156  votes  were  cist,  Garfield  receiv- 
ing a  plurality  of  40,710.  The  entire  Rej)ublican 
State  ticket  was  elected  by  nearly  tho  same  plu- 
ralities, and  the  Republicans  again  had  decisive 
majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

No  startling  events  occurred  during  Governor 
CuUom's  second  term.  The  State  continued  to 
increase  in  wealth,  population  and  prosperity, 
and  the  heavy  debt,  bj-  which  it  had  been  bur- 
dened thirty  years  before,  was  practically  "wiped 
out." 

Election  ok  1882.— At  tho  clociii.n  of  1882, 
Gen.  John  C.  Smith,  who  had  been  elected  State 
Treasurer  in  1878,  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term,  over  Alfred  OrendorfT,  while  Charles  T. 
Strattan,  the  Republican  candidate  for  St.ato 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  de- 
feated by  Henry  Raab.  The  RepublioaTis  again 
had  a  majority  in  each  Hou-se  of  tho  General 
Assembly,  amoimting  to  twelve  on  joint  ballot. 
Loreu  C.   Collins  was   elected    Speaker  of   the 
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Hoiise.  Ill  the  elocliDU  of  l.nited  Sl;it.'.s  Sriial<jr. 
wliicli  occurred  at  this  session,  Governor  ('ullom 
was  clioscu  ;is  tlie  successor  to  David  Da\  is,  (Jen. 
Jolin  M.  Falnier  receiving  the  Democratic  vote. 
Lieut.-Gov.  John  51.  Hamilton  thus  becanio  Gov- 
ernor, nearly  in  tlie  middle  of  his  term.  (.See 
CitUom,  Sheib!/  Jl;  JIaiiu'lloii,  John.  ,V.;  Collins, 
Lorcn  C,  and  liaab,  Hciirii.) 

The  "Harjier  High  License,  Law,"  enacted  hy 
the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly  (ISS:!),  has 
become  one  of  the  permanent  features  (;f  the  Illi- 
nois statutes  for  the  control  of  tlie  lii|Uor  (raltic, 
and  has  been  more  or  less  clo.sely  cojiied  in  other 
States. 

POLiTiCAi.  CAJlPAHiN  OF  1881.— In  1884,  Gen. 
R.  J.  Oglesby  again  became  the  choice  of  the 
IJepubliiMn  party  for  Governor,  receiving  at 
Peoria  the  conspicuous  compliment  of  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  third  term,  by  acclamation.  Carter  H. 
Harrison  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats. 
The  Ke.jmblican  National  Convention  was  again 
Iveld  in  Chicago,  meeting  June  3,  1884;  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan  was  the  choice  of  the  Illinois  Keimb- 
licaus  for  President,  and  was  put  in  nomination 
■  in  the  Convention  by  Senator  CuUom.  The 
choice  of  the  Convention,  however,  fell  upon 
James  G.  Llaine,  on  the  fourth  ballot,  his  leading 
competitor  being  President  Arthur.  Logan  -was 
then  nominated  for  Vice-President  by  acclama- 
tion. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Republican 
party  met  its  first  reverse  on  the  National  battle- 
field since  1800,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  the  Democratic;  candidates,  being 
elected  President  and  Vice-1'resident  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  less  than  1,200  votes  in  the  .Slate 
of  New  'i'ork.  The  result  was  in  doubt  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  excitement  throughout  the 
country  was  scarcely  less  intense  than  it  had 
been  in  the  close  election  of  1870.  The  Green- 
back and  Prohibition  parties  both  had  tickets  in 
Illinois,  polling  a  total  of  nearly  23,000  votes. 
The  plurality  in  the  State  for  Blaine  was  2r,,ll8. 
The  Republican  State  officers  elected  were  Richard 
J.  Oglesby,  Governor;  John  C.  Smith,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor; Henry  D.  Dement,  Secretar.y  of 
State;  Charles  P.  Swigert,  Auditor;  Jacob  Gros.s, 
State  Treasurer;  and  George  Hunt,  Attorney- 
General — receiving  pluralities  ranging  from  14,- 
000  to  25,000.  Both  Dement  and  Swigort  wore 
elected  for  a  second  time,  while  Gross  and  Hunt 
were  chosen  for  first  terms.  (See  Gross,  Jaroh, 
imdITunt,  Ccurge.) 

Chicago  Li.fxtiox  Fi!ai:i>s.— An  incident  of 
this  election  was  the  fraudulent  attempt  to  seat 


Henry  \V.  Loman,  in  the  Si.vth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict of  Cook  County.  The  fraud  was  exposed 
and  Joseph  C.  Mackin,  one'  of  its  alleged  ]ieij..- 
trators,  wa.s  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  four 
years  for  )ierjury  growing  out  of  the  invest i-a- 
tion.  A  motive  for  this  attempted  fraud  was 
found  in  the  close  vote  in  the  Legislature  for 
United  States  Senator— Senator  Logan  b.;ing  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  while  the  Legislature 
stood  102  Republicans  to  100  Democrats  and  two 
Greenliackers  on  joint  ballot.  A  tedious  contest 
on  the  election  of  Sjjeakcr  of  the  Hou.so  finally 
resulted  in  the  success  of  K.  ^L  Haines.  Pending 
the  struggle  over  the  Senatorship,  two  seats  in 
the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate  wore  rendered 
vacant  by  dc'ath — the  deceased  Senator  and  one  of 
the  Representatives  being  Democrats,  and  the 
other  Representative  a  Republican.  The  special 
election  for  Senator  resulted  in  filling  the  vacancy 
with  a  nev.'  member  of  tlio  .same  jiolitical  faith  as 
his  predecessor;  but  both  viu'anoies  in  tlie  House 
were  filled  by  Republicans.  The  gain  of  ;>,  Repuli- 
lican  member  in  place  of  a  Democrat  in  the 
House  was  brought  about  by  the  election  of 
Captain  William  H.  Weaver  Representative  from 
the  Thirty-fourth  District  (comjiosed  of  ]\lasou, 
Menard,  Cass  and  Schuyler  Counties)  over  the 
Democratic  candidate,  to  till  the  vacancy  cau.sed 
by  the  death  of  Representative  J.  Henry  Shaw, 
Democrat.  This  was  accomplished  by  what  is 
called  a  "still  hunt"  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Repub- 
licans, in  which  the  Democrats,  being  taken  by 
surprise,  suffered  a  defeat.  It  furnislie<l  tho  sen- 
sation not  only  of  tho  .session,  but  of  s])e.cial  elec- 
tions genorall.y,  especially  us  every  county  in  the. 
District  was  stronglj'  Democratic.  This  gave  the 
Republicans  a  majority  in  each  House,  and  the 
re-election  of  Logan  followed,  though  not  until 
two  months  had  been  consumed  in  the  contot 
(Sec  Logon;  John,  xi.) 

OtJLEsuY's  Third  TnuM.- The  only  di.sturbing 
events  during  Governor  Oglesby  "s  third  term  were 
strikes  among  tho  quarrymen  at  Joliet  and 
Lemout,  in  Maj-,  1880;  by  the  railroad  switchmi'ii 
at  Ea.st  St.  Loui.s,  in  April,  1!<8G,  and  among  tin- 
employes  at  the  Union  Stock- Yards,  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  In  each  case  troop.s  were  called 
out  and  order  finally  restored,  but  not  imtil  sev- 
eral persons  had  been  killed  in  the  two  former, 
and  both  strikers  and  employers  had  lost  heavily 
in  the  interruption  of  business. 

At  the  election  of  1880,  John  R.  Tanner  and 
Dr.  Richard  Edwards  (Republicans)  were  respec- 
tively elected  State  Treasurer  and  State  .Supcrin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  :U,81fl  pUiralilv 
for  the  former  and  20,928  for  tlie  latter.  (Sec 
Tanner,  John  li.;  Edwards.  Jiicltard.) 

In  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly,  which 
met  January,  LSST.  the  Reiniblicans  had  a  major- 
ity in  each  House,  and  Charles  IV  Farwell  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  place  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  deceased.  (See  FanrcU, 
a'arlesn.) 

FiFER  El.KCTKD  GOVEHNOK.  —  Tile  politic^il 
campaign  of  l^S'S  was  a  spirited  one,  though  less 
bitter  than  tlie  one  of  four  years  ])revious.  Kx- 
Senator  Josepli  W.  Fifer,  of  JIcLean  County,  and 
Ex-Gov.  John  M.  Palmer  were  pitted  against  each 
other  as  opposing  candidates  for  Governor.  (See 
Fifer,  Joseph  IT.)  Prohibition  and  Labor  tickets 
were  also  in  the  field  The  Republican  National 
Convention  was  again  held  in  Chicago,  June 
20-25,  resulting  in  the  nomination  of  Benjamin 
Harri.son  for  President,  on  the  eighth  ballot.  Tlie 
delegates  from  Illinois,  wiili  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, voted  steadily  for  Jud.ge  AValter  Q. 
Gresham.  (See  Gresham,  Walter  Q.)  Grover 
Cleveland  headed  the  Democratic  ticket  as  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  At  the  November  elec- 
tion, 717,G83  votes  were  cast  in  Illinois,  giving 
the  Repulilicaii  Electors  a  plurality  of  23,101. 
]''ifer's  plurality  over  Palmer  was  12,547,  and  that 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Republican  State  ticket, 
still  larger.  Those  elected  were  Lyman  B.  Ray. 
Lieutenant-Governor;  Is;iac  .N.  Pearson,  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Gen.  Charles  W.  Pavey,  Auditor: 
Charles  Becker,  Treasurer,  and  George  Hunt, 
Attorney -General.  (See  iiVi//.  Lijman  B.;  Pear- 
son, Isaac  X.;  Pare;/,  CItarks  W;  and  BecJ.cr. 
Charles.)  The  Republicans  secured  twenty-six 
majority  on  joint  ballot  in  the  Legislature— the 
largest  since  1881.  Among  the  i  cts  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  18S9  were  the  re-election  of  Senator 
Cullom  to  the  United  States  Senate,  jiractically 
without  a  contest;  the  revision  of  the  compulsory 
education  law,  and  tlie  enactment  of  the  Chicago 
drainage  law.  At  a  special  session  held  in  July. 
1890,  the  fir.st  steps  in  the  preliminary  legislation 
looking  to  the  holding  of  the  AVorhPs  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  were 
taken.     (See  irorWs  Cohiiuhimi  K.rpoxithni.) 

REPrBLic.vN  Defeat  of  1890. — The  cami)ai-ri 
of  1890  re.sulted  in  a  defeat  for  the  Republicans  on 
both  the  State  and  Legislative  tickets.  Edward 
S.  Wilson  was  elected  Treasurer  by  a  i)lurality  of 
9,847  and  Prof.  Henry  Raab,  wlio  had  been  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  between  1883  and 
1887,  was  elected  for  a  second  term  by  34,0-12. 
Though  lacking  two  of  an  absolute  majority  on 


joiiil    ballot   in   the    Le;;islature.    llio   DemocraLs 
were  able,  with  tlieaid  of  two  membei-s  l>elonging 
to  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  after  a  |>rolouged  and 
exciting    contest,    to    elect    Ex-Gov^    John     M. 
Palmer  United  States  Senator,   as    succassor  to 
C.  B.  Farwell,     The  eletition  took  place  on  March 
11,  resulting,  on  the  inith  ballot,  in  103  votes  for 
Palmer  to  100  for  Cicero  J.  Lindley  (RepubUcan) 
and  one  for  A .  J.  Streeter.     (See  Puliiier,  John  M. ) 
]';i,ECTlo.\s  or  1893.— At  the  elections  of   1893 
the  Republicans  of  Illinois  sustained  their  fir.st 
defeat  on  both  State  and  National  issues  since 
185G.     The    Democratic    State    Convention    was 
held  at   Springfield,  April   27,   and  that  of    the 
Republicans  on  May  4.     The  Democrats  put  iu 
nomination     John     P.    Altgeld     for     Governor; 
Joseph  B.  Gill  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  "William 
II.  Hiurich.sen  for  Secretary  of  State;  Hufus  N. 
Rams;iy   for  State    Treasurer;    David    Gore  for 
Auditor;  Maurice  T.  Moloney  for  Attorney -Gen- 
eral, with  John  C.  Black  and  Andrew  J.  Hunter 
for  Congressmen-at-large  and  throe  candidates  for 
IVustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois.     The  can- 
didates on  the  Republican  ticket  were;     For  Gov- 
ernor,   Joseph   W.  Fifer;    Lieutenant-Governor, 
Lyman  B.  Ray ;  Secretary  of  State,  Isaac  N.  Pear- 
son; Auditor,  Charles  W.  Pavey;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, George  W.  Prince;  State  Treasurer,  Henry 
L.  Hertz ;  Congressmen-at-large,  George  S.  Willits 
and  Riciiard  Yates,  with  three  University  Trus- 
tees.    The  first  four  were  all  incumbents  nomi- 
nated to   succeed  themselves.     The    Republican 
National  Convention  held  its  session  at  Minneaix)- 
lis  June  7-10.  nominating  President  Harrison  for 
re-election,   while    that  of   the    Democrats    met 
in   Chicago,    on   June   21,    remaining  iu  ses.sion 
until  June  24,  for  the  third  time  choosing,  as  its 
standard-bearer,  Grover  Cleveland,  with  Adiai  T. 
Stevenson,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  as  his  runniug- 
iii.ate  for  Vice-President.     The  Prohibition   and 
People's  I'arty  also  had  complete  National  and 
State  tickets  in  the  field.     The  State  campaign 
was  conducted  with  great  vigor  on  both  sides,  the 
Democrats,  under  the  leadership  of  Altgeld,  mak- 
ing an  especially  bitter  contest  ujion  some  features 
of  the  compulsory  school  law,  and  gaining  many 
votes  from  the  ranks  of  the  German-Republicans. 
The  result  in  the  State  showed  a  plurality  for 
Clevelaml  of  20,993  votes  out  of  a  total  .S73,04(;— 
the  combined  Prohibition  and  People's  Party  vote 
amounting  to  48,077.     The  votes  for  the  re.spec- 
tive  heads  of    the  State  tickets  were:     Altgeld 
(Dem.).     425,49f>;     Fifer     (Rep.),    402.C59;     Link 
(Pro.),  2.1,fi2K;Barnet  (Peo.),  20,  108— plurality  for 
Altgeld,  32,808.     The  vote  for  Fifer  was  the  high- 
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est  given  to  any  Republican  candidate  un  citliei- 
the  National  or  tlie  State  ticket,  leading  that  of 
President  Harrison  by  nuarly  3,400,  while  the 
vote  for  Altgeld,  thougli  falling  behind  that  of 
Cleveland,  led  the  votes  of  all  his  associates  on  the 
Democratic  State  ticket  with  the  single  exception 
of  Ramsay,  the  Democratic  Candidate  for  Trcns- 
iirer.  Of  the  twenty-two  Representatives  in 
Congress  trom  t!io  State  chosen  at  this  time, 
eleven  were  Republicans  and  eleven  Democrats, 
including  among  the  latter  the  two  Congressmen 
from  the  State-at-large.  Tlie  Thirty-eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  stood  twenty-nine  Democrats  to 
twenty-two  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and 
seventy-eight  Democrats  to  seventy-five  Republic- 
ans in  the  House. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Fifer — the  last 
in  a  long  and  unbroken  line  under  Republican  Gov- 
ernors— closed  ^\^th  the  financial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  State  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
the  State  out  of  debt  with  an  ample  surplus  in  its 
treasury.  Fifer  was  the  first  i:irivato  soldier  of 
the  Ci-\  il  ^Var  to  bo  elected  to  the  Governorship, 
though  the  result  of  the  next  two  elections  have 
shown  that  he  was  not  to  be  the  last — both  of  )iis 
successors  belonging  to  the  same  class.  Governor 
Altgeld  was  the  first  foreign-born  citizen  of  tho 
State  to  be  elected  Governor,  though  the  State 
has  had  four  Lieutenant-Governors  of  foreign 
birth,  viz.:  Pierre  Menard,  a  French  Canadian; 
John  Moore,  an  Englishman,  and  Gustavus 
Koerner  and  Francis  A.  Holfman,  both  Germans. 

Altgeld's  Adsiixistration.  — ■  The  Thirty- 
eighth  General  Assemblj'  began  its  session,  Jan. 
4,  1893,  the  Democrats  having  a  majority  in  each 
House.  (See  Thirty-eighth  General  Assembb/.) 
The  inauguration  of  the  State  officers  occurred  on 
January  10.  The  most  important  events  con- 
nected with  Governor  Altgold's  administration 
were  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1S93, 
and  the  strike  of  railwaj'  employes  in  1891.  Roth 
of  these  have  been  treated  in  detail  under  their 
proper  heads.  (See  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, and  Labor  Troubles.)  A  serious  disaster 
befell  the  Slate  in  the  destructitm  by  fire,  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  3,  1890,  of  a  portion  of  tho  buildings 
connected  with  the  Southern  Hospital  for  tho 
Insane  at  Anna,  involving  a  loss  to  the  State  of 
nearly  ?iOO,000,  and  subjecting  the  inmates  and 
officers  of  the  institution  to  great  risk  and  no 
small  amount  of  suffering,  although  no  lives  were 
lost.  Tho  Thirty-ninth  General  Assembl}-,  which 
met  a  few  doys  after  the  fire,  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  .?171,!t:0  for  the  restoration  of  the  build- 
ings destroyed,  and  work  was  begun  immediately. 


The  defalcation  of  Charles  W.  Spalding.  Trea-s- 
urer  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  came  to 
light  near  (he  close  of  Governor  Altgeld's  term, 
involved  the  State  in  heavy  loss  (the  exact 
amount  of  which  is  not  even  yet  fully  known), 
and  o])erated  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  tho 
retiring  administration,  in  view  of  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  made  the  Governor  more  directly 
respansible  for  the  management  of  tho  State  iu- 
.stitutions  than  tliat  pursued  by  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  Governor's  course  in  coiu'cction 
with  the  strike  of  1891  was  al.so  .severely  criticised 
in  some  quarters,  especially  as  it  brought  him  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  National  adminis- 
tration, and  exposed  him  to  tho  charge  of  sympa- 
thizing with  tho  strikcr.s  at  a  time  wlien  they 
were  regarded  as  acting  in  open  violation  of  law. 

Election  of  1894.— The  election  of  1894  showed 
,-is  .siu-prising  a  reaction  against  the  Democratic 
part}',  as  that  of  1893  had  been  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  two  Stato  offices  to  be  vacated 
this  ycnr — Stato  Troa.surer  and  Stale  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction — were  filled  by  tlie  elec- 
tion of  Republicans  by  unprecedented  majorities. 
Tho  plurality  for  Henry  Wullf  for  Stato  Treas- 
urer, was  133,437,  and  that  in  favor  of  Samuel  SI. 
luglis  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, scarcely  10,000  less.  Of  twenty-two  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  all  but  two  returned  as 
elected  were  Republicans,  and  these  two  were 
unseated  as  tho  result  of  contests.  The  Legisla- 
ture stood  thirty -three  Republicans  to  eighteen 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  eighty-eight  Rcpxib 
licans  to  sixty-one  Democrats  in  the  House. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Thirty- 
nintli  General  Assembly,  at  llic  following  session, 
was  the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Si, 000 
for  each  regular  session,  with  five  dollars  per  day 
and  mileage  for  called,  or  extra,  sessions.  T)iis 
Legislature  also  passed  acts  making  appropriations 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Fair,  wliich  had  been  permanently  located 
at  Springfielil;  for  tlio  establishment  of  two  ad- 
ditional hos[iitals  for  the  insane,  one  near  Rock 
Island  and  the  other  (for  incurables)  near  I'eoria, 
for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Illinois  Normal 
Schools,  and  for  a  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  at 
Wilmington. 

Pkum.\.\e.n-t  Location'  of  the  State  Faik.— 
In  consequence  of  the  ab.sorption  of  public  atten- 
tion— especially  among  the  indiLStrial  and  manu- 
facturing classes  —  by  the  World's  Columbian 
Expo.sition,  tlie  holding  of  the  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1893  was 
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oiuittod  for  the  first  lime  since  tlio  Civil  AVar. 
The  initial  steps  were  talcen  by  the  Board  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Springfield,  in  January  of  that 
year,  looking  to  the  permanent  location  of  the 
Fair;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  Clii- 
cago,  in  October  following,  formal  specifications 
were  adopted  prescribing  the  conditions  to  be  met 
in  securing  the  prize.  These  were  sent  to  cities 
intending  to  compete  for  the  location  as  the  basi? 
of  proposals  to  be  submitted  by  them.  R(>sponses 
were  received  from  the  cities  of  Bloomington, 
Decatur,  Peoria  and  Springfield,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1894,  with  the  result  that, 
on  the  eighth  ballot,  the  bid  of  Springfield  was 
accepted  and  the  Fair  permanently  located  at 
that  place  by  a  vole  of  eleven  for  Springfield  to 
ten  divided  between  five  other  points.  The 
Springfield  proposal  provided  for  conveyance  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  lo.^i  acres  of 
laud— embracing  the  old  Sangamon  County  Fair 
Grounds  immediately  north  of  the  city — Ijesides 
a  ca.sh  contribution  of  §50,000  voted  by  the  San- 
gamon Countj'  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings.  Other  contri- 
butions increased  the  estimated  value  of  the 
donations  from  Sangamon  Count}'  (including  the 
land)  to  6139,800,  not  including  the  pledge  of  the 
city  of  Springfield  to  pave  two  streets  to  the  gates 
of  the  Fair  Grounds  and  furnish  water  fi-ee,  be- 
sides an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  electric 
light  company  to  furnish  light  for  two  years  free 
of  charge.  The  construction  of  buildings  was 
begun  the  same  year,  and  the  first  Fair  held  on 
the  site  in  September  following.  Additional 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  other  improve- 
ments introduced  each  year,  until  the  grounds 
are  now  regarded  as  among  the  best  equipjied  for 
exhibition  purposes  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
meantime,  the  increasing  success  of  the  Fair 
from  year  to  year  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  the  jnatter  of  location. 

Campaign  of  189C.  —  The  political  campaign 
of  1806  was  one  of  almost  unprecedented  activity 
in  Illinois,  as  well  as  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  character  of  the  issues  involved  and  the 
number  of  jiarty  candidates  in  the  field.  As 
usual,  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties 
were  the  chief  factors  in  the  contest,  although 
there  wjis  a  wide  diversity  of  sentiment  in  each, 
which  tended  to  the  introduction  of  new  issues 
and  the  organization  of  parties  on  new  lines. 
The  Republicans  took  the  lead  in  organizing  for 
the  canvass,  holding  their  State  Convention  at 
Springfield  on  Ajiril  29  and  30,  while  the  Demo- 


crats followed,  at  Peoria,  on  June  2-'3.  The  former 
put  in  nomination  John  R.  Tanner  for  Governor; 
■William  A.  Northcolt  for  Lieutenant-Governor; 
James  A.  Rose  for  Secretary  of  State;  James  S. 
McCullough  for  Auditor;  Henry  L.  Hertz  for  ^ 
Treasurer,  and  Edward  C.  Akin  for  Attorney- 
General,  with  Mary  Turner  Carriol,  Thomas  J. 
Smytli  and  Francis  M.  McKay  for  University 
T-.i -I  ■'-.■.  The  ticket  pi't  in  nomiMPfivu  by  the 
Democracy  for  State  ofiicei-s  embraced  John  P. 
Altgeld  for  ro-election  to  the  Governorship;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Monroe  C.  Crawford;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Finis  E.  Downing;  Auditor, 
Andrew  L.  JIaxwell;  Attorney-General,  George 
A.  Trude,  with  three  candidates  for  Trustees. 

The  National  Republican  Convention  met  at  St. 
Loui<3  on  June  IC,  and,  after  a  three  days'  .se.s.oion, 
put  in  nomination  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio, 
for  President,  and  Garret  A.  Ilobart,  of  New 
Jersey,  for  Vice-President;  while  their  Demo- 
cratic opponents,  following  a  policy  which  had 
been  maintained  almost  continuou.<vly  Vi}-  ouo  or 
the  other  party  sinco  18G0,  set  in  motion  its  party 
machinery'  in  Chicago — holding  its  National  Con- 
vention in  that  city,  July  7-11,  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  liistory  of  the  nation,  a  native  of 
Illinois  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
person  of  William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  with 
Arthur  Sewall,  a  ship  builder  of  Maine,  for  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket.  The  main  issues,  as 
enunciated  in  tlie  platforms  of  tlie  respective 
parties,  were  industrial  and  financial,  as  shown  by 
the  prominence  given  to  the  tariff  and  monetary 
questions  in  each.  This  was  the  natural  result  of 
tho  business  deijre.ssion  which  had  prevailed  since 
1803.  While  tho  Republican  platform  adhered  to 
the  traditional  position  of  tho  party  on  the  tariff 
issue,  and  declared  in  favor  of  maintaining  tha 
gold  standard  as  the  basis  of  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country,  that  of  the  Democracy  took  a  new 
departure  by  declaring  \inreservedly  for  tho  "free 
and  unlimited  coiuago  of  both  silver  and  gold  at 
tho  present  legal  ratio  of  10  tol;"  and  this  be- 
came the  leading  issue  of  the  campaign.  The 
fact  that  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  who 
had  been  favored  by  the  Populists  as  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  and  was  afterwards  formall}' 
nominated  by  a  convention  of  that  ])arty,  with 
Mr.  Bryan  at  its  head,  wa-s  ignored  by  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  led  to  much  friction  between 
the  ro])ulist  and  Democratic  wings  of  the  party. 
At  the  same  time  a  very  considerable  body — in 
influence  and  political  prestige,  if  not  in  nurnbcr.s 
— in  the  ranks  of  the  old-line  Democratic  party, 
refused  to  accept  tho  doctrine  of  the  free-silver 
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section  on  tlio  monetary  quesi  ion,  and,  ai3oi)tinK 
tlienameof  "GolcIDemociats,'"  jiut  in  nomination 
a  ticket  comjiosed  of  John  51.  Palmer,  of  Illinois, 
for  Presidonl,  and  Simon  B.  Huckuer,  of  Ken 
tucky,  for  Vice-President.  IVsidcs  tlie.se,  the  I'ro- 
■  hibitionists.  Nationalists,  Socialist-Labor  Party 
and  "Middle-of-the-Road"  (or  "straight-out") 
Populi.sts,  had  more  or  less coiniilete  tickets  in  the 
field,  making  a  total  of  seven  sets  of  candidates 
aiipealing  for  the  voles  of  the  people  on  issues 
assumed  to  be  of  National  imimrtance. 

The  fact  that  the  two  great  parties— Democratic 
and  Republican — established  tlieir  principal  head- 
quarters for  the  prosecution  of  tlic  campaign  in 
Chicago,  had  the  effect  to  make  that  city  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  the  center  of  political  activ- 
ity for  the  nation.  Demonstrations  of  an  inipn.s- 
ing  character  were  held  by  botli  jiarties.  At  th(> 
November  election  tlie  Republicans  carried  tlic 
day  by  a  plurality,  in  Illinois,  of  141,017  for  their 
national  ticket  out  of  a  total  of  1,0S)0,8G'J  votes, 
while  the  leading  candidates  on  the  State  ticket 
received  the  following  pluralities:  John  R.  Tan- 
ner (for  Governor),  113,381;  Norlhcott  (for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor), 137,354;  Hii.se  (for  Secretary  of 
State),  130,011;  McCullough  (f.)r  Auditor),  i'A\- 
013;  Hertz,  (for  Treasurer),  110,004;  Akin"  (for 
Attorney-General),  132,050.  The  Republicans  also 
elected  seventeen  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
three  Democrats  and  two  People's  Party  men. 
The  total  vote  cast,  in  this  campaign,  forthe  "Gold 
Democratic"  candidate  for  Governor  was  8,100. 

Gov.  Tannkk"s  Administk.vtio.v — The  Fortieth 
General  Assembly  met  Jan,  0,  lSt)7,  consisting  of 
eighty-eight  Republicans  to  sixty-three  Demo- 
crats and  two  Popidists  in  the  House,  and  thirty- 
nine  Republicans  to  eleven  Democrats  and  one 
Populist  in  the  Senate.  The  Republicans  finally 
gained  one  member  in  each  house  by  contests. 
Edward  C.  Curtis,  of  Kankakee  County,  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Hendriok  V. 
Fisher,  of  Henry  (.'ouuty.  President  pro  tern,  of 
the  Senate,  with  a  full  set  of  Rnpublican  ofiicers 
in  the  subordinate  positions.  The,  inauguratimi 
of  the  newlj-  elected  State  officers  took  place  on 
the  11th,  the  inaugural  address  of  Governor 
Tanner  taking  strong  grounil  in  favor  of  main- 
taining tlie  issues  indorsed  by  the  Jjeople  at  the 
late  election.  On  Jan.  20,  "William  E.  Mason, 
of  Chicago,  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  as 
the  successor  of  .Senator  Palmer,  whose  term  was 
about  to  expire.  Mr.  Mason  received  the  full 
Republican  .streiiglb  (125  votes)  in  the  two 
Houses,  to  the  77  Democratic  votes  cast  for  John 
P.  Altgeld.      (See  Fortieth  arncml  .■Usernhli/.) 


Among  the  priuciiHil  measures  enacted  by  the 
Fortieth  G'eneral  Assembly  at  its  regular  session 
were:  The  "Torrens  Land  Title  System,"  regu- 
lating the  conveyance  and  registration  of  land 
titles  (which  see) ;  tho  cou,solidation  of  tlie  three 
Supremo  Court  Districts  into  onoand  locating  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Springfield,  and  the  Allen 
Street-Railroad  Law,  empowering  City  Ctnincils 
and  other  corporate  authorities  of  citic";  to  grant 
street  railway  franchises  for  a  period  of  tifty 
years.  On  Dec.  7.  1897,  the  Legislature  met  in 
special  session  under  a  call  of  tho  Goveinor,  nam- 
ing five  subjects  upon  which  legislation  was  sug- 
gested. Of  these  only  two  were  acted  upon 
affirmatively,  viz. :  a  law  prescribing  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  election  of  delegates  to  nomi- 
nating political  conventions,  and  a  new  revenue 
law  regulatin.g  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes.  The  main  feature  of  the  latter  act  is  the 
requirement  that  property  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  books  of  the  as.ses.sor  at  its  cash  value,  subject 
to  revision  by  a  Board  of  Review,  the  basis  of 
valuation  for  pnrpo.ses  of  taxation  being  one-fifth 
of  this  amount. 

The  Si'.vxisn-A.MKUiCAX  W.-vr.— The  most  not- 
able event  in  tlie  histoiy  of  Illinois  during  the 
year  1898  was  the  Spanish-American  "War,  and 
the  ])art  Illinois  played  in  it.  In  this  contest 
Illinoi.sans  manifested  the  same  eagerness  to 
serve  their  country  as  did  their  fathers  and  fel- 
low-citizens in  tho  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a  third 
of  a  century  ago.  The  first  call  for  volunteers 
was  responded  to  with  alacrity  by  the  men  com- 
posing the  Illinois  National  Guard,  .seven  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  from  the  First  to  Seventh 
inclusive,  besides  one  regiment  of  Cavalry  and 
one  Battery  of  Artillery — in  all  about  O.ODO  men 
— being  mustered  in  between  Jlay  7  and  May  21. 
Although  only  one  of  these— the  First,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Henry  L.  Turner  of  Chicago— 
.saw  practical  .service  in  Cuba  before  the  surrender 
at  Santiago,  other.s  in  camps  of  instruction  in  the 
South  stood  ready  to  resjiond  to  the  demand  for 
their  service  in  the  field.  Under  tho  second  call 
for  troop.s  two  other  regiments — the  Eighth  and 
the  Ninth— were  organized  and  the  former  (com- 
posed of  Afro-Americans  officered  by  men  of 
their  own  race)  relieved  the  First  Illinois  on  guard 
duty  at  Santiago  after  the  surrender.  A  body  of 
engineers  from  Comiiany  E  of  the  Second  United 
States  Engineers,  recruited  in  Chicago,  were 
among  the  first  to  see  service  in  Cuba,  while 
many  Illinoi.sans  belonging  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
ncre  assigned  to  duty  on  United  States  war 
\essels,  and  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  the 
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naval  engagements  in  Cub;in  waters.  The  Tliinl 
Regiment  (Col.  Freii.  Lk'Uiiilt)  also  took  jjait  in 
the  movement  for  the  occupation  of  Porto  Uico. 
The  several  regiments  on  their  return  for  muster- 
out,  after  the  conclusion  of  terms  of  peace  with 
Spain,  received  most  enthusiastic  ovations  from 
their  fellow-citizens  at  home.  Besides  the  regi- 
ments mentioned,  several  Provisional  Kogiments 
were  orfjanizcd  and  .stood  ready  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  (iovernmeut  for  their  services  had  the 
emergency  required.  (See  War,  The  SxwnUh 
American.) 

Labok  DlSTUUBANCES.  —  Tlie  ])rincipal  labor 
disturbances  in  the  State,  \mder  Governor  Tan- 
ner's administration,  occurred  during  the  coal- 
miners'  strike  of  1897,  and  the  lock-out  at  the 
Pana  and  Virden  mines  in  189S.  The  attempt  to 
introduce  colored  laborers  from  the  South  to 
operate  these  mines  led  to  violence  between  the 
adherents  of  the  "Miners'  Union"  and  the  mine- 
owners  and  operators,  and  their  employes,  at 
these  points,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to 
call  out  the  National  Guard,  and  a  number  tif 
lives  were  sacrificed  on  both  sides. 

A  flood  in  the  Ohio,  during  the  spring  of  1S!)S. 
caused  the  breaking  of  the  levee  at  Shawneetown, 
111.,  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  large  projiortion  of  the  city  was  flooded, 
many  homes  and  fiusiness  houses  wrecked  or 
greatly  injured,  and  mucli  other  property  de- 
stroyed. The  most  serious  disaster,  however,  was 
the  loss  of  some  twenty-fi\-e  lives,  for  the  most 
part  of  women  and  children  who,  being  surprised 
in  their  homes,  were  iniable  to  escape.  Aid  was 
promjitly  furnished  by  the  State  Government  in 
the  form  of  tents  to  shelter  the  survivors  and 
rations  to  feed  them ;  and  contributions  of  money 
and  provisions  from  the  citizens  of  the  State,  col- 
lected by  relief  organizations  during  the  next  two 
or  three  months,  were  needed  to  moderate  the 
suffering.     (See  Inundations,  Rciaurkuhle.) 

Campaig.n  of  1898. — The  political  campaign  of 
1898  was  a  quiet  one,  at  least  )iominally  conducted 
on  the  same  general  i.ssues  as  that  of  1890,  al- 
though the  gradual  return  of  business  prosperity 
had  greath'  modiiied  the  intensity  of  interest 
with  which  some  of  the  economic  questions  of 
the  preceding  campaign  had  been  regarded.  The 
only  State  officers  to  be  elected  were  a  State- 
Treasurer,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instriiction, 
and  three  State  University  Trustees — the  total 
vote  cast  for  the  former  being  ST8,G22  against 
1,090,809  for  President  in  189r..  Of  the  former, 
Floyd  K.  Whittemoro  (llejniblioan  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer)  received  41S.9I0  to  405,490  for 


M.  V.  Duulai)  (democrat),  with  '.?4,190  divided 
between  three  other  candidatts;  while  Alfred 
Hayliss  (Republican)  receiveil  a  plurality  of 
08,899  over  his  Democratic  competitor,  with  23,- 
190  votes  cast  for  three  others.  The  Republican 
candidates  for  University  Tru.stees  were,  of  couree, 
elected.  The  Republicans  lost  heavily  in  their 
representation  in  Congress,  though  electing  thir- 
teen out  of  twenty-two  members  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  leaving  nine  to  their  Democratic 
opponents,  who  were  practically  consolidated  in 
this  campaign  with  the  Populists. 

FORTY-FIHST  Gr..VEKAL  AssiM lU.Y.— The  Forty- 
first  General  Assembly  met,  Jan.  4,  ls',);i,  and 
adjourned,  April  14,  after  a  se.';si(jn  of  101  days, 
with  one  exception  (that  of  1875),  the  shortest 
regular  session  in  the  history  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1870.  The  House  of  Representatives  consi-sted  of 
eighty-one  R'epublicans  to  seventy-one  Democrats 
and  one  Prohibitionist;  and  the  Senate,  of  thirty- 
four  Republicans  to  sixteen  Democrats  and  one 
Poinilist— giving  a  Republican  majority  on  joint 
ballot  of  twenty-six.  Of  17G  bills  which  pa.ssed 
both  Houses,  received  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  became  la^vs,  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant were  the  following:  Amending  the  State 
Arbitration  Law  by  extending  its  scope  and  the 
general  powers  of  the  Board ;  creating  the  office 
of  .State  Architect  at  a  salary  of  85,000  per  annum, 
to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for  public 
buildings  and  supervise  the  i-onstruction  and 
care  of  the  same ;  authorizing  the  consolidation 
of  the  territoiy  of  cities  under  township  organi- 
zation, and  consisting  of  five  or  more  Congres- 
sional townships,  into  one  township;  empowering 
each  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  employ  a 
private  secretary  at  a  salary  of  82.000  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  by  the  .State;  amending  the  Stale 
Revenue  Law  of  1898;  aut!iori;'.ing  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  ])arental  or  truant 
schools;  and  empowering  the  State  to  establish 
Free  Employment  Ofiices,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  each  city  of  .50,000  inhabitants,  or  three  in 
cities  of  1,000,000  and  over.  An  act  was  al.so 
passed  reipiiring  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  an 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  is  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  electors  at  any  general  elec- 
tion, to  prepare  a  statement  setting  forth  the  pro- 
visions of  the  same  and  furnish  copies  thereof  to 
each  County  Clerk,  who.se  duty  it  is  to  have  said 
co))ies  jmblished  and  posted  at  the  placesof  voting 
for  the  information  of  voters.  One  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  this  Legislature  was  the  repeal, 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  of  the  .Street- 
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railway  Franchise  Law  of  the  previous  session, 
the  provisions  of  wliioh,  empowering  City  Co\m- 
cils  to  grant  street-railway  franchises  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  had  been  severely 
criticised  b3'  a  portion  of  the  press  and  excited 
intense  hostility,  esiieciully  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  State.  Although  in  force  nearly  two 
years,  not  a  single  corporation  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  franchise  imder  it. 

A  Rf.tkospf.ct  and  a  I.ooii  into  The  Futuki-..— 
The  history  of  Illinois  has  been  traced  concisely 
and  in  outline  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time.  Previous  to  the  visit  of  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  in  1G73,  as  unknown  as  Central  Africa, 
for  a  century  it  continued  the  hunting  giound  of 
savages  and  the  home  of  wild  animals  common  to 
the  plains  and  forests  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  region  brought  under  tlie  influence  of  (•ivili- 
zation,  such  as  then  existed,  comprised  a  small 
area,  scarcely  larger  tliau  two  ordinarily  sized 
counties  of  the  present  day.  Thirteen  years  of 
nominal  British  control ( 17G.-)-78)  saw  little  cliarige, 
except  tlift  exodus  of  a  part  of  the  old  French 
population,  who  loreferrod  .Sjianish  to  British  rule. 

The  period  of  development  began  v,-ith  the 
occupation  of  Illinois  by  Clark  in  177S.  That 
saw  the  "Illinois  County,"  created  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  settlements  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  expanded  into  five  States,  with  an  area  of 
250,000  square  miles  and  a  population,  in  l?;iO,  of 
13,500,000.  In  1880  the  population  of  the  State 
equaled  that  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  at  the 
close  of  the  Kevolution.  Tlie  eleventh  State  in 
the  Union  in  this  respect  in  ISjO,  in  1S90  it  had 
advanced  to  third  rank.  With  its  unsurpassed 
fertility  of  soil,  its  inexhanstihle  supplies  of  fuel 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  its  sy.stem  of  rail- 
roads, surpa.ssing  in  extent  that  of  any  other  State, 
there  is  little  risk  in  predicting  that  the  next 
forty  years  will  see  it  advanced  to  second,  if  not 
first  rank,  in  both  wealth  and  [lopulation. 

But  if  the  development  of  Illinois  on  material 
lines  has  been  luai-velous,  its  contributions  to  the 
Nation  in  iiliilanthropists  and  educators,  soldiers 
and  statesmen,  have  rendered  it  con.spicuou.s.  A 
long  list  of  these  might  be  mentioned,  but  two 
names  from  the  ranks  of  Illinoisans  have  been,  by 
common  consent,  assigned  a  higher  place  than  all 
others,  and  have  left  a  deeper  impress  upon  the 
history  of  the  Nation  than  any  others  since  the 
days  of  Washington.  These  are,  Ul.vsses  S.  Grant, 
the  Organizer  of  Victory  for  the  Union  arms 
and  Conqueror  of  the  Bebellion,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Great  Emancipator,  the  Preserver  of 
the  Rei)ublic,  and  its  Martyred  President. 
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ILES,  Elijah,  pioneer  mercliaut,  was  Lioru  in 
Kentucky,  Marcli  28,  1796;  received  the  rudiments 
o£  an  education  in  two  winters'  scliooling,  and 
began  his  business  career  bj'  purchasing  100  liead 
of  yearling  cattle  upon  which,  after  herding 
them  three  years  in  tlie  valleys  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, he  realized  a  profit  of  nearly  sy,O0O.  In 
181S  he  vv-ent  to  St.  Louis,  tlien  a  French  village 
of  2,500  inhabitants,  and,  after  sponding  fhr."; 
years  as  clerk  in  a  frontier  store  at  "Old  Frank- 
lin," on  the  Missouri  River,  nearly  oiiposile  the 
present  town  of  ]>oonviIle,  in  ISil  made  a  horse- 
back tour  through  Central  Illinois,  finally  loc^ating 
at  Springfield,  which  had  just  been  selected  by 
a  board  of  Commissioners  as  the  temporary 
county -seat  of  Sangamon  County.  Hero  ho  soon 
brought  a  stock  of  goods  by  keel-boat  from  St. 
Louis  and  opened  the  first  store  in  the  new  town. 
Two  years  later  (1823),  in  conjunction  witli 
Fascai  P.  Enos,  Daniel  P.  Cook  and  Thomas  Cox, 
he  entered  a  section  of  land  comprised  within  the 
present  area  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  which 
later  became  the  permanent  county-seat  and 
finally  the  State  capital.  Jlr.  lies  became  tlie 
first  postmaster  of  Sjiringfield,  and,  in  182G,  -was 
elected  State  Senator,  served  as  JIajor  in  the 
Winnebago  War  (1827),  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  (1831-32),  but  was  soon 
advanced  to  thS  rank  of  Captain.  In  1830  he 
sold  his  store  to  John  WilUams,  who  had  been 
his  clerk,  and,  in  1838-39,  built  the  "American 
House,"  which  afterwards  became  the  temporary 
stopping-place  of  many  of  Illinois'  most  famous 
statesmen.  He  invested  largely  in  valual)le 
farming  lands,  and,  at  bis  death,  left  a  large 
estate.     Died,  Sept.  4,  1883. 

ILLINOIS  ASILU3I  TOPw  IXCURAKLE  IN- 
SANE, an  institution  foimded  under  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  passed  at  the  session  of  1895, 
making  an  appropriation  of  $(15,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings  with 
capacity  for  the  acconunodation  of  200  patient.s. 
The  institution  was  located  by  the  Trastees  at 
Bartunville,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Peoria,  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  begun  in  1890.  Later 
these  were  found  to  be  located  on  ground  which 
had  l)een  undermined  in  excavating  for  coal,  and 
their  removal  to  a  difl'erent  location  was  under- 
taken in  1898.  Tho  in.stitutiou  is  intended  to 
relieve  the  other  hospitals  for  the  Insane  by  the 
reception  of  patients  deemed  incurable. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL,  a  watei  - 
waj-  connecting  Lake  Micliigan  with  the  Illinois 
River,  and  forming  a  connecting  link  in  the 
water-route  between  the  St.   Lawrence  and  the 


(iulf  of  ^loxico.  Its  summit  level  is  alvout  5f<o 
feet  ahove  tide  water.  Us  jKiint  of  licginning  is 
at  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  about 
five  miles  from  the  lake.  Thence  it  Hows  some 
eight  miles  to  the  valley  of  the  Des  Plaines,  fol- 
lowing the  valley  to  the  mouth  of  tho  KaTikakeo 
(forty-two  miles),  thence  to  its  southwestern 
terminus  at  La  Sallo,  the  head  of  navigation  on 
th;.  THIiio!-  Tktwcen  these  points  l;ie  canal  ha.-, 
four  feeders— the  Calumet,  Des  Plaines,  Du  Page 
and  Kankakee.  It  passes  through  )x)ck])ort, 
Joliet,  Morris,  and  Ottawa,  receiving  accessions 
from  the  waters  of  the  Fox  River  at  tho  latter 
point.  The  canal  proper  is  90  miles  long,  and  it 
has  five  feeders  whoso  aggregate  length  is 
twenty-five  miles,  forty  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
deep,  with  four  aipioducts  and  seven  dams.  Tlie 
dilference  in  level  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Illinois  River  at  La  Salle  is  oiie  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet.  To  permit  the  ascent  of  vessels, 
there  are  seventeen  locks,  ranging  from  three 
and  one  half  to  twelve  and  one-half  feet  in  lift, 
their  dimensions  being  110.\18  feet,  and  admitting 
the  jia-ssage  of  boats  carrying  150  toiis.  At  Lock- 
Iiort,  Joliet,  Du  Page,  Ottawa  and  La  Salle  are 
large  basins,  three  of  which  supply  power  to  fac- 
tories. To  increase  the  water  supply,  rendered 
neces.sary  by  the  high  summit  lcv<d,  pumjjing 
works  were  erected  at  Bridgeport,  having  two 
thirty -eight  foot  independent  wheels,  each  c^tpa- 
ble  of  delivering  (through  buckets  of  ton  feet 
length  or  width)  15,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute.  These  pumping  worlcs  were  erected  in 
1818,  at  a  cost  of  815,000,  and  were  in  almo.st  con- 
tinuous use  until  1870.  It  was  soon  found  that 
these  machines  might  be  utilized  for  thcj  benefit 
of  Chicago,  by  forcing  the  sewage  of  tho  Chicagoi 
River  to  the  summit  \q\  el  of  the  canal,  and  allow- 
ing its  place  to  be  iillod  by  pure  water  from  the 
lake.  This  pumping,  however,  cost  a  largo  sum, 
and  to  obviate  this  expense  i?2,955,3(0  was  ex- 
Iiended  by  Chicago  in  deepening  the  canal  be- 
tween 1865  and  1871,  so  that  the  .sewage  of  the 
Koutli  division  of  the  c;ity  might  be  carried  through 
the  canal  to  the  Des  Plaines.  This  sum  was 
returned  to  the  City  by  tho  State  after  tho  great 
fire  of  1871.  (As  to  further  measures  for  carrj'- 
ing  off  Chicago  sewage,  see  CJiicaga  Drainugc 
Canal.) 

In  connection  with  the  c^anal  three  locks  and 
dams  have  been  built  on  the  Illinois  River, — one 
at  Henry,  about  twenty-eight  miles  below  La 
Salle;  one  at  the  month  of  Copperas  Creek,  alxjut 
sixty  miles  T)elow  Henry;  and  another  at  La 
Grange.     The    object  of    these  works   (the  first 
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two  being  practically  an  extension  of  tlir  canal) 
is  to  fiiinisli  slack-water  navigation  tliro\igl\- 
out  the  year.  The  cost  of  that  at  Henry  (S4no,utlO) 
was  defrayed  bj'  direct  ajipropriation  from  the 
State  treasury.  Copperas  Creek  dam  cost  §-11(1, $;;i, 
of  which  amount  the  United  Stales  Government 
paid  ?C2,3G0.  Tlie  Genei-al  Government  also  coji- 
structed  a  dam  at  La  Grange  and  appropriated 
funds  for  tl^^lniildingof  .another  at  Tva-,np--ville 
Landing,  with  a  view  to  making  the  river  thor- 
oughly navigable  the  year  round.  The  beneficial 
results  expected  from  these  works  have  not  been 
realized  and  their  demolition  is  advocated. 

History.  —  The  early  missionaries  and  fur- 
traders  fir.st  directed  attention  to  the  nearness  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois. 
The  project  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  report  by  Albert  Gallatin, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  ISOS,  and,  in  ISll,  a 
bill  on  tho  subject  was  iiitroduced  in  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  Erie  and  other  canal  enter- 
prises. In  1823  Congress  granted  the  right  of 
way  acro.ss  the  public  lands  "for  the  route  of  a 
canal  connecting  the  Illinois  l!iver  witli  tlie 
south  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed five  ycai-s  later  by  a  grant  of  oOO.OOO  acres 
of  land  to  aid  in  its  construction,  which  was  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Tho 
earliest  surveys  contemplated  a  channel  100  miles 
long,  and  tho  original  estimates  of  cost  varied 
between  §039,000  and  §710,000.  Later  surveys 
and  estimates  (1S33)  placed  the  cast  of  a  canal 
forty  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep  at  §4,040,000. 
In  183G  another  Board  of  Commissioners  ^^•as 
created  and  surveys  were  made  loolcing  to  the 
construction  of  a  waterway  sixty  feet  wide  at  the 
surface,  thirtj'-six  feet  at  bottom,  and  six  feet  in 
depth.  Work  was  begun  in  June  of  that  year; 
was  suspended  in  1841;  and  renewed  in  18-!(!, 
when  a  canal  loan  of  §1,000,000  was  ne,gotiatod. 
The  channel  was  opened  for  )iavigation  in  April, 
1848,  by  which  time  the  total  outlay  had  reached 
§6,170,220.  By  1871,  Illinois  had  liquidated  its 
entire  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  canal  and 
the  latter  reverted  to  the  State.  The  total  cost 
up  to  1879— including  amount  refunded  to  Clii- 
cago — was  §9,513,831,  while  the  sum  returned  to 
the  State  from  earnings,  .sale  of  canal  lands,  etc., 
amounted  to  §8,819,731.  In  18^2  an  oft'er  was 
made  to  cede  the  canal  to  tho  United  States  ujion 
condition  that  it  should  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended to  the  ^lissis.sippi,  was  repeated  in  1887, 
but  lias  been  declined. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MlSSISSlPri  C\y\L  (gener- 
ally known  as  "Hennepin  Can.il"),  a  projected 


navigable  wal or- w.ay  in  course  of  construction 
(1S09)  by  tho  Ceneral  (ioverinnont,  designed  to 
connect  tho  Ui>i)cr  Illinois  with  the  Mississii>i)i 
River.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  continuous 
navigable  water-channel  from  Lake  Michigan,  at 
or  near  Chicago,  by  way  of  tlie  lUinois  &  Jliclii- 
gan  Canal  (or  the  Sanitary  Drainage  Canal)  aiul 
the  Illinois  Rivor,  to  tlie  Mississippi  at  the  moulh 
of  Rock  River,  and  nnally  to  the  Gulf  of  Mu.sio.. 

The  Rom'i;.  —  The  canal,  at  its  eastern  end, 
leaves  tliii  Illinois  River  one  and  three-fourths 
miles  above,  the  city  of  Hennepin,  wliero  tlie 
river  makes  the  great  bond  to  the  south.  Ascer.d- 
ing  the  Bureau  Creek  valley,  tlie  route  jiasses 
over  the  dividing  rid.ge  between  tlio  Illinois  River 
and  the  Mississippi  to  Rock  Rivur  at  tho  mouth 
of  Green  River;  thence  by  slack-water  down 
Rock  River,  and  around  the  l.,u,.r  rapids  in  that 
stream  at  Milan,  to  tlic  .Mi<si  - M|p])i.  Tlie  esti- 
mated length  of  the  main  cli.-u'incl  between  its 
eastern  and  western  termini  is  scveiity-live  miles 
— the  distance  lia-\ing  been  reduced  by  changes 
in  the  route  after  the  first  survey.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  a  "feeder"  extending  from  the  vicinity 
of  Shefiield,  on  the  summit-level  (twenty-eight 
miles  west  of  the  starting  point  on  the  Illinois), 
north  to  Rock  Falls  on  Rock  Riv(;r  opposite  tin* 
city  of  Sterling  in  Whiteside  County,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  the  main  canal  on  its  higliest  level.  Tlie 
lengtli  of  this  feeder  is  twenty-nine  miles  and,  as 
its  dimensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  main 
channel,  it  \\'ill  be  navigable  for  ve.ssels  of  the 
same  class  as  the  latter.  A  dam  to  be  constructi-d 
at  Sterling,  to  turn  water  into  tho  feeder,  will 
furnisli  sl.irl-w^ilrr  navigation  on  Rock  River  to 
Dixon,  pi.'iclically  lengthening  the  entire  route 
to  that  extent. 

IIlSTDKY.— Thesul)je.-1  of  .siu-h  a.  work  bcg.u.  lo 
be  activeU- agitated  as  c^rly  as  IsJl,  and,  Ui><!.:r 
authority  of  various  acts  of  Congress,  preliminary 
surveys  began  to  bo  made  by  Government  engi- 
neers that  year.  In  1890  detailed  plans  and  esti- 
mates, based  upon  these  in'cliniinary  surveys, 
were  submitted  to  Congress  in  accordance  witli 
tho  river  and  harbor  act  of  August,  1888.  This 
report  became  tho  basis  of  an  ajipropriation  in 
the  river  and  harbor  act  of  Sept.  19,  1890,  for 
carrying  the  work  into  practical  execution. 
Actual  work  was  begun  on  the  western  end  of  the 
canal  in  July,  1892,  and  at  tlie  t'a.steru  end  in  the 
springof  1^94.  Since  then  it  has  been  pro.secuteil 
as  continuously  as  tho  appropriations  made  by 
Congi-ess  from  year  to  year  would  ])erinit.  Ac- 
cording to  tlic  re])ort  of  Major  Marsliall,  Chief  of 
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Kngincors  in  chavRc  of  the  work,  for  t!io  fiscal 
year  euding  June  30,  1898,  the  construction  of  tho 
canal  aroimd  the  lower  rapids  of  Rock  Kivcr  (four 
and  ono-half  miles),  with  three  locks,  three 
swing  bridges,  t\vo  dams,  besides  various  Iniild- 
ings,  was  completed  and  that  portion  of  tho  canal 
opened  to  navigation  on  April  17.  1805.  In  the 
earlj'  part  of  1809,  tho  bulk  of  tho  excavation 
and  masonry  on  the  eastern  section  was  ]irnrh'. 
cally  completed,  the  feeder  line  under  contract, 
and  five  out  of  the  eighteen  bridges  required  to 
be  constructed  in  place;  and  it  was  estimated 
that  tho  whole  line,  with  locks,  bridges,  culverts 
and  aqueducts,  will  be  completed  within  two 
years,  at  tho  farthest,  by  1903. 

DiiiENSio.Ns,  Methods  of  Co.vstruction,  Cost. 
ETC.— As  already  stated,  the  length  of  tho  main 
line  is  sevontyiive  miles,  of  which  twenty-eight 
miles  (the  eastern  section)  is  east  of  tlio  junction 
of  the  feeder,  and  forty-.seveu  miles  (the  western 
section)  west  of  that  jioiut — making,  with  the 
twenty -nine  miles  of  feeder,  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  miles,  or  seven  miles  longer  than 
the  lUiiiois  &  Michigan  Canal.  The  rise  from  the 
Illinois  River  datum  to  the  summit-level  on  the 
eastern  section  is  accomplished  by  twenty-one 
locks  witli  a  lift  of  six  to  fourteen  feet  each,  to 
reach  an  altitude  of  lOU  feet;  while  the  descent 
of  ninety-three  feet  to  tlic  low-water  level  of  tho 
Mississippi  on  the  western  end  is  accomplished 
through  ten  locks,  varying  from  six  to  fourteen 
feet  each.  The  width  of  the  canal,  at  the  water 
surface,  is  eiglity  feet,  with  a  depth  below  the 
surface-line  of  seven  feet.  The  banks  are  rip- 
rapped  with  stone  the  entire  length  of  tho  canal. 
Tlie  locks  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long, 
between  the  quoins,  by  thirty-five  feet  in  width, 
admitting  the  passage  of  vessels  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  lengtli  and  thirty -ttvo  feet  beam 
and  each  cajiable  of  carrying  six  hundred  tons  of 
freight. 

The  bulk  of  the  masonry  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  locks,  as  well  as  abutments  for 
bridges  and  aqueducts,  is  solid  concrete  manufac- 
tured in  place,  while  the  Jock-gates  and  aque- 
ducts proper  are  of  steel — the  use  of  tliese 
materials  resulting  in  a  large  saving  in  tlio  first 
cost  as  to  the  former,  and  .securing  greater  solid- 
ity and  permanence  in  all.  The  concrete  work, 
already  completed,  is  foun^J  to  have  withstood 
the  effects  of  ice  even  more  successfully  than 
natural  stone.  Tho  smaller  culverts  are  of  iron 
piping  and  the  framework  of  all  the  bridges  of 
steel. 
The  earlier  estimates  placed  the  entire  cost  of 


construction  of  the  canal,  locks,  bridges,  build- 
ings, etc.,  at  §5,008,000  for  the  main  chanucl  and 
§1,8:)8,000  for  tho  Rock  River  feeder— a  total  of 
§G,9l>0,000.  This  has  been  reduced,  lioweVor,  by 
changes  in  tho  roulo  and  unexpected  saving  in 
the  material  employed  for  masonry  work.  Tiie 
total  expenditure,  as  shown  by  official  reports, 
up  to  Juno  30,  1S9S,  was  $1,718,005.13.  Tho 
.,.„,  ,.,.  .,-p  ndcd  iq.  to  March  1,  IhK:.  .qipiu-vi- 
mated  82,500,000,  while  tho  amount  necessary  to 
ooni]ilc(o  the  work  (exclusive  of  an  unexpended 
balance)  was  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
§3,500,000. 

Tho  completion  of  this  work,  it  is  estimated, 
■will  result  in  a  saving  of  over  400  miles  in  water 
transportation  between  Chicago  and  tho  western 
teriMinus  of  the  canal.  In  order  to  make  tho 
canal  available  to  its  full  capacity  between  lake 
points  and  the  Mississippi,  the  enlargement  of 
tho  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  botli  as  to  width 
and  depth  of  channel,  will  be  an  indispensable 
necessity;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  action  in  this  direction  by  tho 
Illinois  Legislature  at  its  next  session.  Another 
expedient  likely  to  receive  strong  support  will  be, 
to  induce  the  General  Government  to  accept  tho 
tender  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  and,  bj' 
tho  enlargement  of  the  latter  through  its  wjiole 
length — or,  from  Lockport  to  the  Illinois  River 
at  La  Salle,  with  the  utilixation  of  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal — furnish  a  national  waterway 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Jlcxico  of 
sufllcient  capacity  to  accommodate  steamers  and 
other  vessels  of  at  least  GOO  tons  burthen. 

IIJJ.VOIS  BAND,  TUE,  an  association  consist- 
ing of  seven  young  men,  then  students  in  Yale 
College,  who,  in  tho  winter  of  1828-39,  entered 
into  a  mutual  compact  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
promotion  of  Clnistian  education  in  the  West, 
especially  in  Illinois.  It  was  composed  of  Theron 
Baldwin,  John  F.  Brooks,  Mason  Grosvenor, 
Elisha  denney,  William  Kirby,  Julian  M.  Sturte- 
vant  and  .\sa  Turner.  AH  of  these  came  to  Illi- 
nois at  an  early  day,  and  one  of  the  first  results 
of  their  efforts  was  the  founding  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville,  in  1829,  with  wliich  all 
became  as.sociated  as  members  of  the  first  Board 
of  Trustees,  several  of  them  .so  remaining  to  the 
close  of  their  lives,  while  most  of  them  wore  con- 
nected with  the  institution  for  a  considerable 
period,  cither  as  members  of  the  faculty  or  finan- 
cial agents — Dr.  Sturtevant  having  been  Presi- 
dent for  thirty-two  j'ears  and  an  instructor  or 
professor  fifty-six  years.  (Seo  Baldwin,  Theron; 
Bruolm,  John  P.;  and  Siurlevanl,  Julian  M.) 
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ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  a  corpo 
ration  controlling  the.  principal  lino  of  railroad 
extending  through  the  entire  length  of  the  State 
from  north  to  south,  besides  numerous  side 
branches  acquired  by  lease  during  the  i)ast  few 
years.  The  main  lines  are  made  up  of  three  gen- 
eral divisions,  extending  from  Chic^ago  to  Cairo, 
111.  (8G4.T3  miles);  from  Centralia  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  fStn  77  mile<;\  and  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans,  La.  (niT.TO  miles)— making  a  total  of 
1,203.29  miles  of  main  line,  of  which  70.T.0  milea 
are  in  Illinois.  Besides  this  the  company  con- 
trols, through  lease  and  .stock  ownership,  a  large 
number  of  lateral  branches  -which  are  operated 
by  the  company,  making  the  total  mileage 
ofTicially  reported  uj)  to  Juno  30,  1808,  3,130.21 
miles.  — (HlHTiiKY.)  T!ie  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
is  not  only  one  of  the  lines  earliest  projected  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  but  has  been  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  development.  The 
project  of  a  road  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  and  extending  northward  through  the  State 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Lieut. -Gov. 
Alexander  M.  Jenkins  as  early  as  1S;W;  was 
advocated  by  the  late  Juiige  Sidne}-  Breese  and 
others  in  183.5  under  the  name  of  the  Wabash  & 
Mississippi  Railroad,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
charter  granted  b}'  the  Legislature  in  January, 
1836,  to  the  first  "Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany," to  cou.stri'.ct  a  road  from  Cairo  to  a  point 
near  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal.  Nothing  was  done  imder  thi.s 
act,  although  an  organization  was  etTected,  with 
Governor  Jenkins  as  President  of  the  Company. 
The  Company  surrendered  its  charter  the  next 
year  and  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  State, 
under  the  internal  improvement  act  of  1837,  and 
considerable  money  expended  without  complet- 
ing any  portion  of  the  line.  The  State  having 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  the  Legislature,  in 
1843,  incorporated  the  "Great  Western  Railway 
Company"  under  what  came  to  bo  known  as  the 
"Holbrook  charter,"  to  be  organized  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  Cairo  City  &  Canal  Company, 
the  line  to  connect  the  termini  named  in  tho 
charter  of  1S36,  via  Vandalia,  Shelbyvillc, 
Decatur  and  Bloomington.  Considerable  money 
was  expended  under  this  charter,  but  the  scheme 
again  failed  of  completion,  and  the  act  was 
repealed  in  1845.  A  charter  under  the  same 
name,  with  .some  modification  as  to  organization, 
was  renewed  in  1849.— In  January,  IS.'jO,  Senator 
Douglas  introduced  a  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  making  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois  of 
alternate   sections   of   land  along  the  line  of   a 


jiroposcd  road  extending  from  Cairo  to  Duluth  iu 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  with  a  branch 
to  Chicago,  which  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  Jluy 
of  the  .same  year  and  the  House  in  Sei)tembcr, 
and  became  tho  basis  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  as  it  exi.sts  today.  I'revious  to 
the  passage  of  this  act,  however,  the  Cairo  City 
&  Canal  Company  had  been  induced  to  execute  a 
f„n  «„v,-p,„lpr  to'the  Sf-it*'  of  it-^  rights  pnd  ,»■;-■.•- 
leges  under  the  "Holbrook  charter."  This  was 
followed  in  February,  18.)1,  by  tho  act  of  tho 
Legislature  incorporating  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  and  assigning  thereto  (under 
specified  conditions)  the  grant  of  lands  received 
from  the  General  Government.  This  grunt 
covered  alternate  sections  withiu  six  miles  of  the 
line,  or  tho  equivalent  thereof  (when  such  lands 
were  not  vacant),  to  be  placed  on  lands  withiu 
fifteen  miles  of.  tho  line.  The  number  of  acres 
thus  assigned  to  tho  Company  was  2, 59.),  000, 
(about  3,8-40  acres  per  mile),  which  were  con- 
veyed to  Trustees  as  security  for  the  i)crformanco 
of  tho  work.  Au  engineering  paih',  organized 
at  Chicago,  May  21,  1851,  began  the  prelim- 
inary survey  of  the  Chicago  branch,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  whole  lino  was 
surveyed  and  staked  out  The  first  contract  for 
grading  was  let  on  Jlaroh  15,  1853,  being  for  that 
portion  between  Chicago  and  Kensington  (then 
known  as  Calumet),  14  miles.  This  was  op.jued 
for  traffic.  May  24,  lSj2,  and  over  it  the  Michigan 
Central,  which  had  been  in  course  of  construction 
from  tho  east,  obtained  trackage  rights  to  enter 
Cliicago.  Later,  contracts  wore  let  for  other 
sections,  some  of  them  in  June,  and  the  last  on 
Oct.  14,  1853.  In  May,  1853,  the  section  from 
La  Salle  to  Bloomington  (Gl  miles)  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  basiness,  a  teniporary 
bridge  being  constructed  over  tho  Illinois  near 
La  Salle,  and  cars  hauled  to  tho  top  of  tho  bluIT 
with  chains  and  cable  by  means  of  a  stationary 
engine.  In  July,  1S54,  tho  Chicago  Division  was 
put  in  operation  to  Urbana,  128  miles;  the  main 
line  from  Cairo  to  La  Salle  (301  miles),  completed 
Jan.  8,  1855,  and  the  lino  from  La  Sallo  to  Duluth 
(now  East  Dubuque),  140.73  inil.js.  on  Juno  12, 
1855— the  entire  road  (705.5  miles)  being  com- 
pleted, Sept.  27,  1850.— (FiNANCi.vL  St.\tkmknt.) 
The  share  ca))ital  of  the  road  was  originally 
fixed  at  §17,000,000,  but  previous  to  1809  it  had 
been  increased  to  §25,500,000,  and  during  1873-74 
to  §20,000,000.  Tho  i)rescnt  capitalization  (1S9S) 
is  §103.353,593,  of  which  §53,000,000  is  in  stock, 
§.53,080,935  in  bonds,  and  §51,307,000  in  miscel- 
laneous obligations.    The  total  cost  of  tho  road 
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in  Illinois,  as  shown  by  aropovt  made  in  ISS'J,  was 
§35,110,609.     By  the    lenus    of    its    charter    the 
corporation  is  exempt  i  roni  taxation,  hut  in  lieu 
thereof  is  required  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury, 
semi-annually,   seven   per    cent    upon   the  gross 
earnings  of  the  lino  in  Illinois.     Tlie  sum  thus 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  from  Oct.  31,  'i.B5r>, 
when  the  first  payment  of  §29,751.50  was  made, 
un   to  and    inclnd'rg  Oct.   31,   189S,   apKrec:ated 
$17,315,193.34.     The  Last  payment  (October,  1808), 
amounted  to  ?33-t,527.01.     The  largest  payment 
in  the  history  of  the  road  was  that  of  October, 
1893,  amounting,  for  the  preceding  si.x  months,  to 
$450,170.34.     The  net  income  of  the  main  line  in 
Illinois,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,   1898,  was 
$12,209,021,  and  the  total  expenditures  within  the 
State    $12,831,101.— (Leased  Lines.)    The    first 
addition  to  the  Illinois  Central  System  was  made 
in  1SGT  in  the  acquisition,  by  lease,  of  the  Dubu(iu6 
&  Sioux  City  Railroad,  extending  from  Dubuvjue 
to  Sioux  Falls,  Iowa.     Since  then  it  has  extended 
its  Iowa  connections,  by  the  construction  of  new 
lines  and  the  'acquisition  or  extension  of  others. 
The  most  important  addition  to  the  line  outside 
of   tlie  State    of    Illinois  was    an    arrangement 
effected,  in  1873,  with  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  & 
Great  Kortheru,  and  the  Jlississijipi  Central  Kail- 
roads— with  which  it  previously  had  traflic  con- 
nections—giving it  control  of  a  line  from  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.     At  first,  connection 
was  had  between  the  Illinois  Central  at  Cairo  and 
the  Southern  Divisions  of  the  system,  by  means 
of  transfer  steamers,  hut   subsequently  the  gap 
was  filled  in  and  the  through  line  opened  to  traflic 
in  December,   1873.     In   1874  the    New  Orleans, 
Jackson  &  Great  Northern  and  the  Mississippi 
Central  roads  were  consolidated  under  the  title 
of  the  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  &  Chicago  Railroad, 
but  the  new  corporation  defaulted  on  its  interest 
in   1870.     The    Illinois  Central,   which  was    the 
owner  of  a  majority  of  the  bonds  of  the  constitu- 
ent lines  which  went  to  make  up  the  New  Orleans, 
St.   Louis    &    Chicago    Railroad,   then    acquired 
ownership  of  the  whole  line  by  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings in  1877,  and  it  was  reorganized,  on  Jan. 
1,  1878,  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
&  New  Orleans  Railroad,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  Vice-PrLsi<lents  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Company.  — (iLUNOiri  Uu.^NCHES.)     The  more  im- 
portant branches  of  the  Illinois  Central  within  the 
State  include;  (1)  The  Springfield  Division  from 
Chicago  to  Springfield  (111.47   miles),  chartered 
in  18G7,  and  opened  in  1871  as  the  Oilman,  Clinton 
&  Si>ringficld  Railroad  ;  pas.sed  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  in  1873,  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1870, 


and  leased,  in  1878,  for  fifty  years,  to  tlic  Illinois 
Central  Railroad :   (2)  The  Rantoul  Division  from 
Leroy  to  the  Indiana  State  line  (00.21  miles  in 
Illinois),  chartero<l  in  1870  as  the  Havana,  liun- 
toul  &  Eastern  Railroad,  built  as  a  narrow-gauge 
lino  and  operated  hi  1881;  afterwards  changed  to 
standard-gauge,  and  controlled  by  the  Wabash, 
St.  Louis  &  Pacific  until  May,  1884,  when  it  pa.ssed 
int'?  the  hands  of  ;i  receiver;  in  Dctiinl.cr  ot  ih.' 
same  year  taken  in  charge  by  the  bondholdei-s;  in 
1885  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and, 
in  October,  1880,  sold  to  the  niinois  Central:  (3) 
The  Chicago,  Havana  &  We.stern  Rralroad,  from 
Havana  to  Champaign, witli  a  branch  from  White- 
heath  to  Decatur  (total,  131.02  miles),  constructed 
as  the  western    extension  of    the    Indianapolis, 
Bloomington  &  Western,  and  0))encd  in  1873;  sold 
under  foreclosure  in  1879  and  organized  as  tlie 
Champaign,   Havana   &  Western;    in   1880    pur- 
chased by  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  Aracific;  in 
1884  taken  possession  of  by  the  mortgiigo  trustees 
and,  in  September,  1880,  sold  under  foreclosure  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad:    (4)  The  Freeport 
Division,   from  Chicago  by  way  of  Freeiwrt  to 
Madison,  Wis.  (140  miles  in  Illinois),  con.structed 
under  a  charter  granted  to  the  Chicago.  Madi.son 
&    Northern   Railroad   (which    see),   opened   for 
traffic  in    1888,   and    transferred  to  the    Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  in  January,  18S9:    (5) 
The   Kankakee  &    Southwestern   (131.20  miles), 
constructed     from    Kankakee    to    Bloomington 
under  the  charters  of  the  Kankakee  &  Western 
and  the  Kankakee  &    Southwestern    Railroads; 
acquired  by  the  Illinois  Central  in  1878,  begun  in 
1880,  and  e.vtended  to  Bloomington  in  1883:  and 
(0)  The  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  (which 
see  under  its  old  name).     Other  Illinois  branch 
lines  of  less  import;ince  embrace  the  Blue  Island ; 
the  Chicago  &  Texas;  the  Mound  City;  the  South 
Chicago;   the  St.   Louis,   Belleville  &  Southern, 
and  the  St.    Charles  .Mr- Line,   which   furni.shes 
an  entrance  to  the  City  of  Chicago  over  an  ele- 
vated track.     The  total  length  of  these  Illinois 
branches  in  1898  was  019.72  miles,  with  the,  main 
lines  making  the  total  mileage  of  the  company 
within  the  Slate  1,024.22  miles.     For  .several  years 
up  to  1805  the  Illinois  Central  had  a  (;oimection 
with  St.  Louis  over  the  line  of  the  Terre  Ilauto  & 
Indianapolis   from  Kflingliam,   but  this    is    now 
secured  by  way  of  the  Springfield  Division  and 
the  main  line  to  Pana,  whence  its  trains  i)ass  over 
tlio  old  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis— now  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  I-ouis  Railway. 
Between  June  30,  1897  and  April  30,  1S93,  bnmch 
lines  in  the  Southern  States  (chielly  in  Kentucky 
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and  Tennessee),  to  the  extent  of  CTO  miles,  were 
added  to  the  Illinois  Central  System.  The  Cairo 
Bridge,  constructed  across  the  Ohio  River  near 
its  mouth,  at  a  cost  of  S3,t)00,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Northernand  Southern  Divisions 
of  the  Illinois  Central  System,  and  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  structures  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  belongs  wholly  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company.     (See  Cairo  Bridge.) 

ILLINOIS  COLLEULl,  an  ijistitutiou  of  learn- 
ing at  Jacksonville,  III.,  which  was  the  first  to 
graduate  a  collegiate  class  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  movement  inaugu- 
rated about  1827  or  1828  to  secure  the  location,  at 
some  point  in  Illinois,  of  a  seminary  or  college 
which  would  give  the  youth  of  the  State  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  higher  education. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  this  move- 
ment were  already  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  or 
contemplated  becoming  such.  In  January,  1828, 
the  outline  of  a  plan  for  such  an  institution  was 
drawn  up  by  Rev.  JohnM.  Ellis,  a  home  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  lion.  Samuel  D. 
Lockwood,  then  a  Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  State,  as  a  basis  for  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  organization  of  a  stock-company  to  carry 
the  enterprise  into  execution.  The  plan,  as  then 
proposed,  contemplated  provision  for  a  depart- 
ment of  female  education,  at  least  until  a  separate 
institution  could  be  furnished— wliich,  if  not  a 
forerunner  of  the  co-educational  system  now  so 
mucli  in  vogue,  at  least  foreshadowed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jacksonville  Female  Seminar}', 
which  soon  followed  the  founding  of  the  college. 
A  few  months  after  tliese  preliminary  steps  were 
taken,  Mr.  Ellis  was  brought  into  communication 
with  a  group  of  young  men  at  Yale  College  (see 
"Illinois  Band")  who  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional and  missionary  work  in  the  West,  and  out 
of  the  union  of  these  two  forces,  soon  afterwards 
efifected,  grew  lUinois  College.  The  organization 
of  the  "Illinois"  or  "Yale  Band,"  was  formally 
consummated  in  February,  1829,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  a  fund  of  §10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion in  Illinois  had  been  pledged  by  friends  of 
education  in  the  East,  a  beginning  liad  been  made 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  present  site  of 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  and,  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  work  of  instruction  of 
a  preparatory  class  had  been  begun  by  Rev.  Julian 
M.  Sturtevant,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  "avant- 
courier"  of  the  movement.  A  year  later  (ISol) 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  the  oldest  son  of  the  inde- 


fatigable Lyman  Borrlior,  and  lirotherof  Henry 
Ward— already  then  well  known  as  a  leader  iu 
the  ranks  of  those  opposed  to  slavery — had  be- 
come identified  with  the  new  enterprise  and 
assumed  the  [xjsition  of  its  fir.st  I'resident.  Such 
was  the  jjrejudico  against  "Yankees"  in  Illinois 
at  that  time,  and  the  jealousy  of  theological  inllu- 
euce  in  education,  that  it  was  not  until  ISlio  tliat 
the  friends  of  the  institution  were  able  to  secure 
>iouu,ii^.  iioxu  Llie  L.cgibliiiure.  An  iueliei^Lual 
attempt  had  been  made  in  1830.  and  when  it  was 
finally  grunted,  it  was  iu  the  form  of  an  "omni- 
bus bill"  including  three  other  institutions,  but 
with  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  real  estate 
that  might  be  held,  and  prohibiting  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  theological  departments,  both  of  which 
were  subsequently  repealed.  (See  Early  Col- 
leges.) The  same  year  the  college  graduated  its 
first  class,  consisting  of  two  meinbera— Richard 
Y'ates,  afterwards  War  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator,  aud  Rev.  Jonathan  Spillman,  the 
composer  of  "Sweet  Afton."  Limited  as  was  this 
fb-st  output  of  alumni,  it  was  politically  aud 
morally  strong.  In  1843  a  medical  department 
was  established,  but  it  was  abandoned  five  years 
later  for  want  of  adequate  support.  Dr.  Beecher 
retired  from  the  Presidency  in  1844,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  who  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  1876  (thirty-two  yeans),  when 
he  became  Professor  Emeritus,  remaining  until 
188.5— his  connection  with  the  institution  cover- 
ing a  period  of  fifty-six  years.  Others  who  have 
occupied  the  position  of  President  include  Rufus 
C.  Crampton  (acting),  187G-82;  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Tanner,  1882-92;  and  Dr.  John  E  Bradley,  the 
incumbent  from  1892  to  1899.  Among  the  earli- 
est and  iufiuential  friends  of  the  institution, 
besides  Judge  Lockwood  already  mentioned,  may 
be  enumerated  such  names  as  Gov.  Joseph  Dun- 
can, Thomas  JIather,  Winthrop  S.  Gihnan, 
Frederick  Collins  and  AVilliam  H.  Brown  (of 
Chicago),  all  of  \^honi  were  members  of  the  early 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
maintain  a  preparatory  department  for  many 
years  to  fit  pupils  for  the  college  classes  proper, 
and,  in  1860,  Whipple  Academy  was  established 
and  provided  with  a  sejiarate  building  for  this 
purpose.  Tlie  standard  of  admission  to  the  col- 
lege course  has  been  gradually  .advanced,  keeping 
abreast,  in  this  respect,  of  other  American  col- 
leges. At  present  the  institution  has  a  faculty  of 
10  members  and  an  endowment  of  some  ?l.oO,000, 
with  a  library  (1S9S)  numhoring  over  l-'i.OOO  vol- 
umes and  pn.[i'Mly  valued  :\1  .'s:;ni|,OO0.  Degrees 
are    confcired    iu    both    classical    aud    scii.'iitific 
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courses  in  the  collogo  proper.  The  list  of  alumni 
embraces  some  700  names,  includi)ig  many  wlio 
have  been  prominent  in  State  and  National 
affairs. 

ILLINOIS  COUNTY,  the  name  given  to  the 
first  civil  organization  of  tlie  territorj-  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  rtivcr,  after  its  comjuest  by  Col.  George 
Koger.s  Clark  in  1778.  This  was  done  by  act  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  passed  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  which,  among  otlipr 
things,  provided  a.s  follows:  "The  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  who  are  already  set- 
tled, or  shall  hereafter  settle,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Ohio,  shall  be  included  in  a  distinct  county 
which  shall  be  called  Illinois  County;  and  the 
Governor  of  this  commonwealth,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  may  appoint  a  County-Lieutenant 
or  Cojnniaudant-in-chief  of  the  county  during 
pleasure,  who  shall  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
this  commonw-ealth  and  the  oath  of  office  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  own  religion.  And  all 
civil  offices  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  been 
accustomed,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tlie 
peace  and  the  administration  of  justice,  shall  be 
chosen  hy  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  to  be  convened  for  that  purpose 
by  tlie  County -Lieutenant  or  Commandant,  or  his 
deputy,  and  shall  be  commissioned  by  said 
County -Lieutenant. "  As  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  by  virtue  of  Colonel  Clark's  conquest, 
then  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  region 
west  of  the  Oliio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississipjii, 
Illinois  County  nominally  embraced  the  territory 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  present  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Vi'iscon- 
sin,  though  the  settlements  were  limited  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes  (in  the  present 
State  of  Indiana)  and  Detroit.  Col.  John  Todd, 
of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Patrick 
Henry,  the  first  Lieutenant-Commandant  under 
this  act,  holding  office  two  years.  Out  of  Illinois 
County  were  subsequently  organized  the  follow- 
ing counties  by  "order"  of  Gov.  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
after  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  Governor, 
following  the  passage,  by  Congress,  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  creating  the  Northwest  Territory, 
viz. : 


Name 

Cofs'ty-Seat         Date  o 

FOltnANlZATIOh 

WashlnBton 

Marietta 

July27.  17li8 

Hamiltou 

CinLinnMtl 
f  Cal!"kia 

Jan.4,  ITaO 

St.  Clair 

5  PfhirieduRochcr 
(  Kaskaskia 

April  27,  1790 

Knoi 

I'ost  ^^l,  Vincennes 

June  20.  IT9( 

Raudolph 

Kaskaskia 

0<'t.  5,  !;',•;, 

Washington,  originally  comjirising  the  State  of 
Ohio,  was  reduced,  on  the  organization  of  IIai;iil- 
ton  County,  to    the   etistern   portion,    Hamillou 


County  embracing  the  v.cst,  with  Cincinnati 
(originally  called  "Lo.stmtivilie,'^  near  old  Fort 
Washington)  as  the  couutyseat.  St.  Clair,  the 
third  county  organized  out  of  this  territory,  at 
first  had  virtually  tliree  county-seats,  but  divi- 
sions and  jealousies  among  the  people  and  officials 
in  reference  to  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  records, 
resulted  in  the  issue,  five  years  later,  of  an  order 
creating  the  new  county  of  Raudolph,  the  second 
'>  tb-  "Tlb'-ioli:  Co-.;nti-y''— the.ic  (.riu.  Ciair  and 
Randolj)h)  constituting  the  two  counties  into 
which  it  was  divided  at  the  date  of  organization 
of  Illinois  Territory.  Out  of  these  events  grew 
the  title  of  "Mother  of  Counties"  given  to  Illinois 
County  as  the  original  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
five  Stiites  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  while  St.  Clair 
County  inherited  the  title  as  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  (See  Illinois;  also  St.  Clair,  Arthur, 
and  Todd,  (Col)  John.) 

ILLINOIS  FAK.MEIJS'  RAILROAD.  (See 
Jacksonville  *  ,SY.  Loui-^  A'a/^ra;/.) 

ILLINOIS  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  a  flourishing 
institution  for  the  education  of  women,  located 
at  Jacksonville  and  incorporated  in  1817.  While 
essentially  unsectarian  in  teaching,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination. 
Its  first  charter  was  granted  to  the  "Illinois  Con- 
ference Female  Academy"  in  1817,  but  four  years 
later  I  lie  charter  was  amended  and  the.  name 
changed  to  the  present  cognomen.  The  cost  of 
building  and  meager  support  in  earlj'  years 
brought  on  bankruptcy.  The  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution rallied  to  its  support.  howe\-er,  and  the 
purchasers  at  the  foreclosure  .sale  (all  of  wjiom 
were  friends  of  Jlethodist  education)  donated  the 
property  to  what  was  technically  a  now  institu- 
tion. A  second  charter  \vas  obtained  from  the 
State  in  18G3,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  grant  were  such  as  to  prevent  alienation  of 
title,  by  either  conveyance  or  mortgage.  While 
the  college  has  only  a  small  endowment  fund 
(.?2,000)  it  owns  ?(!0, 000  worth  of  real  property, 
besides  $9,000  invested  in  apparatus  and  library. 
Preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  are  main- 
tained, both  classical  and  scientific  courses  being 
ostablisheil  in  the  latter.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  fine  arts,  elocution  and  music.  Tlie 
faculty  (1898)  numbers  10,  and  there  are  about  170 
students. 

ILLINOIS  FEMALE  REF0R5I  SCHOOL.  (See 
Home  for  Female  Offenders.) 

ILLINOIS  INDIANS,  a  confederation  belong- 
ing to  the  Algonquin  family  and  embracing  five 
tribes,  viz. :  the  Cahokias,  Kaskaski.-is,  Mitclia- 
gamies,  Penrias  and  Tamaiotis.     They  early  occu- 
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pied  Illinois,  with  adjaooiit  portions  of  Iowa, 
AVisconsin  and  Missouri.  Tlio  iiaiiio  is  ileriveJ 
from  mini,  "man,"  the  Indian  plural  "ek"  being 
cluuiged  by  the  French  to  "ois."  They  were 
intensely  warlike,  beiuR  almost  constantly  in 
conllict  with  the  \Vinnebagoes,  the  Iroquois, 
Sioux  and  other  tril;>es.  They  were  migratory 
and  depended  for  subsistence  largely  on  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  hunts.  Tliey  dwelt  in  rudely 
eoii.stiuolcd  cabins,  cad;  arcdminodatinp;  about 
eight  fan)ilies.  Thej-  were  always  faithful  allies 
of  the  Fr.'uch,  wliona  they  heartily  welcomed  in 
1673.  French  missionaries  labored  earnestly 
among  them — notably  Fathers  Marquette,  AUouez 
and  Gravier  —  who  reduced  their  language  to 
grammatical  rules.  Their  most  distinguished 
Chief  was  Chicagou,  who  was  sent  to  France, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  honors  accorded 
to  a  foreign  prince.  In  their  wars  witli  the 
Foxes,  from  1T12  to  1719.  tliey  sufTcrcd  severely, 
their  numbers  being  reduced  to  3,000  souls.  The 
assassination  of  Poutiac  by  a  Kaskaskian  in  1765, 
was  avenged  V)y  the  lake  tribes  in  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. After  taking  part  with  the  Miamis 
in  a  war  against  the  United  States,  they  partici- 
pated in  the  treaties  of  Greenville  and  Vincennes, 
and  were  gradually  removed  farther  and  farther 
toward  tlie  West,  the  small  remnant  of  about  175 
being  at  present  (1890)  on  the  Quapaw  reservation 
in  Indian  Territory.  (See  also  Caholcias;  Foxes; 
Iroquois;  Kaskaskias:  MHchagamies;  Peorias; 
Tamaroas;  .and  Winnchagoes.) 

ILLINOIS  IXSTITrriOX  FOR  THE  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  P.LIXU,  located  at  Jackson- 
ville. The  institution  had  its  inception  in  a  school 
for  the  blind,  opened  in  tliat  town  in  1847,  by 
Samuel  Bacon,  who  was  himself  blind.  The 
State  In.stitution  was  created  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, pa.ssed  Jan.  13,  1S49,  which  was  introduced 
by  Richard  Yates,  then  a  Representative,  and 
was  first  opened  in  a  rented  house,  early  in  1850, 
under  the  temporary  supervision  of  Mr.  Bacon. 
Soon  afterward  twenty  two  acres  of  ground  were 
purchased  in  the  ea.stern  part  of  the  citj'  and  tlie 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  commenced.  By 
January,  1854,  they  were  ready  for  use,  but  fif- 
teen years  later  were  destroyed  by  fire.  "Work  on 
a  new  building  was  begun  without  unnecessary 
delay  and  the  same  was  completed  by  1674. 
Numerous  additions  of  wings  and  shops  have 
since  been  made,  and  the  institution,  in  its  build- 
ings and  appointments,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  country.  Instruction  (as  far  as 
practicable)  is  given  in  rudimentary  I^nglish 
branches,   and   in    siuli    mechanical   trades   and 


life. 


itions  as  may  bert  (pialify  the  inmate-;  to  be- 
self-sujiporting  upon  their  return  to  active 


ILLINOIS   MASOMC   OIMMIANS'  HOME,  an 

institution  established  in  the  city  of  Cliicago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  MiiS(,>nic  Fraternity  of 
Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  home  for 
the  destitute  children  of  docea.sed  members  of  the 
Order.  The  total  receipts  of  the  institution,  .lur- 
ing the  year  180,">,  were  ?-3(),20l  98.  and  the 
cxpen.iituros,  §'37,2.'i8.70.  The  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  Homo,  Dec.  31,  l,-!i.",.  was  61.  The 
Institution  owns  real  estate  valued  at  S7."i,()')(i. 

ILLINOIS  MIDLAND  HAILUOAD.  (S<e  Terrc 
Haute  (t  I'coriii  Tinilrotid.) 

ILLI.NOIS  lilA'EH,  the  most  important  stream 
within  the  State;  has  a  length  of  about  500  miles, 
of  which  about  245  are  n.avigablc.  It  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines 
Rivers  at  a  point  in  Grundy  County,  some  45 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  Its  course  is  west, 
then  .soutliwest,  and  finally  south,  xintil  it 
empties  into  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi  about  20  miles  north 
of  tlie  mouth  of  the  Jlissouri.  The  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal  connects  its  waters  with  Lake 
Michigan.  Marquette  and  Joliet  ascended  the 
.stream  in  1073  and  were  probably  its  first  while 
visitants.  Later  (1079-82)  it  was  explored  by 
La  Salle,  Tontv,  Hennepin  and  others. 

ILLINOIS  lilVER  RAILROAD.  (.Sr e  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  of  Illinois.) 

ILLINOIS  SANITARY  COM.'.IISSION,  a  vol- 
untarj-  organization  formed  pursuant  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  Governor  Yates,  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson  (1802).  Its  obji-ct  was 
the  relief  of  soldiers  in  actual  service,  whether  on 
the  march,  in  camp,  or  in  hospitals.  State  Agents 
were  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  relief,  for 
which  purpose  large  sums  were  collected  and  dis- 
tributed. The  work  of  the  Commi.ssion  was  later 
formallj-  recognized  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
appoint  "Militarj-  State  Agents,"  who  should 
receive  compen.sation  from  the  State  treasury. 
Many  of  these  "agents"  were  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  in  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  a  great  impetus  was  thereby  imparted  to  its 
voluntary  work.  Auxiliary  associations  were 
formed  all  over  the  State,  and  funds  were  reailily 
obtained,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  was 
derivcil  from  "Sanitary  Fail's." 

ILLINOIS  SCHOOLOF  AfnilfTLTrKE  AND 
MANUAL  TRAININfJ  FOR  BOY.S,  an  instiiuiion 
for  the  training  of  dependent  boys,  organized 
under  the  act  of  March  28,  1895,  which  was  in 
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ofTcct  a  ro-enactment  of  the  statute  aiiproveil  in 
1S83  and  amended  in  1885.  Its  legally  defined 
object  is  to  provide  a  home  and  proper  training 
for  such  boys  as  may  be  committed  to  its  cliarge. 
Commitments  are  made  by  tlie  County  Courts  of 
Cook  and  contiguous  counties.  Tlie  school  is 
located  at  Glenwood,  in  the  county  of  Cook,  and 
was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  in 
iSSS.  Its  revenues  are  derived,  in  part,  from 
voluntary  contributio-i-  an^l  in  x^r'-t  '"::.:.  ^..j 
ments  by  the  counties  sending  boys  to  the  institu- 
tion, which  payments  are  fixed  by  law  at  ten 
dollars  per  month  for  each  boy,  during  the  time 
he  is  actually  an  inmate.  In  1898  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  income  came  from  the  former 
source,  but  the  surplus  remaining  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  is  never  large.  The 
school  is  under  the  iuspectional  control  of  the 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  as 
though  it  were  an  institution  founded  and  main- 
tained bj-  the  State.  The  educational  curriculum 
closely  follows  that  of  the  ordinary  grammar 
school.^,  i^upils  being  trained  in  eight  grades,  sub- 
stantially along  the  lines  established  in  the  public 
schools.  In  addition,  a  military  drill  is  taught, 
with  a  view  to  developing  physical  strength, 
command  of  limbs,  and  a  graceful,  manly  car- 
riage. Since  the  Homo  was  organized  there  have 
been  received  (down  to  1899),  2,833  boys.  Tlie 
industrial  training  given  the  inmates  is  both 
agricultural  and  mechanical, — the  institution 
owning  a  good,  fairly-sized  farm,  and  operating 
well  equipped  industrial  shops  for  the  education 
of  pupils.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  boys  devote 
themselves  to  learning  trades,  and  not  a 
few  develop  into  excellent  workmen.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  school  is  to  secure  homes  for  those 
thought  likely  to  jjrove  creditable  members  of 
respectable  households.  During  the  eleven  3-ears 
of  its  existence  nearly  2,200  boys  have  been  placed 
in  homes,  and  usually  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  legal  safeguards  thrown  around 
the  ward  are  of  a  comprehensive  and  binding 
sort,  so  far  as  regards  the  parties  who  take  the 
children  for  either  adoption  or  apprenticeship^ 
the  welfare  of  the  ward  always  being  tlie  object 
primarily  aimed  at.  Adoption  is  preferred  to 
institutional  life  by  the  administration,  and  the 
result  usually  justifies  their  judgment.  JIany  of 
the  pupils  are  returned  to  their  families  or 
friends,  after  a  mild  course  of  correctional  treat- 
ment. The  system  of  government  adopted  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  "cottage  plan"  employed 
in  many  reformatory  institutions  throughout  the 
country.     An  "administration   building"'  stands 


in  the  center  of  a  group  of  strucluros,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  individual  name: — Clancy 
Hall,  Wallace,  I'l3-mouth,  Beecher,  Pope.Windsor, 
Lincoln,  Suunysido  and  Sheridan.  While  never 
a  suppliant  for  benefactions,  the  Home  has  always 
attracted  the  attention  of  philanthropists  who 
are  interested  in  the  care  of  society's  waifs,  'i'lie 
avcr.igo  annual  number  of  inmates  is  about  27"). 

ILLINOIS  WESLEVAN  UXIVEUSITY,  the 
";^.vu...„  Lviacai-ioual  iuMiiution  of  tlie  .\ielliodist 
Church  in  Illinois,  i^outli  of  Chicago;  incorpo- 
rated in  1853  and  located  at  Bloomington.  It  is 
co-educational,  has  a  faculty  of  31  in.structors, 
and  reports  1,100  students  in  189G — 108  male  and 
648  female.  Besides  the  usual  literary  and  scien- 
tific departments,  instruction  is  given  in  theology, 
music  and  oratory.  It  also  has  preparatory  and 
business  courses.  It  has  a  library  of  0,000  vol- 
umes and  reports  funds  and  endowment  aggre- 
gating $187,999,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
$380,990. 

ILLINOIS  &  INDIANA  RAILROAD.  (See 
Jndhuiu,  Decatur  c£-  Wrxicrn  liailicaij.) 

ILLINOIS  &  .SOUTHEASTERN  RAILROAD. 
(See  IhiUiniorc  A-  Ohin  Soulhircf:tcrii  h'nilroiiil.) 

ILLINOIS  &  SOUTHERN  IOWA  RAILROAD. 
(See  Wabdsh  Jia  ilroa cl) 

ILLINOIS  &  ST.  LOUIS  RAILROAD  &  COAL 
COMl'ANY.  (See  lyjuisviUe,  EvansvilU  &  St. 
Louis  (coiisulidated)  Tiailroad.) 

ILLINOIS  ii  AVISCOXSIN  RAILROAD.  (See 
Chicago  &  yortiiinesieni  liailwuij.) 

ILLIOJ'OLIS,  a  village  in  Sangamon  County, 
on  the  Wabash  Railway,  20  miles  east  of  Spring- 
field. It  occupies  a  position  nearly  in  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State  and  is  in  the  heart 
of  what  is  generally  termed  the  corn  belt  of  Cen- 
tral Illinois.  It  has  banks,  several  churches,  a 
graded  school  and  three  newspapers.  Population 
(1880),  CSO;  (1890),  G89;  (1900),  7-14. 

INDIAN  MOUNDS.  (See  ilound-nuildns, 
Wuik.s  uf  The.) 

INDIAN  TREATIES.  The  various  treaties 
made  by  the  General  Government  with  the 
Indians,  which  affected  Illinois,  may  bo  summa- 
rized as  follows:  Treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3, 
179.^— ceded  11,808,409  acres  of  laud  for  the  sum 
of  $210,000;  negotiated  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne 
^^■ilh  the  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Miamis,  Wyandots, 
Siiawnoes,  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas,  Kaskas- 
kias,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshaws  and  Eel  River 
Indians:  Fir.st  Treaty  of  Fort  Waj-no.  June  7, 
1803— ceded  2.038,400  acres  in  consideration  of 
$4,000:  negotiated  by  Governor  Harrison  with 
the  Delawares,   Kickajjoos,   Miamis,  Pottawato- 
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mies,  and  Shawnees:  First  Treaty  of  Viucennes, 
August  13,  1S03— ceded  8,911,850  acres  for  §12,000; 
negotiated  by  Governor  Harrison  with  the  Caho- 
kias,  Kaskaskiasand  Mitchaganiies.  First  Treaty 
of  St.  Louis,  Xov.  3,  180-1— ceded  14,803,020  acres 
in  consideration  of  §22,334;  negotiated  by  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes:  Second 
Treaty  of  Vincennes,  Dec.  30,  1805— ceded  3,070,150 
acres  for  5 1, 100 ;  nofcuUHtea  uj  Govcxiior  iiainson 
with  the  Piankeshaws:  Second  Treatj'  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Sept.  30,  1809  — ceded  2,900,000  acres; 
negotiated  by  Governor  Harrison  with  the  Dela- 
^•ares.  Eel  River,  Miamis,  Pottawatomies  and 
Weas:  Third  Treaty  of  Vincennes,  Dec.  9,  1809 
—ceded  138,240  acres  for  637,000;  negotiated  by 
Governor  Harrison  with  the  Kickapoos:  Second 
Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  Aug.  24,  ISIG— ceded  1,418.400 
acres  in  consideration  of  §13,000;  negotiated  b}- 
Governor  Edwards,  William  Clark  and  A.  Chou- 
teau with  the  Chippowas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawato- 
mies: Treaty  of  Edwardsville,  Sept.  30,  1818— 
ceded  0,805,280  acres  for  50,400;  negotiated  by 
Governor  Edwai'ds  and  A.  Chouteau  witli  the 
Illinois  and  Peorias:  Treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  Oct. 
2,  1818— ceded  11,000,000  acres  for  ft33,0o0;  nego- 
tiated by  Geu.  Lewis  Cass  and  others  with  the 
Weas:  Treaty  of  Fort  Harrison,  Aug.  30,  1819— 
negotiated  by  Benjamin  Parke  witli  the  Kicka- 
poos of  the  Vermilion,  ceding  3,173,120  acres  for 
823,000:  Treaty  of  St.  Joseph,  Sept.  20,  1828— 
ceded  990,720  acres  in  consideration  of  §189,795; 
negotiated  by  Lewis  Cass  and  Pierre  Jlenard  witli 
the  Pottawatomies;  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Cliien, 
Jan.  2,  1830— ceded  4,100,000  acres  for  §390,001; 
negotiated  by  Pierre  Jlenard  and  others  -svith 
the  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies: 
First  Treaty  of  Chicago,  Oct.  20,  1832— ceded 
1,530,000  acres  for  §400,348;  negotiated  with 
tlie  Pottawatomies  of  the  Prairie:  Treaty  of 
Tippecanoe,  Oct.  27,  1833 — by  it  the  Pottawato- 
mies of  Indiana  ceded  737,000  acres,  in  consider- 
ation of  §400,121 :  Second  Treaty  of  Chicago,  Sept. 
26,  1833— by  it  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pot- 
tawatomies ceded  5,101,960  acres  for  §7,024,289: 
Treaties  of  Fort  Armstrong  and  Prairie  du  Cliieu, 
negotiated  1829  and  '33— by  wliicli  the  Winne- 
bagoes  ceded  10,340,000  acres  in  exchange  for 
$5,19o,253:  Second  Treaty  of  St.  Louis,  Oct.  27. 
1832— the  Kaskaskias  and  Peorias  ceding  1,900 
acres  in  consideration  of  §15.':>,760  (See  also 
Greenville,  Ti-catu  of.) 

IXDIAX  TKI15ES.  (See  AhjunQuins;  Illinois 
Indians;  Kaska.tkias;  Kickapoos;  Miamis;  Oitta- 
gamies;  Piankcxhatrs;  Puftaivatomies;  Sacs  and 
Foxes;  Weas;  Winnrbagoes.) 


INDIAXA,  HLOOMIXGTOX  &  MESTEKX 
R.VILWAY.     (.So.-  /Vo;-iVi  A  Kaslcru  nnilrocul.) 

IXDIAXA,  l)i;CATUU  A:  WESTEItX  KAIL- 
WAY.  The  entire  lenglh  of  line  is  152.5  miles,  of 
which  75.75  miles  (with  yard-tracks  and  sidings 
amounting  to  8  80  miles)  lie  within  Illinois.  It 
extends  from  Decatur  almost  due  cast  to  the 
Indiana  State  line,  and  has  a  single  track  of 
Btaudard  gauge,  witti  a  right  of  way  of  100  feet 
The  rails  are  of  steel,  well  adapted  to  the  traflic, 
and  the  ballasting  is  of  gravel,  earth  and  cinders. 
The  bridges  (chiefly  of  wood)  are  of  stamlard 
design  and  well  maintained.  The  amount  of 
capital  stock  outstanding  (1898)  is  §1,824,000,  or 
11,998  per  mile;  total  capitalization  (including 
stock  and  all  indebtedness)  3,733,983.  The  total 
earnings  and  income  in  Illinois,  §240,850.  (His- 
tory.) The  first  organization  of  this  road  em- 
braced two  comp.inies — the  Indiana  &  Illinois  and 
the  Illinois  &  Indiana — which  were  consolidated, 
in  1853,  under  the  name  of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company.  In  1875  the  latter 
was  sold  under  foreclosure  and  organized  as  the 
Indianapolis,  Decatur  &  Springfield  Railway 
Company,  at  which  time  the  section  from  Decatur 
to  ^Montezuma,  Ind.,  was  opened.  It  was  com- 
pleted to  Indianapolis  in  1880.  In  1883  it  was 
leased  to  the  Indiana,  Bloominglon  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  and  operated  to  18S5,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  sold 
under  foreclosiu'e  in  1887  and  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  the  Indianapolis,  Decatur  &  West- 
ern. Again,  in  1889,  default  was  made  and  the 
property,  after  being  operated  by  trustees,  was 
sold  in  1894  to  two  companies  called  the  Indiana, 
Decatur  &  Western  Railway  Company  (in  Indi- 
ana) and  tho  Decatur  &  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany (in  Illinois).  These  were  consolidated  in 
July,  1895,  under  tho  present  name  (Indiana,' 
Decatur  &,  Western  Railway  Company).  In 
December,  1895,  the  entire  capital  stock  was 
purchased  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railway  Company,  and  the  lino  is  now  operated 
as  a  part  of  that  sy.slcm. 

IXDIAXA,  ILIJXOIS  A  IOWA  ItAlLROAl). 
This  line  extends  from  Streator  Junction  1.8 
miles  south  of  Streator,  on  the  line  of  the  Streator 
Division  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  easterly  to  the 
Indiana  State  Line.  The  total  length  of  the  line 
is  151.78  miles,  of  which  09.01  miles  are  in  Illi- 
nois. Between  Streator  Jmiction  and  Streator, 
the  line  is  owned  bj-  the  AVabasli  Company,  but 
this  company  pays  rental  for  trackage  facilities. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  ties  are  of  white-oak, 
the  remainder  being  of  cedar,  the  rails  are  56-lb. 
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steel,  and  tlio  ballastint;  is  of  ImiUcii  stone,  gravel, 
saud,  cinders  imd  earth.  A  policy  of  pernuuient 
improvements  has  been  adopted,  and  is  being 
carried  forward.  The  principal  traffic  is  the 
transportation  of  freight.  The  outstanding  capi- 
tal stock  (Juno  iiO,  1898)  was  .^3,597,800;  bonded 
debt,  Sl.800,000;  total  capitalization,  §5, .517,739; 
total  earnings  and  income  in  Illinois  for  1898, 
^413,967;  total  expenditures  in  the  State,  $303,- 
344.— (History.)  Tliis  road  was  cliartered  Dec. 
27,  1881,  and  organized  by  the  consolidation  of 
three  roads  of  the  same  name  (Indiana,  Illinois  & 
Iowa,  respectively),  opened  to  Momence,  111.,  in 
1882,  and  through  its  entire  length.  Sept.  15,  1883. 
INDIANA  &  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  Jndiana,  Decatur  &  Western  Kail- 
ifciy.) 

INDIANA  &  ILLINOIS  RAILROAD.  (See 
Jniliana,  Decatur  d-  lVei<tern  T!ai!u-ay.) 

INDIANA  ic  ILLINOIS  SOUTHERN  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  St.  Louis,  Jndicnuqwlis  <fc  Eastern 
Unilroad.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  BLOOMINCJTON  &  WEST- 
ERN  RAILROAD.  (.See  Illinois  Centra!  Bail- 
road;  also  Peoria  d-  Eastern  Railroad.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  DECATUR  &  SPRING- 
FIELD RAILROAD.  (See  Indiana,  Decatur  d: 
Western  Railwa;/.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  DECATUR  &  WESTERN 
RAILWAY.  (See  Indiana,  Decatur  d:  Western 
liaihraij.) 

INDIAXAPOLIS  k  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 
(See  St.  Louis,  Alton  d:  Terre  Haute  Railroad. ) 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND,  a 
State  Institution  de.signed  to  furnish  the  means 
of  employment  to  dependent  blind  persons  of 
both  sexes,  estalilished  under  authority  of  an  act 
of  the  T.egi.slature  passed  at  the  session  of  1893. 
The  institution  is  located  at  Douglas  Park  Boule- 
vard and  West  Nineteenth  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  incluiles  a  four-story  factoiy  with 
steam-plant  attached,  besides  a  four-story  build- 
ing for  residence  purposes.  It  was  opened  in 
1894,  and,  in  DecemVier,  1897,  had  02  inmates,  of 
whom  12  were  females.  The  Fortieth  General 
Assembly  appropriated  .?13,9no  for  repairs,  appli- 
ances, library,  etc.,  and  ^8,000  per  annum  for 
ordinary  expenses 

INGERSOLL,  Ehon  C,  Congressman,  was  born 
in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1831.  Ilis  first 
remove  was  to  Paducah,  Ivy.,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  education.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  removing  this  time  to  Illi- 
nois and  settling  in  Gallatin  County,  in  1842.  In 
18.-)0  he  was  elected  to  repre.-^ent  Gall.^tin  Comity 


in  the  lower  liousc  of  the  General  Assembly ;  in 
1802  was  the  Kepuhlican  candidate  for  Congress 
for  the  State  at-large,  but  defeated  by  J.  C. 
Allen;  and,  in  )8Gt,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Owen  Lovejoy,  deceased,  as  Rc))ro- 
sentative  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth  and 
Forty-first  Congresses,  his  term  expiring,  .Alarcli 
4,  1871.  He  w,as  a  brother  of  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  and  was,  for  some  years,  associated  with 
him  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Peoria,  his  home. 
Died,  in  Washington,  May  31,  1879. 

INGERSOLL,  Robert  Green,  Inwyer  and  sol- 
dier, w.as  born  at  Dresden,  Oneida  County,  N.  V., 
August  11,  1833.  His  father,  a  Congreg.-itional 
clcigyman  of  pronounced  liberal  tendencies, 
removed  to  the  West  in  1843,  and  Robert's  boy- 
hocid  was  .spent  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  o]«ned  an  office  at 
Shawneetown,  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
Ebon,  afterwards  a  Congressman  from  Illinois. 
In  1857  they  removed  to  Peoria,  and,  iu  18G0. 
Robert  G.  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Congress.  In  18C2  he  was  commis- 
sioned Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry, 
which  had  been  mustered  in  in  December,  1801, 
and,  in  1804,  identified  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  In  February,  1807,  ho  was  appointed 
l)y  Governor  Oglesby  the  first  Attorney-General 
01  the  State  under  the  new  law  enacted  that  year. 
As  a  lawyer  and  orator  he  won  great  distinction. 
He  nominated  James  G.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency 
in  the  Republican  Convention  of  1876,  at  Cincin- 
nati, iu  a  speech  that  attracted  wide  attention  by 
its  eloquence.  Other  oratorical  efforts  which 
added  greatly  to  his  fame  include  "The  Dream  of 
the  Union  Soldier,"  delivered  at  a  Soldiers' 
Reunion  at  Indianapolis,  his  eulogy  at  his  brother 
Ebon's  grave,  and  his  memorial  address  on  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Roscoe  Conkling.  For  somo 
twenty  years  he  was  the  most  popular  stump 
orator  in  the  West,  and  his  .services  in  politicil 
campaigns  were  in  constant  request  throughout 
the  Union.  To  the  country  at  large,  in  his  later 
years,  he  was  known  as  an  uncompromising 
assailant  of  revealed  religion,  by  both  voice  and 
pen.  Among  his  best-known  publications  are 
"The  Gods"  (Washington,  1878);  "Ghosts" 
(1879);  "Mistakes  of  Mo.ses"  (1879);  "Prose 
Poems  and  Selections"  (1884) ;  "The  Brain  and 
tlie  Bible"  (Cincinnati,  1882).  Colonel  Ingeisolls 
homo  for  some  twenty  years,  in  the  later  part  of 
his  life,  was  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Died, 
suddenly,  from  heart  disease,  at  his  summer 
home  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  Long  Island,  July  21,  1899 
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INGLIS,  Samuel  31.,  Superintendent  of  Pul.lic 
Instruction,  born  at  Marietta,  Pa.,  August  15, 
1838;  received  his  early  education  in  Ohio  and, 
in  1800,  came  to  Illinois,  graduating  with  first 
honors  from  the  ^Mendota  Collegiate  Institute  in 
1861.  The  following  year  he  enlisted  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  but,  hav- 
ing been  discharged  for  disability,  his  place  was 
filled  by  a  brother,  who  was  killed  at  Knoxville, 
Teun.  In  18Co  he  took  charge  of  an  Academy  at 
Ilillsboro,  meanwhile  studying  law  with  the  luto 
Judge  E.  Y.  Rice;  in  1868  he  assumed  the  super- 
inteudency  of  the  public  schools  at  Greenville, 
Bond  Countj',  remaining  until  1883,  when  he 
became  Professor  of  JIathematics  in  the  Southern 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale,  being  trans- 
ferred, three  years  later,  to  the  chair  of  Literature, 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution.  In  1894  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  receiving 
a  plurality  at  the  November  election  of  1^3, HOS 
votes  over  his  Democratic  opponent.  Died,  sud- 
■i  denlj',  at  Kenosha,  AVis.,  June  1,  1898. 

INTERNAL  L'ffPROVE.MEXT  POLICY,  a 
name  given  to  a  scheme  or  plan  of  internal  im- 
provement adopted  by  the  Tenth  General  As.^em- 
bly  (1837),  in  complianco  with  a  general  wish  of 
the  people  voiced  at  many  pulilic  gatherings.  It 
■  contemplated  the  construction  of  an  extensive 

.  system  of  public  works,  chiefly  in  lines  of  rail- 
road which  were  not  demanded  by  the  commerce 
or  business  of  the  State  at  the  time,  but  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  induce  immigration  and 
niateriallj'  aid  in  the  development  of  the  State's 
latent  resources.  The  plan  adopted  provided  for 
the  consti-uction  of  such  works  by  the  State,  and 
contemplated  State  ownership  and  management 
of  all  the  lines  of  traflic  thus  constructed.  The 
bill  passed  the  Legislature  in  February,  1837, 
but  was  disapproved  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Council  of  Revision,  on  the  ground  that  such 
enterprises  might  be  more  successfully  under- 
taken and  conducted  by  individuals  or  private 
corporations.  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
passed  over  the  veto  and  became  a  law,  the  dis- 
astrous effects'  of  whose  enactment  were  felt  for 
many  years.  The  total  amount  appropriated  by 
the  act  was  .?10,200,000,  of  which  ?400,000  was 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  waterways;  $250,- 
000  to  the  improvement  of  the  "Great  Western 
Mail  Route";  S9,3.'i0,000  to  the  con.struction  of 
railroads,  and  SOOO.OOO  was  given  outright  to 
counties  hot  favored  by  the  location  of  railroads 
or  other  improvements  within  their  borders.  In 
addition,   the  .sale  of  §1,000,000  worth  of  canal 


lands  and  the  issuance  of  ?500,000  in  canal  bonds 
were  authorized,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal, 
§500,000  of  this  amount  to  be  expended  in  1833. 
Work  began  at  once.  Routes  were  surveyed  and 
contracts  for  construction  let,  and  an  era  of  reck- 
less speculation  began.  Large  sums  were  rapidly 
expended  and  nearly  §6,500,000  quickly  added  to 
the  Slate  debt.  The  system  was  soon  demon- 
strated to  be  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  for 
lack  of  funds,  some  of  the  "improvements" 
already  made  being  sold  to  private  parties  at  a 
heavy  loss.  This  scheme  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  State  debt  under  which  Illinois  hibored  for 
many  years,  and  which,  at  its  maximum,  reached 
nearly  §17,000,000.  (See  MacaUisfer  &  Stebbins 
Boiuh;  Sfate.  Debt;  Tenth  Gtnicml  Asscmbl;/; 
Eleventh  General  Aasembhj.) 

INUNDATIONS,  REM.\"rKABLE.  The  most 
remarkable  freshets  (or  floods)  in  Illinois  history 
have  been  those  occurring  in  the  Mississippi 
River ;  though,  of  course,  the  smaller  tributaries 
of  that  stream  have  been  subject  to  similar  con- 
ditions. Probably  the  best  account  of  early 
floods  has  been  furnished  by  Gov.  John  Reynolds 
in  his  "Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,"— he  having 
been  a  witness  of  a  number  of  them.  The  first 
of  which  any  historical  record  has  been  pre- 
served, oi^curred  in  1770.  At  that  time  the  only 
white  settlements  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  State  v,  ere  in  the  American  Bottom  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,  and  there  the  most  serious 
results  were  produced.  Governor  Reynolds  says 
the  flood  of  that  year  (1770)  made  considerable 
encroachments  on  the  east  barik  of  the  river 
adjacent  to  Fort  Chartrcs,  which  had  originally 
been  erected  by  the  French  in  1718  at  a  distance 
of  throe-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main 
channel.  The  stream  continued  to  advance  in 
this  direction  until  1773,  when  the  whole  bottom 
was  again  inundated,  and  the  west  wall  of  the 
fort,  having  been  undermined,  fell  into  the  river. 
The  next  extraordinary  freshet  was  in  1784,  when 
the  American  Bottoni  was  again  submerged  and 
the  residents  of  Kaskaskia  and  the  neighboring 
villages  were  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  on  the  bluffs 
—some  of  the  people  of  Cahokia  being  driven  to 
St.  Louis,  then  a  small  French  village  on  Spanish 
soil.  The  most  remarkable  flood  of  the  present 
century  occurred  in  ]\Iay  and  June,  1844,  as  the 
result  of  extraordinary  rains  preceded  by  heavy 
winter  snows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  rapid 
spring  thaws.  At  this  time  the  American  Bot- 
tom, opposite  St.  Louis,  was  i)iundated  from  bluff 
to  bluff,  and  large  steamers  passed  over  the  sub- 
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merged  lands,  gathering  up  cattle  and  other  kinds 
of  property  and  rescuing  the  imperiled  owners. 
Some  of  the  villages  affected  by  this  flood— as 
Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  Kaskaskia — have 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  disaster.  Another 
considerable  flood  occurred  in  18'2G,  but  it  was 
inferior  to  those  of  17S4  and  1814.  A  notable 
flood  occurred  in  1851,  when  the  Jlississippi, 
tliough  not  so  high  Ojiposite  St.  Louis  as  ia  18-1-1, 
is  said  to  have  been  several  feet  higher  at  Quinoy 
than  in  the  previous  year — the  difference  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lai-ger  portion  of  the 
flood  of  184-t  came  from  the  Missouri  River,  its 
effects  being  most  noticeable  below  the  mouth  of 
that  stream.  Again,  in  18G8,  a  flood  did  con- 
siderable damage  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  since  1851.  Floods  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  character  also  occurred  in  1ST6, 
18S0  and  again  in  1S03.  Although  not  so  high  as 
some  of  those  previously  named,  the  loss  was  pro- 
portionately greater  owing  to  the  larger  area  of 
improved  lands.  The  flood  of  189.3  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage  at  East  St.  Louis  to  Iniildings  and 
railroads,  and  in  the  destruction  of  other  classes 
of  property. — Floods  in  the  Ohio  River  have  been 
frequent  and  very  disastrous,  especially  in  tlie 
upper  portions  of  that  stream — usually  resulting 
from  sudden  thaws  .and  ice-gorges  in  the  early 
spring.  AVith  one  exception,  the  higliest  flood  in 
the  Ohio,  during  the  present  century,  was  that  of 
February,  1833,  when  the  water  at  Cincinnati 
reached  an  altitude  of  sixty-four  feet  three 
inches.  The  recorded  altitudes  of  others  of  more 
recent  occurrence  have  been  as  follows:  Dec. 
17,  1847  —  sixty -three  feet  seven  inches; 
1803— fifty -seven  feet  four  inches;  1882— fifty- 
eight  feet  seven  inches.  The  highest  point 
reached  at  Kew  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1883,  was 
seventy-three  feet — or  four  feet  higher  than  the 
flood  of  1832.  The  greatest  altitude  reached  in 
historic  times,  at  Cincinnati,  was  in  ISSl — the  re- 
corded height  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
excess  of  seventy-ono  feet.  Owing  to  the  smaller 
area  of  cultivated  lands  and  other  improvements 
in  the  Ohio  River  bottoms  within  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  loss  has  been  comiiaratively  smaller 
than  on  the  Mississippi,  aUhougli  Cairo  has  suf- 
fered from  both  streams.  The  most  serious  dis- 
asters in  Illinois  territory  from  overflow  of  the 
Ohio,  occurred  in  connection  with  the  flood  of 
1883,  at  Shawneetown,  when,  out  of  six  hundred 
houses,  all  but  twenty-eight  were  flooded  to  the 
second  story  and  water  ran  to  a  depth  of  fifteen 
feet  in  the  main  street.  A  levee,  wliich  had  been 
constructed  for  the  protection  of  the  city  at  great 


expense,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  an 
appropriation  of  500,000  was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  indemnify  the  corporation.  Ou  April 
3,  1893,  the  Oliio  River  broke  through  the  Icvi,- 
at  Shawneetown,  immdating  the  whole  city  and 
causing  the  loss  of  twenty-five  lives.  Mucli 
suffering  was  caused  among  the  people  driven 
from  their  homes  and  deprived  of  thn  means  of 
subsistence,  and  it  was  found  nccc.-j.sary  to  send 
them  tents  from  Springfield  and  supplies  of  fooil 
by  the  State  Oovcrnment  and  by  private  contri- 
butions from  the  various  cities  of  the  State.  The 
inundation  continued  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks. — Some  destructive  floods  have  occurred 
in  the  Cliicago  River —the  most  remarkable,  since 
the  settlement  of  the  citj-  of  Chicago,  being  that 
of  starch  12,  1849.  This  was  the  result  of  an  ice- 
gorge  in  the  Dcs  Flaines  River,  turning  the 
waters  of  that  .stream  across  "the  divide"'  into 
Mud  Lake,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the  South 
Branch,  into  the  Chicago  River.  The  accumula- 
tion of  wafers  in  the  latter  broke  up  the  ice, 
which,  forming  into  packs  and  gorges,  deluged 
the  region  between  the  two  rivers.  'Wlien  the 
superabundant  mass  of  waters  and  ico  in  the  Chi- 
cago River  began  to  flow  towards  the  lake,  it  boro 
before  it  not  onlj^  the  accumulated  jxick-ice,  but 
the  vessels  which  had  been  tied  up  at  the  wharves 
and  other  points  along  Die  banks  for  the  winter. 
A  contemporaneous  liistory  of  the  event  says  that 
there  were  scattered  along  the  stream  at  the  time, 
four  steamers,  six  propellers,  two  sloops,  twenty- 
four  brigs  and  fifly-.seven  canal  boats.  Those  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  being  hemmed  in 
by  surrounding  ice,  soon  became  a  part  of  tlie 
moving  mass;  chains  and  hawsers  were  snapped 
as  if  they  had  been  whip-cord,  and  the  whole 
borne  lakeward  in  indescribable  confusion.  The 
bridges  at  JIadison,  Randolph  and  AVells  Streets 
gave  way  in  succession  before  the  immense 
mass,  adding,  as  it  moved  along,  to  the  general 
\\Teck  by  falling  spars,  crushed  keels  and  cra.shing 
bridge  timbers.  "Opposite  Kinzio  wharf,"  .says 
the  record,  "the  river  was  choked  with  sailing- 
craft  of  every  description,  piled  logether  in  inex- 
tricable confusion."  Wliile  those  vessels  near 
the  moutli  of  the  river  escaped  into  the  lake  with 
comparatively  little  damage,  a  largo  number  of 
those  higher  up  the  stream  were  caught  in  the 
gorge  and  either  badly  injured  or  totally  wrecked. 
The  loss  to  the  city,  from  the  destruction  of 
bridges,  was  estimated  at  .$20,000,  and  to  vessels  at 
$88,000— a  largo  sum  for  that  time.  The  wreck 
of  bridges  compelled  a  return  (o  the  primitive 
sy.stein  of  ferries  or  extemporized  bridges  made 
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of    boats,   to  furnisli  means    of    cominunicaliun 
between  the  several  divisions  of  the  city— a  con- 
dition of  affairs  wliieh  lasted  for  several  nioutlis. 
—Floods  about  the  same  time  did  considerable 
damage  on  the  Illinois,   Fox  and  Kock   Rivers, 
their  waters  being  higher  than  in  183S  or  1833, 
which  were  memorable  flood  years  on  these  in- 
terior streams.     On  the  former,  the   village    of 
Peru  was  partially  d.-.troytd,  while  the  bridgrs 
on  Rock  River  were  all  swept  away.     A  flood  in 
the  Illinois  River,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  resulted  in 
serious  damage  to  bridges  and  other  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  and  there  were  extensive 
inundations    of    the    bottom    lands    along    that 
stream  in  1859  and  subsequent  years.— In  Febru- 
-ary,  1857,  a  .second  flood  in  the  Cliicago  River, 
Bim'ilar  to  that  of  1849,  caused  considerable  dam- 
age,  but  was  less  destructive  than  that  of  the 
earlier  date,  as  the  liridges  were  more  substan- 
tially con.structed.— One    of    the  most  extensive 
floods,  in  recent  times,  occurred  in  the  Mississijipi 
River  during  the  latter    part  of    the  month  of 
April  and  early  in  ]\Iay,  1897.     The  value  of  prop- 
erty  destroyed    on    the    lower    Mississippi    was 
estimated  at  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  many 
lives  were    lost.  '  At    Warsaw,    111.,    the    water 
reached  a  height    of  nineteen  feet  four   inches 
above  low-water  mark  on  April  2-t,  and,  at  Quincy, 
nearly  nineteen  feet  on  the  28th,  while  the  river, 
at  points  between  these  two  cities,  was  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  wide.     Some  25.000  ac-res  of  farm- 
ing   lands    between    Quincy  and  Warsaw  were 
flooded   and  the   growing  crops    destroyed.     At 
Alton    the    height    reached    by   the    water  was 
'     twenty -two    feet,    but    in    consequence    of    the 
strength  of  the  levees  protecting  the  American 
Bottom,  the  farmers  in  that  region  suffered  less 
than  on  some  previous  ye  .i.rs. 

IPAYA,a  town  in  Fulton  County,  ou  one  of  the 
.  branches  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  10  miles  west-southwest  of  Lewi.stown, 
and  some  44  miles  north  of  Jacksonville.  The 
county  abound.s  in  coal,  and  coal-mining,  as  well 
as  agriculture,  is  a  leading  industry  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Other  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  flour  and  woolen  goods;  two 
banks,  four  churches,  a  sanitarium,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  are  also  located  here.  Topulation 
(1880)   G75;  (1890),  COT;  (1900),  749. 

IKO>'  MANUFACTURES.  The  manufacture 
of  iron,  both  pig  and  castings,  direct  from  the 
furnace,  has  steadily  increased  in  this  State.  In 
1880,  Illinois  ranked  seventh  in  the  li.st  of  States 
producing  manufactured  iron,  while,  in  1890,  it 
had  risen  to  fourth  place,  Pennsylvania  (which 


produces  nearly  lifly  pur  cent  of  the  tot;!l  product 
<,f  the  country)  retaining  tho  lead,  with  Oliio  and 
Alabama  following.  In  1S90  Illinois  had  fifteen 
complete  furnace  stacks  (as  against  ten  in  1880), 
turning  out  074,000  tons,  or  seven  per  cent  of  the 
entire  output.  Since  then  four  additional  fur- 
naces have  been  completed,  but  no  figures  arc  at 
hand  to  show  the  increase  in  production.  During 
tlu^  d<'cad.-  between  1880  and  1890,  the  i.orr-r-ntafre 
of  increase  in  output  was  010.03.  The  fuel  used 
is  chiefly  the  native  bituminous  coal,  Avhich  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  Of  tliis,  074,000  tons  were 
used;  of  anthracite  coal,  only  38,018  tons.  Of 
the  total  output  of  pig-iron  in  tho  State,  during 
1890,  010,009  tons  were  of  Bessemer.  Cliarcoal 
pig  is  not  made  in  Illinois. 

IKOX  MOUNTAIN,  CHESTER  &  EASTERN 
RAILROAD.  (See  ^^^ubash,  Chcsfo-  <0  Western 
liailnnKl.) 

IRO(JUOIS    COUNTY,  a  largo  county  on  the 
e;>.^tern  border  of  the  State;   area,  1,120  square 
miles;  population   (1900).    38,014.     In    1830   two 
pioneer  settlements  mere  made  almost  .simultanc- 
o,islv,— one  at  Bunkum  (now  Concord)  and  the 
other  at  Milford.     Among  tliose  taking  up  homes 
at  the  former  were  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Benja- 
min Fry,  and  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Thoma.s,  New- 
comb,   and  Miller.     At   Milford   located    Robert 
nill,   Samuel   Rush,   Messrs.   Miles,   Pickcll    and 
■  Parl;er.    besides    the   Cox,    Mooro    and    Stanley 
families.     Iroquois  County  was  set  off  from  Ver- 
milion and  organized  in  1833,— named  from  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  or  Iroquois  Ri^■er,  which  flows 
through  it.     The  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies 
did  not  remove  west    of    the    Jlississippi    until 
1830-37,  but  were  always  friendly.     Tlie  seat  of 
government  was  first  located    at    Montgomery, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  Middleport.  and  finally 
to  Watseka.     The  county  is  well  timbered  and 
the    soil    underlaid  by  both  coal   and    building 
stone.     Clay  suitable  for  brick  making  and  the 
manufacture    of    crockery  is    also    found.     The 
Iroquois  River  and  tlie  Sugar,  Spring  and  Beavc-r 
Creeks  thoroughly  drain  tlie  county.     An  abun- 
dance of  pure,  cold  water  maybe  found  anywhere 
by  boring  to  the  depth  of  from  thirty  to  eighty 
feet,  a  fact  which  encourages  grazing  and  the 
mamifacture  of  dairy  products.     Tlio  soil  is  rich, 
and  well   adapted  to  fruit   growing.     The  prm- 
cipal  towns  are  Oilman   (iwpulation  1.112),  Wat- 
seka (2,017),  and  Milford  (907). 

IRO()UOIS  RIVER,  (sometimes  called  Picka- 
minki,  rises  in  Western  India.ia  and  runs 
westward  to  Watseka,  111. ;  then,-r  it  fln«-s  north- 
ward throutrh    Ironnois    and   part   »i    Kankakee 
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Counties,  entering  the  Kankakee  Kiver  some  live 
miles  southeast  of  Kankakee.  It  is  nearly  12U 
miles  long. 

IRTIX(<,  a  village  in  Montgomery  County,  on 
the  line  of  the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railioail, 
54  miles  east-northeast  of  Alton,  and  17  miles 
east  by  north  of  Litchfield ;  has  five  churches, 
flouring  and  saw  mills,  creamery,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.     Population  (1^90),  G30;   (1900),  675. 

ISUAM,  Ethrard  S.,  lav.ycr,  was  born  at 
Bennington,  Vt.,  Jan.  15,  1836;  educated  at 
Lawrence  Academy  and  Williams  College,  Mass., 
taking  his  degree  at  the  latter  in  1857;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  in  1858, 
coming  to  Chicago  the  same  year.  Mr.  Isham 
was  a  Representative  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
General  Assembly  (1864-66)  and,  in  1881,  his 
name  was  prominently  considered  for  a  position 
on  the  Sujireme  bench  of  the  United  States.  IIo 
is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Isharn,  Lin- 
coln &  Beale,  which  lias  had  the  management  of 
some  of  the  most  im^jortant  oases  coming  before 
the  Chicago  courts. 

JACKSOX,  Hiintinffton  Wolcott,  lawyer,  born 
in  Kewark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1841,  being  descended 
on  the  maternal  side  from  Oliver  Wolcott,  'one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
received  his  education  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Ajidover,  Mass.,  and  at  Princeton  College,  leav- 
ing the  latter  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year  to 
enter  tiie  army,  and  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Getty.sburg, 
a  part  of  the  time  being  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen. 
John  Newton,  and,  later,  with  Sherman  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  finally  receiving  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service.  Returning  to  civil  life  in 
18C5,  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School  for  one 
term,  then  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  on  his  return 
resuming  his  legal  studies  at  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
came  to  Chicago  in  1867,  and  the  following  year 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  has  served  as  Supervi.sor 
of  South  Chicago,  as  President  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association,  and  (by  appointment  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency)  as  receiver  and 
attornej'  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Under  the  will  of  the  late  John  Crerar  he  became 
an  executor  of  the  estate,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Crenir  Library,  I^iedat  Newark, N.  J.,  Jan  3, 1901. 

JACKSON  COUNTY,  organized  in  181G.  and 
named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson ;  area,  580 
square  miles;  population  (1900),  33,871.  It  lies 
in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  State,  the  Mis- 
sLssijipi     River    forming     its    principal    western 


boundary.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  river  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  but  liable  to  overflow.  It  is 
crossed  b}' a  range  of  hills  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  Ozark  range.  Toward  the  east  the  .soil  is 
warm,  and  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  One 
of  the  richest  beds  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Sl.-Ui- 
crops  out  at  various  points,  varying  in  depth  from 
a  few  inches  to  four  or  five  Jiundred  feet  below  t  be 
surface.  Vnlu.ihle  timber  and  i^ood  building 
stone  are  found  and  tliero  are  numerous  saline 
springs.  Wheat,  tobacco  and  fruit  are  principal 
crops.  Early  pioneers,  witli  the  date  of  their 
arrival,  were  as  follows:  1814,  W.  Boon;  1815, 
Joseph  Duncan  (afterwards  Governor);  1817, 
Oliver  Cro.ss,  Mrs.  William  ICimmel,  S.  Lewis,  E. 
Harrold,  George  Butcher  and  W.  Eakin;  181H, 
the  Bj-sleys,  Mark  Bradley,  James  Hughes  and 
John  Barron.  Brownsville  was  the  first  county- 
seat  and  an  important  town,  but  owing  to  a  dis- 
astrous fire  in  1843,  the  government  was  removed 
to  Jlurpliysboro,  where  Dr.  Logan  (father  of  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan)  donated  a  tract  of  land  for 
county-buildings.  John  A.  Logan  was  born  here. 
The  principal  towns  (with  their  respective  popu- 
lation, as  shown  by  the  United  States  Census  of 
1890),  wore:  Murphysboro,  3,880;  Carbondale, 
2,382;  and  Graml  Tower,  634. 

JACKSOWILLE,  the  county-seat  of  ilorgan 
County,  and  an  important  railroad  center;  popu- 
lation (1890)  about  13,000.  The  town  was  laid 
out  iu  1825,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  first  court  house  was  erected  in 
182G,  and  among  early  lawyers  were  Josiah  Lam- 
born,  John  J.  Tlardin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
later  Richard  Yates,  afterwards  the  "War  Gov- 
ernor'" of  Illinois.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  im- 
portant State  institutions,  notably  the  Central 
Hospital  for  the  Insai  e,  and  Institutions  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind- 
besides  private  educational  institutions,  including 
Illinois  College,  Illinois  Conference  Female  Col- 
lege (Methodist),  Jacksonville  Female  Academy, 
a  Business  College  and  others.  The  city  has 
several  banks,  a  kirge  woolen  mill,  carriage  fac- 
tories, brick  yards,  planing  mills,  and  two  news- 
paper establislimeuts,  each  iiublisliing  daily  and 
weekly  editions.  It  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  interesting  cities  of  the  State, 
noted  for  the  liospitality  and  intelligence  of  its 
citizens.  Altliongli  immigrants  from  Kentuckj- 
and  other  Southern  States  predominated  in  its 
early  .settlement,  the  location  there  of  Illinois 
College  and  the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy, 
about  1S30,  broUKht  to  it  many  .settlers  of  New 
England    birth,    .so    tliat    it    earlv    came    to    be 
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regarded  as  more  distinctively  New  Englaud  in 
the  character  of  its  papulation  than  any  other 
town  in  Soutliern  Illinois.     Pop.  (1000),  15,078. 

JACKSONVILLE  FEMALE  ACADEMY,  an 
institution  for  tlie  education  of  young  ladies,  at 
Jacksonville,  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  the  State. 
The  initial  steps  for  its  organization  were  taken 
in  1830,  the  year  after  the  establishment  of  Illinois 
College.  It  may  be  said  to  liavebeen  an  ofTshoot 
of  the  latter,  these  two  constituting  the  originals 
of  tliat  remarkable  group  of  educational  and 
State  Institutions  which  now  exist  iu  that  city. 
Instruction  began  to  be  given  in  the  Academy  in 
May,  1833,  under  the  principalship  of  Jliss  Sarah 
C.  Crocker,  and,  in  1835,  it  was  formally  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  the  Legislature,  being  the  first 
educ^itional  institution  to  receive  a  charter  from 
that  body;  tliough  Illinois,  McKendree  and 
Slnirtleff  Colleges  weio  incorporated  at  a  later 
period  of  the  same  session.  Among  its  founders 
appear  the  names  of  Gov.  Joseph  Duncan,  Judge 
Samual  D.  Lockwood,  Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant 
(for  fifty  years  the  President  or  a  Professor  of  Illi- 
nois College),  John  P.  AVilkinson,  Rev.  John  M. 
Ellis,  David  B.  Ayers  and  Dr.  Ero  Chandler,  all 
of  wl;om,  except  the  last,  were  prominently 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege. The  list  of  the  alumnaj  embraces  over  five 
hundred  names.  The  Illinois  Conservatory  of 
Music  (founded  in  1871)  and  a  School  of  Fine  Arts 
are  attaclied  to  the  Academy,  all  being  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  E.  F.  Bullard,  A.M. 

JACKSOXVILLE,  LOUISVILLE  &  ST.  LOTUS 
RAILWAY.  (See  JacJcsonvine  &  St.  Louts  liail- 
tmy.) 

J.VCKSOXYILLE,  X OE  TH  WES  TE  R  N  k 
SOUTHEASTERN  RAILROAD.  (See  Jacksoi,- 
viHed-St.  Louis  Railway.) 

JACKSONVILLE  k  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 
Originally  chartered  as  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Rail- 
road, and  constructed  from  Jacksonville  to 
Waverlj'  in  1870 ;  later  changed  to  the  Jacksonville, 
Northwestern  &  Southeastern  and  track  extended 
to  Virden  (31  miles);  in  1879  pa.ssed  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  company  under  the  title  of  the 
Jacksonville  Southeastern,  and  was  extended  as 
follows:  to  Litchfield  (1880),  23  miles;  to  Smith- 
boro  (1882),  29  miles;  to  Centralia  (1883),  29  miles 
— total,  112  miles.  In  1887  a  section  between 
Centralia  and  Driver's  (IG',4 -miles)  was  con- 
structed by  t)ie  Jacksonville  Soutlieastern,  and 
operated  under  lease  by  the  successor  to  that 
•line,  but,  in  1893,  was  separated  from  it  imder 
the  name  of  the  Louisville  &  St.  Louis  Railway. 
By  the  use  of  five  miles  of  trackage  on  the  Louis- 


ville &  Nasliville  Railroad,  conneclicn  was 
obtained  between  Driver's  and  Mount  Vernon. 
The  same  year  (1887)  the  Jacksonville  Southeast- 
ern obtained  control  of  the  Litchfield,  CarroUton 
&  Western  Railroad,  from  Litchfield  to  Columbi- 
ana on  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
&  St.  Louis,  embracing  lines  from  Peoria  to  St. 
Louis,  via  Springfield  and  Jacksonville.  The 
Jacksonville  Soulhoaslern  was  reorganized  in  1800 
under  the  name  of  the  Jacksonville,  Louisville 
&  St.  Louis  Railway,  and,  in  1893.  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Chicago,  Peoria  & 
St.  Louis  Divisions  were  subsequently  sejiarated 
from  the  Jacksonville  line  and  j)laced  in  charge 
of  a  separate  receiver.  Foreclosure  jjrocecdings 
began  in  1894  and,  during  189G,  the  road  was  sold 
uuder  foreclosure  and  reorganized  under  its  pres- 
ent title.  (See  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road of  Illinois.)  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Jacksonville  &.  St.  Louis  Railway  (Juno  30,  1897) 
was  81,500,000;  funded  debt,  §3,300,000— total, 
53,800,000. 

JAMES,  Colin  D.,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph Comity,  now  in  West  Virginia,  Jan.  15, 
1808;  died  at  Bonita,  Kan.,  Jan.  30,  1888.  lie  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  AVilliam  B.  James,  a  pioneer 
preacher  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  wlio  removed  to 
Ohio  in  1812,  settling  first  iu  JefTerson  County  in 
that  State,  and  later  (1814)  at  Mansfield.  Subse- 
quently the  family  took  up  its  residence  at  llelfs 
Prairie  in  Vigo  (now  Vermilion)  County,  Ind. 
Before  1830  Colin  D.  James  camo  to  Illinois,  and, 
in  1834,  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Fjii-s- 
cojial  Church,  remaining  in  active  ministorial 
work  until  1S71,. after  wliich  ho  accepted  a  super- 
annuated relation.  During  his  connection  with 
the  church  in  Illinois  he  served  as  station  preaciu'.r 
or  Presiding  Elder  at  the  following  points:  Rock 
Island  (1834);  Platteville  (1830);  Apple  River 
(1837) ;  Paris  (1838,  '42  and  '43) ;  Eugene  (1839) ; 
Georgetown  (1S40);  Shelbyville  (1841);  Grafton 
(1644  and '45) ;  Sparta  District  (1845-47) ;  Lebanon 
District  (1848-49) ;  Alton  District  (1850);  Bloom- 
ington  District  (1851-52);  and  later  at  Jackson- 
ville, "Winchester,  Greenfield,  Island  Grove, 
Oldtown,  Heyworth,  Normal,  Atlanta,  McLean 
and  Shirley.  During  18fil-02  he  acted  as  agent 
for  the  Illinois  Female  College  at  Jacksonville, 
and,  in  1871,  for  the  erection  of  a  Metho- 
dist church  at  Normal.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  (Eliza  A.  Plasters  of  Living- 
ston) died  in  1819.  The  following  year  he  mar- 
ried Amanda  K.  Casad,  daugliter  of  Dr.  Antliony 
W.  Casad.  He  removed  from  Normal  to  Evans- 
ton    in    187G,    and    from    the    latter   place    to 
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Kansas  in  1879.  Of  Lis  surviving  childipn, 
Edmund  J.  is  (1898)  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Clncago;  Joliu  N.  is  in  charge  of  tlio  mag- 
netic laboratory  in  the  National  Observatory 
at  AVashington,  D.  C. ;  Benjamin  B.  is  Professor 
in  tlie  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
and  George  F.  is  instructor  in  the  Cambridge 
Preparatory  Scliool  of  Cliicago. 

J.V-MES,  Edmund  Janes,  was  born,  May  21, 
1855,  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  HI.,  tlio 
fourth  son  of  Rev.  Colin  Dew  James  of  ( lie  Illi- 
nois Conference,  grandson  on  his  mother's  side 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  AVayne  Casad  and  great- 
grandson  of  Samuel  Stites  (all  of  whose  sketches 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume) ;  was  educated 
in  the  Model  Dei)artnient  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School  at  Bloomington  (Normal),  from 
vvhicli  he  graduated  in  June,  1873,  and  entered 
the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanslon,  111., 
iu  November  of  the  same  year.  On  3Iay  1,  1874, 
he  was  appointed  Recorder  on  the  United  Slates 
Lake  Survey,  where  he  continued  during  one 
season  engaged  in  work  on  tlie  lov.-erpart  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence.  He  entered 
Harvard  College,  Nov.  2,  1874,  but  went  to 
Euroj)e  in  August,  1875,  entering  the  University 
of  Halle.  Oct.  IG,  1875,  where  he  graduated, 
Augu.st  4,  1877,  with  the  degrees  of  A.^I.  and 
Ph.D.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was 
elected  Priuciiial  of  the  Public  Uigh  School  in 
Evanston,  111.,  Jan.  1,  1878,  but  resigned  in  June, 
1879,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School  at  Bloomington  as  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  Principal  of  the  High 
School  Department  in  connection  with  the  Model 
School.  Resigning  this  position  at  Christmas 
time,  1882,  he  went  to  Europe  for  .studj- ;  accepted 
a  position  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Professor  of  Public  Administration,  in  Septeru- 
ber,  1883,  where  he  remained  for  over  thirteen 
years.  While  here  he  was,  for  a  time.  Secretary 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty  and  organized  the  in- 
struction in  this  Department.  He  was  also 
Director  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Economy,  the  first  attempt  to  organize  a  college 
course  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry. 
During  this  time  he  oftlciated  as  editor  of  "The 
Political  Economy  and  Public  Law  Series"  i.ssued 
by  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania.  Resigning 
his  position  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Feb.  1,  189G,  he  accepted  that  of  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Admiui.st ration  and  Director  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
wliere  he  lias  since  continue<l  Professor  James 
has  been  identilie.l  with  the  iirogre.ss  of  economic 


studies  in  the  United  Slates  since  tlie  early 
eighties.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  one 
of  the  first  VicePresidcuts  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  On  Dec.  14,  1889,  he 
founded  tlie  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  with  headquarters  at  Philadelpliia, 
became  its  first  President,  and  has  continued  such 
to  the  present  time.  Ho  was  also,  for  some  years, 
editor  of  its  publications.  The  Auid^-uiv  lia;; 
now  become  the  large.st  Association  in  the  world 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  economic  and  .social 
subjects.  Ho  was  one  of  the  originators  of,  avid 
one  of  the  most  frequent  contributors  to,  "Lalor's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science";  was  also  the 
pioneer  in  the  movement  to  introduce  into  the 
United  States  the  scliome  of  public  instruction 
known  as  University  E.xtension;  was  the  first 
President  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching,  under  whoso  auspices 
the  first  effective  extension  work  was  done  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  Director  of  the  Extension 
Division  in  the  Univer.sity  of  Chicago  since  Febru- 
ary, 1896.  Ho  has  been  especially  identified  witli 
the  development  of  higher  commercial  education 
in  the  United  States.  From  his  position  as 
Director  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Economy  he  has  affeoted  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  tills  Department  in  a  most  marked  way. 
He  was  invited  by  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  in  the  year  1892,  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Europe,  and  his  report  to  this  association  on  the 
Education  of  Business  Men  in  Europe,  republished 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  year  189S, 
has  become  a  standard  authorit3-  on  this  subject. 
Owing  largely  to  his  eflorts,  departments  similar 
to  the  AVharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy 
have  been  establish  jd  under  the  title  of  College 
of  Commerce,  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics, 
and  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce,  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  California  and  Chicago,  and  Columbia 
Uuivoisity.  He  has  been  identified  with  tlie 
progress  of  college  education  in  general,  es])e- 
cially  in  its  relation  to  secondary  and  elementary 
education,  and  was  one  of  tlic  early  advocales  of 
the  establishment  of  dejiarlmenls  of  education  in 
our  colleges  anil  universities,  the  policy  of  wliich 
is  now  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  leading  institu- 
tions. He  w.-TS,  for  a  time.  State  Examiner  of 
High  Schools  in  Illinois,  and  was  founder  of  "The 
Illinois  School  Journal,"  long  one  of  the  most 
influential  educational  periodicals  in  the  Slate, 
now  changed  in  name  to  "School  and  Home."  ' 
He  has  been  especially  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  public  kindergartens  in  iliffcreiit  cities. 
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and  has  been  repeatedly  offered  tlio  headsliip  of 
impoitant  institutions,  among  them  being  the 
University  of  Iowa,  tlie  University  of  Illinois, 
and  tlie  University  of  Cincinnati.  lie  has  served 
as  Vice-President  of  the  National  JIunicipal 
League;  of  the  Amorioau  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  American 
Economic  Association,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  tlie  Illinois  State  Historical  Library;  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  tiie  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  and  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
was  a  member  of  tlio  Committee  of  Thirteen  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  on  college 
entrance  requirements;  is  a  member  of  various 
patriotic  and  historical  societies,  including  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Society  of 
the  Colonial  "Wars,  the  Holland  and  the  Huguenot 
Society.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred papers  and  monographs  on  various  economic, 
educational,  legal  and  administrative  subjects. 
Professor  James  was  married,  August  22,  1871),  to 
Anna  Margarethe  Lange,  of  Halle,  Prussia, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  AVilhelm  Roderich  Lange, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Professor  Ger- 
lach  of  the  University  of  Halle. 

JAMESON,  John  Alexander,  lawyer  and  jur- 
ist, was  born  at  Irasburgh,  Vt.,  Jan.  2j,  1824; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
184C.  After  several  years  spent  in  teaching,  he 
began  the  study  of  law,  and  graduated  from  the 
Dane  Law  School  (of  Harvard  College)  in  1853. 
Coming  west  the  same  year  he  located  at  Free- 
port,  111.,  but  removed  to  Chicago  in  ISOC.  In 
18Cu  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Chicago,  remaining  in  office  until  1883. 
During  a  portion  of  this  period  he  acted  as  lec- 
turer in  the  Union  College  of  Law  at  Chicago, 
and  as  editor  of  "The  American  Law  Register." 
His  literary  labors  were  unceasing,  his  most 
notable  work  being  entitled  "Constitutional  Con- 
ventions; their  History,  Power  and  Modes  of 
Proceeding."  He  was  also  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  speaking  and  reading  German,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  charitable  and  reformatory  work.  Died,  sud- 
denly, in  Chicago,  June  IG,  1890. 

JARROT,  Xioholas,  early  French  .settler  of  St. 
Clair  County,  was  born  in  France,  received  a 
liberal  education  and,  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
condition  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, left  his  native  country  about  1790.  After 
spending  some  time  at  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans,  he  arrived  at  Cahokia,  111.,  in  1791,  and 


became  a  permanent  settler  (hero  He  early  bo- 
came  a  Major  of  militia  and  engaged  in  trad© 
with  the  Indians,  frequently  visiliug  Prairie  du 
Chien,  St.  Anthony's  Falls  (now  Minneapolis)  and 
the  Ilbnois  River  in  his  trading  expeditions,  and, 
on  ono  or  two  occasions,  incurring  groat  risk  of 
life  from  hostile  savages.  Ho  acquired  a  large 
property,  especially  in  lauds,  built  mills  and 
erected  one  of  the  earliest  and  finest  brick  houses 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  lie  also  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  St.  Clair  County.  Died,  in  182".  -Vital 
(Jarrot).  sou  of  the  preceding,  inherited  a  largo 
landed  fortune  from  his  father,  and  was  an 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  St. 
Clair  County  during  the  last  generation.  Ho 
served  as  Representative  from  St.  Clair  County 
in  the  Eleventh,  Twentietli.  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  General  Assemblies,  in  the  first 
being  an  associate  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
always  his  firm  friend  and  admirer.  At  tho 
organization  of  tho  Twenty-second  General 
Assembly  (1857),  ho  received  the  support  of  the 
Republican  members  for  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
oppo.sitiou  to  Col.  W.  R.  Morrison,  who  was 
elected.  He  sacrificed  a  large  share  of  his  prop- 
erty in  a  public-spirited  elTort  to  build  up  a 
rolling  mill  at  East  St.  Louis,  being  reduced 
thereby  from  aflluence  to  poverty.  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  an  Indian  Agent,  which 
took  him  to  the  Black  Hills  region,  where  ho 
died,  some  years  after,  from  toil  and  exposure,  at 
the  age  of  73  ycar.s. 

JA.S1'ER  COUNTY,  in  tho  eastern  part  of 
Southern  Illinois,  having  an  area  of  50ri  square 
miles,  and  a  population  (in  1900)  of  20,100.  It  was 
organized  in  1S31  and  named  for  Sergeant  Ja.sper 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  county  was  placed  un- 
der township  organization  in  1860.  The  fir.st  Board 
of  County  Commissioner.s  consisted  of  B.  Rey- 
nolds, v.  Richards  and  George  Mattingley.  The 
Embarras  River  crosses  tho  county.  Tho  general 
surface  is  level,  although  gently  undulating  in 
some  portions.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  a 
small  way;  but  the  people  aro  principally  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  the  chief  products  consisting 
of  wheat,  potatoes,  sorghum,  fruit  and  tobacco. 
Wool-growing  is  an  important  industry.  Newton 
is  the  county-seat,  with  a  population  (in  1890)  of 
1,428. 

JATXE,  (Dr.)  Gersliom,  early  physician,  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  October,  1791 ;  served 
as  Surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  came  to  Illinois 
in  1819,  settling  in  Springfield  in  1821 ;  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  construct  the 
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first  State  Penitentiary  (1S37).  and  one  of  the  first 
Commissioners  of  tlie  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal. 
His  oldest  daughter  (Julia  2*Iaria)  became  the 
wife  of  Senator  Trumbull.  Dr.  Jayne  died  at 
Springfield,  in  18G7.— l)r.  Williairi  (Jayne).  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  8, 
182G;  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  Illinois 
College,  being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1847,  later 
receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  was  one  of  the 
fouuuers  oi  Lno  Ha  Alpha  bociety  while  in  that 
institution;  graduated  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri  State  University;  in  1800  was 
elected  State  Senator  for  Sangamon  County,  and, 
the  following  year,  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
later  serving  as  Delegate  in  Congress  from  that 
territory.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  Pension 
Agent  for  Illinois,  also  served  for  four  terms  as 
Mayor  of  his  native  city,  and  is  now  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  Springfield. 

JEPFERSOX  COUNTY,  a  south-central  county, 
But  off  from  Edwards  and  White  Counties,  in 
1619,  when  it  was  separately  organized,  being 
named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Its  area  is 
580  square  miles,  and  its  population  (IVIOO),  i^^.lSS. 
The  l^ig  Muddy  River,  with  one  or  two  triliuta- 
ries,  flows tnrough  the  county  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Along  the  banks  of  streams  a  variety  of 
hardwood  timber  is  found.  The  railroad  facilities 
are  advantageous.  Tne  surface  Is  level  and  the 
soil  rich.  Cereals  and  trmt  are  easily  produced. 
A  fine  bed  or  limestone  (seven  to  fifteen  feet 
thick)  crosses  the  middle  ot  tne  county.  It  has 
been  quarried  and  rounofweil  adapted  to  building 
purposes.  The  county  possesses  an  abundance  of 
running  water,  mucii  of  which  is  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  The  upper  coal  measure 
underlies  the  entire  county,  but  the  seam  is 
scarcely  more  than  two  reet  thick  at  any  point. 
The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  though  lumber 
is  manufactured  to  some  extent.  Mount  Vernon, 
the  county-seat,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1872, 
Its  population  in  1890  was  3,233.  It  has  several 
manufactories  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Appellate 
Court  for  the  Soutliern  Judicial  District  of  the 
State. 

JEFFERY,  Edward  Turner,  Paihvay  President 
and  Manager,  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  Ajnil  6, 
16-13,  his  father  being  an  engineer  in  tlie  P.ritish 
navy;  about  IsrjO  came  with  liis  widowed  mother 
to  Wheeling,  Va  ,  and,  in  18oG,  to  Chicago,  wliere 
ho  secured  employment  as  office-boy  in  the 
machinery  department  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Eailri'id.  ni^re  lie  tinalh'  became  an  apprentice  . 
and,  passing  through  various  grades  of  the  me- 


chanical depaitment, in  May,1877,  became  Ceneral 
Superintendout  of  tlio  Road,  and,  in  1885,  Cicneial 
Manager  of  the  entire  line.  In  18S9  he  withdrew 
from  the  Illinois  Centnil  and,  for  several  years 
pa.«t.  has  been  Pre.sideiit  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway,  with  lioad- 
quarters  at  Denver,  Colo.  Mr.  Jelfery's  career  as 
a  railway  man  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  successful  in  the  history  of  .■Vmerienn 
railrnads 

JENKINS,  Alexander  M.,  LieutenantGovt'inor 
(1834-3G),  came  to  Illinois  in  his  youth  and  loc;ited 
in  Jackson  County,  being  for  a  time  a  resilient  of 
Brownsville,  the  first  county-soat  of  Jackiioii 
County,  where  ho  was  engaged  in  trade.  Later 
he  studied  law  and  became  eminent  in  hi.s  pro- 
fession in  Southern  Illinois.  In  1830  Mr.  Jenkins 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  Seventh  General 
Assembly,  was  re-elected  in  1832,  serving  during 
his  second  term  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  took 
part  the  latter  year  in  the  Blade  Hawk  War  as 
Captain  of  a  company.  In  1831  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  same  time 
with  Governor  Duncan,  thougit  on  an  opposing 
ticket,  but  rerigned,  in  183C,  to  liecome  President 
of  the  first  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
which  was  chartered  that  year.  The  charier  of 
the  road  was  surrendered  in  1837,  when  the  State 
had  in  contemplation  the  policy  of  building  a 
system  of  roads  at  its  own  cost  For  a  time  lie 
•was  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  in  the  Land  Offico 
at  Edwardsville,  and,  in  1847,  was  elected  to  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  tliat  year. 
Other  positions  held  by  him  included  that  of  Jus- 
tice of  tlie  Circuit  Court  foi  the  Third  Judicial 
Circuit,  to  wliich  he  w.as  elected  in  18.19,  and 
reelected  in  18fil,  Imt  died  in  office,  February  13, 
18G4.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  an  uncle  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  who  read  law  with  him  after  his  return 
from  the  Mexican  War. 

JENXEY,  Willinm  Le  IJaron,  engineer  and 
architect,  born  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  Sept.  25, 
1832;  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  graduating  in  1819;  at  17  took  a  trip 
around  the  world,  and,  after  a  ye;ir  spent  in  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Harvard  College,  took  a 
course  in  the  Ecole  Centrale  dcs  Aries  et  Manu- 
factures in  Paris,  graduating  in  185G.  Ho  tlieii 
served  for  a  year  as  engineer  on  the  Tehuantepoc 
Railroad,  and.  in  1801,  was  made  an  Aid  on  the 
staff  of  General  Grant,  being  transferred  the  next 
year  to  the  .staff  of  General  Sherman,  with  whom 
ho  remained  three  years,  particijuiting  in  niii.'iy 
of  the  most  iinpr.rtant  bntllesof  (lie  war  in  the 
AVest.     Later,  ho  was  engaged  in  the  pre|jar;ition 
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of  maps  of  General  Sherman's  campaigns,  wliicli 
wero  published  in  tlio  "Memoirs"  of  the  latter. 
In  ISUS  he  localeJ  iu  Chicago,  and  has  since  given 
his  attention  almost  solely  to  arcliitecture,  the 
result  being  seen  in  some  of  Chicago's  lUDst 
noteworthy  buildings. 

JERSEY  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  middle  division  of  the  State, 
bordering  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Originally  a  part  of  Greene  County,  it  was  sejia- 
rately  organized  iu  1839,  with  an  area  of  3G0  square 
miles.  Tiiere  were  a  few  settlers  in  the  county 
as  early  as  1816-17  Jerseyville,  the  county-seat, 
was  platted  in  1834,  a  majority  of  the  early  resi- 
dents being  natives  of,  or  at  least  emigrants  from. 
New  Jersey  The  mild  climate,  added  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  is  especialh-  adapted  lo 
fruit- growing  and  stock-raising  The  census  of 
1900  gave  the  population  of  the  county  as  14, 01^ 
and  of  Jerseyville,  3,517.  Grafton,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Illinois,  had 
a  population  of  927.  The  last  mentioned  town  is 
noted  for  its  stone  quarries,  which  employ  a 
number  of  men. 

JERSEYVILLE,  a  city  and  county -seat  of  Jer- 
sey County,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  and  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
Railways,  19  miles  north  of  Alton  and  45  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Tiie  city  is  in  an  agri 
cultural  district,  but  has  manufactories  of  flour, 
plows,  carriages  and  wagons,  shoe  factory  and 
watch-making  machinerj'.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some courthouse,  completed  in  1894,  nine 
churches,  a  graded  public  school,  besides  a  sep- 
arate school  for  colored  cliildren,  a  coux'ent, 
library,  telephone  system,  electric  lights,  artesian 
wells,  and  three  papers.  Population  (1890),  3,207; 
(1900),  3,517;  (19113,  est.),  4,117. 

JO  DA'YIESS  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  State ;  has  an  area  of  GG3  square 
miles;  population  (1900),  24,533.  It  was  first 
explored  by  Le  Seuer,  who  reported  the  discovery 
of  lead  in  1700.  Another  Frenclmian  (Bouthil- 
lier)  was  the  first  permanent  white  settler,  locat- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Galena  in 
1830.  About  the  same  time  came  several  Ameri- 
can families;  a  trading  post  was  establislied,  and 
the  hamlet  was  known  as  Fredericks'  Point,  so 
called  after  one  of  the  pioneers.  In  1823  the 
Government  reserved  from  settlement  a  tract  10 
miles  .square  along  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  of 
•  controlling  the  mining  interest.  In  1823  mining 
privileges  were  granted  upon  a  royaltj'  of  one- 
sixth,  and  the 'first  .smelting  furnace  was  erected 
the  same  year.     Immigration  increased    rapi'lly 


au.l,  inside  of  tluee  years,  the  "Point"  had  a  ix->pu- 
lation  of  luO,  and  a  post-office  was  established 
with  a  fortnightly  mail  to  and  fiom  Vandalia, 
then  the  .State  capital.  In  1827  county  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  the  county  being  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Joseph  Hamilton  I>aviess,  who  was 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  The  original 
tract,  however,  has  been  subdivided  until  it  now 
constitutes  nine  counties.  The  settlers  took  an 
acii\e  jiaru  lu  Oolii  tlio  Winnebago  and  iiiack 
Hawk  ^Vars.  In  1846-47  tho  mineral  lands  were 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Government,  and 
quickly  taken  by  corporations  and  individuals 
The  scenery  is  varied,  and  tho  soil  (particularly 
in  the  cast)  well  suited  to  tho  cultivation  of 
grain.  The  county  is  well  woodod  and  well 
watered,  and  thoroughly  drained  by  the  Fever 
and  Ap))le  Kivors.  The  n;imo  C!;ilona  was  given 
to  tlie  county-seat  (originally,  as  has  been  said, 
Fredericks'  Point)  by  Lieutenant  Thomas,  Gov- 
ernment Sur\eyor,  in  1827,  in  ^vhich  year  it  wa.s 
platted.  Its  general  appearance  is  picturesque. 
Its  early  growth  was  extraordinary,  but  later 
(particularly  after  the  growth  of  Chicago)  it 
received  a  set-back.  In  1841  it  claimed  2,000 
population  and  was  incorporated;  in  1870  it  had 
about  7,000  population,  and,  in  1900,  5,005.  Tho 
names  of  Grant,  Rawlins  and  E.  B.  Washburne 
are  associated  with  its  history.  Other  important 
towns  in  the  county  are  Warren  (population 
1,327),  East  Dubuque  (1,146)  and  Elizabeth  (059). 

JOHiVSOX,  Caleb  C,  lawyer  and  legislator, 
was  born  in  Whiteside  County,  111.,  May  23,  1814, 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  Fulton,  III. ;  served  during 
the  Civil  War  in  the  Sixty-ninth  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  Regiments  Illinois  Volunteers; 
in  1877  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and,  two  years 
later,  began  practice.  He  has  .served  upon  the 
Board  of  Township  Supervisors  of  AVhiteside 
County;  in  1884  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Thirty-fourth  (Jcneral 
Assembly,  was  re-elected  in  1886,  and  again  in 
1896.  He  also  held  the  position  of  Dejiuty  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  for  his  District  during 
the  first  Cleveland  administration,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1SS8. 

JOUXSOX,  (Rev.)  llerrick,  dergj-man  and 
educator,  was  born  near  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 
1832 ;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  1857,  and 
at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1860;  held  Pre.s- 
byterian  pastorates  in  Troy,  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia; in  1874  became  Professor  of  Ilomiletics 
and    Pastoral    Theology  in  Aub\irn    Theological 
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Seminarj',  and,  in  1880,  accepted  a  inistorate  in 
Chicago,  also  becoming  Lecturer  on  Sacred  Kliet- 
oric  in  MoCormick  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1883  lie  resigned  his  pastorate,  devoting  liis  atten- 
tion thereafter  to  the  duties  of  his  profes-sorsliip. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  at  Springfield,  in  1883,  and  lias  served 
as  President,  for  many  years,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  and  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Lalce  Forest  University. 
Besides  many  periodical  articles,  he  has  published 
several  volumes  on  religious  subjects. 

JOUXSON,  Hosmer  A.,  M.D.,  LL.l).,  physi- 
cian, was  horn  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  C,  1822; 
at  twelve  removed  to  a  farm  in  Lapeer  County, 
Mich.  In  spite  of  limited  school  privileges,  at 
eighteen  he  secured  a  teachers'  certificate,  and, 
by  teaching  in  the  winter  and  attending  an 
academy  in  the  summer,  jjrepared  for  college, 
entering  the  L^niversily  of  Michigan  in  1816  and 
graduating  in  1849.  In  1850  he  became  a  student 
of  medicine  at  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago, 
graduating  in  1852,  and  the  same  year  becoming 
Secretary  of  the  Cook  County  Medical  .Societj-, 
and,  the  year  following,  associate  editor  of  "Tlie 
Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal."  P'or 
three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Rush,  but,  in  1858,  resigned  to  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  new  medical  school,  which  lias  now 
become  a  part  of  Northwestern  University. 
During  the  Civil  "War,  Dr.  Johnson  was  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Exanainors; 
later  serving  upon  the  Board  of  Health  of  Chi- 
cago, and  upon  the  National  Board  of  Health.  He 
was  also  attending  plij'sician  of  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  consulting  physician  of  the  Chicago 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  At  the  time 
of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  ho  was  one  of  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society.  His 
connections  with  local,  State  and  National  Soci- 
eties and  organizatifins  (medical,  scientific,  social 
and  otherwise)  wero  verv  numerous.  He  trav- 
eled extensively,  both  in  this  countrj-  and  in 
Europe,  during  his  visits  to  the  latter  devoting 
much  time  to  the  study  of  foreign  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  making  further  attainments  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  In  1883  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Northwestern  Uni- 
ver.sity.  During  his  later  years,  Dr.  Johnson  was 
engaged  almcst  wholly  in  consultations.  Died, 
Feb.  9G,  1891. 

JOHXSON  COUXTY,  lies  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  smallest 
counties,  liaving  an  area  of  only  340  wjuiire  miles, 
and  a  population  (190U>  of  15, GG7— named  for  Col. 


Richard  M.  Jolm.son.  Its  organization  dates  back 
fo  1812.  A  dividing  ridge  (forming  a  sort  of 
water  slied)  extends  from  east  to  west,  the 
waters  of  tlie  Caclio  and  Bay  Rivers  running 
south,  and  those  of  flic  Big  Muddy  and  Saline 
toward  tlio  nortli.  A  minor  coal  seam  of  variable 
thickness  (perhaps  a  sjMir  from  tlie  regular  coal- 
measures)  crops  out  liere  and  there.  Sandstone 
and  limestone  are  abundant,  and,  under  cliffs 
along  tiio  ulutts,  saltpeter  iias  been  oblaincil  in 
small  quantities.  Weak  copperas  .sjirings  are 
numerous.  Tlie  soil  is  rich,  tlio  iirincipal  crops 
being  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco.  Cotton  is  raised 
for  homo  consumption  and  fruit-culture  receives 
some  attention.  Vienna  is  tlio  county-scat,  with 
a  population,  in  1890,  of  828. 

JOnXSTOX,  Xoah,  pioneer  and  banker,  was 
born  in  Hardy  County,  Va.,  Deo.  20,  1799,  and, 
at  tlie  age  of  12  year.s,  emigrated  witli  his  fatlier 
to  Woodford  County,  Ky.  In  1824  he  removed 
to  Indiana,  and.  a  few  years  later,  to  JcfVcrson 
County,  111.,  where  ho  began  farming.  Ho  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  merchandising,  but  proving 
unfortunate,  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
serving  first  as  County  Commissioner  and  tlien  as 
County  Clerk.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  for  the  counties  of  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  serving  four  years;  was  Enrolling  and 
Engrcssing  Clerk  of  the  Senate  during  the  session 
of  1844-45,  and,  in  184G,  elected  Representative  in 
the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly.  Tlic  following 
year  he  was  made  Paymaster  in  the  United  States 
Army,  serving  througli  tlie  Mexican  War;  in 
1852  served  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Judge 
Hugh  T.  Dickey  of  Chicago,  on  a  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  claims  against  the  State 
for  the  con.struction  of  the  Illinois  &  Jlitdiican 
Canal,  and,  in  1854,  was  appointed  Cleik  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Third  Division,  being 
elected  to  the  same  position  in  1801.  Other  posi- 
tions held  b)'  him  included  these  of  Deputy  United 
States  Marslial  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  Commissioner  to  superintend  tlie  con- 
struction of  the  Supreme  Court  Building  at  Mount 
Yernon,  and  Postmaster  of  tliat  city.  Ho  was 
also  elected  Rejiresentative  again  in  18GG.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  .spent  as  President  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  National  Bank.  Died,  No- 
vember, 1891,  in  his  92d  year. 

JOLIET,  the  county-seat  of  Will  County,  situ- 
ated in  the  Des  Plaines  River  Valley,  3G  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  &  Micliigan 
Canal,  and  tlio  intersecting  point  of  five  lines  of 
railway.  A  good  quality  of  calcareous  builriing 
.'itono  undeilies  the  entire  region,  and  is  e.vten- 
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'sively  quairieil.  (;i:i\  c.l,  t.anil,  ami  clay  uro  also 
easilj'  obtaiiieil  in  (Mnsidcnible  (iiuuititics. 
Within  twent.v  miles  arc  jn-oduclive  coal  mines. 
The  Northern  Illinois  Penitentiary  and  a  female 
penal  institute  stand  just  outside  the  city  limits 
on  the  north.  Joliet  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing center,  the  census  of  1900  crediting  the 
city  with  4.55  eslablislinients,  having  .'?ld,-l.")2,13G 
Odrpitrtl,  employing  (j.'r2'6  luuiua,  p:..yi;io  i;'0,0:r.,o.:i 
wages  and  6l7.S91,SoG  for  raw  material,  turning- 
out  an  annual  product  valued  at  S27,7Gj,101.  The 
leading  industries  are  tlie  manufacture  of  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  pig-irou.  Bessemer  steel,  steel 
bridges,  rods,  tin  cans,  wallpaper,  matclies,  beer, 
saddles,  paint,  furniture,  pianos,  and  stoves, 
besides  quarrying  and  stone  cutting.  The  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal  supplies  valuable  water- 
power.  The  city  has  many  handsome  public 
buildings  and  private  residences,  among  the 
former  being  four  high  schools,  Government 
postofTice  building,  two  public  libraries,  and  two 
public  hospitals.  It  also  has  two  public-  and  two 
school  parks.  Population  (1880),  ll,G.-,7;  (18!l0), 
23,2.51,  (including  suburbs),  34.473;  (1900),  39,353. 

JOLIET,  AURORA  k  XOKTIIEKX  RAIL- 
WAV.     (See  Elgin,  Jolict  &  Eastern  J^ailtra;/.) 

JOLIET,  Loiiis,  a  French  explorer,  born  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  Sept.  21,  1G45,  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  College,  and  early  engaged  in  the  fur- 
trade.  In  1609  he  was  sent  to  investigate  the 
copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  but  his  most 
important  service  began  iu  1G73,  -svhen  Frontenao 
commissioned  him  to  explore.  Starting  from  the 
missionary  station  of  St.  Ignace,  w-ith  Father 
Marquette,  he  went  up  the  Fox  River  within  the 
present  State  of  "Wisconsin  and  down  the  AVLs- 
consin  to  the  Mississippi,  which  lie  descended  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Uo  was  the 
first  to  discover  that  the  Mississiiipi  flows  to  the 
Gulf  rather  than  to  the  Pacific.  He  returned  to 
Green  Bay  via  the  Illinois  River,  and  (as  believed) 
the  sites  of  the  present  cities  of  Joliet  and  Chicago. 
Although  later  appointed  royal  hydrograjdier 
and  given  the  island  of  Anticosti,  lie  never 
revisited  the  Mississippi.  Some  hi.storians  assert 
that  this  was  largely  due  to  the  influential  jeal- 
ousy of  La  Salle.     Died,  in  Canada,  in  May,  1700. 

JOLIET  &  BLUE  ISLAND  RAILWAY,  con- 
stituting a  jjart  of  and  ojierated  by  the  Calumet 
&  Blue  Island— a  belt  line,  21  miles  in  length,  of 
standard  gauge  and  laid  -with  CO-lb.  steel  rails. 
The  company  provides  terminal  facilit  ies  at  Joliet, 
althoiigh  originallj'  projected  to  merely  run  from 
that  citv  to  a  connection  -with  the  Calumet  & 


Blue  Island  Railway.  The  capital  stock  authur- 
iz-d  and  paid  in  is  .^IdK.OUU.  'J'lm  company's 
general  odk-es  are  in  Chii-.tgo. 

JOLIET  &  iXORTllLRN  INDIANA  KAIL- 
RO.VD,  a  road  running  from  Lake,  Ind.,  to  Joliet, 
111.,  45  miles  (of  wliich  29  miles  are  in  Illinois), 
and  leased  in  perpetuity,  from  Sept.  7,  1S51  (the 
date  of  completion),  to  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road Ci'.-.i -....j  ,  v.'hinh  ow^i  j»>,^riy  all  ii.-.  ..locL. 
Its  capital  stock  is  §300,000,  and  its  funded  debt, 
.?S0,000.  Other  forms  of  indebtedness  swell  the 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  (1895)  to  81,- 
143,201.  Total  earnings  and  income  in  Illinois  in 
1894,  889,017;  total  expenditures,  .?G3,370.  (See 
Michigan  Central  JRailroad.) 

JONES,  Alfred  M.,  politician  and  legislator, 
was  bdtn  in  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  5,  1837,  brought 
to  McIIeiiry  County,  111.,  at  10  years  of  age,  and, 
at  10,  began  life  in  the  pineries  and  engaged  in 
rafting  on  the  Mississippi.  Then,  after  two 
winters  in  school  at  Rockford,  and  a  short  si^-ason 
iu  teaching,  hs  spent  a  year  in  the  book  and 
jewelry  business  at  Warren,  Jo  Davic-ss  County. 
The  following  year  (18.58)  he  made  a  trip  to  Pike's 
Peak,  bi'it  meeting  disai>pointment  in  his  expec- 
tations in  regard  to  mining,  returned  almost 
inmiediately.  The  next  few  years  were  spent  in 
various  occupations,  including  law  and  real 
estate  business,  until  1873,  -when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  s.ud 
re-elecled  two  years  later.  Other  positions 
successively  held  by  him  were  those  of  Coniiuis- 
sioner  of  the  Joliet  Penitentiary,  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  Sterling  District,  and 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois.  He  was,  for  fourteen  years,  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  dur- 
ing twelve  years  of  that  period  being  its  chair- 
man. Since  1885,  Mr.  Jones  has  been  manager 
of  the  Bethesda  Mineral  Springs  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  but  has  found  time  to  make  his  mark  in 
Wisconsin  politics  also. 

JONES,  JoUn  Rice,  first  English  lawyer  in  Illi- 
nois, was  born  in  Wales,  Feb.  11,  1759;  educated 
at  Oxford  in  medicine  and  law,  and,  after  prac- 
ticing the  latter  in  London  for  a  short  time,  came 
to  America  in  1784,  spending  two  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, wliero  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  Benjamin  Franklin;  in 
178G,  having  reached  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  he 
joined  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark's  expedition 
against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  This  having 
partially  failed  through  the  discontent  and 
desertion  of  the  troops,  ho  remained  at  Vincennes 
foiu-    years,   part    of  the  time  as  Commissary 
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General  of  the  parrisdn  there.  In  1  TOO  ho  went  to 
Kaskaskia,  but  eleven  years  later  returned  to  Vin- 
cerm&s,  being  commissioned  the  same  year  by 
(ioT.  William  Henry  Harrison,  Attorney-General 
of  Indiana  Territory,  and,  in  ISOo,  becoming  a 
meml'er  of  the  first  Legislative  Council.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  convention  at  Vincennes,  in 
December,  1S02,  which  memorialized  Congress  to 
sufpend,  for  ten  yeirs,  the  prtic'o  it:  the  Crdi- 
nance  of  liti'i  forbidding  slavery  in  llie  Northwast 
Territory.  In  1.908  he  removed  a  second  time  to 
Kaskaskia,  remaining  two  years,  wlien  lie  located 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
(then  the  Territory  of  Louisiana),  residing  suc- 
cessively at  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis  and  Potbsi, 
at  the  latter  place  acquiring  large  interests  in 
mineral  lands.  He  became  prominent  in  Mis- 
souri politics,  served  as  a  member  of  t!ie  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  first  State  Constitution, 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  before  the  first  Legislature,  and  finally 
elected  by  the  same  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  dying  in  office  at  St.  Louis,  Feb.  1,  182-1. 
He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice 
among  the  early  residents,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  the  year  of  his  return  to  Kaskaskia,  he  paid 
taxes  on  more  than  10,000  acres  of  land  in  Monroe 
County,  to  say  nothing  of  his  possessions  about 
Vincennes  and  his  subsequent  acquisitions  in 
Missouri.  He  also  prepared  the  first  revision  of 
laws  for  Indiana  Territory  when  Illinois  com- 
posed a  part  of  it. — Eice  (Jones),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  a  first  marriage,  was  born  in  Wales, 
Sept.  25,  ITSl;  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents, and  was  educated  at  Transylvania  University 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  a 
medical  degree  at  the  latter,  but  later  studying 
law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  locating  at  Kaskas- 
kia in  ISOO.  Described  as  a  young  man  of  brilliant 
talents,  ha  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  and, 
at  a  special  election  held  in  September,  180S,  was 
elected  to  the  Indiana  Territorial  Legislature,  by 
the  party  known  as  "Divisionists"^.  e.,  in  favor 
of  the  division  of  the  Territory — which  proved 
successful  in  the  organization  of  Illinois  Territory 
the  following  year.  Bitterness  engendered  in 
this  conteit  led  to  a  challenge  from  Shadrach 
Bond  (afterwards  first  Governor  of  the  State)^ 
which  Jones  accepted;  but  the  afl"air  was  ami- 
cably adjusted  on  the  field  without  an  exchange  of 
shots.  One  Dr.  James  Dunlap,  who  had  been 
Bond's  se-.xisd,  expressed  diss;itisfaclion  with  the 
settlement;  a  bitter  factional  fight  was  main- 
tained between  the  friends  of  the  respective 
jarties,  ending  in  the  assassination  of  Jou'j>,  who 


was  shot  by  Dunlap  on  the  street  in  Kaskaskia, 
Dee.  7,  1808— Jones  dying  in  a  few  ininut<!s, 
while  Dunlap  fied,  ending  his  days  in  Texas.-— 
Gen.  John  Uice  (Jones),  Jr.,  another  son,  was 
born  at  Kaskaskia,  Jan.  8,  1792,  served  under 
Capt.  Henry  Dodgo  in  the  War  of  1312,  and,  in 
1831,  went  to  Te.\as,  where  ho'bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  securing  the  independence  of  th.^t  State 
ii.y.u  Mexico,  dying  there  in  1S4.')— the  year  of  its 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  —  Gcorgo 
Wallace  (Jones),  fourth  son  of  John  Rico  Jones 
(1st),  was  born  at  Vinceimes,  Indiana  Territory, 
April  12,  180-1;  graduated  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, in  1825;  .served  as  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Mi.ssouri  in  1820,  and  as 
Aid  to  Gen.  Dodgo  in  the  Black  Hawk  AVar ;  in 
1834  was  elected  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
Michig.an  Territory  (then  including  the  present 
St.ates  of  Micliigau,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa),  later 
serving  two  terms  as  Delegate  from  Iowa  Terri- 
tory, and,  on  its  admission  as  a  State,  being  elected 
one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators  and  re- 
elected in  1853;  in  18.59,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  Minister  to  Bogota,  Colombia, 
but  recalled  in  1801  on  account  of  a  letter  to 
Jefferson  Davis  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  South,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two 
months  in  Fort  Lafayette.  In  1838  he  was  the  sec- 
ond of  Senator  Cilley  in  the  famous  Cille3--G  raves 
duel  near  Washington,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  former.  After  his  retirement  from 
office.  General  Jones'  residence  was  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  where  he  died,  July  22,  1806,  in  the  Olid 
year  of  liis  age. 

JONES,  Jlicliao'j  early  politician,  was  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  by  birth,  who  came  to  Illinois  in  Terri- 
torial days,  and,  as  early  as  1809,  was  Kegistcr  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Kaskaskia;  afterwards 
removed  to  ,Sha\vneetown  and  represented 
Gallatin  County  as  a  Delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818  and  as  Senator  in  the 
first  four  General  Assemblies,  and  also  as  Reprc- 
.senta'tive  in  the  Eighth.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  in  1819,  but  was  defeated 
by  Governor  Edwards,  and  was  a  Presidential 
Elector  in  1820.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  but  of  bitter  passions, 
a  supporter  of  the  sclieme  for  a  pro-slavery  con- 
stitution and  a  bitter  ojiponent  of  Governor 
Edwards. 

JOXIvS,  J.  Kussell,  capitalist,  was  born  at 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  17.  1823; 
after  spending  two  years  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  his 
native  town,  came  to  Chicago  in  1838;  spent  the 
next  two  years  at  Rockton,  when  ho  accepted  -a 
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